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PREFACE. 


The  circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  publica- 
tion of  this  volume,  will  appear  from  the  "  Plea  for 
Sunday  Traius"  which  holds  in  it  the  most  conspi- 
cuous place,  but  which  serves  chiefly  to  introduce  a 
series  of  dissertations  upon  subjects  of  far  wider  and 
more  permanent  interest  than  its  own. 

The  leading  topic  here  discussed  is  the  Sabbath 
<luestion  ;  but  around  it,  and  for  its  elucidation,  many 
kindred  themes  of  much  interest  and  importance  have 
gathered.  What  I  have  aimed  at  producing,  is  a 
treatise  in  which  the  lia;hts  of  modern  science  and 
modern  biltlical  learning  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  matters  in  dis^pute.  If  by  means  of  thosi* 
lights  it  is  possible  to  ex]X)se  and  counteract  the  un- 
obtrusive errors  of  some,  the  disingenuous  misrepre- 
sentations of  othervS,  and  the  well-meaning  sophistry, 
ignorance,  and  ])reHumption  of  a  third  class  of  zealous 
Sabbatarians,  the  cause  of  truth  may  be  a  gainer  by 
the  discussiou. 

I  have  endeavoured,  moreover,  to  recal  the  atten- 
tion of  divines  and  serious  laynien  to  the  much  ne- 
glected but  uicreasingly  fruitful  field  of  Niitural  Reli- 
gion. From  its  diligent  culture  there  is  reason  to  hope 
for  a  rich  harvest  of  good  to  mankind.  In  particular, 
we  may  learn  in  it  more  imd  more  how  to  spend  bene- 
licially  tlie  leisure  of  the  Sabbath. 

Lastly, — and  above  all, — I  have  embraced  so  lit  an 
oi>portunity  to  enforce  those  lauded,  but  imperfectly 
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practised  principles  of  religious  liberty,  which  are  in- 
volved in  this  and  several  other  questions  of  the  day. 
In  executing  this  part  of  the  design,  I  have  laid  largely 
under  contribution  the  writings  of  those  great  men  by 
whom,  in  former  times,  the  foimdations  of  our  fi*eedom 
were  consolidated ;  and  it  is  hoijed  that  the  sound 
sense,  noble  sentiments,  and  vigorous  diction,  which 
the  selected  passages  display,  will  tend  to  foster  the 
reviving  interest  in  so  solid  and  admirable  a  depart- 
ment of  English  literature. 

In  the  Plea  for  Sunday  Trains,  I  have  forborne,  as 
carefully  as  when  it  was  originally  spoken,  to  intro- 
duce any  inquiry  into  the  theological  basis  of  the  Sab- 
bath. The  sole  ground  on  which  my  stand  continues 
to  be  taken  there,  is  the  civil  right  of  the  pul)lic  to 
the  use  of  the  Railway  on  Sunday — a  ground  thought 
sufficient,  independently  of  theological  questions,  lo 
support  firmly  the  conclusion  that  is  built  upon  it. 
In  the  subsequent  portions  of  the  volume,  however, 
the  Sabbatarians  are  encountered  on  their  chosen  field 
of  Scripture ;  and  I  humbly  suggest  that  should  the 
agitation  be  resumed  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Railway  Company,  it  may  conduce  alike  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  religious  truth,  and  to  the  saving  of 
much  valuable  time  to  men  of  business,  if  the  theolo- 
gical part  of  the  controversy  be  henceforth  conducted 
exclusively  through  the  medium  of  the  pulpit,  the 
platform,  and,  best  of  all,  the  press.  For  what  good 
purpose  can-  be  served  Ijy  reiterating,  to  intelligent 
men,  assertions  and  arguments  which  to  many  of  them 
are  superfluous,  and  to  others  are  merely  what  they 
have  long  since  considered  and  rejected  ? 

Of  the  few  theological  discussions  which  occur  in 
Note  C,  some  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  altoge- 
ther out  of  place  in  a  treatise  on  the  Sabbath.     But  if 
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a  chief  purpose  ofoui*  weekly  holiday  he  the  rctVesh- 
luent  and  enjoyment  of  man — as  that  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  assuredly  was — it  cannot  be  impertinent  to 
inquire  into  the  tendency  of  any  doctrine  that  is  fre- 
fjuently  delivered  from  our  pulpitis,  to  promote  or  to 
hinder  eo  important  an  end.  And  this  I  with  the  less 
hesitation  maintain,  becauf»e  we  are  constantly  told 
by  teachers  of  the  views  criticised,  that  it  is  a  Chris- 
tian duly  to  attend  regularly  the  chiirches  where  they 
are  the  instnictors,  instead  of  following  our  own 
judgment  (if  at  variance  with  theirs)  as  to  the  most 
beneficial  way  of  spending  the  day  of  rest.  Nay, 
the  present  clerical  crusade  against  the  opening  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sunda^^  and  the  sailing  of  a 
steamboat  on  the  Clyde  for  the  recreation  of  citizens 
of  Glasgow  upon  that  their  only  day  of  leisure,  is  an  in- 
vitation to  every  man  capable  of  thinking,  to  discuss, 
in  connectiou  with  what  is  more  strictly  "  the  Sabbath 
question,"  the  quality  of  the  spiritual  food  administered 
by  the  agitators.  The  opinion  is  now  rapidly  spread- 
ing amongst  us,  that  much  of  what  is  delivered  as 
religious  truth  in  Calvinistic  churches  not  only  has  no 
title  to  the  character  it  assumes,  but  counteracts  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  holding  that 
•ipinion  myself,  I  cannot  but  consider  it  a  duty  to  op- 
pose (a.s  I  have  done  with  the  help  of  theologians  whose 
talents,  erudition,  and  piety,  well  entitle  them  to  be 
heard)  certain  views  of  the  choractcr  and  government 
of  the  Deity,  which,  if  at  variance,  as  I  believe  them 
to  Ikj,  with  natural  religion  an«l  tiio  doctrine  of  Jesus, 
ought  to  I'C  freely  and  openly  examined.  Another  ob- 
ject which  has  occasionally  lieen  hi  view,  is  to  lead  some 
to  consider  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  occupy  so 
much  time,  and  to  excite  somu<'h  bitter  feeling,  as  wc 
_ilo,  in  discussing  abstruse  point.**  td'schola.'*tic  divinity 
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about  which  the  best  and  wisest  men  have  come,  and 
apparently  will  always  come,  to  discordant  conclusions. 
Surely  it  is  high  time  that  Christians  should  cease  to 
torment  themselves  with  the  notion  that  a  right  deci- 
sion upon  such  questions  is  of  vital  importance  to  their 
welfare  ;  and  that  the  clergy,  instead  of  wasting  their 
strength  in  fruitless  logomachy,  should  labour  more 
exclusively  and  earnestly  in  that  department  of  duty 
which  Bishop  Butler  lays  out  for  them  in  a  sermon 
elsewhere  quoted:  *'  Our  province,"  says  he,  "is  virtue 
and  religion,  life  and  manners  ;  the  science  of  improv- 
ing the  temper,  and  making  the  heart  better.  This 
is  the  field  assigned  us  to  cultivate  ;  how  much  it  has 
hiin  neglected  is  indeed  astonishing." 


Edinbcroii,  \lth  September  1853. 
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A  PLEA-  FOR  SUNDAY  TRAINS. 


TO  THE  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  AND 
GLASGOW  RAILWAY. 


Gentlemen, — At  our  half-yearly  meetings  held  on  12th 
March  and  27th  August  1850,  I  moved,  "  That  a  morning  and 
evening  train  be  run  on  Sundays  from  each  terminus  of  this 
railway  to  the  various  stations  along  the  line,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  such  portion  of  the  community  as  may  find  it 
necessary  to  use  these  trains  ;  and  that  the  accommodation  be 
eflfected  by  attaching  first,  second,  and  third  class  passenger 
carriages  to  the  Sunday  trains  now  employed  in  the  carriage 
of  letters,  parcels,  and  newspapers  for  the  Post-office  ;  or  that 
it  may  be  otherwise  effected,  as  the  directors  may  deem  ex- 
pedient." That  this  motion  should  be  rejected  on  both  occa- 
sions was  a  matter  of  course  ;  for,  while  not  a  single  proxy  was 
issued  by  the  party  with  which  I  acted,  expensive  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  collect  proxies  were  made  by  our  opponents.* 
But  in  spite  of  defeat,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  tliat  the 
motion  had  reason  and  justice  on  its  side,  and  that  by  reiter- 
ating, in  the  language  of  reason,  appeals  to  your  "  discretion 
and  common  sense,"  the  re-establishment  of  carriages  for  pas- 
sengers on  Sundays  will  at  length  be  effected.  In  this  belief,  I 
again  respectfully  urge  upon  your  notice  the  arguments  which 
some  of  you  have  already  listened  to  with  more  or  less  atten- 
tion, in  circumstances  not  very  favourable  to  deliberate  and 
candid  judgment.  Another  inducement  to  address  you  in  this 
more  suitable  form  through  the  press  is,  that  I  shall  have  an 

*  See  Appendix,  note  A. 


opportunity  of  making  such  additions,  and  appending  sucl 
illuBtrations  of  the  subject  and  its  collateral  bearings,  as  i( 
may  seem  desirable  to  introduce.     In  the  following  pages 
shall  of  course  speak  merely  as  the  expounder  of  my  indi^ 
vidual  opinions,  and  not  as  the  representative  of  any  partyj^ 
though  I  am  aware  there  are  many  who  fully  concur  with  me* 

The  argument  which  I  employed  on  the  Occasions  referi 
to  was,  that  the  public  are  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  froi 
us  the  amount  of  accommodation  which  the  motion  specified 
and  I  confined  myself  to  this  point  exclusively,  because,  if  th( 
argument  can  be  successfully  maintained  (as  1  think  it  can),| 
all  further  discussion  of  the  question  upon  other  grounds  it 
plainly  unnecessary.     On  the  present  occasion  I  do  not  meaaj 
to  depart  from  my  former  course. 

The  question  as  to  Sunday  trains  has  usually  been  arguedj 
at  our  meetings,  as  if  it  might  or  ought  to  be  decided  on  thee 
logical  grounds.     Clergymen  and  laymen  have  alike  exertc 
themselves  to  shew  what  is  the  will  of  God  in  regard  to  thesei 
trains,  and,  having  concluded  to  their  own  satisfaction  that 
the  systematic  running  of  them  is  at  variance  with  the  divinf 
will,  have  maintained  that  therefore  the  demands  of  otherj 
people  who  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion  should  not 
complied  with.    Now  it  is  quite  true  that,  as  individual  men,i 
each  of  us  is  called  upon  and  entitled  to  decide,  for  the  reguli 
tion  of  his  own  conduct,  what  is  the  will  of  God  in  this  as  ii 
other  religious  matters,  and,  having  done  so,  to  act  in  accords 
ance  with  his  notions  of  duty.     But  it  is  equally  true  thai 
this  liberty  of  action  is  restricted  by  the  paramount  obligatior 
which  all  He  under,  to  respect  the  rights,  both  natural  andl 
express,  of  every  other  man.   Whether,  in  the  circumstances  ofl 
the  case,  the  public  has  a  natural  right  to  the  use  of  Sunday 
trains  on  our  line,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  inquire ;  seeing] 
that,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  there  is  an  express  agree 
ment  binding  us  to  give  the  accommodation  demandeti — which] 
agreement,  every  just  man  will  admit,  must  overrule  any  no-j 
tions  of  religious  duty  which  we  may  happen  to  entertain.  Whi 
I  beg  you  to  consider  at  present  is  a  civil  r^ght,  and  nothinj 
but  a  civil  right — a  right  which  stands  on  precisely  the  same 
foundation,  whether  the  truth  lie  in  one  man's  religious  view^ 
or  in  another's.    All  men  have  equally  free  access  with  our>1 
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selves  to  tbe  sources  of  knovleilge  of  the  divine  will ;  and  it  Is 
not  only  the  right  but  a  recognised  duly  of  every  intelligent 
human  being,  to  avail  himself  of  those  means  of  religious 
knowledge  which  are  common  to  all,  and  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions from  what  he  discovers.  And  not  only  so ;  but,  when 
he  htks  drawn  his  cone  fusions,  be  is  as  clearly  and  undeniably 
entitled  as  we  are  to  shape  his  practice  in  conformity  with  them 
— under  this  sole  restriction  always,  that  he  shall  abstain  from 
violating  by  his  conduct  the  rights  of  his  fellow-men.* 

In  a  Protestant  country  like  this,  it  may  aeem  unnecessary 
to  utter  a  single  word  in  defence  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  religious  matters ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
so  long  as  this  grand  right,  though  freely  acknowledged  in 
words,  shall  continue  to  be  so  generally  denied  as  it  is,  in 
practice,  to  all  who  differ  in  opinion  from  our8elvc9,t  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  liberty  to  demand  on  every  fit 
occasion  a  real  and  practical  recognition  of  the  principle, 
that  for  our  religious  opinions  and  practice,  while  they  violate 
no  man's  rights,  we  are  responsible  to  God  alone.  It  is  the 
palpable  and  highest  interest  of  every  human  being  to  gain 
correct  knowledge  of  religious  truth  ;  and  when  a  man  has 
done  his  best  to  acquire  such  knowledge,  the  opinions  he  adopts 
are  the  truth  to  him,  and  must,  nay,  ought  to  be  the  guiding 
principles  of  his  conduct.  To  whatever  extent  this  truth  of 
his  may  chance  to  coincide  with  that  absolute  and  eternal 
truth  which  can  be  authoritatively  pronounced  to  be  such 
by  one  Supreme  Tribunal  alone — a  species  of  truth  which 
men  have  ever  been  prone  to  confound  with  the  opiniong 
apprehended  by  them  to  coincide  with  it — I  say,  however 
much  or  little  of  absolute  truth  may  be  in  a  man's  religious 
views,  the  sincere  holder  of  them  is  entitled  to  reduce  them 
to  practice  whenever  and  wherever  he  pleases ;  nor,  so  long 
as  the  rights  of  society  are  uninvaded,  has  any  one  a  right  to 
say  to  him,  "  \STiat  doest  thou  V'X 

But  let  us  see  what  kind  of  practical  recognition  this  right 
of  private  judgment  obtains  from  the  party  who  object  to  the 
running  of  the  Sunday  trains.  "  This  Company,"  say  they, 
"  is  bound  by  a  Divine  Commandment  delivered  to  the  Jews 
at  Mouiit  Sinai,  to  abstain  from  carrying  passengers  syst«mati> 
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cally  on  Sundays  :  therefore  it  would  be  sinful  to  re-establii 
the  trains  which  in  more  sinful  times  used  to  carry  them  ;  ani 
therefore  we  will  not  re-establish  those  trains."     This,  1  thini 
is  the  substance  of  all  the  arguments  employed  on  that  side 
the  question.     But  what  say  the  opposite  party  to  this  ?  Th< 
tell  us  that,  without  in  the  least  calling*  in  question  the  rigl 
of  those  who  hold  this  opinion  to  believe  as  they  do,  and  to 
in  their  own  private  aflairs  according  to  their  belief,  they,  on 
their  side,  after  carefully  studying  the  Fourth  Coram andmei 
and  the  other  patent  sources  of  knowledge  of  the  divine  wiJ 
are  conrinced  that  the  running  of  the  proposed  trains 
Sunday,  for  the  conveyance  of  all  who  judge  that  they  hat 
good  reason  to  travel,  is  not  at  variance  with  the  law  of 
We  all  agree  th J! '  although  the  Fourth  Commandment  ej 
pressly  forbids  those  who  are  bound   by  it,  to  do  any  woi 
whatsoever  on  the  Sabbath-day,  a  strict  and  literal  interpret 
don  of  it  would  be  xmreasonable,  inasmuch  as  total  abstinent 
from  labour  is  not  only  inexpedient  but  beyond  our  power. 
all  perform,  or  countenance  others  in  perfonning,  many  kin* 
of  labour  on  every  Sunday  in  the  year.     It  is  rare  to  m( 
with  any  one  who  objects  to  the  doing  of  certain  kinds  of  woi 
on  Sunday  by  sailors,  ferrymen,  physicians,  surgeons,  domest 
servants,  coachmen,  ostlers,  dairymaids,  scavengers,  policetn* 
lamplighters,  and  persons  in  attendance  at  gas  works,  chei 
oal  works,  smelting  furnaces,  and  I  might  add  malting  house 
were  it  not  that  tho    large   and  respectable  sect  of  '^  tot 
abstainers"  see  no  need  for  making  malt  either  on  Sun( 
or  Saturday.     In  short,  it  is  admitted  that  works  of  necesnf 
and  mercy  may  and  ought  to  be  performed  on  Sunday  ; 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  farther,  that  a  hearty  desire  is 
valent  among  all  parties  that  labour  of  this  kind  should 
restricted  within  the  narrowest  limits  that  circumstances 
allow,  and  that,  by  suitable  arrangements  (like  those  former^ 
adopted  up.>n  our  railway  when  the  passenger  trains  were 
and  still,  I  believe,  in  use  with  respect  to  the  trains  whi< 
carry  the  Sunday  mails),  it  should  be  made  to  fall  as  lightl 
and  as  seldom  as  possible  upon  individuals.    But  here  we  ree 
the  critical  point  where  disagreement  begins  ; — we  come 
the  question.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  well-worn  phi 
"  works  of  necessity  and  mercy  ?"     ^\^Iat  works  or  classes 


vorka  does  it  include  and  Kanction  ?  \Vho  is  to  determine 
whether  a  certain  act,  which  somebody  in  certain  circum- 
stances proposes  to  do,  but  which  another  man  tells  him  he 
ought  not  to  do,  does  or  does  not  in  reality  fall  within  the 
limits  of  these  privileged  classes  of  works  ] — Aa  the  discussion 
proceeds,  it  soon  appears  that  there  are  huudi'cds  of  acts  con- 
cerning which  extremely  different  opinions  are  ^itertained 
by  different  people  in  regard  to  their  necessary  or  beneficial 
character.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  one  party  affirms 
that  neither  the  systematic  running  of  Sunday  trains,  nor  the 
using  of  them  when  they  ply,  is  a  work  of  necessity  or  mercy ; 
while  another  proclaims  its  belief  that  precisely  the  reverse  of 
this  is  the  truth.  Who,  then,  is  to  sit  in  judgment  ?  For  my 
part,  I  know  not  any  authority  on  earth  that  can  be  compe- 
tently appealed  to ;  and  if  none  there  be,  the  only  practicable 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  allow  each  party  to  deoide  for 
itself — to  recognise  the  principle  that  neither  has  the  shadow 
of  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  decision  of  the  other,  or  with 
the  conduct  regulated  by  that  decision.  I  assert  the  right  of 
every  man  to  determine  freely  for  himself  what  (within  the 
limits  already  pointed  out)  ho  may  do  upon  Sunday,  con- 
sistently with  his  religious  duty  :  if  he  err  in  his  decision,  ho 
is  responsible  to  God  alone.*  Now,  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  numerous  cases  occur  in  which  people  judge  it  right  and 
proper  to  travel  on  Sunday.  No  statistics  are  necessary  to 
prove  that ;  for  when  our  Sunday  passenger-trains  were  run, 
they  were  actually  used  to  a  moderate  extent  by  the  public, 
and  at  this  day  the  public  avail  themeelves,  to  a  similar  extent, 


*  Tbe  ontjr  approach,  that  I  can  think  of,  to  n  correct  definittun  of  "  works  of 
neoeiBltj  ftud  mercy"  is — uiorki  vihou  performttiKt  it  caUulnitil  to  lavc  the  torn' 
wutntty  from  gruttfr  evil*  itiau  thote  attending  a  mvderatt  and  ifrcffttional  amottnt 
of  labour  en  Sundnyi  i  in  other  words,  work»  which  Lbi:  ezigencieg  of  h moan 
itBtur«  and  huinnn  society  demand  the  performnnco  of.  Mo9t  people  Agree 
that  such  works  are  not  only  lawful,  iul  poiilivtlij  incnmbenl,  on  Sundays ;  but 
when  they  come  to  apply  the  detinition  to  individual  cafes,  the  greatest  poMible 
disafj^reement  is  found  to  exist.  The  evils  which  A  thinks  greater  than  tbo«e  of 
a  particular  kind  of  Sunday  work,  B  thinks  no  evils  at  all,  but  evident  ud* 
vantage* ;  while  what  seem  disadviialagos  to  U,  arc  looked  upon  as  udvantAges 
by  A.  Such  diflVrcnccs  of  opintoi)  will  exist  as  long  as  lueo  differ  in  the  extent 
of  their  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  in  (heir  ability  to  see  beyond  thp 
obvious  and  immediate  effect*  uf  »  principle  or  custom,  to  the  more  remote  and 
indirect  oonwquences  which  flow  from  It. 
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of  the  Sunday  trains  on  every  Scotch  railway  which  affo 
the  accommodation.  In  a  populous  district  like  ours  tb4 
cannot  fail  to  occiir,  bo  frequently  that  non*occurrence  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule,  cases  where  travelling  is  required 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  benevolence,  relationship, 
and  friendship,  the  duty  of  preserving  health  and  strength  of 
body  and  mind,*  nay,  oven  the  duty  of  attending  the  ordinances 
of  divine  worship — for  the  last  of  these  was  the  motive  which 
induced  many  persons  resident  near  the  railway,  and  who 
either  were  not  within  reacli  of  a  church,  or  had  not  one  of 
their  own  denomination  in  their  district,  to  travel  regularly  to 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Falkirk,  and  other  places,  in  the  Sunday 
trains  formerly  run  upon  our  line.  And  who  will  deny  that 
every  one  of  these  individuals  was  entitled  to  decide  for  him- 
self whether  it  was  consistent  with  his  duty  so  to  travel  ?  Just 
consider  for  a  moment  the  endlessness  of  the  controversies  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  Fourth  Commandment  delivered  to 
the  Jews  is  binding  on  Christians, — how  such  controversies 
have  abounded  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  down  to  our  own 
times,  and  have  elicited  the  expression  of  ths  most  diverse 
opinions  from  men  all  excellently  qualified  by  learning,  ability, 
and  integrity,  to  judge  in  the  matter.t  In  the  face  of  such 
facts  as  these,  is  it  not  astonishing  that  in  this  so-called  en- 
lightened age  and  Protestant  country,  any  party  of  reli- 
gionists should  assume  the  position  of  infallible  interpreters 
of  the  divine  law,  whose  dicta  must  regulate  not  merely  their 
own  conduct  (as  it  ought  to  do),  but  also  the  conduct  of  their 
fellow-mortals  who  cannot  see  with  their  eyes,  or  discover  the 
right  of  any  man  among  them  to  sit  in  Moses'  seat  \l  Con- 
trast the  effects  of  our  present  railway-arrangements  with  the 
working  of  those  which  existed  under  the  former  regime. 
Then,  every  man  was  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience :  if  he  thought  he  had  a  good  reason  for  travelling 
on  Sunday,  ho  travelled  ;  if  not,  he  staid  at  home.  But  in 
these  later  times  no  such  even-handed  justice  is  dealt  out  to 
the  community ;  for  although  he  who  objects  to  Sunday  travel- 
ling is  still  as  completely  at  liberty  as  ever  to  remain  at  home, 
he  who  wishes  to  travel  must  hire  a  special  conveyance  at  ap 
expense  which  it  is  ten  to  one  he  cannot  afford,  or  stay  at  boi 

♦Note  E.  t  Note  F.  t  Note  G. 
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^•gamst  his  will.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  persuading  you  to  aban- 
don this  partial  dealing,  so  discreditable  to  the  Company  and 
injurious  to  l;he  public,  that  I  now  once  more  take  the  liberty 
of  addressing  you. 

My  proposition  is,  that  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Rail- 
war/  Compart}/  lies  under  a  civil  obligation  to  the  public  Cand, 
of  courae^  to  every  individual  member  of  the  public  J  to  afford 
them  accommodation  for  travelling  on  Sundays,  to  the  €J::tent 
proposed  by  the  motion  which  has  been  rejected.  The  ques- 
tion, Does  such  an  obligation  exist  ?  is,  I  submit,  the  one  which 
ought  all  along  to  have  stood  foremost  in  our  deliberations 
ibout  Sunday  trains,  instead  of  being,  as  has  somehow  hap- 
pened, almost  entirely  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten.  If  it  ought 
to  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  there  is  plainly  no  means, 
short  of  re-establishing  the  Sunday  trains,  of  escaping  from 
the  reproach  of  injustice  and  tyrannical  abuse  of  power ;  and 
even  if  it  could  be  fairly  decided  in  the  negative,  which  I  hope 
to  shew  it  cannot  be,  we  should  still  have  to  consider  whether 
it  would  not  be  right,  and  reasonable,  and  expedient,  to  bestow 
freely  what  the  public  could  not  demand  as  their  due. 

I  admit  that  if  we  were  an  ordinary  carrying  company  like 
the  proprietors  of  stage-coaches,  no  man  would  be  entitled  to 
demand  that  we  should  establish  conveyances  on  Sunday  for 
his  accommodation.  But  a  little  consideration  will  shew  that 
our  Company  stands  in  a  very  different  position  from  such  in- 
dividuals and  associations  as  these.  It  has  been  incorporated 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  express  purpose,  among 
others,  of  giving  the  public  "  additional  means  of  communica- 
tion between  E<linburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  adjacent  places." 
These  are  the  very  words  of  our  Act  of  Incorporation  ;  and  it 
was  in  consideration  of  our  engaging  to  fulfil  this  and  other 
purposes  that  we  were  invested  with  extensive  powers  and  pri- 
vileges, which  we  have  abundantly  exercised  in  compelling 
individuals  to  sell  us  their  property,  in  destroying  their 
pleasure-grounds,  and  in  many  other  ways  which  it  is  needless 

specify  here.     On  six  days  of  the  week  wo  have  all  along 

jtorily  and  creditably  fulfilled  our  engagement  to  Par- 

tbe  public;  and— to  the  honour  of  the  original 

lors  be  i  t  said — for  several  years  our  pled^<a 
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was  redeemed  upon  the  seventh  day  also,  in  a  manner  whici 
there   is  every  reason  to  believe  waa  satisfactory  to  the 
members  of  the  public  who  had  occasion  and  were  inclinod 
avail  themselves  of  their  right  to  use  the  trains.     But  ulti-*1 
mately,  by  means  of  a  certain  remarkable  coalition  of  parties^ 
a  decree  was  issued  that  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  ever 
by  the  Sunday  trains  which  were  still  to  carry  the  mails,  an< 
which  to  this  day  have  continued  to  carry  them,  should  forth- 
with and  imperatively  cease.*     In  this  proceeding  the  right 
of  the  public  seems  to  have  been  altogether  forgotten ;  foi 
among  those  by  whose  aid  the  decree  was  issued,  were  gentU 
men  of  known  honour  and  respectability,  who  cannot  be  suj 
posed  capable  of  wittingly  and  wilfully  committing  a  bread 
of  faith,  or  lending  their  sanction  to  a  seen  act  of  injustice 
Surely  it  will  not  be  argued,  that  because  the  "  means  of  com* 
monication"  which  we  afford  during  six  days  of  the  week, 
in  the  aggregate  greater  than  those  which,  before  the  railway 
was  opened,  the  public  enjoyed  during  the  whole  seven  day« 
therefore  our  engagement  to  give  "  additional  means  of  com- 
munication" has  been  fairly  and  adequately  fulfilled.    To  suci 
an  argument  as  this  there  would  be  the  obvious  and  conclusive] 
reply,  that  we  are  no  more  entitled  to  make  an  exception  ol 
Sunday  than  to  suspend  the  running  of  trains  on  Monday 
Tuesday  likewise,  on  the  plea  that  the  aggregate  accommoda-^ 
tion  given  to  the  public  during  the  remaining  five  days  it 
greater  than  it  used  to  be  on  the  neighbouring  roads  during 
the  entire  week.     I  beg  you  to  cousider  what  sort  of  receptioi 
Parliament  would  have  given  to  our  bill  if  its  preamble  had  sei 
forth,  not  simply,  as  it  did,  that  we  wer«  to  furnish  "  addi- 
tional means  of  communication,"  but  that  wc  were  to  givj 
additional  means  of  communication  upon  six  days  of  the  week^ 
while  on  Sundays  it  would  be  our  religious  duty  to  withholf 
even  such  limited  means  of  communication  as  the  public  wei 
at  that  time  actually  enjoying  in  the  form  of  two  mail-coachee 
which  the  opening  of  the  railway  would  of  course  entirely  put 
a  stop  to.    Will  any  man  of  business  deliberately  assert,  ii 
his  character  of  a  man  of  business,  that  the  I-^egislature  would* 
ever  have  sanctioned  such  a  proposal  as  that  \     ^Vnd  if  not, 
how  can  we  escape  the  conclusion,  that  for  several  years  wo 
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Have  been  abusing  our  powers  by  doing  what  the  Legislature 
never  intended  or  expected  ns  to  do — what  the  promoters  of 
the  bill  never  contemplated  we  should  do — what  a  large  body 
of  the  public  would  have  successfully  opposed  our  being  em- 
powered to  do — and  what  we  have  therefore  just  as  little  legal 
right  as  we  have  reason  and  justice  to  support  us  in  doing  ?* 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  we  are  breaking  faith  in  a  manner 
which  I  for  one,  as  a  shareholder  and  a  Scot<;hman,  am  ashamed 
of,  and  of  which,  as  a  member  of  the  public,  I  shall  not  cease  to 
complain ;  and  the  sooner  we  wipe  away  this  reproach,  by  re- 
storing to  the  community  the  use  of  those  Sunday  trains  which 
we  have  so  long  persisted  in  "  sending  empty  away,"  the  better 
for  our  character  in  the  eyes  of  every  intelligent  admirer  of 
fair  and  honest  dealing.  Nor  will  our  reputation  for  consist- 
ency at  all  suffer  on  the  occasion  ;  for  it  is  not  without  cause 
that  a  sneer  usually  accompanies  the  question,  whether  our 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath  would  be  materially  greater  if 
our  engines  drew  four  or  five  carriages  after  them,  instead 
of  the  solitary  one  which  from  week  to  week  they  actually 
draw. 

I  repeat  that,  to  all  appearance,  the  public  were  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  Sunday  accommodation  which  they  for- 
merly received  from  us.  It  is  likely  that  they  will  be  equally 
content  if  the  same  amount  be  restored  to  them,  and  that 
such  opportunities  as  we  may  again  give  them  of  travelling 
on  Sundays  will  not  in  future,  any  more  than  formerly,  be 
abiuwd.  There  is  no  rashness  in  saying,  that  any  man  who 
should  travel  by  the  trains  on  Sunday,  while  believing  that  he 
sinned  in  doing  so,  would  in  all  probability  be  at  least  as 
sinfally  occupied  at  home  if  compelled  to  remain  there.  But, 
Binning  or  not  sinning,  he  alone  is  accountable  for  his  con- 
duct ;  and  neither  we  nor  our  directors,  nor  any  tyrannical 
"  standing  committee  for  Scotland,'' t  have  the  smallest  right 
to  prevent  him  from  acting  as  he  does,  however  much  we  may 
be  entitled  to  express  our  disapprobation  of  his  behaviour, 
and  to  endeavour  by  reasoning  and  expostulation  to  lead  him 
into  a  better  path.  Great  exaggeration  has  been  indulged 
in  as  to  the  misconduct  of  persons  travelling  by  Sunday 
trains.  If  some  few  cases  have  occurred  of  individuals  who 
*  Sou  I.  t  Nou  ^. 
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"were  found  drinking  to  excess  after  such  travelling,  surely 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  Sunday  trains  were  the  crnue  of 
the  drunkenness  !  Post  hoe,  ergo  propter  hoe,  is  the  latnetfi 
of  all  arguments.  Wliat  reason  is  there  to  think  that  th« 
drunkards  would  hare  led  a  sober  life  if  cooped  up  in  Glasgow 
or  Edinburgh — nay,  that  they  would  not  rather  have  b«en  still 
more  drunken,  for  want  of  the  amusement  of  travelling,  and  by 
means  of  that  additional  quantity  of  spirits  which  the  saving 
of  the  railway  fares  would  have  enabled  them  to  purchase  !• 
The  truth,  I  fear,  is,  that  if  the  means  of  healthful  and  in- 
nocent recreation  be  withheld  from  the  people,  they  will 
ever  be  prone  to  betake  themselves  to  vicious  indulgences — 
to  practices  which  do  not  the  less  exist  because  they  are  Ism 
within  the  observation  of  the  virtuous  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity than  Sunday  travelling.  And  it  is  a  question  which 
might  be  advantageously  discussed,  how  much  of  the  drunken- 
ness and  profligacy  which  notoriously  prevail  to  so  lamentable 
an  extent  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  on  Sundays,  is  in  truth 
the  eflFect  of  that  peculiar  tendency  which  the  people  of  Scot- 
land have  to  surround  their  religious  observances  with  ro- 
pulsive  gloom,  instead  of  performing  them  in  that  cheerfU 
and  thankful  spirit  which,  in  other  parts  of  Christendom,  is 
thought  to  be  more  accordant  with  the  precepts  and  example 
of  our  Lord.  Perhaps  a  few  prize-essays  on  this  neglected 
branch  of  the  subject  of  Sabbath-observance  might  supply  us 
with  useful  information  and  valuable  materials  of  thought.f 

Let  me  here  put  a  case,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
principles  above  maintained,  and  perhaps  be  more  effectual 
than  any  extent  of  mere  argument  in  giving  them  weight 
with  some  who  are  disposed  to  reject  them.  It  is  prover- 
bially the  best  way  of  obtaining  a  clear  view  of  the  rights  of 
our  neighbours,  to  imagine  an  exchange  of  places  with  them, 
and  to  ask  ourselves  with  what  degree  of  satisfaction  we  should 
then  accept  from  them  the  treatment  they  are  receiving  from 
us.  This,  I  say,  is  the  best  way  of  bringing  ourselves  to  the 
practising  (in  addition  to  the  preaching)  of  the  commandment, 
that  we  should  do  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
to  us.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  stock  of  this  C-ompauy  Ji 
been  purchased  to  such  an  extent  by  Jewish  capitalisi 

*  Note  K.  t   Not*  h. 
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they  have  been  able  to  establish  a  Jewish  majority  of  directors 
at  the  Board ;  which  majority,  we  shall  suppose,  are  not  less 
sincerely  attached  to  their  religion,  and  not  leas  zealous  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  than  the  Board  to  whose  hands 
the  reins  of  power  are  at  present  confided.  And,  to  completd 
the  picture,  let  these  Jewish  directors  be  farther  supposed  to 
entertain  a  confident  belief  that  they  possess  so  certain  a  know- 
ledge of  Grod's  will,  that  other  men's  opinions  concerning  it 
must  of  necessity  be  erroneous  if  different  from  their  own. 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  supposition  not  very  complimentary  to 
the  Jews  ;  but,  as  it  is  a  mere  assumption  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, I  hope  that  if  there  be  any  of  the  Hebrew  faith 
among  the  readers  of  these  pages,  they  will  be  good  enough 
to  pardon  the  liberty  that  is  taken.  Well,  then,  what  do  our 
Jewish  directors  proceed  to  do  ?  Why,  the  very  day  of  their 
instalment  in  office,  they  issue  a  peremptory  order  that  no  trains 
shall  be  run  upon  the  seventh  day  of  the  week — this  being,  as 
they  announce,  the  day  appointed  by  the  divine  law  to  be  kept 
holy  by  resting  from  every  kind  of  labour.  The  new  regula- 
tion, of  course,  excites  a  universal  outcry  among  the  Christian 
members  of  the  community  ;  they  are  up  in  arms  against  bo 
flagrant  a  violation  of  their  rights  ;  and,  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  shareholders,  one  of  them  moves  that  the  Saturday 
trains  be  resumed,  in  order  that  tho  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  the  intermediate  districts,  and  her  Majesty's 
Hubjects  in  general,  who  are  all  alike  interested  in  the  matter, 
may  go  about  their  lawful  business  as  usual.  But  the  con- 
©cientious  directors  are  inexorable :  they  have  the  efilicient 
support  of  a  large  muster  of  Hebrew  shareholders  and  proxies  ; 
and  the  scruples  of  every  waverer  among  them  are  dis- 
pelled by  the  presence  of  sundry  eminent  rabbins,  who  have 
bought  shares  of  the  Company's  stock  with  the  declared  and 
»o!e  intention  of  promoting  the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 
iis  compact  phalanx  is  numerically  irresistible ;  but  argu- 
ment, as  well  as  the  strength  of  numbers,  is  relied  on  for 
victory.  A  learned  rabbin  proceeds  to  expound  to  the  meet- 
ing what  they  ought  to  believe.  '*  Here,"  says  he,  "  I  hold  in 
>d  a  copy  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  which  you 
acknowledge  to  be  divine.  What  are  the  words  of 
naent  ?  '  The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  oC  \.Vv^ 
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Lord  thy  God  ;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work.'     Now, 
what   can   be  plainer   than  this — *  The  aeventh   day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God'  ?     And  is  not  Saturday  the 
seventh  day  I  and  are  we  not,  therefore,  bound  by  the  Com- 
mandment to  rest  from  all  labour  on  Saturday  ?     No  doubt, 
you  tell  us  that  the  original  Sabbath-day  has  been  abolished, 
and  a  new  one  put  in  its  place.     But,  really,  you  must  pardon 
us  for  adhering  to  our  own  deliberate  and  confident  belief, 
that  not  one  tittle  of  the  Mosaic  law  has  been  repealed  or 
modified  ;  and  we  must  plainly  tell  you,  moreover,  that  even 
supposing  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  an  authentic 
history  of  alterations  of  the  Mosaic  law,  we  cannot  see  how 
this  admission  would  at  all  strengthen  your  case.     For  we 
have  been  told  by  many  among  yourselves,  and  have  read  in 
the  writings  of  some  of  your  most   learned   men,   that    the 
Christian  Scriptures  contain  no  record  whatever  of  the  ap- 
pointment, express  or  implied,  of  a  new  Sabbath-day ; — and 
upon  looking  closely  into  the  matter  for  our  own  satisfaction, 
we  have  found,  with  surprise,  that  such  is  actually  the  case.  | 
Now,  if  you  really  do  admit  the  Fourth  Commandment  to 
divine  and  of  universal  application,  and  if  you  cannot  shew] 
that  it  has  been  altered  by  the  supreme  authority  which  en- 
acted  it,  you  are  clearly  bound  to  observe  it  to  the  letter;, 
the  reason  annexed  to  the  Commandment  obliges  you,  equally 
with  us,  to  keep  the  seventh  and  not  the/r«/  day  of  the  week 
holy  ;  and  any  Sabbath,  except  the  one  observed  on  the  seventh 
day,  must  have  quite  another  foundation  than  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment.   Your  demand  is  most  unreasonable,  that  we  should 
substitute  a  festival  of  human  appointment  for  one  which  is 
confessedly  divine.     It  is  the  Sabbath  which  we  observe,  and* 
not  the  new  Sabbath  observed  by  you,  that  is  spoken  of  by  our  I 
inspired  prophets  where  they  threaten  its  profaners  with  the  l 
divine  wrath  ;  and  as  good  citizens,  desirous  to  avert  that  wrath 
from  the  British  people,  we  esteem  it  our  duty  to  prevent  the  i 
desecration  of  the  true  Sabbath  by  our  countrymen."*     Suoh,^ 
we  may  fairly  suppose,  would  be  the  reasoning  of  a  Jew,  hold-] 
ing  principles  similar  to  those  of  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Agnew. 
Of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  such  reasoning,  it  is  unno- 
cessftry  to  speak — that  is  a  point  with  which  we  have  hert 
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nothing  to  do  :  I  am  willing  to  assume  either  that  the  Jews, 
or  the  followers  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  or  the  advocates  of 
Sunday  trains,  have  the  good  fortune  to  hold  opinions  that 
coincide  with  absolute  and  eternal  truth  ;  and  I  am  equally 
willing  to  assume  that  any  or  all  of  them  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  mistake  error  for  truth.  Granting  that  Sir  Andrew 
Agncw  was  the  favoured  possessor  of  sound  theological  views, 
and  that  everybody  who  rejects  his  doctrine  is  in  error, — still 
I  ask,  What  effective  answer  could  any  disciple  of  his  make 
to  the  supposed  Jewish  argument  \ — what  effective  answer 
can  be  made  to  it  by  any  man  who  repudiates  the  principle 
that  all  are  entitled  to  judge  for  themselves  what  day  is  the 
Sabbath,  and  what  they  may  without  impiety  do  upon  tha 
day  ?  Not  a  shred  of  argument  could  such  a  man  employ  with 
the  slightest  prospect  of  success.  He  has  thrown  away  the 
only  weapon  witli  which  it  was  possible  to  assail  the  enemy 
and  if  he  has  any  regard  for  consistency  his  plain  and  only 
course  is  quietly  to  retire  from  the  field.  But  unless  I  widely 
mistake  the  character  of  certain  of  my  opponents,  no  in- 
truding thought  about  consistency  would  for  a  moment  im- 
pede the  outpouring  of  their  indignation.  Even  if  there  were 
a  synagogue  in  every  parish,  and  if  every  synagogue  (at  the 
urgent  instigation  of  its  rabbin — ^himself  stilt  more  urgently 
roused  by  a  circular  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath Alliance),  had  sent  up  a  memorial  exhorting  the  Direc- 
tors, with  ready-made  eloquence,  to  be  firm  in  obeying  God 
rather  than  man — if  the  strongest  expressions  of  "  grief  and  in- 
dignation" had  come  from  the  synagogues  of  Stomoway,  and 
Knock,  and  Lochcarron,  and  Oban,  and  Truraisgarry,  and 
scores  or  hundreds  of  other  enlightened  places*  —  would 
our  clerical  copartners  have  looked  upon  these  respectable 
documents  as  of  the  slightest  avail  in  settling  the  controversy  ? 
It  is  pleasant  to  imagine  the  scornful  glance  which  they  would 
throw  upon  the  ponderous  pile  of  proofs  of  public  opinion  be- 
fore them,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  would  Uini  their 
backs  upon  their  former  selves,  and  resort  to  those  very  weapons 
which  heretofore  they  had  treated  with  disdain !  Mostrefresh- 
ng  would  it  be  to  witness  the  energy  with  which  they  would 
Icate  upon  their  Jewish  adversaries,  that  it  is  the  privilege 
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of  eyery  man  to  decide  for  himself  whether  or  not  the  Fourth  i 
Commandment  ought   to   be  observed   on    Saturday  —  that 
although  the  trains  should  bo  run  on  that  day,  no  Jew  would 
be  compelled  to  travel  by  them,  or  to  assist  in  working  them 
— that  the  Company  had  asked  and  received  its  powers  from 
Parliament  on  the  express  condition  that  certain  services,  in- 1 
eluding  the  conveyance  of  passengers  on  Saturdays,  should 
be  performed  to  the  public — that  the  Directors  had  therefore 
no  right  to  close  the  railway  on  Saturdays — that  to  refuse  ful- « 
filment  of  a  bargain  on  the  ground  of  religious  duty  would  be< 
preposterous  in  almost  any  circumstances,  and  was  supremely* 
BO  where  the  pious  individuals  had  deliberately  become  mem- 
bers  of  a  company  by  whose  previous  engagements  they  knew 
they  would  be  bound,  but  whose  stock  they  had  nevertheless' 
bought  for  the  express  purpose  of  stopping  the  performance  of  1 
those  engagements — that  if  any  Jewish  shareholder  could  noif  ^ 
conscientiously   sanction,   or  refrain  from  actively  opposing, 
the  traffic  on  the  seventh  day,  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  him,  by  selling  his  stock,  to  rid  himself  of  all  re- 
sponsibility and  self-reproach  for  the  acta  which  might  be  dono 
by  the  Company  in  the  honest  fulfilment  of  its  obligation — and 
that,  in  like  manner,  if  any  Jewish  guard  or  engine-driver  i 
should  think  it  unlawful  to  perform  the  work  which  his  em- 
ployers desired  to  be  done,  he  might  leave  freely  the  service^ 
which  he  had  freely  entered,  and  undertake  some  other  em- 1 
ployment  in  which  no  Saturday  labour  would  be  included. 
These  appeals  wotild  be  found  unanswerable  even  by  the  mostrj 
ingenious  adherer  to  the  Mosaic  law.     But  if  the  speaker^ 
proceeded  to  urge  upon  the  Directors,  as  a  reason  why  the' 
Saturday  trains  should  be  restored,  that  a  great  majority  ol 
the  people  of  this  country  desire  them,  and  believe  them  to  be| 
lawful,  he  would  at  once  quit  his  vant«,ge  ground,  and  be  mefti 
with  the  arijximentum  ad  hotninem, — That  error,  even  if  held 
by  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  persons,  is  still  error  notwith- 
standing— that  truth  is  truth,  although  but  one  man  in 
million  should  embrace  it — and  that  it  was  the  clear  duly 
the  Board  to  obey  to  the  utmost  wliat  they  knew  to  be  a 
vine  commandment.     And  it  would  add  but  little  to  the  9i 
faction  of  the  rebellious  shareholder  with   such  rew 
these,  that  they  were  very  much  of  a  piece  witii  the  r» 


which  he  and  his  friends  had  for  a  series  of  years  pertina- 
ciously employed  against  the  Sunday  trains. 

Gentlemen — We  read  that  when  the  prophet  Nathan  deliver- 
ed a  certain  instructive  parable  to  King  David,  the  anger 
of  that  impulsive  monarch  was  kindled  against  the  op- 
pressor, and  that  when  the  emphatic  announcement  was  made 
to  him,  "  Thou  art  the  man  !"  he  acknowledged  the  justice 
of  the  charge,  and  fasted,  and  repented  of  his  sin.  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope,  that  the  parable  which  has  now  in  all 
humility  been  propounded  to  the  opponents  of  Sunday  trains, 
may  be  in  some  small  measure  successful  in  producing  a 
similar  eflFect  ? — and  that  the  proof  of  repentance  may  speedily 
appear  among  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  real  and  practical  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  rights  of  their  fellow-men, — the  right  of 
those  to  travel  on  Sunday  whose  conscience  allows  them  to 
travel,  and  the  right  of  those  to  stay  at  home  whose  con- 
science/or6/</«  them  to  travel.* 

Every  one  of  us,  I  presume,  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
consider  for  himself,  with  greater  calmness  and  deliberation 
than  it  is  easy  to  enjoy  in  an  excited  meeting  of  partisans, 
whether  the  running  of  Sunday  trains,  and  the  using  of 
them  when  they  actually  ply,  be  consistent  with  the  duty  of 
a  Christian,  as  discoverable  from  the  Bible.  We  all,  it  is 
likely,  think  ourselves  entitled  and  able  to  judge  of  this 
for  ourselves.  Each  of  us  believes  that,  amidst  the  conflict- 
ing diversities  of  opinion,  his  own  views  are  the  truth.  We 
all  conform,  or  at  least  acknowledge  that  we  ought  to  con- 
form, our  individual  practice  to  our  individual  religious  con- 
Tiotions ;  and  we  are  all  alike  disposed  to  resist  the  pretensions 
of  our  neighbour,  if  he  tell  us  that  we  ought  to  act  according 
to  his  belief  of  religious  duty,  and  not  in  pursuance  of  our 
own.t  In  all  this  we  but  reduce  to  practice  the  fundamental 
and  admitted  principles  of  Protestantism  ;  and  what  I  re- 
commend is  simply  this — that  each  of  us  should  allow  his 
neighbours  to  practise  according  to  these  invaluable  princi- 
ples as  freely  as  he  does  himself.  In  the  noble  and  pregnant 
words  of  ]»cke — *'  Absolute  liberty,  just  and  true  liberty, 
equal  and  impartial  liberty,  is  the  thing  we  stand  in  need 
of  ;"J  and   it   is   only   by   establishing  and  respecting  this 
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genuine  liberty,  instead  of  that  spurious  one-sided  liberty  which 
is  80  frequently  put  in  its  place,  tltat  justice  can  be  done  to 
all,  or  that  men  of  oppo8it«  religious  opinions  will  ever  be 
brought  to  regard  each  other  with  that  charity  which  is  the 
chief  of  Christian  virtues.  The  question,  let  me  say  once 
more,  is  not,  "  Shall  the  Sabbath  be  observed  in  Scotland  ?"  I 
know  of  no  man  who  desires  the  abolition  of  the  weekly  day 
of  rest — an  institution  so  plainly  adapted  to  the  bodily,  in- 
tellectual, and  emotional  wants  of  human  nature,  that  aoj 
attempt  to  abolish  it  among  us  would  be  a  ridiculous  failure, 
even  if  aided  by  that  round  sum  of  £10,UOU  which  our  Sab- 
bath Alliance  expected  to  drain  from  the  people,  but  which  so 
strangely  refused  to  flow  into  its  treasury.*  What  I  oppose 
is  not  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  but  that  kind  of  ob- 
servance of  it  which  some  call  its  ''  better"  observance,  and 
others  its  "bitter,"  and  puritanical,  and  unchristiax  ob- 
servance— a  mode  of  observance  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  earnest  friends  of  religion,  is  much  less  calculated  to 
promote  respect  for  so  admirable  an  institution,  than  to  ex- 
cite a  general  distaste  at  religion  itself,  and  to  drive  multi- 
tudes into  the  unmisiakeable  Sabbath-desecration  of  vicious 
indulgence.t  I  cordially  respect  the  zeal  and  sincerity  of 
every  one  who  demonstrates  his  sincerity  by  the  accordance 
of  his  practice  and  professions.  I  admit  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  right  of  all  who  differ  from  the  advocates  of  Sunday 
trains  to  argue  and  expostulate  with  them  from  the  pulpit,  the 
platform,  and  the  press.  But  no  amount  of  respect  for  zeal 
and  sincerity  can  blind  me  to  the  fact  that  you  are  trampling 
on  their  rights,  and  that  the  friends  of  rational  liberty  ought 
to  exert  themselves  on  every  fit  occasion  for  the  recovery  of 
what  they  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of,  and  for  their  own 
and  their  children's  security  from  still  more  intolerable  en- 
croachments. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Gentlemen^ 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
ROBERT  rox 
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Note  A,  page  1. 

The  Victories  of  the  SaUatanans. 

When,  in  conformity  with  thu  regulations  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glas^i^ow  Railway  Company,  I  gave  previous  nuticti  tiiat  the  motioa 
for  Sunday  trains  would  be  submitted  to  tho  mectiugs  referred  to  in 
the  text,  I  had  good  reason  lo  buliove  that  arrangements  would  be 
made  by  certain  influential  Shartdiulders  who  approved  of  it,  for 
procuring  an  adequate  supply  of  proxies  in  its  favour;  but  un  both 
occasions  the  intcntioa  of  those  goutlemen  to  do  so  was  aixidontally 
frustrated.  Had  the  case  been  otherwise,  the  motion  would  probably 
have  boon  carried  ;  and  thr-re  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  woro  it 
again  brought  forward  with  such  a  backing  of  proxies  as,  it  is  be- 
lieved, coulil  easily  be  mustered  if  the  necessjiry  funds  and  a  little 
pnrKonal  trouble  were  applied  to  this  object,  the  result  of  the  divifiion 
would  be  di'cidodly  in  its  favour.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  in 
August  1850,  haviug  no  positive  assunince  of  this  needful  support,  and 
finding  that  such  of  my  friends  among  the  Shareholders  as  there  was 
an  opportunity  of  ronsultiug  at  the  time  agreed  with  me  in  thinking 
that,  iu  tho  circumstances,  itwas  expedient  to  comply  with  a  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  tho  Directors  in  their  Report,  "That  whatever  should 
be  the  result  of  this  meeting,  no  motion  should  be  made,  or  notice 
given,  on  the  question  of  Sunday  trains,  at  least  for  a  year,"  I  forbore 
to  renew  tho  notice  on  that  occasion,  in  tho  hope  that  ore  long  tho 
Diroctoiy  would,  of  their  owu  accord,  adopt  the  only  ellcctual  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  aa  agitation  as  troublesome  to  the  Shareholders 
nt  large,  an  it  is  uncongenial  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  writer 
of  these  pages.  This  hopi/,  however,  seems  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment ;  for  a&  yot  there  is  uo  perceptible  symptom  of  a  comiug  change 
of  policy  at  the  Board. 

That  tho  motion  would  probably  bo  carried  if  the  wishes  of  the 
wholo  body  of  Shaixlioldors  wore  fairly  collected  and  given  effect  to, 
will  appear  pretty  evident  from  a  retrospect  of  what  took  place  when 
Komelbing  like  a  fair  opportunity  (for  a  perfectly  fair  one  it  canuot 
bo  hold  to  have  been)  was  last  aflordod  them  of  expressing  their  in- 
clinations iu  the  matter.     The  circumstances  were  briefly  those : — 

On  31st  .July  1649,  the  following  requisition,  signed  by  426  isharo- 

Iders,  wa«  prosonted  to  tho  Chairman  aud  Directors  of  the  Com- 

BMTLEMKK, — Siuco  the  Edinburgh  and  GliLSgow  Railway  was 
iu  November  1846,  to  tho  Public  on  Sundays,  three  leadiug 
kU  connected  with  and  running  into  it,  have  been  o^aed  \uv 
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Public  Traffic,  viz. — the  Edinburgh  and  Northern,  tho  Caledunh 
and  the  Scottish  Central.  On  these  Lines  (aa  well  as  on  the  North 
British,  previously  opened)  it  has  been  resolved,  by  largo  and  re- 
peated majorities,  to  carry  Passengers  on  Sunday.  The  subject  has 
thus  acquired  a  now  aspect.  On  this  ground,  as  well  as  for  other 
important  reasons  to  be  herealler  stated,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
quostion  of  affording  to  the  Public  the  means  of  coinnmnication  on 
the  Edinburgh  and  QIasgow  Line,  upon  that  day,  should  again  b« 
brought  andor  the  consideration  of  the  Proprietors. 

"  We,  the  undersigned  Shareholders,  therefore  hereby  request  you 
to  convene,  on  an  early  day,  a  Special  General  Moctittg  of  the  Com- 
pany, to  reconsider  the  question  of  running  Sunday  Trains ;  and  that, 
prior  to  such  Meeting,  for  tbo  purposo  of  ascertaining  and  giving 
eilect  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Proprietary  on  the  subject,  you  iiasue  a 
blank  Proxy  to  every  Shareholder,  coupled  with  distinct  instractiona 
lor  filling  up  the  same. 

"  To  prevent  misapprchonsion,  wo  may  take  this  opportunity  to 
state  that  it  is  not  our  wish  that  Trains  should  run  to  the  same  ex- 
tent on  Sundays  a£  on  other  days  of  the  week,  but  simply  that  a 
Morning  and  Evening  Train  should  run  as  formerly — which  practi- 
cally would  be  merely  attaching  a  few  Carriages  to  the  present  Mail 
Train." 

On  2d  August  there  appeared  in  the  newspapers  an  advertisement 
by  the  Directors,  calling  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Proprietors, 
"  to  reconsider  the  qnestion  of  running  Sunday  Trains,  and  to  come 
to  such  resolution  thereon  as  tho  Meeting  may  determine.  Blank 
Proiies,"  it  was  a<lded,  "  will  be  forwarded  to  all  the  Proprietors  who 
are  rogistcreil  in  the  Books  of  the  Company  on  the  10th  instant,  and, 
in  order  to  be  available,  they  must  be  filled  up  and  returned  to  the 
Secretary,  at  least  two  days  previous  to  the  day  of  tho  Meeting." 

On  3d  August,  I,  as  honorary  Secretary  of  certain  Scotch  and 
English  Shareholders  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  the  Sunday  trains  re-established,  and 
by  whom  the  requisition  had  been  prepared  and  circulated,  wrote  to  Mr 
Latham,  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  oiprcssiug  the  Committee's 
thanks  to  the  iJirectors  for  the  prompt  maimer  iu  which  the  requisi- 
tion had  been  complie<l  with,  and  for  the  resolution  to  issue  a  blank 
proxy  to  each  Proprietor,  so  that  the  general  wish  might  he  fairly  and 
satisfactorily  made  known.  I  farther  said  ; — "  The  Coramitteo  infer 
that  tho  Directors  will  not  use  their  influence  on  either  side  with  the 
Proprietors ;  so  that,  whatever  tho  result  of  the  meeting  may  be,  there 
may  bo  no  doubt  in  any  quarter  that  the  opinions  of  all  have  boon 
freely  and  independently  expressed."  It  waa  of  course  expected  that 
the  option  of  voting  for  either  of  two  motions  only, — -for  or  againtt 
tho  trains, — would  be  given,  this  being  the  only  way  of  ascertaining 
unequivocally  tho  opinions  of  the  Shareholders. 

On  l§lh  August,  however,  the  Directors,  \q  the  surprise  of  tho  Com- 
mittee, forwarded  to  each  Proprietor,  along  with  tho  advertisement 
calling  the  meeting,  a  blank  proxy  which  might  bo  fillod  up  iu  favour 
of  any  one  of  three  votes,  viz. : — 1,  /or  tho  trains ;  2,  anntuy.l.  iTi*^  trains ; 
and,  3,  "  for  leaving  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  1 '  Con- 

trary also  to  the  expectation  '^ommitt*  'I.V..  ...  iwnod 
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Willi  the  proxies  the  following  circular,  in  which,  iustead  of  leaving, 
M  thoy  ought  to  have  done,  the  proprietors  to  form  an  nnbiassed 
Jttdgment  as  to  what  was  right  and  expedient,  they  employed  their 
TDfluence  to  procure  voto8  against  the  trains. 

"  Compant'b  Orrices,  QiresN  Strbct, 
Glasoow,  lOtA  Au<ptH  1649. 

*'  In  forwarding  tho  proxy  for  ttao  Special  Meeting  of  th«  21st  inst.,  tbe 
Directors  beg  to  explain  that  they  have  called  it  in  compliance  with  K  requisi- 
tion to  reconsider  the  question  of  running  Sunday  trains. 

"  They  rejj^ret  the  sgitalion  of  this  topic,  their  opinion  or  s  Donrd  remnioing 
unchanged ;  and  they  have  not  found  that  any  practical  inconvenience  ba« 
nriscn  during  the  period  for  which  the  traiSc  lias  been  discontinued.  With 
thi.H  expri>a<^ii)n  of  their  ft'Cliugs,  they  now  leiive  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Shurobolders. 

"  By  Order  of  the  Board, 

(Signed)        "  Petsk  Blackbubm,  CAairiMuit.'^ 

The  Btatomeitt  here  made,  that  tho  Directors  "  had  not  fcmnd  that 
any  practical  iucouvenience  had  aristu  during  the  period  for  which 
tho  traffic  had  been  discontinued,"  waa  calculated  (1  will  not  say 
intended)  to  make  the  distant  Shareholders  suppose  that  the  "  practical 
inconvenience"  which  the  Directors  had  failed  to  find,  had  bceu  fouud 
by  nobody  else — a  supposition  greatly  at  variance  with  tho  fact. 

The  issuing  of  this  circular  by  the  Directors  will  appear  the  more 
nticallod  for,  when  it  is  remembered  that  tho  reasons  for  and  against 
Sunday  trains  had  previously  been  laid  before  the  Proprietors  at  aniplo 
length,  in  a  circular  by  the  Committee  who  prepared  the  requisition, 
and  two  Answers  to  it  by  certain  Shareholders  in  EdJnburgh  and 
Glasgow — to  which  Answers  a  Reply  was  afterwards  issued  by  the 
Committee. 

At  the  meeting  on  2l8t  August,  I  proposed  the  motion  quoted  in 
tho  foregoing  Plea ;  and  Colonel  Duudas  thereupon  proposed  as  an 
amendment- — not  "  that  no  passeugor-trains  bo  run  on  Sundays,"  nor, 
•'  that  this  matter  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors"  (to  either  of 
which  motions  singly,  an  well  as  to  mine,  the  proxies  were  applicable) 
— but  an  amendment  of  the  following  composite  character  : — '*  That 
this  meeting  refuse  the  motion ;  and,  having  entire  conlidence  in  tho 
present  Board  of  Management,  resolve  to  leave  this  matter  in  the  hands 
of  th:  Dircrtora''^ ! 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  Petor  Blackburn,  Esq.,  as  proxy  for 
certain  persons  "for  running  passenger-trains  upon  Sundays;"  Peter 
Blackbuiii,  Esq.,  as  proxy  for  others  "  agaii»8t  running  passenger-trains 
upon  Sundays  ;"  and  Petor  Blackburn,  Esq.,  as  proxy  for  a  third  class 
of  persons  "  for  leaving  the  running  of  passenger-trains  upon  Sundays, 
iu  the  hands  of  the  Directors." 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  tho  Chairman  announced  the  state  of 
tho  voto  to  be — 

Vote*. 

"  For  the  motion,         .        .        7678 
"  For  the  amendment,  7919 


"  Majority  of  votes, 


241" 


On  the  motion  of  Mr  M'Clelland,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  ^cirv,- 
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tineors,  when  Mr  A.  Faton  and  I  Wfre  lumutjated  on  kilmlt"  of  tboMM 
favour  of  Sunday  trains,  and  Mtissrs  W.  KidsUni  junior  and  Cburlea 
Cuniiinghani  on  the  part  of  thost*  against  thu  trains. 

At  an  adjourned  moetinfj  on  2Stii  Aiifjust,  tho  Scrutineers  handed 
in  and  the  Chairiuan  read  tho  following  Report: — 

"  RmuU  of  VotM  at  8p«c!»l  Oenerml  Meeting,  bold  at  GUagow,  21it  Aagiiat 
1849,  OQ  the  SuiidBy  trains  queatioa : — 

AOAINST  817IIPAT  TKAtKH 


Stock. 

TOtM. 

"Proxies 

.      £39'J.9r,8 

nR.')6 

"■  Left  in  hand*  of  Diroctora, 

I47.22(i 

1«39 

"  Parties  present. 

L'0,4t>l 

244 

£560,645 

Pom  8tmDAY  Tkaikh. 

'Proxies, £614,267 

'  Parties  prvsent,  ....  9,262 

£623,519 
"  Majority  of  V^otes  against  Tminfi  241 

"  Majority  of  Suick  for  Trains  £02,874 


7919 


7565 
113 

7678 


"  Wo  the  underoigncd,  having  been  appointrd  by  the  meeting  scrutineer* 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  votes  and  proxi««,  find  tUe  same  to  be  as  above. 

"  Chas.  Cdnkimobai 
"AKunEW  Paton. 
"William  Kidstok. 
"  Glasgow,  August  21,  1849.  "  Kobt.  Cox." 

The  following  lottor  wob  thon  read  : — 

"  Edinburgh,  27th  August  1849. 
"  J.  Latham,  B»q.^ 
"  8«cpetary  of  the  Edinburgh 
''  and  Glasgow  Railway. 

"  Dear  Sib, — In  writing  jon  to-day  with  tho  note  to  be  added  to  the  srru- 
lineers'  report,  1  omitted  to  say  that  the  words  'majority  against  tmins,  241' 
roqaire  to  be  altered  to  '  majority  241,"  or  '  ninjority  for  tho  amendment,  241.' 
Tho  loiter  is  the  form  I  prefer,  and  1  do  not  see  that  any  of  the  Krutiuccrs  out 
have  any  objection  to  either. 

"  Another  alteration  which  it  is  desirable  to  make,  and  which  I  hope  all  tho 
«crutine«rs  will  approve  of.  Is  the  siibslitiitiori  for  '  Proxies  lefl  in  the  hands  of 
the  Directors*  of '  Proxies  for  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors.' 
This  is  the  accurate  description  of  these  proxies,  and  as  such  it  ought  to  be 
adopted ;  but  as  my  view  of  the  matter  appears  from  the  note,  I  do  not  insist 
on  this  altcrutiuu  If  thu  other  scrulinoers  object. 

"  I  regret  giving  you  this  further  trouble ;  and  am,  dear  Sir,  youn  truly, 

JloBT.  Cox. 

"  I  coincide  in  tbe  above.  Andbbw  Paton." 

The  note  referred  to  in  this  letter  was  then  road  to  the  meetini 
hut  bfing  to  the  same  effect  with  tho  following  protest,  which 
imuicJiatoly  afterwards  hiid  on  tho  tahio  with  legal  formality, 
need  not  he  inserted  here. 

"  We,  the  nndrsigned  proprietors  of  iho  Edinburgh  and  GUsjjow  Railwuy 
Company,  hereby,  for  ourselves  and  on  bvhalf  of  those  who  may  adhere  to  ua, 


pratMt  tli&t  the  nppUciition  by  the  Chairman  to  the  support  of  the  amendmetvt 
moved  by  Colonel  Dundu  at  the  special  general  meeting  of  the  propriotorti, 
held  on  21i)t  Aiigui<t  ld49,  of  two  sets  of  proxies,  on«  authorising  the  holdorti 
'  to  voto  against  running  pamenger-trning  upon  Sundays,'  and  the  otht^r  autlio- 
risSng  the  holders  "  to  vote  for  leaving  this  matter  in  the  bands  of  the  direc- 
tors,' was  incompetent,  trregtilar,  and  illegal ;  and  that  the  motion  for  running 
paoaengor  trains  upon  Sundays  was  cnrrlod  by  n  great  majority  of  tho  vote* 
legally  and  competently  given  •,  because  the  amendment  being  '  That  Ibis  meet- 
ing refuse  the  motion,  and,  having  entire  confidence  in  the  prci^ent  board  of 
luanageiuent,  resolves  to  leave  this  mutter  in  the  hands  of  the  dlrector8,'  no 
proxy  which  did  not  autborise  a  vote  for  both  clauses  thereof  could  be  rympe- 
tently  used  in  it«  support ;  and  the  effect  of  otherwise  using  the  proxies  hiia 
been  that  while,  on  the  one  band,  the  proxipi>  to  vote  for  li^vlng  the  ninttcr  in 
the  hands  of  the  directors  have  been  empIo}'e<l  against  a  specific  motion  to 
whicb  they  did  not  apply,  on  the  other  hand  the  proxies  to  vot-e  against  run- 
ning the  trains  have  been  employed  in  fuvour  of  an  ameudmcnt  wliich,  so  far 
from  prohibiting  passenger  trains  u])on  Sundays,  actually  empowers  the  di- 
rectors to  run  such  trains  at  their  pleasure;  and  because  proxies  to  vote 
Against  running  the  trains  could  be  competently  used  only  in  support  of  a  specific 
motion  that  the  trains  should  not  run,  whereas  no  such  motion  was  submitted 
to  the  meeting. 

"J.  G.  CRAia. 

"  Rout,  Cox. 

••J.  T.  GiBSoN-Caaio. 

•' JOQN  Paxton, 

"  Hew  Crichton. 

"  Hew  n.  Crichton. 

"  John  IIcme. 

•'  TtJOMAS  EOINOTOK. 

"James  M'Cleu^nd.* 
"  August  27,  1849." 

I  was  not  prcseut  at  this  uiuvtiiig^  hut,  accurdinc;  to  tht*  import  uf 
it  ia  the  iiowspa'))Ors,  "  the  Chairman  said  ]io  did  not  like  Lht^  intro- 
duction of  lc-u;al  gentlomon  at  the  Company's  meetings;  that  the 
papefs  presented  would  be  duly  n'cordcd  in  tho  Company's  niiuutos  ; 
but  that  he  thou;;ht  the  view  he  had  taken  at  the  meeting  last  week 
as  to  the  application  of  the  proxies  was  the  common-sense  one." 

Tho  manner  in  which  tliis  business  was  conducted  by  the  Board 
called  forth  many  severe  comments  from  the  newspaper  press,  few 
if  any  of  whose  conductors,  except  those  of  tho  reputed  orgaiw  of 
ncclefiiaatif^al  or  Sabbalariau  parties,  found  it  possible  to  utter  a  word 
in  defence  of  such  proceedings.  In  the  Scotsman  of  2dth  August,  tho 
sobjoct  is  thus  clearly  and  coaclusively  handled  by  a  Shareholder  re- 
sident in  Fife : — 

*•  25th  Auguiit  1849. 

•'.Srn, —  Pennit  me,  t]irou'j;h  tho  medium  of  your  paper,  to  expreai 
my  disapprobation  of  tho  conduct  of  tho  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  Railway  at  the  late  meeting  regarding  Sumlay  trains. 
Ill  common  with  other  Shareholders,  I  received  a  proxy,  which  I  tilled 
up  and  returned.     I  did  so  in  the  faith,  that  if  there  wero  a  majority 

*  Thp  first  of  these  signatures  is  the  honoured  name  of  Sir  James  Gibson- 
Craig,  who,  in  spite  of  old  age  and  infirm  health,  felt  the  xame  lively  interest 
in  this  matter  which  he  had  ever  displayed  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  above 
all  when  any  public  right  was  defeated  by  mean  and  juggling  nutnofuvres. 
I  am  proud  ro  have  co-operated  with  this  veteran  and  well-tried  champion  of 
liberty  on  one  of  the  Inst  orrasions  —  if  not  the  very  Inst  —  on  which  he  took  »n 
iiitii,.  )i.iii  III  iiiiy  |iuMic  uffiiir. 
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of  rot«s /or  the  tr&ins,  it  woold  be  decided  fteeordingly ;  if  a  nu^oritr 
offaimt,  tho  trains  would  not  run ;  and  if  thoro  wore  a  majority  for 
leaving  tho  matter  in  the  hands  of  th«  Directors,  they  would  liavp   tU« 
Bole  power  of  running  them  or  not  as  they  thought  proper.     I  will 
venture  to  affirm  that  not  one  of  tliouo  ShjirohoKlei-s  who  rotttrD<Hl  a 
proxy  had  a  ditferent  opinion,  imlesa  the  Directors  had  mado  up  tli«tr 
■chemo  beforehand,  and  made  it  known  to  their  friends.     But  it  M«tn8 
I  have  been  deceived,  and  lilce  all  those  who  returned  as  I  di<I   ' 
have  been  tricked  out  of  my  vote  by  a  most  indefensible  course  ni  , 
cedure  on  the  part  of  the  Directors.     I  would  ask  any  man  ot 
mon  Hense,  if  those  who  filled  up  '  Imvintj  to  the  Directors'  were  n 
the  trains  running,  why  they  did  not  say  '■awiiutf*    Tho  ans> 
obvious,  that  they  were  either  undecided,  or  they  thought  it  1 
to  leave  it  to  tho  Directors  than  to  tie  up  their  hands  either  for  or 
against.     It  will  not  do  to  maintain  that  because  the  Director?;  nrr 
at  preseDt  a^nst  the  trains  ronuing,  ^(njaimt*  and  ' /<" 
the  same.    Tboy  were  subetantiaUy  different,  and  tho  Sli:< 
no  doubt  anderst»x»d  tho  difference.     Tho  Directors,  like  every  other 
elected  body,  are  subject  to  changes,  and  so  it  is  to  be  hoped  are  their 
judgments.     No  one  can  say  that  tho  Board  will  be  of  precisely  the 
same  opinions  to-morrow  that  they  aro  to-day,  or  next  year  as  they 
are  this  year.     Hence  Shareholders  might  very  properly  conceive  that 
tho  better  way  was  to  leave  this  question  to  the  Board,  that  they 
might  be  guided  by  after  circumstances  rather  than  be  compelled  to 
ntn  or  not  to  rttn  Sunday  trains,  independent  of  all  circnmslaucos. 
*'  I  do  not  wish  to  use  too  strong  language,  but  I  conceive  I 
quite  justified  in  saying  that  we,  the  '/or«,'  have  been  tricked  out 
our  votes  by  most  unworthy  means  on  the  part  of  oiir  Directors, 
wonder  the  meeting  did  not  as  one  man  rejwl  their  conduct,  and  il 
Shareholders  would  do  well  to  give  the  most  unequivocal  expressly 
of  their  sentiments  as  to  the  want  of  straightforwardnoss  in  this  il 
■tance  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  had  chosen  to  manage  the 
affairs.     Why,  by  such  a  procedure  the  Directors  were  sure  of  havie 
everything  their  own  way,  unless  by  an  absolute  majority  agaii 
them.     If  they  had  changed  their  minds  previously  to  the  meotii 
they  might  with  as  much  propriety  have  put  the  first  and  last  Toi 
together,  and   have    turned    nut  tho  '  maiiists, '  even   though  the 
should  have  been  of  greater  inimber  than  either  of  tho  two  othei 
Something  like  those  who  when  tossing  up  say,  '  Heads  I  win,  tail^ 
you  lose,'  they  made  themselves  nearly  as  sure  of  gaining.     Or  like 
tho  while  man  who,  when  dividing  the  result  of  his  day's  tishing  with 
the  poor  Indian,  said,  '  I  take  the  shoulders  and  you  take  tho  tail,  or 
you  take  the  tail  and  I  take  the  shoublers,  any  you  like.'     The  '  for  ~ 
are  iua  situation  akin  to  the  simple  Indian,  who  replied,  '  What  yc 
say  seems  fair  enough ;  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  you  always 
the  shouMers  and  I  always  get  the  tail.' — I  am,  &c."  _ 

The  following  extract  from  the  Dniltf  NlWS  affords  a  specimen  of 
the  general  tone  of  the  press  on  the  occasion.  After  commenting 
with  duo  severity  on  the  case  of  a  railway  porter,  who  had  recently 
iKJon  fined  at  Bath  for  drawing  a  truck,  laden  with  passengers'  lu{ 
gage,  from  the  luggage  to  the  passenger  station  of  the  Great  Westei 
Railway,  the  writer  proceeds: — 

"  Frivolous  and  contemptible  as  the  proceedings  of  Captain  Mi 
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borne  and  Mr  Walters  must  appear  to  every  rational  beiug,  tliey  look 
venial  when  compared  with  the  tricks  in  which  their  allied  opponents 
of  Sunday  travelling  by  railway  in  the  north  indulge.  The  public 
are  aware  that  tho  Edinburgh  and  Qla^gow  Railway  Company  have 
had  a  Board  of  Sabbatarian  Directors  inflicted  upon  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  equivocal  coalition  to  which  bouio  English  Shareholders, 
of  whom  better  thingrs  might  have  been  expected,  were  parties.  In- 
timation having  been  given  of  a  motion  for  the  resumption  of  Sunday 
trains  at  tho  last  statutory  meeting  of  this  Company,  tho  Directors 
took  the  precaution  of  isauing  blank  proxies  with  three  alternative 
votes.  They  gave  tho  absent  Shareholders  the  option  of  voting  for 
the  motion,  or  against  it,  or  for  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
'the  Directors.  As  the  day  of  mcoting  approached,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  proxies  would  stand  thus :  for  opening  the  line  on  Sundays, 
7oG5  ;  against  opening  it,  5836  ;  for  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Directors,  1729.  Accordingly  the  party  of  the  Directors 
shaped  their  amendment  thus — '  That  the  meeting  refuse  the  motion; 
and  having  entire  contldenco  in  tho  present  Board  of  Managemont, 
luavo  this  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors.'  Tho  pious 
Chaimian  declared — ex  cathedra — that  all  proxies  against  tho  motion 
and  all  proxies  for  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors 
were  to  count  in  support  of  this  amendment,  and  thus  tho  jiroposi- 
tion  in  favour  of  which  there  was  a  clear  majority  was  held  to  Ira 
negatived. 

"  Really,  the  interests  of  true  religion  imperatively  demand  that 
all  who  are  sincerely  impressed  with  profound  and  earnest  religious 
convictions  should  lose  no  time  iu  openly  withdrawing  themselves  from 
tho  associated  formalists  who  are  bringing  the  very  name  of  religion 
into  discredit. 

"  We  feel  as  strongly  as  any  one  can  the  importance  of  securing 
for  every  son  of  toil  one  day  of  repose  and  relaxation  in  seven.  Wo 
can  respect  those  earnest  and  elevated  natures  who  sanctify  this  day 
for  themselves  by  devoting  it  principally  (we  defy  any  more  human 
being  to  devote  it  exclusively)  to  religious  contemplation  and  exercises. 
But  we  holil  with  Luther,  that  this  mode  of  hallowing  the  seventh 
itay,  to  bo  either  meritorious  or  beneficial,  must  bo  spontaneous,  the 
rt!5ult  of  conviction  and  feeling,  not  a  mere  outward  formal  obedience 
to  precepts  enforced  by  penalties.  We  hold,  further,  that  an  exact 
literal  compliance  with  the  injunction  to  hallow  the  Sabbath-day 
by  abstinence  from  industrial  pursuits  is  impossible ;  that  a  part 
of  that  day  must  always  bo  employed  by  some  part  of  the  community 
in  tho  discharge  of  menial  and  other  services.  And  wo  hold  that  the 
Sabbath  rest  of  fewer  people  is  encroached  upon,  and  to  a  lo^  extent, 
even  in  the  case  of  parties  actively  employed  on  Sundays  by  railway 
travelling,  than  by  the  cooking  of  dinners,  making  of  beds,  and  driving 
of  carriages  for  the  bu8y-bo<lieB  who,  by  such  immoral  trickery  and 
itubti'r fuzes  as  we  have  detailed,  seek  by  direct  or  indirect  means  to 
put  a  sitop  to  Sunday  railway  trains. 

"  The  most  inveterate  precisians  will  not  deny  that  there  are  cases 
iu  which  Sunday  travelling  is  allowably.  If  ono  of  thorn,  for  example, 
when  summoned  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  a  parent,  a  spouse.or  a  child, 
wnre  to  wait  till  the  Sunday  were  over,  bis  own  sect  would  impute  it 
to  lark  <»f  natural  affection,  not  to  any  higher  motive.     Now  along; 
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all  tho  great  lined  uf  railway  travelling  by  any  other  me>an»  haa  he- 
coDio  impoHsiblo.     Thoru  arc  but  fvw  who  can  ufTurd  tli  '  \l 

spitctal  traiiK     Tlio  railways  are  morally  iKiuml  to  run  >j 

80  tliat  all  who  may  he  suihlvnly  siiinnioDcd  to  undertake  ticcc 
journt-ys  on  a  monu-ut's  warning,  may  bo  frocil  from  tho  ©ml 
tnonts  that  woiiM  otherwise  ensue  from  tho  batiishniont  of  post-ohaiiMHi' 
and  horaos  from  our  road», 

"  Tho  uieddliuf?  iraiMirtinenco  of  tho  opponents  of  Sunday  " 
by  railway  has  reached  its  cliuiax,  an<l  can  no  longi^r  ho  di-i  i 

liy  their  omphiyment  of  spios,  and  thwir  tampering  with  voio»,  tUoj 
have  set  at  dolianco  every  precept  of  honour  and  niorallty,  ami  evoi 
of  common  decency.  By  gravely  proposinfc  that  a  railway  nor 
should  be  put  in  the  stocks  for  discharging^  his  duty  to  his  einph, 
in  the  performance  of  services  warranted  by  an  act  of  Parliajuet 
they  have  sho^n  their  rejidineas  to  coerce  consciencfB  by  peoaltU 
and  to  have  recourse  to  the  provisions  of  ohl  and  forgott^tn  statute*  to 
this  end.  They  are  seeking  to  impose  the  yoke  of  a  mere  formnl  and 
ceremonial  religion  upon  the  ]H^ople,  and  they  shrink  from  no  device, 
however  mean  or  oppressive,  that  can  promote  their  purposes." 

An  article  in  a  similar  strain  appeared  in  the  Examiner.  It  coo- 
rludefl  aa  follows  : — 

"  To  understand  the  baseness  of  the  trick,  observe  that  all  thosv 
who  sent  their  proxies  againtt  Sunday  truina  are  made  to  voti-  li>r 
leaving  tho  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  birectors.  What  would  rli>  •. 
worthies  say  should  tho  Directors  think  tit  to  oiwn  the  line  on  SuiuIav, 
on  the  pica  that  they  have  a  vote  rec«.irded  conitnitting  the  matter  to 
their  hands?  If  they  should  do  so,  wo  cannot  say  that  it  would  Ito 
very  inconsistent  with  their  past  morality. 

"  It  may  be  a  nice  question  with  those  who  arc  curious  in  tho 
analysis  of  moral  obliquity,  whether  the  incident  wo  have  ju.'st  related, 
or  that  by  which  tho  same  object  was  accomplished  in  the  Scottish 
Central  Company,  be  the  more  admirable  in  its  cunning  uuscrupu- 
lousness.  Our  readers  may  probably  remember  the  circumstance  to 
which  «o  allude.  A  va«t  preponderiuice  of  proxies  were  in  favour  of 
0{>ening  the  line,  but  the  person  who  was  to  move  tho  amendment 
on  that  aide  happening  to  leave  the  room  for  a  few  minntoei,  tin- 
couater-niotion  was  put  in  his  abst^nce ;  and  as  no  one  had  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  represent  him,  it  was  declared  unanimously  c*r- 
riod ! 

"Dr  Caudlish  lately  described  tho  operations  of  the  Sabbath 
Alliance  as  *  long-headed,'  an  expression  generally  synonymous  with 
atnninjf.  That  individual  objects  may  be  accomplished  through  such 
qualities,  we  do  not  tloulit ;  but  it  involvi'S  too  much  of  the  art  of  the 
wis«lom  of  this  world,  wjiirh  is  foidishness  in  reality,  to  be  the  means 
of  permanently  influencing  great  qut<stion8  in  which  truth,  religion, 
and  honesty  art-  cimcerned.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  the  cause  of  tole- 
ration in  .Scotland  to  be  beaten  with  such  weapons.  Wo  only  hope 
that  no  temporary  irritation  may  tempt  its  advocates  to  have  recourse 
to  others  like  them.  Let  thera  never  doubt  that  they  will  ultimately 
triumph." 

It  is  wurthy  of  remark,  that  even  after  all  pos»i)dit  advantage  had 
been  gained  by  tho  partisiuiship  and  duvices  of  the  I)irei't(»r8,  there  wa* 
still  left  a  considerable  and  incre>w<ing  majority  in  favour  uf  tho  traituH. 


ince  1847,  when  the  question  bad  been  last  dividrd  on,  the  votes 
iven  aUsolutoly /(//•  trains  had  increased  from  6751  to  756.5;  while 
the  votes  luyainst  trains  had  fiillou  from  0820  to  5y36.  The  editor  of 
the  Srvtsmau,  by  whom  ibis  ciiTiuustaiioe  was  pointed  out  at  the  time, 
and  to  whose  acuteness,  energy,  coiisisteucy,  and  courage,  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty  is  deeply  iiub-btod,  remarked  also  that,  "in  1847, 
there  was  a  prepon<lcranco  of  tlio  slf-k  voted  on  of  £30,300  in  favour 
of  opeuing ;  iu  18  ID,  there  is  a  preponderance  (even  reckoning  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Blackburn's  unparalleled  plan)  of  £62,874.  We  court 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  nevertheless,  the  majority  which  was  152 
in  1S47,  is  241  now,  shewing  that  the  Pbarisces  maiutaiu  the  little 

{;round  they  really  posse&s  only  by  splitting  and  vote-manufacturing. 
t  is  important  also  to  unto  the  fact  that  uae-half  of  the  capital  of  the 
company  (oxcludiug  loans)  has  not  votfld  at  all.  All  that  half  may 
be  considered  favourable  to  opening — the  Pharisees,  who  are  tho- 
I'oughly  organised,  knowing  all  their  men,  and  looking  sharply  aft«r 
thorn,  while  the  other  side,  with  little  or  no  urganisatiou,  only  grope 
in  the  dark.  Wo  have  thus  tbo  umendniont  carried  by  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  capital,  at  teiist  a  half  uf  that  fourth  voting  against 
their  own  avowed  opinions,  in  ordui'  to  please  a  presumptuous  and 
clamorous  clique,  and  the  half  of  the  roinaining  eighth  composed  of 
parties  scattered  over  the  whole  conutry,  who  have  bought  oao  or  two 
votes  apiece  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  tbo  company  a  field  for 
agitating  theological  questions.  If  the  bonajifle  Shareholders  choos«} 
to  tulvrate  such  a  stato  of  matters,  they  should  know  that  the  bona 

If  Scotch  public  will  not,  but  will  continue  persovoringly  to  resent 

id  assail  the  insulting  tyranny."  * 

On  the  two  subsequent  occasioms  when  my  motion  was  brought 
forward,  the  results  were  these  : — 

At  the  meeting  on  12th  March  1850,  "  a  show  of  bands  was  taken, 
when  16  were  held  up  for  the  ninlion,  while  the  nunibei-s  against  it 
were  so  numerous  that  thoy  were  not  counted."  The  proxies  stoo^i 
OA  follows: — 

stock.  Vote*. 

"  Against  Sunday  trains,  £427,218  6094 

•*  For  Sunday  trains,  4,575  74 


"  Majority  against  Sunday  trains,  £122,643 


6020 


At  the  meeting  on  27th  August  1850,  "  it  was  agreeil  to  cauie  to  a 
%-ute  by  a  show  of  bands;  when  tboro  appeared  40  for  the  amend- 
uieut  of  Mr  Mactie,  and  18  for  the  inntinn  of  Mr  Cox.  The  anieud- 
luent  was  therefore  declared  to  be  carried.  The  proxies  sent  in  to 
the  Directors  were  stated  to  show  the  following  result*:  — 


*'  Against  Sunday  traius, 
"  For  Sunday  trains, 


8U)ck. 

£309,376 
30,237 


Vote*. 

4481 
233 


"  Mjgority  against  Sunday  trains,  £279,139  4248  " 

The  comparatively  small  attendance,  i»n  thes<'  two  nccA«lon'«,  of 
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totfc*  ■oriw.  MU  lit 
WkT  tkai  ao  actaal  trul  of  itra^th  votU  teke 

Um  Sabtelariaa  IiiiIot  votM  «H«r«  «a 

aia^fov  wid  II 


■Mtar  af  tMr  Mtmia  («1m  aiMay  r«iU»  ia  GIm 
inrfciDJ),  aai  vmU,  w«wv«r,  by  «  Btenl  m 
;  aM  M  mmII  rtm^lfc  tf  pf«xi«  to  thai  «r  v«««n 


of 


MlayTnuMiH 


U;  haaaOj,  tk«  Dfrwten  akatl  raMh  Um  eoarietiaa  tkai 
Mf  «ilMU  towitklKiM  frrai  tlM  iraUic  tha  IN  oTlh*  Sorfay 
liwy  aca4  aoi  kt  ^atonrad  fratt  daiag  jaiUca  kv  any  roaipaet  witk 
Umm  Sabbalariai  vImv  MVttal  yaan  aga»  Mpaa  Umb  iato  |N>iror  ; 
ftr,  is  Um aya alikaaf  aarality and  tba  law, •*W7 acreaaaat  to  da 

Toii.     Nor  aa 


arhai  k  njfkt  awl  Okgd  n,  ak  MIm,  nnll  aad  roiiL  N<w  aaad  iVy 
paf  anah  nfpu4  to  t£>  rtaolatloaa  of  tlia  awatutgs  abovo  reCicTHl 
ta— eaniai  as  Umm  laaolatioBa  wen  I7  a  ■aall  bat  activa  netian  of 
Iba  ibaiabeUan.    Tba  aMmfjr  baa  a  praferaUa  claim  to  tbeir  n- 

rA;  aad  if,  is  ipHa  of  tba  fftcta  abore  addaeed,  it  appear  to  them 
yJM  what  tb«  wUh  of  tbe  majurit;  ia,  a  cbeap  and  easy  mo<k 
af  aietrtaining  Uio  truth  is  at  haod :  let  tbem  tend  to  each  ifaaro* 
Wider  a  eiresbr  indoaiag  a  simpU  und  umamtmgmimt  dadaration,  to  be 
ijfarl  aod  retanied  by  tmA  m  ankMtiU  U  Ae pnptud  amioiitd 
wuMcn;  and  let  them,  in  doing  so,  refrain  from  directly  or 
•mioytiig  their  iuauenc«  at  a  Board  to  bias  any  of  the  sbareb« 
Nooody  who  re^rded  the  running  of  the  Soiulay  Trains  as  a 
of  religiooB  doty  would  fail  to  Ngn  aod  retnm  thtf  declaration 
with ;  and  all  othen  would,  by  omitting  to  do  ao,  tacitly  iutit 
their  eonMot  that  passengers  as  well  as  letters  and  parcels  sh 
again  be  carried.  If  the  preponderance  were  thus  clearly  aacci-taine 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  measnre,  tbe  Boanl  would  be  not  onlyjuiitifie 
but  Ixmnd  by  a  due  respect  for  their  ronstitacnts,  to  carry  it 
eflect  without' delay.  Bat  I  repeat,  that  if  the  public  right  asserted  ii 
the  foregoing  pa^  exist  (aod  till  the  Plea  be  refuted  I  cannot  bal 
regard  it  as  euneltiBtve),  no  such  appeal  to  the  shareholders  is  in  t' 
aljghtext  degree  necessary;  sim-.e  it  is  the  duty  of  tbe  Directors 
fulfil  every  obligation  of  tbe  Company  to  the  public,  whether 
tenths  or  only  a  tonth  or  a  twentieth  of  their  constituents  be  adver 
to  their  doifi'i  so.  And  with  respect  to  the  Sabbatarian  sectioo 
of  the  cummunittf  at  larije,  it  is  plaia  that  although  it  were  as  pre- 
pondurant,  oillier  iu  number  or  in  tho  qualities  which  give  weight  toj 
iiion*H  opinions  nnd  adrico,  as  I  Udlcve  it  to  be  the  reverse,  it 
rnmuustrancos  in  such  a  case  as  this  arc  still  less  entitled  to  re| 
Any  coinplainU  from  that  quarter  against  the  Board  for  honosttjj 
performing  a  bargain,  could  bring  discredit  only  upon  those  who  nil ' 
tbem. 

NoTK  B,  page  3. 

The  Right  to  act  nccordhuj  to qhck  Jidiifiout  Beli^. 

At  the  meeting  to  which  the  contents  of  this  page  wore  original^ 
Aildrmuuvil,    I   v/m  accused   by  the  Rev.   Dr  lioriincr  of  Glasgow, 
ntaiiilniniiig  "a  inonstrnun  doctrine,  which  woubl  cover  and  pr 
(lie  gr(<Atoitt  vices  and  atrocities  thst  had  been  committed  on  the 
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larth.  Would  not,"  he  asked,  "the  Thugs  in  tbo  Bast 
Indies  say  with  porfoct  siucerity  that  they  held  it  as  a  rcligrioua  duty 
to  murder  their  fellow-men  ?  Theirs  was  not  a  religion — ho  would 
call  it  a  superstition  ;  but  on  the  principle  advocated  by  the  gentle- 
man who  first  spoke,  tboso  persons  were  honest,  aud  equally  entitled 
to  hold  their  opinions  with  any  others."* 

This  accusation  was  founded  on  a  speech  in  which  tho  very  words 
printed  in  tho  t<'xt  were  used  : — namely,  that  every  man  is  entitled 
"  to  shape  his  practice  iu  conformity  with  hia  own  conclusions  as  to 
the  divine  will ;  under  this  sole  restriction  alvonys,  that  he  thall  abstain 
from  vioUitinii  by  his  conduct  tlie  ri<ihts  of  his  feilow-men  ;"• — "  that 
for  our  religious  opinions  and  practice,  while  tliey  violate  no  mnii's 
rifihts,  we  are  responsible  to  Ciod  alone  ;"  and  that,  '*  so  hntf  as  the 
rights  of  society  are  uninvaded,  no  one  has  a  right  to  say  to  us,  *  What 
doest  thou  V  "  The  qualification  was  deliberately  thus  reiterated,  in 
order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  misconception  on  the  i5art  even  of  tho 
dullest  hearer  ;  and,  with  the  sanio  object,  the  first  of  the  three  clauses 
here  printed  in  italics  was  uttered  with  as  marked  an  emphasis  as,  a 
pretty  strong  voice  was  capable  of  >?iving  it.f 

If,  as  is  probable  ami  may  bore  bo  assumed,  tho  reverend  gentle- 
man was  not  guilty  of  intentional  misrepresentation,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded, either  that,  iu  his  opinion,  tho  murders  committed  by  the 
Thugs  do  not  *'  violate  the  rights  of  their  feUow-meii ;"  or  that,  in 
believing  me  to  be  the  apologist  of  every  crime  committeil  from  reli- 
gious motives,  ho  fell  into  a  misapprehension  not  less  "monstrous" 
than  tho  iloctrine  which  he  fancied  he  had  heard.  If  the  former  alter- 
native bo  the  true  one,  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  argument;  if  the 
latter,  ho  has  furnished  a  proof  that  to  bo  a  minister  of  tho  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  aud  a  doctor  of  divinity,  is  not  necessarily  to  bo 
so  well  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  religious  tVeed(mi,  as  to  be  iucapablo 
of  ridiculously  misuuderataDding  a  plain  statement  of  its  tritest  and 
nio«t  elementary  principles. 

So  absurdly  complete,  indeed,  was  tho  mistake  of  the  reverend 
gentleman,  that,  instead  of  having  proclaimed  tho  "  monstrous  doc- 
trine" ascribed  to  mo,  /  hwl,  on  the  conlrari/,  been  loudli/  compUiniiig  of 
him  and  his  friends  for  oftiug  in  a  muniter  which,  aafar  as  principle 
is  concerned,  thoruxujfdy  assimilates  tukm  to  tJtosc  very  Thugs  whom  I  am 
represented  as  virtu'illy  taking  under  vnj  patronage  !*  The  fact  is,  that,  in 
iMtcusiug  me,  he  unwittingly  pronounced  his  own  condemnation  ;  for, 

*  Report  of  Dr  Lorimer'9  speech,  in  the  North  British  Mail  of  13th  March 
1850,  p.  1,  col.  6. 

t  That  the  word*  above  quoted  are  exactly  tboae  which  were  spoken,  I  am 
able  to  certify  with  coofidence ;  for,  knowing  well  the  necessity  of  extreme 
prfcision  and  clearness  of  language  In  such  discussions,  bdJ  having  neither 
tal>>nt  nur  (iroctice  as  a  public  speaker,  1  hftd  taken  the  precaution  to  commit 
the  argument  to  paper,  and,  us  all  who  were  present  might  see,  madu  faithful 
use  of  the  raanu.^cript  while  speaking. 

{  "Many  and  many  a  time,"  says  Richard  Baxter,  "my  own  and  others' 
sermonH  have  been  censured,  and  openly  defamed,  for  that  which  never  was 
in  them,  upon  the  ignorance  or  beedLessncM  of  a  censorious  hearer ;  yea,  for  that 
wkieli  they  dirretbj  tpokt  agaitut  ,•  because  they  were  not  understood.  R»peoially 
that  both  a  close  style,  free  from  tautology,  where  every  word  mujt  be 
rkod  by  him  that  will  not  miEundorstand,  »hall  frequently  be  misreported.'' 
C(*r'»  Wirjb,  l>y  Orvie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  561. 
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JmAm  tlie  Thugs,  on  thoir  side,  regard  it  fu  a  meritorious  act  of  ndi- 
gion  to  murder  and  rub  (ravollovs,  so  do  thp  rovorond  d(»rtor  and  hi* 
■ab1>atarian  friends,  on  ihoir  side,  think  it  a  religions  duty  to  rob  the 
jmblic  0/  the  motiijs  of  trai>r.lliny  on  the  Edii^rgK  aiU  GloA'jow  nuiliray  on 
Sunday! — to  tehiih  mfins  of  tnnrlUtiff  th$  ptr$9Ha  nM«d  havt  tu  peifoct 
a  right  tu  the  victims  of  the  Th  mj*  ham  to  their  live*  and  jiroperty  ! 

i'hat  Dr  Lorimer,  not  less  than  tho  Thtigs — or  than  Samuel 
when  he  howod  Aga^j  in  piucus  heforo  the  Lord  in  Gilgal — or  the 
fullowcifl  of  Joshua  when  they  slaught<m^d  tho  Canaanito^ — or  Calvi^i 
whou  he  bunie<I  Scivetus  in  Gouova  for  heresy — or  the  excellent 
Judge  Hale  when  he  condemned  old  women  to  death  for  witchcraft — 
iu  ''  honest  and  equally  entitled  to  hold  his  oimiom  with  any  other," 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  call  in  question.  But  when  from  o|iinion  he 
proceeds  to  action — when,  instead  of  merely  expostulating  with  those 
whom  he  regards  aa  sinnera,  he  hecomos  a  railway-shareholder  and 
joins  a  haml  of  i'obbers  under  tho  idea  that  it  is  his  religious  duty  to 
do  that  which  is  as  truly  a  riulatiou  of  my  rights  as  tho  taking  of 
my  purso  would  bo — I  am  just  as  little  inclined  to  tolerate  Ar>  ~ 
ligious  doing!]  as  I  should  be  to  submit  with  meekness  to  the  predator 
religious  rites  of  tho  Thugs,  or  to  wink  at  any  of  the  other  "  vices  wij 
atrocities"  which  my  doctrine  is  said  to  "  cover  and  protect/ '* 

Dr  Lorimer  appears  to  have  studied  to  little  purposo,  if  at  all,  the 
literature  of  religious  liberty,  else  ho  would  havo  been  more  deeply 
impressed  with  the  fact,  that  during  the  long  and  earnest  contro- 
versy by  which  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters 
was  at  length  established  ou  an  immovable  basis,  tho  accusation 
which  he  so  solemnly  brings  against  me  was  completely  mot  by  the 
champions  of  Ireedom  in  the  17th  century  ;  and  that  any  revival  of  it 
now  is  looked  upon  with  surprise  and  contempt  by  well-informed  and 
thinking  men.  Its  revival,  in  fact,  has  of  late  been  so  seldom  ven- 
tured upon,  that  it  would  be  dithcult  to  point  out  among  Protestant 
writeis  during  the  hundred  ami  fifty  yeai*s  which  have  followed  the 

*  '^Oa  no  occuion,"  •aysthat  very  able  and  consistent  champion  of  religiotu 
liberty,  BiKhop  Wataon,  "ought  we  to  act  in  opposition  to  our  conscience,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  conscienco  we  alwa^-«  act 
rightly  ;  for  there  is  such  n  thing  as  an  erroneous  couacicnce,  and  we  roav  not 
bo  able  to  detect  the  error.  I  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  been  brought  up  at 
fclton  and  at  Cambridge,  who  from  being  a  Protestant  became  a  Romnn  t'atholic. 
Thi»  gentleman  examined  the  foandation  of  tioth  religions,  and  finally  settled 
on  that  of  the  Church  of  Itorao.  He  acted  properly  in  following  the  inipulae  uf 
his  judgment.  I  think  he  formed  an  erroneous  judgment,  but  that  is  only  my 
opinion,  in  opposition  to  his  opinion;  and  even  admitting  my  opinion  to  he 
right,  it  would  be  nncbaritable  in  me  to  condemn  him  ;  for  tiod  only  knows 
whether,  with  bis  talents  and  coustitutionnl  turn  of  minil,  he  enuld  have 
epcapt'd  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen.  With  asimilar  degree  of  moderation, 
therefore,  1  think  of  tile  ditfurent  sects  of  Christians.  Every  sect  believes  itself 
to  be  right ;  hut  it  doe«  not  become  any  of  them  to  say,  '  I  nm  more  righteous 
than  my  neighbour,'  or  to  think  that  tho  gates  of  Heaven  are  shut  against  all 
others." — At^ecdMet  of  the  Life  •>/  Ridutnt  Wattitn,  Jii$tio/i  of  Llnndaf,  wriUtn 
hy  Himtflf,  vol.  ii,,  p.  1>30.     Lond.  1818 

The  danie  truly  Christian  spirit  pervades  the  whole  of  that  instructive  work  ; 
»ee  particularly  vol.  i.,  pp.  107,  118,  and  vol.  li.,  pp.  liV  17  .iii  -J^-J":  'jsj  : 
also  his   Mitt f till HfOHt  Tracln   I'li   Hetijiout,   I'olitieul,  a.. 

Lund.  1815  ;  and  pp.  30  and  47  of  the  C«talogue  of  Book  :<l 

to  vol.  vi.  i>f  his  f'uUtetiun  of  Thtolnffic^l  Tract*,  2(1  ed  ,  hond.  ITWl. 
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di^ath  of  Locke,  a  siu^rlc  iustAtice  of  sornali  an  enterprise,  besides  that 
of  Dr  Loriinor  himself. 

Whili!  religious  lil>t<rty  was?  i?till  a  question  even  among  Protestants 
no  argument  was  more  froquontly  employed  by  the  advocates  of  des- 
potism (hsiu  this  very  one, — That  the  right  of  private  judgment 
would,  if  conceded  to  all,  sanction  every  species  of  crime,  sedition,  and 
immorality,  which  knaves  or  enthusiasts  might  pretend  or  iniao^ine 
to  fall  within  the  sphere  of  their  roliarious  duties.  How  strenuously 
and  effectively  the  inference  was  repudiated,  may  be  learned  from 
the  controversies  of  the  day;*  and  in  particular  from  the  following 
^e  in  Ijocke's  conclusive  Ldt^  concfrnitu^  Toleration,  a  work  in 
which  the  whole  subject  of  meo's  religious  rights  is  handled  with  con- 
summate ability. 

"  As  the  magistrate,"  says  ho,  *•  has  no  power  to  impose  by  his  laws, 
the  use  of  any  rites  and  ceremonies  in  any  church,  so  neither  has  he 
any  power  ioforhid  the  use  of  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  are  already 
received,  approved,  and  practised  by  any  church  :  because  if  he  did 
80,  he  would  destroy  tho  cliurcli  itself;  the  end  of  whose  institution 
is  only  to  worahip  God  with  freedom,  after  its  own  manner. 

"  You  will  say,  by  this  rule,  if  some  congregations  should  have  a 

mind  to  sacrifice  infants,  or,  as  the  jirimitive  Cliristians  were  falsely 

Accused,  lustfully  pollute  themselves  in  promiscuous  uucleanness,  or 

[practice  any  other  such  heinous  enormities,  is  tho  magistrate  obliged 

'to  tolerate  them,  because  they  aro  committed  in  a  religious  assembly  ? 

1 1  answer,  No.     These  things  are  not  lawful  in  the  ordinary  course  of 

life,  nor  in  any  private  house  ;  and  therefore  neither  aro  they  so  in 

the  worship  of  (aod,  or  in  any  religious  meeting.    But  indeeil  if  any 

..poople  congregated  upon  account  of  religion,  should  bo  tiesirous  to  sacri- 

l^ce  a  calf,  I  deny  that,  that  ought  to  ho  prohiliited  ^'  a  law.    Meliboous, 

rhose  calf  it  is,  may  lawfiilly  kill  his  calf  at  homo,  and  burn  any  part 

■of  it  that  he  thinks  fit.     For  no  injury  is  thereby  done  to  any  one,  no 

prejudice  to  another  man's  goods.     And  for  the  same  reason  ho  may 

kill  his  calf  also  in  a  religious  meeting.     Whether  tho  doing  so  be 

well-pleasing  to  God  or  no,  it  is  their  part  to  consider  that  do  it.   The 


*  Se«.  for  indtanco,  ApoUotiii  Jus  Majpstatig  circa  Sacra,  torn,  i.,  pp.  26,  66, 68, 
quot^  in  Dr  M'Crie'n  MiscelUneous  Writingn,  p.  478 ;  Lettpr  from  Kaustus 
iBociuiu  to  Marliiiiu  Vadovitz,  14tb  Jiuio  1598,  in  Toulmin's  Meiuoim  of  So- 
'clous,  pp.  103,  105,  111 ;  Ur  Jolui  Owen's  Works,  xv.,  74,  201,  239,  ii4l,  242; 
Taylor's  I<>herty  of  Prophesying,  Epistlo  Dedicatory,  and  Sect,  xiii.,  §  2;  Soct. 
ivi.,  §  3  ;  Sect,  xix.,  />a».rini'(Hclipr's  edition  of  iiis  Works,  vii.,  403,  411;  viii, 
118, 142,  212);  Hisliop  Barlows  Case  of  a  Toleration  in  Matters  of  Keligion,  pp. 
21,  31 ;  Barciny'n  Apology  for  the  Quakers,  Prop.  14  ;  and  Locke's  Letter  con- 
cerning Toleration,  cd.  1765,  p.  61.   Among  later  writers,  see  Dr  Benjamin  Ib- 
bot's  Sermons  on  the  Right  and  Duty  of  Private  Judgment,  in  the  Boyle  Lectures, 
ii.,  806;  Dr  Balguy's  Third  Charge  (on  iSeligiou«  Liberty)  delivered  to  the 
.Clergy  of  tho  Archdeaconry  of  Winchester,  in  his  Nine  Discourses,  Ac,  p,  208, 
edit.,  1817  :  Dr  Fumeaux's  Loiters  to  Blacksione  concerning  bis  Exposition 
of  the  Act  of  Toleration,  &c.,  pp.  158, 160  (London,  1770);  Dr  Parr's  Works,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  710,  715;  Uichop   Heber's   Life  of  Taylor,   pp.  216,  217,  318;  SU- 
^..,,,1; ■.  i!..view  of  the  I'rogresB  of  Religious  Opinions  during  the  Nineteenth 
(  '.  3li  (Lond.  1826;;  Samuel  Bailey's  Essay  on  the  Formation  and 

:i  of  Opinions,  2d  od.,  p.  316  (Lond.  1826);  and  an  admirable  article 
e  Right  of  Private  Judgment  In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixxvi.,  p.  412. 
■at  \i  from  tho  pen  of  Mr   Henry  Rogers,  and  is  reprinted  among  his 
■elected  from  that  periodical,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1. 
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part  of  the  MMgiskftto  is  only  U>  take  care  tli«,t  the  oommonwealth 
rocoivo  no  prejudice,  and  that  there  be  no  injury  dooe  to  any  man, 
tiitiior  in  lito  or  estate.  And  thus  what  may  be  spent  on  a  feast,  may 
bo  N|i<!iil  on  a  sacrifice.  But  if  peradrentare  sach  were  the  state  of 
tliiiiKM,  thai  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  required  all  slaogbter 
of  l>i'HAt«  lihoutd  1)0  forborne  for  some  while,  in  order  to  the  encreasing 
of  tho  dtock  of  cattle,  that  had  been  destroyed  by  some  extraordinary 
murrain  ;  whu  sous  not  that  the  magistrate,  in  such  a  case,  may  for- 
liid  nli  liiH  Hulijccts  to  Icill  any  calft  for  any  use  whatMerer  ?  Only  it  is 
to  bo  o1j«orvod,  thiit  in  this  case  the  law  is  not  made  about  a  religioosi 
but  a  political  niattur  :  nor  is  the  sacrifice,  but  the  slaughter  of  calroa, 
thondiy  pruhibitod. 

"  liy  tliiit  wo  nr.o  what  difference  there  is  between  the  chareh  and 
tho  cuniinniiwi^nkli.  Whatsoever  is  lawful  in  the  commonweallb. 
fsnnot  be  pffdiiliittid  by  the  magistrate  in  tho  church.  Whatsoo%er 
is  pfi-niitri<'l  iiiitu  any  of  his  subjects  for  their  ordinary  use,  neither 
can  iKif  oit^lit  tu  be  forbidden  by  him  to  any  sect  of  pdople  for  their 
ndiKii'DH  'itos.  If  any  man  may  lawfully  take  bread  or  wine,  either 
Mittir>><  (ir  kneeling  in  his  own  house,  the  law  ought  not  to  abridge 
him  of  thi'  mmi)  liliorty  in  his  religious  worship  ;  though  in  the  church 
tho  udo  of  bread  and  wine  be  verj'  different,  and  be  there  applied  to 
l\w  uiyNti!rit*N  of  t'liith,  and  rit«3  of  divine  worship.  But  those  thin^ 
that  arc  prfjiuiifial  to  tint  common  weal  of  a  people  in  their  ordinary 
UMs,  and  am  tltiiffaii.'  forbidiJon  by  laws,  those  things  ought  not  to  be 
p<iriiiitt«d  io  c'liundics  in  their  sacrod  rites.  Only  the  magistrate 
oUKJit  alwayK  to  be  very  careful  that  ho  do  not  misuse  his  authority, 
to  Mic  ojiprowiion  of  any  church,  under  pretence  of  public  good." 

'i'lio  riiapistrato,  then,  ignoring  men's  motives  altogether,  attends 
numdy  to  thtiir  nrliong.  When  these  infringe  the  rights  of  any 
wliotii  ho  IK  hound  tii'  protect,  \w  steps  in  and  punishes  the  aggressor; 
anil  vi\\cn  tho  itijuriouti  act  happeus  to  be  part  of  a  religious  ceremony, 
I  lie  piititHlitiiciit  "in  for  tho  w'li  injury  or  crime,  and  not  for  the  thtoiogiccd 
arror,  t)f  tlun  hx  hoH  no  right  to  take  the  slightest  coguixaaee ;  it  if 
enfirtdy  lu'voud  hlK  jurisdiction. 

Now,  wlml  ijj  truo  in  such  cases  of  the  magistrate  as  the  represen- 
tfttivi)  of  tho  commuuity,  is  truo  of  tho  individual  members  of  tho 
cunitnunity ;  luid  what  is  truo  of  sacred  rites  in  churches,  is  trne  of 
tacrod  <Iiit  '\{\%  in  railway  meetings.  As  tho  Sabbatarians  may,  without 
hhnlranco  from  any  hiiirmn  law,  kill,  by  way  of  sacrifice,  any  calf  be- 
longing not  l»)  "  M»^lili(Mus"  but  to  thouj3olvo8,  so  may  they  lawfully 
(whulhur  wisily  or  unwisely  is  not  bore  the  question)  put  a  stop  to  tho 
running  of  all  coaches,  cabs,  and  other  vehicles,  behiujiiut  to  themselva, 
and  all  railwnt/  trains  under  their  control  {whctlter  plying  an  Sund<^  or 
Salttrilai/),  by  which  other  men  have  no  nionT  to  be  cahried.  In  tho 
foregoing  Plea,  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  public  am  entitled  to  be 
carried  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  on  Sundays;  and 
what  I  atlirm  is,  that  neither  the  magistrate,  nor  Dr  Lorimor  and 
his  associates,  nor  the  Directors,  aro  at  liberty  to  deprive  us  of  the 
enjoyment  of  that  right,  on  tho  ground  that  they  aro  doing  what  is 
(».  e.  what  they  think)  accoptablo  to  God.  If  the  reverend  gentle- 
man deny  the  right,  let  him  demonstrate  the  inconclusiveness  of  tho 
grounds  on  which  it  is  maintained. 
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Note  C,  page  3. 
God's  Truth  and  Man's  Truth. 

"  Logical  troth,"  says  Dr  Campbell,  "  consisteth  in  tlio  conformity 
of  oar  ooaceptions  to  their  archetj-pes  in  the  nature  of  things,"* 
This  is  absolute  truth,  or  God's  truth ;  and  its  expression  in  words  is 
verbal  truth:  "  Those  propoHitions,"  says  WoUaston,  "  are  true,  which 
«]q>re»  things  as  they  are :  or,  tiuth  is  the  conformity  of  those  words 
or  aigtis  by  which  things  are  pxpressed,  to  the  things  theniBolves."f 

The  other  kind  of  truth,  which  iu  the  text  is  distinguished  from 
abtiulute  aod  eternal  truth,  and  to  which  the  appellation  of  man's 
truth  may  be  fitly  applied,  is  that  described  by  Dr  Beattie  where  he 
says — "  I  account  that  to  bo  truth  which  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture determines  us  to  believe,  and  that  to  he  falsdtood  which  the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature  dotormines  us  to  disbelieve.  .  .  .  We  often  believe 
what  we  afterwards  find  to  be  false :  but  while  belief  continues,  we  think 
it  true :  when  we  discover  its  falsity,  we  believe  it  no  longer.  ,  .  . 
Truths  are  of  diflerent  kinds ;  some  are  coiiain,  others  only  probable ; 
and  we  ought  not  to  call  that  act  of  the  iniiid  which  atttmds  tho  per- 
ception of  certainty,  and  that  which  attends  tho  perception  of  proba- 
"^lity  by  one  and  tho  same  name.  Some  have  called  tho  former 
IttnvictioH,  and  the  latter  assent.  All  convictions  are  equally  strong; 
but  aaeent  admits  of  innumerable  degrees,  from  mand  certainty,  which 
is  the  highest  degree,  downward,  through  the  several  stages  of  opinion, 

to  that  suspense  of  judgment  which  is  called  d^ubt."'^ "Of 

the  eternal  relations  and  fitnesses  of  things,"  says  the  same  writer, 
"we  know  nothing;  all  that  we  know  of  truth  and  falsehood  is, 
that  our  constitution  determines  us  iu  some  cases  to  believe,  in 
others  to  disbelieve  ;  and  that  to  us  is  truth  which  we  feel  that 
we  must  believe ;  and  that  to  us  is  falsehood  which  wo  feel  that 
we  must.  disb€lieve."§  "  We  are  here,"  says  he,  "  treating  of  tho 
nature  and  immutability  of  truth,  as  perceived  by  human  faculties. 
Whatever  intuitive  propositJun,  man,  by  the  law  of  his  nature,  must 
believe  as  certain,  or  as  probable,  is,  in  regard  to  him,  certain  or  pro- 
bable truth ;  and  must  constitute  a  part  of  human  knowledge,  and 
remain  unalterably  the  same,  as  long  as  the  human  constitution  ro- 
aains  unaltered."!  "  While  man  continues  in  his  present  state,  our 
own  intellectual  feelings  are,  and  must  be,  the  standard  of  truth  to 
us.  All  evidence  productive  of  belief,  is  resolvable  into  the  eviilonce 
of  consciousness ;  and  comes  at  last  to  this  point, —  I  believe  because 
I  believe,  or  because  tho  law  of  my  nature  determines  me  to  believe. 
This  belief  may  be  called  implicit ;  bat  it  is  the  only  rational  belief 
of  which  wc  are  capable:  and  to  say  that  our  minds  ought  not  to 


*  PhUod.  uf  Rhetoric,  F).  I.,  ob.  5,  at  the  beginning, 
t  Ttie  Religion  of  Nature  Delineated,  Sect.  I.,  par.  4. 

2   UeMj  oa  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth,  Put  t.,  ch.  1,  pp.  18, 19. 
tiL  1810. 

I  IU,  P*rt  II.,  ch.  1,  S  2,  p.  134. 
I  lb..  Put  II.,  ch.  1,  rs.  p.  148. 
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Bubinit  to  it,  U  as  ab^iurd  as  to  say  that  uur  liu^licK  ought  i><>t  t«  Iw 
nourished  with  food.  Revelatiou  itself  niuttt  be  attended  with  evi- 
dence to  satisfy  consciousnoss,  or  common  sense  ;  ot]terwi««<  it  C4in  nev»»r 
Im  rationally  believed.  By  the  ovidi-noe  of  the  gospel,  th«  rational 
Christian  is  perauadcd  that  it  comeu  from  God.  Ho  ncquietiL'CS  in  it 
88  truth,  not  because  it  ir  recommended  by  others,  but  bccauHO  it  satis- 
iies  his  own  undol^stand^ug."* 

It.  thus  appears  that  a  doctrine  which,  when  uttered  by  me,  ia 
''  iuoD.strou8"  and  dangerous,  has  for  tlirco  quarters  of  »  century  blood 
harmless  and  admire<l  in  the  principal  work  written  in  opii  '^ 

the  sceptical  philosophy  of  Hume  !  '*  Our  own  iutolloctuul 
Bays  Dr  Boattie,  ''  are,  and  must  be,  the  standard  of  truth  to  u&." 
"  The  opinions  a  man  adopts,"  say  I,  "  are  the  truth  to  him."  These 
two  propositions  are  idontinal ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  mine  aasert.s  (as 
Dr  Loriwer  says  it  does)  that  "  there  in  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  of 
truth,"  then  is  Dr  Beattio's  chargeable  with  the  same  enormity. 

But  every  discriminating  reader  m\l  see  that  both  Dr  Beattie  and 
I  assert  merely  the  fundaiiicntal  doctrine  of  Protestantism,  that  each 
man's  own  jud^roent  is  to  himself,  though  to  nobody  else,  the  standard 
of  truth.  Whoever  denies  tliis,  and  affirms  that  there  is  another  stand- 
ard, is  bound  to  tell  what  the  true  standard  is,  and  to  prove  that  it 
really  possosLses  the  character  which  is  claimed  for  it. 

Many  will  say  that  the  revealed  declarations  of  God  are  th<'  stand- 
ard of  religious  truth.  Admitting  this  to  be  the  fact,  a  standard 
must  still  be  found  to  determine,  \tl,  whore  the  revealed  dedaratiouit 
of  God  are  to  be  found ;  and,  2dly,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
records  contaiuing  them.  Now,  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  in  the  act  of  private  judgment  that  these  ques- 
tions can  be  answered ;  so  that  private  judgment  is  in  fact  the  au- 

*  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth,  Part  III.,  ch.  1,  p.  264. 
Id  the  following  Hdm  of  fiutlo-,  the  word  (mtA  ii  used  in  the  icnse  of  man'* 
tiiiih .-  ia  other  words,  belief,  pcrauasiun,  or  op'tDion  : — 

"  Th'  Egyptians  wornhipp'd  dog«,  and  for 
Their  faith  made  iDtemecine  war ; 
Others  ador'd  a  rat,  and  Aome 
For  that  chtircli  sofler'd  uiartyrdom  ; 
The  Ttidiotu  fought  for  the  (rufA 
Uf  th'  elephant  nnd  monkey's  tooth  : 
And  many,  to  defend  that  faith. 
Fought  it  out  ftwrditut  to  death." 

Uudibrat,  I'ojt  I.,  Canto  I.,  v.  773-780. 

"  Our  opinions/*  says  Dr  Ibbot,  "  do  not  alter  the  natare  of  things,  and  mi 
them  true  or  false  as  we  believe  or  disbelieve  them.  Things  are  truo  or  falsa 
in  themselves  antecedently  to,  and  exclusively  of,  our  opinions  about  them.  So 
that  though  every  man's  religion  be  true  to  himsalf,  yet  it  does  not  therefore 
fallow  that  it  is  true  in  itself  because  he  believes  it  to  be  so.  lie  may  have 
iuadi>  a  wrong  choice,  and  embraced  his  religion  before  he  bad  duly  weighed 
the  proofs  of  it." — Doijh  Letturci,n.,  818;  Sermon  entitled,  "The  Ubjections 
against  PriTate  Judgment  answered." 

Besides  "  God's  truth"  and  "  man's  truth,"  above  explained,  there  la  "  moral 
truth,"  which  is  the  verbal  exprcision  of  the  latter,  and  is  defined  by  Locke  to 
be  "  speaking  of  things  according  to  the  persuasion  of  our  own  minds,  thoagb 
the  proposition  we  speak  agree  not  to  the  reality  of  things." — i.'<My,  B.  IV., 
ch.  v.,  §  11. 
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prcino  ar1)itcr  here  ns  iu  every  Ihingclse/    In  regnrd  to  llie  question, 
What  are  the  revealed  dcclar4ilion&  of  (lod  ?  thero  is  a  prctly  general 

*  "  For  wb%t,**  8ftyi  the  mast  eminent  of  Scottish  theologiun,  "  ii  every  man's 
immediute  Bt&iidnrd  of  orthodoxy  but  his  own  opinioriN  f  .  .  .  Shniitd  ye  object, 
that  the  Rtnndnrd  id  not  any  thing  »o  fleeting  a»  opinion  ;  it  i»  the  word  of  liod, 
&nd  right  reason  :  this,  if  ye  attend  to  it,  will  brin^  you  buck  to  the  very  Bante 
point  which  ye  seek  to  avoid.  The  dictaies  both  of  ^rripture  and  of  reason, 
we  Hen  bur  loo  plainly,  are  differently  intcrjireted  by  difTerunt  person!*,  of  whose 
sincerity  we  have  nn  pround  to  doubt.  Now  to  every  individual,  tlint  only, 
anioD^rfit  all  the  vurieticM  of  oentitnents,  can  be  his  rule,  which  to  the  lie^t  of  his 
judgment,  that  in,  in  his  opinion,  \»  the  ini]K>rt  of  e;Uier.  Kor  is  there  a  pos- 
sibility of  avoidin;,;  thia  recurrence  nt  last.  But  .  .  .  such  if  the  presump- 
tion of  vain  irnm  (of  v\ hicli  bnd  quality  the  weakest  judgment!)  have  comtnonly 
th«  greatest  nbare;,  that  it  i»  with  difficulty  any  one  penon  can  be  brought  to 
think  that  any  other  person  hn»,  or  r«n  have,  bh  strong  conviction  of  a  different 
set.  of  opinions  as  he  hat)  of  his.'' — (/>r  CtimfbdCf  L^tturc  ou  EtcL  llitt.,  Lect.  '2o.) 

Thin  siihjeirt  is  exeelli-iiily  illuHtrut<'d  by  Mr  Ulanco  White,  in  hi.'.  Observa- 
pn»  on  Uereny  and  <  Pritiodoxy.  "  What,"  nays  be,  *'  do  divinfs  understand  bv 
' rution  muh  ?  The  oriswer  at  fii'st  appears  obvious.  '  Christian  truth  (it 
witl  be  »aid|  is  what  Chrirt  uiid  his  apostles  knew  and  taught  concerning  sal> 
vatiiiu  under  the  Goapel.'  Thus  far  we  find  no  difllculty  :  but  (let  me  a»k 
again)  whore  does  this  exi't  ns  an  object  txttrtxal  to  our  mind^  ?  The  answer 
appears  no  leas  obvious  than  the  former  :  '  In  the  Bible.' — Still  I  must  ask,  Is 
thi?  MATPniAL  Uible  the  Christian  truth  about  n hich  Chrihtinns  dispute? 
'  No  (it  will  be  r^ndily  ssidj:  not  the  matehial  lUble,  but  the  8kn.sk  of  the 
Bible.' — Now  (\  beg  to  know)  is  the  SENi^E  of  tlie  Bible  an  object  tjetrH'il  to 
oar  niindii  i  Does  any  jriuie  of  the  Bibit?,  accessible  to  man,  exist  any  where  but 
in  the  mind  of  each  ro»n  who  receivc-s  it  from  the  words  he  reads?  Tlie  Divine 
lind  certainly  know»  in  what  sense  those  words  were  used  :  but  as  we  cunuot 
BmpATv  our  mental  inipreHsioni.  with  that  niodel  and  original  of  all  truth,  it  is 
^lear  that  by  the  iruff  of  the  Itible  we  niuKt  mean  our  own  sense  of  itii  meaning. 
When,  therefore,  any  man  declares  his  intention  to  defend  Chriniaa  truth,  he 
only  expresics  his  dcteriniimtlon  to  defend  his  own  noiioiiii,  as  produced  by  the 
words  uf  the  Biblf*.     No  other  ChriBli'tn  truth  exists  for  us  in  our  prt^sent  stale. 

"  I  feel  confident  that  what  I  have  now  Ktnted  is  a  fact,  which  everj*  reHert- 
ing  person  rony  ascertain  bi-)ond  doubt,  by  looking  Into  bis  own  mind  .-  yet  I 
ktiow  that  fvw  tvill  nttenipl  the  mental  examtiiiiliuo  necessary  for  the  ncknow* 
lodgment  of  tliLs  fact.  A  stiirni  of  ftcjing  will  rise  ut  the  view  of  the  preced- 
ing argument;  and  impassioned  qu><»tions,  whether  Christianity  Is  a  dream — 
whitliiT  I'liri.'it  Lould  lea«e  u.<i  in  such  a  ))tnte  of  uncertainty — whether  there  is 
no  diffrrfno-  between  truth  and  error,  with  ninny  others  more  directly  pointed 
at  myself,  will  bring  the  inquiry  t<:>  the  end  of  all  theological  questions — abase, 
hatred,  ond  (were  it  not  for  the  protection,  hIaa!  of  the  great  and  powerful 
multitude  who.  '  caring  not  for  these  thinpi.'  take,  nevertheless,  more  interest 
In  the  public  peuce  tbun  GhIIio;  severe  bodily  suffering,  and  perhaps  death. 

"  The  mfnliiX  fart  which  1  have  stated  is,  nevertheless,  as  unchnngeable  ns 
the  intellectual  law*  to  which  Ood  has  bubjected  mankind  ;  as  fixed  as  the 
means  employed  by  God  himself  to  address  hia  revelation  to  us.  The  Christian 
trtnh,  which  mun  can  make  an  object  of  drfeiice,  is  nn  impression  which  exists 
in  his  own  mind  :  it  is  kin  own  t'hri^tinn  truth  which  be  wilfully  identities  with 
the  C'brutiun  truth  which  is  known  to  the  Divine  Mind.  That  each  individual 
is  bound  U}  bold  that  L'brlstiiui  truth  which  he  coiuicientionsly  believes  to  have 
fill  ml  :  that  it  is  the  great  moral  duty  of  every  man  to  pretmre  himself  con- 
.lusly  for  the  undisturbed  reception  of  tho  imprfnion  which  ho  is  to  re- 
...il  to  follow  as  Ckriiiian  truth,  1  cannot  doubt  at  all,  I  acknowledge, 
^l;.),  ihi>  duty  of  every  man  to  aK«ist  others  (without  inlruAion),  as  much  ns  it 
may  bo  in  his  power,  in  receiving  •  mental  impression  similar  to  that  which 

hi- -     -  "■    ■  *',in  truth.      But  it  is  at  thi^  point  that  a  fierce  contest 

Is  tills  :  certain  men  wish  to  force  nil  others  to  reverence 

_.  ^ _.._,, t  the  mental  impression,  the  *<•««,   which  each  receives 

i4  Wbl«— not  tlie  conviction  at  whicb  e««b  bns  arrived— but  the  Inv- 
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ftgr«euii'nt  among  PrutestantA,  that  the  collection  of  anciont  books 
furtnlni;  the  Biblo,  is  tho  only  authontic  rrrordof  Oo«l'»8UivornatunU 
n-velations  to  man  ;  hut  vi\u<n  the  true  mtvtniiiij  <if  it  comcis  luiilrr  coo- 
siilerntion,  men's  private  sUmUrda  ol' truth,  when  tVeely  applied,  are 
fi'iiiiil  hy  exiHTifm'o  to  furnish,  in  nmny  vns^*,  the  most  upposito  In- 
dications, bnt'  tiKiu's  judgment  ilccidrs  that  tho  ilootrinen  of  Calvin 
Jtro  revealed  in  tho  Biltle  ;  another,  thosi-  of  the  I'tipe  ;  a  third,  thow 
of  Arminiua  ;  a  fourth,  those  of  .Soeiniia ;  a  fifth,  tho^o  of  <iL'ori;e 
Fox  ;  and  a  sixth,  thow  of  Swedonhorg.  In  regard  to  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  t^.-ihlmth,  one  man  agreeR  with  Sir  Andrew  Agnow, 
another  with  Archbishop  Whalely.  An<l  each  nnavoidnhly  rc^nnU 
his  own  opinitms  m  tho  truth,  ami  thusu  of  thu  other  in  -i, 

su  far  as  dilfirout  from  biit  owu.  as  error,     iti  like  Uianiiei  li- 

gious  truth"  of  ^iavagos  io  very  ditTerent  frora  that  of  cjvili/r<l  mou, 
and  tho  "truth"  of  a  "  conso(Tftto<l  c<d)bler"  from  that  of  an  abli» 
and  accomplished  scholar.  So  also,  the  "  religious  truth"  of  thought- 
ful inquirers  is  usually  dilTerent,  iu  many  respocta,  at  tho  ago  of  wixty^ 
from  what  it  w:i!i  at  twenty. 

Baxter,  a  man  who,  during  a  long  and  active  Ufo,  lM>tb  ihuugbt  and 
puhlishod  with  more  rapidity  and  earnestness  than  any  other  thoolo* 
gian  of  his  own  or  porliupfl  any  age,  makei*  repeated  nicntiou  of  his 
experience  in  regard  to  alterations  of  his  views.  *'  If,"  says  ho,  "yon 
must  nevfcr  change  your  first  opinions  or  nppreheni>i<tn8,  how  will 
you  grow  in  understanding?  Will  you  be  no  wiser  at  age  than  you 
were  at  childhoo4l  i  .  .  .  Our  first  unripe  apprehensions  of  things  will 
certainly  l^e  greatly  changed,  if  wo  are  studious,  and  of  imjiroved  uu- 
dei"standing8.  . . .  For  my  own  part,  ray  judgment  is  altered  from  many 
of  my  youthful,  confident  approh«'n8ions  •.  and  where  it  h<ddclh  the 
saino  conclu.sion,  it  rejecteth  abundanco  of  the  arguments,  as  vain, 
which  once  it  rested  iu.  And  where  I  keep  to  the  same  condusious 
and  arguments,  my  apprehension  of  them  is  not  tho  same,  but  1  8«o 
more  satisfying  light  in  many  things  which  I  took  but  upon  trust 
before."*    Again  :  "  The  great  mutability  of  our  apprehensions  doth 


presRion  and  conviction  of  some  th(>ological  RPCt  or  cliurch.     '1'  tn 

trutti  of  some  privi|pg«d  lenders  (It  l»  conbeniled  by  every  churcli  i  ■  ly ) 

•bould  be  rocognUed  as  Christian  truth  by  all  the  world  :  in  ntoroaccurutc,  Im- 
RAUse  more  xcientiiic  latiguitge,  OhriAtian  parties, of  thi'  most  ditforent  fbi»mct»ri, 
have  for  oighteen  contiiriea  agreed  ouly  in  thifc — that  lb«  tuhjet-tivt  Chriallui 
truth  of  certain  men  •houM,  by  coinpuliion,  bo  made  tbe  ohjtttive  I'liriotian 

truth  to  all  the  world:  i.  t.  thut  Ibo  tmtr  which  tho  Stripture*  did  -•  - ••iio 

or  other  convey,  or  still  convey,  tu  such  mid  kucIi  men,  sliould  be  if  <1 

Its  identical  with  that  sense  which  was  in  the  mind  of  tb«  writers  ^^i  ■'■^•; 

tbe  true  sense  which  is  known  to  the  Divini?  Mind. 

"  Opposition  to  these  varioux  Ktnndnrdfl  of  (.'hristian  trutli,  with  thoM  who 
respectively  adopt  them,  is  Heresy."— I'p.  5-7. 

Bee  also  p.  fi8  of  the  »ame  work  :  J.  Mnrlineau'a  "  llattonale  of  BeUgioiu  l£a« 
qoiry  ;  or  the  (^n     '■  '         '         .1,  tho  Dlble.  and  tlic  Cburch,"  L«cttur« 

•  v.,  [I.  56  of  the  •'  •[>  Whfttply's  "  K»«iiys  on   Sotn"  of  tiM 

Dangers  to  Chri«i. ■•■•!—  f- ''•'•  T I'l '»■■'  '  ■"•'t'lct 

of  it«  Professors,"  2d  I  li- 

tion  Unveiled  :  or,  an  t     ,  !  !• 

tntive  Teaching  in  tho  Church,  '  p.  7o  ;  '<  i 

nnd  Scld<?n'B  Table  Talk,  a/lidu  on  "  P-  .*, 

vol.  ill.,  Part  ii.,  p.  20('.0.    Thr  p  .- 

♦  ChriBtian  Kthics,  Pnrt  I,  ch. 


shew  that  tboy  are  not  many  things  [in  theology,  &c.]  that  wo  are  cer- 
tain of.  Do  we  not  feel  in  oureelves  hnw  new  thoughts  and  new  reasons 
are  ready  to  breed  now  conjectures  in  us,  and  that  looketh  doubtful 
to  U8,  upon  further  thoughts,  uf  which  long  before  we  had  no  doubt  i 
Besides  the  multitudes  that  change  their  very  religion,  every  studious 
person  so  oft  changeth  his  conceptions,  Jis  may  testify  the  shallowness 
of  our  minds."*  In  his  autobiography,  published  in  the  Rclupiim 
Baxteuaufr,  he  has  rrconlfid,  in  simple  and  beautiful  terms,  his  last 
thoughts  on  this  subject.  The  pasfiagu  has  often  been  reprinted,  and 
is  characterised  by  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  as  "  the  most  impressive 
record  in  our  own  language,  if  not  in  any  tongue,  of  the  gradual  ripen- 
ing of  a  powerful  mind  under  the  culture  of  incessant  study,  wide 
experience,  and  anxious  self-observation."  f  Coleridge,  also,  pro- 
nounces this  autobiography  of  Baxter  to  be  "  an  inestimable  book. "J 
If  there  bo  one  ptiint  in  theology  which,  more  than  nuy  other,  ia 
in  this  country  thought  by  most  people  to  be  clearly  revealed  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Many  are  unable  to  conceive 
it  possible,  that  an  intelligent  and  candid  reader  of  the  Scriptures 
should  fail  to  discover  it  plainly  taught  there ;  and  some  are  even 
ignorant  of  the  existence,  in  past  or  present  times,  of  Christians  who 
deny  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.§  Yet  there  have 
been  scholars, — and  these  not  a  few, — who,  although  brought  up  in 
the  belief  of  this  doctrine,  and  sometimes  biassed  by  weighty  induce- 
ments to  give  it8  evidence  the  most  favourable  consideration,  have 
beon  led,  after  mature  study  of  the  Bible  and  those  branches  of  learn- 

*  Of  F»lBely-Pret*n<lcil  Knowledge,  Part  I.,  ch.  xvj, ;  Works,  vol.  xv.,  p.  130. 

t  Edinburgh  Rtviow,  vol,  Ixx.,  p.  218.  See  Rdigwct  Daxttriana,  P«rt  I., 
pp.  124-135,  Lond.  1696.  The  p&saagea  referred  to  are  given  by  Mr  Orme  in 
hia  Life  of  Baxter,  pp.  775-785  ;  and  by  Dr  Wordsworth,  in  hi«  Eccte«iaatical 
Biography,  vol.  v.,  p.  559.  8oDie  extracLt  may  bo  smd  in  Cbamberv's  Cyolo- 
pvdla  of  English  Literature,  vol.  i.,  pp.  454-7.  See  also  Vi  Samuel  Johntou'i 
ob«crvatiuQ«  on  tbiti  subject  in  the  itambler,  No.  196. 

Swift,  in  his  Thoughts  on  Variou*  Subjects,  cxrlaims  :  "  If  a  man  would  regis- 
ter nil  his  upinionK  upon  love,  politics,  religion,  learning,  dc,  beginning  from 
hit  youth,  and  ho  go  on  to  old  age,  what  a  bundle  of  inconsisteucies  and  con- 
tradietiofia  would  nppi>ar  at  laitt!" 

And  Niebuhr.  writing  to  a  friend  in  1814,  observee  :  "  It  is  not  thii  Popo,  bat 
the  impo«itiun  of  n  creed,  whirh  the  true  lover  of  freedom  fears  ;  for  no  one 
individual  can  undertake  to  hold  the  same  crocd  unchnnged  throughout  his  life, 
ftod  no  two  can  believe  exactly  alilte,  unless  they  choke  themselves  with  words." 
— (Life  and  I^ttfri  of  Jiarthold  Oeorge  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.,  p.  414.     London,  1852.) 

J  ColeridgeV  Table  Talk,  vol.  i.,  p.  83.  "  Baxter,'"  says  Doddridge  in  ore  of 
his  letters,  "  is  my  particular  favourite;  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  am  charmed  with  the  de\'otion,  good  sense,  and  pathos,  which  are  every- 
where to  be  found  in  that  writer.  I  cannot,  indeed,  forbear  looking  upou  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  orators  that  our  nation  over  produced,  both  with  regard 
to  copiousneM,  acnteness,  and  energy  ,-  and  if  he  has  described  the  temper  of 
hU  own  heart,  he  appears  to  have  been  so  far  superior  to  the  generality  of  those 
whom  we  must  charitably  hope  to  be  good  men,  that  one  would  imagine  God 
rmlMd  him  up  to  disgrace  and  condemn  bis  brethren,  by  shewing  what  a  fhris- 
tlaa  to;  ftii^'  •■  ■"  fuw  in  the  world  deserve  the  character "." — {(.Wreiponc/cnee 
'  »W.'  Doildri.lfi«,  D.D.,  vol.  I.,  p.  460.     London,  1829.) 

li  of  the  delivery,  in  a  church  in  Edinburgh,  of  a  sermon  in 

Trinity,  a  yoang  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  of  such  education  as  was 

ank,  ond  who  is  now  the  wlf«  of  a  Hcottiih  clergyman,  expressed  h^r 

v»  much  pains  should  be  tukon  to  oonrince  people  of  what  erery  body 

J,' 


ing  which  clucidato  il»  meanings  to  renounce  as  hiiiiiftn  orrar  wh«t 
thoy  hatl  lon^  chorish^l  aiii|  VL«iK*rate<l  as  the  truth  nf  Ooil.  It  wiU 
KurpriHr  some  readn**  to  ho  lold  thut  Milton  was  ouo  of  thow  ;  hat 
there  is  irrrfratfiihlo  pr*x>f  of  tho  fact.  Thnt  th'iK  jjn-at  man  origJnaUr 
b«lipvt>J  iu  th«'  Triuity,  nppisir*  from  an  invonuion  »i«ar  thr  rnd  of 
hU  trt'atiHtJ  <)f  Reforuialinn  in  Mn;;l:itiil,  pulil'ulK'il  in  1611.*  Hal 
wh«n  \m  poMhiiinouH  an<l  latont  work,  "  A  Tri<atiM>  on  ChriatiAi 
I>octrini\  compiiil  fr»m  tkf  llolv  Srriplurr$  alonf,''  wa«,  in  th»«  |iro- 
iicnt  Ki<n«:<ration,  discovfrvtl  ami  piil>li»hr<l,  it   ht'cuiui'  iii  hal 

hp  had  a<liiptorl,  in  his  ript^r  a^o.  th*'  opinion  thul  tho  F.  a' l» 

the  suprcnu'  and  rtcrnal  (lod.f  His  doctrine  in  chapter  v.,  U  lh» 
epitomized  hy  Sumner:^"  It  is  tht-re  asserted,  that  the  Son  exiiEtMi 
in  the  hejfinninK,  and  was  the  tirrtt  of  the  whoh'  cre.ition  ;  by  whiM 
d(de;>ated  pow^r  all  thiuffi  wore  made  in  hoaveu  and  earth  ;  l*- 
gotten,  not  hy  natural  neceswity,  hut  l>y  the  dt'iree  nf  tho  Kafher, 
within  thi!  liniilj<  of  time;  endued  with  the  divine  naturv  and  nuU* 
stance,  hut  di&iinct  from  and  inferior  to  the  Father;  one  with  lh« 
Father  in  love  and  unanimity  of  will,  and  receiving  everything.  In 
his  filial  as  well  nn.  in  hiu  modiaforial  rharai-tcr,  from  the  KatheT'i 
gill.  Thi."!  siinmmry."  continues  .Mr  Sumner,  "  will  he  (.ufHcient  to 
shew  thai  tho  opinionst  of  Milton  were  in  reality  lu'arly  Arian,  ft!«rrjh- 
inp  to  the  Son  as  hi^h  a  share  of  divinity  as  wa^j  compatible  with  tlw 
denial  of  his  Silf-ext8tence  and  otornal  ^;uDeratiun.  hut  not  admitting 
his  co-equality  and  eo-essmtiality  with  the  Father."—  (P.  xnxiv,)  But 
"  with  respect  to  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  tho  atonement,  the  opinion* 
of  Milton  are  expressed  throughout  in  thestrouKest  and  most  unquall- 
ficd  manner"  in  its  favour. —  (F.  ixxvi.)  He  teaches  also  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  (p.  2G2) ;  hnt  in  some  other  particul.irs  ditlers  from  those 
deemed  orthodox  in  Scotland — as  where  he  lays  it  down  that  "  in  death, 
the  whole  man  (consisting  of  honly,  spirit,  and  soul),  and  each  com{K>n«nt 
part,  sutTcrs  privation  of  life"  (p.  2*^0) ;  that  "  thero  isconsoquentJyno 
recompense  of  goiwl  or  had  after  ileath,  previous  to  the  day  of  judgment" 
(p.  293):  that  t'hri.st  died,  not  for  the  eU-ct  only,  hut  "  for  all  mankind" 
(p.  32.S,  dsai.) ;  and  that  the  Mosaic  l.-vw,  particularly  tho  article  re- 
lating to  the  Sabhaih,  neither  is.  nor  ever  was,  binding  upiui  the  <^en- 
tiles  (pp.  22^,  GOii.)  In  his  prefatory  remarks  to  the  chapter  "  Of 
tho  .Son  uf  God,"  ho  asserts  therightof  private  judgment  with  a  charac- 
teristic dignity,  and  cogency  of  re:isou,  which  no  true  Pr<>t<slant  cao 
resist.  "  If  iudfcd,"  says  ho,  "  I  were  a  memlKjr  of  the  <-'hurch  of 
Rome,  which  rc«[uires  implicit  obedience  to  its*  creed,  on  all  points  of 
faith,  I  should  have  iU'quioHced  from  education  or  habil  in  it»  eiimuU 
decree  and  authority,  even  though  it  deniea  that  the  do<.-triiie  of  UMi 

•  Prone  Works,  vol.  li.  p.  417  ;  Mr  J.  A.  St  John's  edition,  in  Boiin*R  Staadard 
Lil>rary.  Tlio  paasage  is  ns  follows  :  —  "  Tlaiu,  thiTcFon-,  th»l  niltesl  in  liKbt 
aud  giory  unnp]ironrlmbie,  Parent  <)f  sngeU  mid  men!  next,  tbve  I  ini|iliir«, 
omnipotent  Ktn|;,  Ucdeemor  of  that  liMt  r«nin«nt  whiH<«  nntiirr  tliou  ilDl-ti  ««. 
•ume.  incffiiUlb  and  GVCrrU<itiiig  Low  !  and  thou,  the  third  «ubai»trnco  ol  divioA 
infiniludu,  illumining  .Spirit,  tho  jov  ntid  soUcc  of  created  things!  on«  Trt  pcrsunal 
Godhead !  kH>k  upon  this  thy  poor  anil  nlmont  spent  and  rxpiriuc  I'hunh,"  kts. 
See  ndditional  ovidenro  of  Miltnn's  curly  TrlnitariaMi<ini  in  Mr  Charter  It.  .Sum- 
ner* pref'aci;  to  hi»  trsDalatiou  of  the  Treatise  on  Ihrjutittn  Owtrine,  p.  xxalT. 
Lood.,  182S. 

t  Book  L,  chaptori  v.  i.ud  »i.,  "  Of  the  Son  of  Ood.'"  und  "  Of  thn  Holy 
Spirit." 
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Trinity,  as  now  received,  is  capable  of  lieiiig  pr<ivetl  from  auy  passage 
uf  Scripture.  But  since  I  enrol  mj-self  among  tho  niinibor  of  those 
who  acknowlcdjo  tho  word  of  (»od  alone  as  the  rule  i>f  faith,  and 
freely  advance  what  appears  to  me  much  inpre  clearly  do<liirihlo  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  than  the  commooly  received  opinion,  1  see  no 
reason  why  any  one  who  lielonjjs  to  the  same  Protestant  or  Ueformed 
Chnnh,  and  professes  to  acknowledge  the  same  rule  of  faith  as  my- 
self, should  take  offence  at  my  free<lom,  particularly  as  I  impose  my 
authority  on  no  one,  but  merely  propose  what  I  think  more  worthy 
of  belief  than  the  creed  in  general  acceptation.  I  only  intreat  that 
my  readers  will  ponder  and  px.aminc  my  •itateracnts,  in  a  spirit  whirh 
desires  to  discover  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  with  a  mind  free  from 
prejudice.  For  uitliout  intending  to  (ippuse  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  I  consider  inviolably  sacrcil,  1  only  take  upon  tiiyself  to 
refute  human  iutorpretations  as  <tftcn  as  the  occasion  requires,  con- 
formably to  my  ripht,  or  rather  to  my  duty,  as  a  man.  If  indeed  those 
with  whom  I  have  to  contend  were  able  to  produce  direct  attestation 
from  heaven,  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  they  espouse,  it  would 
be  nothinjj  less  than  impiety  to  venture  to  raise,  I  do  not  say  a  clamour, 
hut  tm  much  as  a  murmur  against  it.  lint  in;iHniuch  as  they  can  lay 
claitti  to  nothing  more  th.'tn  human  powern.  assisted  by  that  spiritual 
illumination  which  is  comniou  to  all,  it  is  not  unroa.sonable  that  thoy 
bIiouM,  on  tluir  part,  .allow  the  privileges  of  diligent  research  ;ind  freo 
discussion  to  another  in(iuirer,  who  is  seeking  truth  through  the  same 
meaus,  and  in  the  same  way  as  theiusolves,  and  whose  desire  of  bene- 
fiting mankind  is  equal  to  their  own."* 

Let  us  take  another  jioted  instance  of  the  same  kind.  Dr  Daniel 
Whitby,  whose  piety  and  learning  Bishop  Watson  vouches  for  as 
"above  all  question,'  |  tells,  in  the  preface  to  his  Paraphrase  and  Com- 
mentary ou  the  New  TostrtUK'nt,  that  he  found  so  many  things  said 
by  Lo  C'lerc,  in  his  Anim.idvci'sions  on  H.immond,  in  favour  of  tho 
Arians,  that  he  protracted  the  publication  of  his  work  ////  hi  hail  pn- 
pared  an  anthiok  for  them.  But,  instead  of  an  antidote,  he  found  that 
which  convinced  himself  that  Arianism  has  a  preponderating  weight 
of  Scriptural  authority  ;  aud  in  bis  Last  Thoughts,  which  were  pub- 
lished by  his  express  order  after  his  death,  this  theologian,  who  h.id 
intended  to  refute  the  Arians,  is,  at  the  close  of  his  studies  undertaken 
fop  that  purpoKo,  found  writing  in  the  following  terms  : — "  This 
doctrine,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  (Shost  are  of  one  and  the 
same  individual  ami  numerical  essence,  xMnm  to  hurk^qne  the  Huli/ 
Scripttirts,  or  ijire  thrm  an  uncouth  ainl  absiirJ  seu8r,from  Ihr  heijiiniing 
of  the  Oo»iu:l  to  the  end  of  the  Epistle*.'^  Au^i  he  canilidly  acknowledges 
in  his  pn-taee,  that  "  when  he  wrote  his  Commentaries  he  wont  on  too 
hastily  in  the  common  beaten  road  of  other  reimted  orthodox  divines; 
conceiving,  first,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Dhost,  in  one  com- 
plox  notion,  wore  one  and  the  same  (?od,  by  virtue  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual ess*.'nce  comnuinicato<I  from  the  F'athor — which  confused  mtion 
be  is  HOW  fully  convinced  to  be  a  Utinq  impo&tihU,  and  full  of  grots  ab- 

^*  Pp.  80,  81.  Tlio  '■nmo  just  snntlTTients  ftro  i>xpres»»pil  In  hU  Irefttise  Or  True 
l<«llgioti,  Hereby.  Jvliisiii,  TultTftlion,  Ac.  ;    I'ri'se  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  610. 

t  tMtAlugue  of  Books  in  Divinitjr,  ]>,  7,  Apjienilvil  to  vul.  vi.  of  liisbop 
Vr«t8on'*  Collection  of  Tboolugical  Tract*. 
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This  same  Dr  Whitby,  in  th«  prer«cfl  to  a  Diaeoane  eooeeraiaf 
Election  and  Roprobation,  4«'.,  which  ho  puV)U»hwl  iu  1710,  mentioni 
that  he  was  brought  up  a  Calvinist,  and  that  what  first  niovinl  him 
to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  Calvinistic  divinity  was  i  t*. 

tion  of  Adam's  ain  to  all  his  posterity,  and  the  strange  <  .cm 

of  it.     Ho  add*,  that  ho  cxaiuiiiod  tho  writiup*  of  ar 

finished  a  treatise  on  Original  Sin  in  Latin,  which  had  In  ■  

about  twenty  yoarft,  hut  which  ho  had  not  thought  it  a<lviii»bld  Ui  lay 
before  the  world.  This  anti-CalviniHtic  troatist',  however,  was  pot 
lished  in  the  fnllowijig  year;  and  he  hsw  prefixed  to  it  1 1  for 

the  sincerity  i>f  which  he  takes  the  Deity  hiniwlf  to  will  pub- 

lishing it  he  was  actuato<l  by  "pure  real  for  Go<J,  and  lore  of  truth."* 

*  Tractatiu  d*  ImpaUtione  Divtni  PeccAtl  Adami  PosterU  ejui  Unlvcmi 
in  lieatam.  Avctoro  Dan.  Wbitby,  B.T.P.  Eccleaia?  iiAriiburienaia  Pr»c«aitOf«. 
Londiai.  1711.— The  following  words  or  St  Augiut'mi!  a|i|>o:kr  u  k  motto  um 
the  title^paf^:  "  ^Toq  qunquAin  d«  vitiis  Qkturaluiuui,  »vU  do  voluntuHis,  podiaf 
lait.' — Au<^if.  de  Civ.  Lki,  I.  12,  c  2. 

The  doctrine  of  original  tin  mnd  the  corruption  of  human  nature  hM  bocn 
rejected  by  ni»ny  other  divlnee  of  the  Chureh  of  Kngluid,  mad  alao  by  not  a 
t>nr  pioiM  Uyai«n,  such  u  Locke  (RtaionabUmit  e/  CMitiamilp,  at  tlie  bm$a- 
Oing),  and  Dr  John  tiregory  (Ckmtpar^tiv*  Ft**  of  lA«  SiaU  and  FaenUM^ 
Man  with  th'>Mt  of  the  Animal  Wnrltl,  Sect.  I.)  ;  a.nd  by  tho  whole  body  of  the 
rnitariani,  for  whoso  oi>inlon8  the  works  of  Prie»tl»y,  landsey,  and  Channlng, 
may  b«  refnrred  to.  Thiiae  who  with  to  aec  tbo  doctrine  of  human  corruptioo 
discussed  with  good  tcnne,  and  knowledge  of  iKtth  Scripture  and  mnnkind,  m*]r 
get  Bstiifaction  in  the  perusal  of  Dr  Jortiu's  Dimertatiou  on  the  l>uty  of  J' 
ing  Candidly  and  Kuvourably  of  Uthers  and  of  Human  Nature ;  being  the 
of  his  Sis  iJiBscrtatiuns  upon  Different  Subjects,  published  in  17A5.  Taking 
his  motto  the  words  of  St  Paul,  "  Charity  thinkoth  no  evil"  (1  t'or.  xiil.  0^ 
obaervea  that  "many  who  had  no  good  will  to  revealed  religion  have  t«k( 
perverse  delight  In  blackening  human  nature,  and  many  weak  and  ignorant 
OhristiauB  have  done  and  daily  do  the  aame  thing  ;  and  thus  with  diflvrrat 
▼lews  these  sworn  enemies  have  joined  together  and  oasisUd  each  oilier  to 
abuaing  and  slandering  mankind"  (p.  129).  The  express  purpose  for  which  he 
•eta  about  disproving  the  Calvinistic  dogma  in  question,  it  to  defend  Chrifr 
tianity  against  an  objection  stated  by  Bayle  in  the  follow  ing  jiassage: — 

"  The  laws  of  t^hristian  charity,"  says  that  celebrated  writer,  "  which  require 
us  rather  to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  the  actions  of  our  neighbour  than  an 
unflivouruble  one.  are  quite  contrary  to  reason, 

"  For  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be,  that  man  is  iufiuitely  more  prone 
to  evil  than  to  good,  and  that  there  are  Infinitely  more  bad  than  good  actiooa 
done  in  the  world. 

"  It  is  therefore  beyond  degree  more  probable  that  an  action  is  bad  tlian  that 
it  is  good,  and  that  the  secret  motives  which  produce  it  are  corrupted  than  that 
they  are  honest. 

"  According  then  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  if  we  know  tb&t  a  man  hath  doa« 
an  action,  and  are  ignorant  of  his  motive  and  intent,  we  should  judge  it  to  b« 
far  more  probable  that  he  octH  from  bad  than  from  good  causes. 

"  And  yet  the  laws  of  charity  require,  that  unless  wo  have  a  very  probabl* 
evidence  of  the  wickedness  of  an  action,  we  should  rather  conclude  it  to  b« 
good  than  bad. 

"  Thus  charity  directs  us  to  do  just  the  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  reMOO : 
and  indeed  this  is  not  the  only  sacrifice  which  religion  requires  as  to  miOte  of 
our  reason." 

See  bis  L«urtt  Crit.,  xii.  p.  248  ;  in  which,  says  .lortin,  he  thus  "  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  none  con  receive  the  Christian  religion,  unless  he  will  think  mad 
art  contrary  to  reason;  that  is,  in  other  words,  unless  he  be  tool  or  mad." 

If  the  premises  assumed  by  Bayle — which  we  must  allow  ar«  idi^ntical  with 
an  opinion  generally  taught  in  Scotland  as  '*  God's  truiti," — are  a  correct  n- 
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That  the  culfbrated  Chillingworth,  who  flouri*lie«l  a  littlo  earlier 
than  MUton,  also  held  Arian  opinions,  appears  plainly  from  a  letter 

presentetion  of  the  nature  of  man,  thi-o  mtist  thv  cunclusion  wtiich  he  lo  lo|{i- 
c«Uy  <]<h1uc(.-s  frum  it  be  o.c<.-eptcd  as  true,  and  the  duty  of  rhrtsUan  charity  must 
be  regarded  as  one  which  no  reasonable  man  can  cv*>r  pmctise. 

Otlicro,  with  equally  good  logic,  have  maintained,  that  since  the  Scripture 
tenches  that  all  luen,  and  pven  the  beet  of  them,  arc  thoroaghly  corrupt,  boU- 
n«M  and  good  \rorkB  cannot  bi*  (o  \ery  necessurj  a»  they  arc  saiil  tu  be, — and 
that,  in  fact,  the  practice  of  them  i«  absolutely  impo^jiide.  That  the  ScTipturf>«, 
howe\  ur.  gi  \  e  no  Such  account  of  hutnnn  nuturt;,  is  thought  by  othere  to  be  easily 
divi-overable  by  any  judicioug  Ktudi>nt  of  them,  whose  objfct  is  to  fiml  the  truth, 
and  Dot  niej-cly  to  furnish  hlni'^elf  with  tbf  lurans  of  upholding  a  thoological 
•yatem,  which  his  credit  or  interest  impols  him  to  Uefcnd.  For  if,  sny  ibey, 
what  i«  poetically  staled  in  vvrKe  Sd  of  the  14lh  I'Milm  3k  tu  be  aa  strii^tly 
understood  an  if  it  were  nrsurted  io  a  dry  scholastic  trealise,  it  will  follow 
"  that  there  is  not  one  good  man  upon  earth,  that  nil  men  are  perverted,  that 
th«jr  are  all  b«coine  abubiinablu  by  their  «tnA,  ond  thot  there  t«  not  one  *iiig1c  per- 
son that  is  just,  or  that  fL-iir«  God.  Hut  this  consequence,"  they  add,  "  raise* 
horror;  it  is  contrary  to  truth  and  experience,  and  to  what  the  .Scripture  de- 
clarefi  in  a  thouMind  places,  where  it  »peuk<i  of  good  men,  and  di6tinKui«hes 
tbem  from  the  wicked,  Nny,  this  i'oni*p(juenco  may  be  destroyed  from  whai 
^^^■M^^d  in  that  very  Ptsalm,  which  uienf.ions  the  Juki  who  are  pruiiK-ted  by  God, 
^PVWtt*  vrickcd  who  persecute  them.  This  complaint  of  Datid  must  therefur« 
*  ot  understood  with  some  restrictions," — {OjilfrvaliCi  Treatut  cuncrminy  ihi 
Cauart  of  ihtt  prftfnt  Corrv/'/ion  "/  C'AriVtVoiiji,  I'art  i.  Cause  iv.,  "  The  abuse  of 
llcil       ■  re ;''   In  Bishop  Wo'uon'*  Coll.  of  Tbeol.  Trncte,  vol.  vl.,  p.  168.) 

I  -IMS  the  opinion  that  "  if  by  drath,  threntcned  to  Adnm,  were  meant 

thi:  >  .,1 .  ..|,..i;n  of  huniAa  nature  in  his  posterity,  it  is  strange  thnt  the  N<-w 
Teatanient  should  not  tiny  where  toko  notice  of  it,  and  lelJ  uh  that  corruption 
Mised  on  all  because  of  Adam's  tran»gre»»ion,  as  well  as  it  tell»  u»  so  of  death. 
liut,  aa  I  reuimiiber.  every  one's  sin  is  charged  upon  htmtelf  only," — {Tht  Hta- 
sttHnhUmftt  of  Chrittiainfii,  a*  Jelitmrfii  in  tht  Sfripturei,  4th  paraj^aph,)  And 
fillbcrt  Wakefield  roundly  nthrms,  that  "  that  doctrine  of  the  de])ravation  of  the 
human  heut-t,  in  confeqaence  of  the  fall,  u  iikxi  nnseriplurni  and  trron^'Ut,  dit- 
I  iffnoarallr  to  (/oti,  ami  'in  eiiroiir-if/tmfnt  lo  n'nunf ;  as  l)r  Taylor,  in  his  work 
H  )p  Original  Sin,  hao  doinouKtrati'iI  by  ovidinci*  as  clear  and  cogent  ns  can  l>« 
^■Mbred  to  the  human  mind.'' — (Mtmoirr  oj  GOhctt  W'aktjiclii,  vol.  i,,  p.  419.} 
^^HTh«r«  U  an  odrairnble  delineation  of  hunmn  nature  as  it  really  is,  in  Ihu  Ser- 
^^Bbri  of  Dr  Alexander  (ierard,  who  in  the  middle  of  lii»t  century  filled  the  chair 
of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and,  with  his  friendu  Held,  (Jregory, 
lieattie,  and  I'ampbell  (who  evidently  concurred  with  him  in  rejecting  the  Cnl- 
viii'  i:ji),  at  that  time  threw  so  much  lustre  on  the  northern  university. 

!*»■  lib,  and  11th  8ermoU(«,  on  "The  diversity  of  men's  natural  tetnpurs," 

"'I  ■..     •    .     ■— iiing  the  niUurnl  temper,"  i>nd  "'The  manner  of  govern- 

ioy  vol.  i..  p,  211,  «  »f7,  (l(ond,  17aO.;   I>r  Cterord's  aniUyf'iii 

oi '■  ^  comes  very  near  that  which  I'r  ti all  biiM  nxM'O  recently 

deduce*!  ti'Oi>>  'lugy  of  the  brain,  and  which,  for  the  Inst  twenty-five 

]r««ra.  has  b<  t  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  the  Hcotiish  clergy. — {Sur 

1*4  FomelUtnt  ./u  {.-..  u.  .lu,  *t  lur  Crllei  dt  Chacune  de  »<•»  Purtift.  Par  K.  J,  tioll. 
Paris,  \^2'>.)  Whether  any  philosophy  of  human  nature,  which  tcachco  ile  utter 
vilonee*,  is  rouateuanccd  by  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  let  the  following  ex- 
traets  tentify  : — "  K>ery  tri'P,"  toys  Jefus,  "  is  known  by  itjs  own  fruit;  for  of 
thorn*  men  do  not  gather  figs,  nor  of  a  bramble-bush  gather  they  grnpe*.  A 
gootl  man,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  that  which  i« 
gno<i  J  and  an  evil  man,  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  hit  heart,  bringcth  forth  that 
which  is  evil  ;  for  of  the  almndance  of  the  heart  his  mouth  speaketh"— f  Luke 
*■!.  44,  45).  In  Slattbew's  Gospel,  he  counsels  his  followers  thus  : — "  Let  your 
llfi'        ■  ■   before  men  that  they  may  see  your  goo<l  works,  and  glorify  join 

Vl'  is  in  heaven."    And  again,  "  I  am  not  cume  to  axM  the  righl<-ou' 

bur  •     rr  M  i,t    rice"— ^Malt.  v.  16;  \x.  13).     Of  Notbanael  he  said  : — 

*' I>''ii'i  1    .      1       .  inloed,  in  whom  i»  no  guile" — (John  i.  47V    V.inj\a\w- 
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of  his  to  »  frioDtl,  ill  tli«  Life  proflxml  to  his  Workii.  (Tenth  odUtiM, 
1712,  p.  34.)     Ho  thurv  malnUitis  th&t  the  roost  rintn«nt  CbrUtiMi 

iftf;  th«  parndlp  nf  tiin  •oiror,  bo  n«<**  th4>  following  woril* : — "  Rut  thnt  on  lh« 
f[\jiM\  grouiiil  nre  iln-y  whlrh,  in  an  tKincKt  nnd  goad  tiKArt,  ImvitiK  henrrl  Um 
VTitrd,  k<>i<|)  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  |iati(<ticc"  (t.uko  vill.  16).  Anil  In 
the  parable  of  tho  lof>t  »hocp — "  I  ^ny  unto  yuu,  that  likowUe  jov  Bbnll  tt«  la 
heaven  iMer  unc  Binn«r  thrvl  rcpcntPlh,  more  than  ovor  ninflyanil-i  I  '  '  ['"T- 
»ou«,  which  nrrd  no  r^ifnt^nre" — (LiiKo  jiv,  7  I.    Of  Zitrlmriftn  »ti.  !!• 

f'tb^'th,  we  are  told,  that  "  Tlioy  wnr>«  lK>th  right«on»  bctorp  (Icni,  u  i: ^  ..i  »)| 

tho  cotniiianduiiMiUi  and  ordinanrpK  nf  th<*  liord  blamfirM"-  (Luko  i.  r>).  Attil 
the  Apoalle  miyn — "  Follow  rij<hl«ousni'S4.  faith,  cJiarily,  |M»ce,  with  them  Ui%t 
call  on  tho  Lord  out  of  »  jmre  heart" — (2  Tini.  ii,  'J'2),  And  ngtin — "  Untotb« 
pure  aU  thinfrg  aro  pure"— (Titua  i.  IS).  In  thi»  IVxik  of  Provrrba  thrrr  arw  end- 
leflscontnut*  Uflween  Ihc wicked  and  th»  right^^u*.  Thuf  — "Thw  wickrUflM  wbvn 
no  roan  pur*upth;  hut  th»  ripbteou»  nr«>  bold  lut  a  llun" — (xxvili,  ly  •'  >Vh<>n 
the  ^ipht<^ou*o^o  in  authority,  the  people  ri'ji>ict<;  but  when  ihr  wlck^d  b««rwCb 
rule,  tijt?  jteoplc  riiotirn''—  fxiis.  '2).  And  th<«  I'wlniip't  nay* — "  For  thou,  Lord, 
wilt  bless  the  riRlileoun;  with  favour  wilt  thou  ci>nijia»s  bini  as  with  a  ahUld" 
— (v,  12).  "  Oh,  let  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  rome  to  an  end,  but  ealabllih 
the  just  — (vil.  9).  "  With  the  merriful  tbon  wilt  shew  thy»e|f  merciful :  with 
an  upri(;ht  man  thou  wilt  (ihew  tbyM-lf  upright  ;  with  tho  pure  tliou  wilt  »h*w 
thyself  pure;  and  with  the  fmward  Ihiiu  wilt  shew  thywdffrnward." — Cxviii.  S&, 
26.)  Finally.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  liehnlii  the  upripht ;  for  (b<»  end  <iif 
that  man  is  pence"— (xxxvii.  :17).  Hee  alwj  F'»alin*  i.  1,2;  xv.;  xxxU.  11: 
xxxiil.  1;   xxxvii.  16,  17;  xcvii.  10— l:i;  cxJi.;  cxxvjii. 

The  foregoinjf  text*  relate  to  the  difjtmitiont  or  emotional  facuItlM  of  IDMIt 
and  appear  Ut  recogniw-  clearly  the  oxifitenco  of  moral  sentiments  in  a  ■oimd 
natuml  ci>ndition.  If  further  primf  b^  wanting.  1  think  it  will  Im*  fi>un<l  in  lb« 
following  remarkable  word*,  which  almost  tiei>m  to  be  proplivt'irallr  direct«<l 
Kgalntt  the  modern  «'nlvini«t«  ;  "  H«  thnt  ju>lifirlh  the  wicked,  .\>t>  HK  THAT 
OOSOKMNETU  THK  JOfiT,  tVfH  tltetl  tfOth  art  af'Oiufnntion  to  the  J^nyi."  iftroT. 
xvii.  15.)  With  re<]iect  to  the  iniflUrt  of  man,  any  one  nmy  mic  that  it  i*  a]i- 
pealed  to  throujijhout  the  Bible  na  capable  of  judging  corrortly  of  ovidnnce  »et 
before  it.  St  faul.  for  exnmple.  desires  hk  to  "  Trove  all  things;  hold  fA«t  Ui*t 
which  i»  goo>i "  (1  Thc»«.  v.  til);  and  in  the  words  of  my  motto  he  my* — **  I 
■peak  as  to  wIm  roen^  j"''g*  y*  what  I  say"'  (1  I'ur.  x.  15). 

For  an  ample  defence  of  the  natural  ttoundneM  of  human  pe«»nn,  •en  f)r  Ibhot'a 
Sermon,  in  the  Boyle  Leclurci,  vol.  Ii.,  p.  SW,  entitled — "  Thftt  the  scripturwi 
do  suppose,  eticournge,  and  enjoin,  the  uiuof  our  rcAcou  in  miittertof  rtdlfiion;" 
and  two  other  BermonB,  by  the  Ramc  writer,  pp.  840,  8.'iO,  entitled — "  OlrjiHC- 
tion»  out  of  Scripture  ag'iinst  Krce-thinking  answered."  For  n  vigoroua  ajaei^ 
tlon  of  the  exi^tence  of  inborn,  incorruptible  integrity,  unswayed  by  motlvM 
of  netf.interevt.  in  mnny  humnn  beinga,  see  Life  of  ^'ipl)uhr,  \o1.  i„  p.  314. 
Shaftesbury,  llutchei«on,  Heid,  Kamcs,  Stewart,  Brown,  Mackintoxhi  and  nHKrt 
other  modern  writers  on  Moral  I'hilocophy  tench  the  same  opinion. 

Thoge  who  have  recourse  to  tlie  doctrine  of  the  degeneracy  nf  the  human  UH- 
dentanding,  and  to  the  Incessant  wile«  of  the  devil,  in  order  to  explain  the 
prevalence  of  religious  error  in  the  world,  constantly  set  out  by  r  Imir 

own  opinion*  to  be  true,  their  own  intellectual  viaion  to  have  e.^'  v,'*- 

neral  corruption,  nnd  their  mind*,  by  dint  of  aonip  jteculiar  »pli ;   i.,  .n.iur, 

t4i  be  pro'if  against  the  dinbollc  wile*  to  which  the  great  lunjorily  of  mnnklnd 
fall  victims.  Dr  Ibbot  pithily  asks — "  If  reason  was  ortij^innlly  in  il*i"lf,  or  la, 
In  ila  present  »toto  of  degenerncy  and'-orrtiption,  an  iucom(>etent  judge  in  reli- 
gious matters,  how  can  1  depend  upon  (hat  reasoning  which  I  use  to  prove  thin  I 
My  reason  may  betray  it*  weukite^i  ami  doceiie  me  even  hero;  and  tho  nrgil> 
ments  which,  I  think,  1  urge  with  eo  murh  weight,  may  bo  incoitclutive.  aa^ 
have  nothing  in  theMi.''--(l*.  SSOi.     Arrhbiphop  Whntrly,  nl!»o,  i*  •     .'  of 

the  danger*  arising  from  injudicious  preneliing,  olwerves,  that  nl  n'h 

part  of  our  nature  fthonld  be  duly  Ponlroll'-d,  and   kept  within  i:     .  -  :.    ;..  .-per 

ri-ovince,  and  the  whole  'brought  into  subjection  to  Christ,'  and  deiiicaf^  tn 
lira ;"  yet,  '*  there  is  no  real  Christian  humility,  though  there  be  debasemant, 
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writers  of  antiquitj*  tanghl  the  inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father; 
and  gums  up  in  the  following  terms  : — "In  a  word,  wh<tsoe\*^r  shall 

in  renouncing  th«  tixercis*  of  harann  reaiion,  to  follow  the  dicta t»a  of  human 
feeling.  The  Apo»Ue'»  precept  i«,  '  In  mnlice  he  ye  children,  but  in  under- 
8t«uiling  be  ye  nien."^  He  gnea  on  to  remark,  that  those  declaimem  bgaiiiKt 
the  pride  of  hiimnn  rsRSon,  who,  thi'm^flven  pi»»*es.<iing  cultivnted  Inttjllcctual 
power*,  are  understood  not  to  be  dis|>Arncing  an  Advantage  of  which  tliey  ar« 
destitute,  "never  do,  in  fact,  divent  ihtmtfUitM  of  any  human  advnntagcs  they  may 
flitiDce  to  poseess.  Whatever  learning  or  Hrgunientativo  powers  any  of  them 
po**oM  (nnd  (fotne  of  them  ilo  possw^s  inuchj,  I  have  alwnye  found  them  rcody 
to  put  forth,  in  any  eontroverny  they  mny  be  engaged  in,  without  shewing  much 
tenderne!)*  for  an  opponent  wlio  msy  lie  less  gifleil.  It  is  only  when  lenrning 
and  argument  mrtke  a^fniiut  them,  thiit  they  declnim  agninst  the  pride  of  intel- 
lect:  and  deprecnte  nn  appeal  to  reoson  when  its  decision  iti  unfavourablo. 
80  tbftl  the  mtrijir.e  which  they  appear  to  ninke,  la  one  which  in  reality  they  do 
not  make,  Imt  only  rc</ui>c  fwhen  it  suUk  their  purposp)  from  oUiers." — (Eitayi 
nn  tomf  nf  tht  lMniJf.it  to  (.'hriftiitn  Foilh,  <(y„  2d  ed.,  |).  OO.J 

In  r«-ference  t/j  Chrislinn  humility,  the  same  acute  prelote  observes  thofmen 
should  be  warned  not  to  iiupiM>5e  that  virtue  to  consist  in  a  mere  tjenrral  confes- 
sion of  the  weakneM  nnd  itinfulnesR  of  human  nature,  or  (M'hieb  comes  lo  the 
same)  such  11  sinfulness  in  t1iem«elv««s — or,  if  you  will,  such  an  utter  corruption 
•nd  totnl  deprovity  in  their  own  nature,  as  they  believe  to  be  common  to  evertf 
descendant  of  Adiim,  inciutling  the  most  eminent  apoatlest,  and  other  saints." 
— (f/).,  p.  .3!!,)  Anil  liL-  cojiipfl  this  striking  pni^siign  from  Arrhbighop  .Sumner's 
Apostolic  Trenching,  p.  130:  "  It  is  A<)metin)Of>  con.«iderod  as  a  ]»roof  of  the  od- 
vantAge  t<i  be  obtained  from  the  hibit  whii-ii  1  am  here  presuming  to  discour- 
age, timt  8uch  preaching  genei-ally  prove*  wltrartive  t<J  the  lower  cliitsc!".  This, 
however,  mny  be  occounted  for,  without  furnibhiug  any  justification  of  the 
practice.  For,  first,  the  lower  ela**es,  unless  they  are  truly  religious,  usually 
art  grotiH  sinners,  and.  therefore,  are  neither  surprised  nor  shocked  at  being 
Miipjiosed  NO  themselves,  and  at  tlie  Mime  time  feel  a  tort  of  pleimure  v«htch  need 
not  lie  eDcouruged,  when  thny  hear  their  superiors  brought  down  to  the  same 
level  :  and,  secondly,  it  set-ms  to  furnish  them  with  a  sort  of  excuse  for  their 
«in»,  to  Knd  that  ilipy  are  sn  universal,  and  en  much  to  be  expected  of  hitnuin 
nalare.  The  considerate  minister  will  not  court  such  dangerous  applauxe  :  there 
is  no  edttirrttion  communicated  by  exciting  feelings  of  disgust  ou  ouo  side,  and 
of  maligiiiint  cxultution  on  the  other." 

There  in  etcellent  sense  in  these  remnrks  ;  but  if  Dr  Sumner  bod  said  that 
tlw<  lo»errlnMi'<iire/(Y</Mi'rt</y  ^inittead  of  "  u'ually")  gross  sinners,  his  statement 
would  probably  hove  been  ntore  accurate  than  it  is.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
cl  i*»  of  nrtinxHt  atiil  lohourtrt  ,•  for  the  lowest  class  of  all  is  cintposed  chiefly  of 
jjer»on»  »Imi,  through  vice  or  imbecility,  hove  tiunk  into  the  profouodest  depths 
of  socini  nnd  ninriil  dogradntiou. 

Arthdnttcun  hiiubeny,  in  his  Book  of  the  Church,  acknowledges  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  the  ditferences  of  opinion  which  prevail  on  the  bulgect  of 
religion,  with  "  that  uniform  consistency  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristicH  of  truth,"  as  well  os  *•  with  the  benevolent  design  which  iho 
Urity  must  have  hud  in  view  in  revealing  that  truth  to  the  world."'  He  Hnds 
however,  a  »o!ution  in  the  following  considerations:  '■  But  when  we  take  « 
>  lew  of  man  in  his  present  state  of  degeneracy,  a«  a  being  perverse  in  will,  nnd 
«.■<■■■•-•"■•  ■•■  'iiidiTStnnding,  wn  ri>nse  Ui  be  surprised  nt  an  effect  necessarily  re- 
•  1  thnl  vorlclv  of  ci\u*os,  to  whicli  the  opinions  and  practice?  of  men 

HI  i<'nt  timen  to  bi*  traced  up.     Pride,  self-opininn,  interest,  and  p»ia- 

ainn,  hi-p  the  most  prevailing  principles  of  ihc  human  mind.  A  singleness  of 
heart,  accompuriied  with  nn  iinc"irr«pt  love  of  truth  for  the  truth's  sake,  Is  u  pcr- 
f<v:tion  to  be  coveted  rather  than  to  be  Icwked  for,  from  that  general  derangement 
of  the  human  faculties  which  was  brought  about  by  the  fall.  When  the  same 
»i'  ■  "'  '■■.  is  vii-tt-L'd  tliroui'h  those  diflereni  mediums  which  correspond  ■ 
M  charoctnrs  nnd  dispositiijns  of  the  parties  concerned,  it  is  not 
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:liul  an  uniform  conclusion  should  be  drawn  from  it.'' 
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freely  aud  impartially  consider  oF  thU  thiiij;,  aiid  how  on  the  utlKtr 
sido  the  aticitMit  Futhom'  wcAporiii  iij;aiiiHt  tho  Arioits  aro  iu  a  niAi>< 
uer  only  places  of  Scripture  (jiini  tliusi'  ikiw  for  the  iinmt  piirtdiscantotl 
as  in)p<.<rtineut  and  iinL-uiicliiding),  and  how  iti  the  ar^ttinunt  drAWn 
from  tlif  authority  of  (ho  ancinit  Fathers,  they  aro  altiio«t  always 
dcfciidiiiits,  and  scarce  ever  opponents,  he  shall  iiutchoo»i  but  couruaa, 
or  at  li-iLst  he  viry  inclinaldo  to  bclievf,  that  thr  doctrine  of  Arius  ia 
eithisr  a  truJh,  or  at  least  nt)  damnitlde  heri*y." 

Iu  the  year  1712,  Hr  Samuel  Clarke,  one  of  (he  profoundeiit  think* 
era  and  most  amiahlc  mon  that  ever  jfracod  the  Chnrch  of  Rng> 
land,  puhlisliud  a  work  callt'd  "  Tho  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity," the  fruit  of  deep  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  Christian 
literature  of  the  primitive  tiniea.  In  Bpite  of  the  warnl"  '-  •■''  hi» 
friends,  and  oven,  it  is  said,  of  a  message  from  sonic  of  tli  i-s 

of  Queen  Anne,  dissuading  him  from  puhlishinjr  a  worlv  ..,...,  to 
create  angry  contention,  when  free  opinions  of  any  kind  were  scarcely 
tolerated,  ho  boldly  ventured  to  cuutrovert  the  popular  belief  iu  the 
eternal  existence  and  uiiderived  divinity  of  Christ. 

"  But  lot  every  man  of  sense,"  nays  his  friend  and  biographer 
Bishop  Hoadly,  *'  1*  judge  with  how  much  wisdom,  ami  in  how  Chris- 
tian a  method,  he  proceeded  to  form  his  own  sentimonta  upon  so  im- 
portant a  point.  He  knew,  and  all  men  agreed,  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  more  revelation.  He  did  not,  therefore,  retire  into  his  closet,  and 
set  himself  to  invent  and  forge  a  plausible  hypothesis  which  might  sit 
easily  upon  his  own  mind.  He  had  not  recourse  to  abstract  and  me- 
taphysical reasonings,  to  cover  or  patronise  any  system  ho  might  have 


edit.,  p.  329.  Lomlon,  1830.)  Thi»,  I  think.  i«  one  of  the  roott  odiiying  ip** 
ctinons  of  theological  reaaoning  timt  could  be  found.  Let  ut  lee  wfant  ii 
■mount*  to.  1.  The  I>ctty,  ««  are  told,  must  hnve  intended,  for  lh«  b»rii>vo- 
lent  purpose  of  human  Bulvation.  to  rcveftl  religious  truth  to  the  degt^normtc 
irorld.  2.  Uniform  coD»i5tency  is  a  striking  rh&racteriitic  of  truth.  3.  Uut 
thoflB  religious  doctrines  which  diflercnt  men  regard  bs  trulh,  ar«  «o  pa.1p«lil]r 
*nd  extensively  deficient  in  nuiforniity,  that  error  is  in  fiu;t  iiitinitely  morepre' 
▼ident  thnn  truth.  4.  There  i5  in  the  world  no  love  of  truth  tur  truth's  mUm 
(»nd  hore  the  .\rchdeacon  muiit  be  ])repunied  to  draw  the  picture  from  hituwu 
consciousne** I ;  uht^nce  it  happens  that  men  arc  apt  to  wander  into  the  niose* 
of  error,  altliouj^h  he  (we  aro  to  understand)  itas  to  well  avoided  the  general 
misforluno,  ob  lo  know  with  certainty  that  those  who  do  not  hold,  like  him,  tha 
tcnotfi  of  the  I'hurch  of  England,  have  missed  the  b«ncyo1ently.revealed  truth. 
But  the  mo!<t  ^riking  idea  embodied  in  th«  paaaage  tB,  that  while,  on  the  on« 
hand,  the  fall  is  considered  to  have  occasioned  the  revelation  of  Mving  tratb  by 
the  benevolent  Deity  to  the  world,  this  very  fall  in,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eaai> 
why  that  saving  truth  is  to  seldom  recognined  ; — which  is  equivalent  to  lh<t 
assertion  that  Uod  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  end  be  had  iu  view  ! 

It  cannot  be  sinful  to  harbour  doubt  of  a  doctrine  which  logically  condocta 
to  such  a  conclusion ;  and  those  who  do  so  may  take  courage  from  the  refto^ 
tion,  that  however  much  it  mnj,  in  the  abstract,  bo  profewed  with  the  lips,  ant) 
inculcated  in  books  and  from  the  pulpit,  it  is  daily  repudiated  I'li  jrrnctitt  by 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  in  funeral  sermons,  obituary  notices,  certiiicates  of  cha- 
racter, dedications,  and  epitaphs, — in  the  talk  of  the  market-place  and  the  draw- 
ing-room,— and  in  testimonies  to  human  virtue,  given  on  oath  by  witneasesiii  our 
courts  of  law.  Men  marry,  and  take  partners  in  trade,  M-ithout  seeming  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  linking  thcmaelves  to  such  loathsome  creatures  as  John 
Calvin  has  delineated ;  and  oven  orthodox  parents  have  been  known  to  pro- 
claim the  unpitralleled  excellencies  of  their  children,  and  to  resent  as  an  affront 
the  H'fii^i  liujiutntton  of  iniquity  to  themselves. 
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embraced  before.  But,  as  a  ChrUtiau,  he  laid  open  the  New  Testa- 
ment before  him.  Ho  searched  out  every  text  iu  which  mention  was 
made  of  the  three  persons,  or  of  any  one  of  them.  He  accurately  ex- 
amined the  meaning  of  the  words  used  about  every  one  of  them  ;  and 
by  the  tiest  rules  of  grammar  and  critiqut-.  and  by  his  skill  in  lan- 
guage, he  endeavoured  to  fix  plainly  what  was  declared  about  every 
person,  and  what  was  not.  And  what  he  thought  he  had  discovered 
to  be  the  truth,  he  published,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.' 

"  I  am  far  from  taVing  upon  mo  to  determine,  in  bo  difficult  a  quoB- 
tioa,  betweeu  him  and  those  who  made  replies  to  him.  The  debate 
soon  grew  very  warm ;  and  in  a  little  time  seemed  to  rest  principally 
upon  him  and  one  particular  adversary,  very  skilful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  debate,  and  very  karned  and  well  versed  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  Fathers.  The  controversy  has  been  long  before  the 
world ;  and  all  who  can  read  what  has  been  alleged  on  both  sides, 
ought  to  judge  for  themselves.  But  this,  I  hope,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  that  every  Christian  divine  and  layman  ought  to  pay  bis 
thanks  to  Dr  Clarke,  for  tbe  method  into  which  be  brought  this 
dispute;  and  for  that  collection  of  texts  in  the  New  Tostiimont,  by 
which  at  last  it  must  be  decided,  on  which  side  soever  the  truth  be 
supposed  to  lie.  And  let  me  add  this  one  word  more,  that  since 
men  of  such  thought  and  such  learning  have  shewn  the  world,  in 
their  own  example,  how  widely  the  most  honest  inquirers  after  truth 
may  ditler  upon  such  subjects,  this,  methinks,  should  a  little  abate  our 
mutual  censures,  and  a  little  take  otrfi*om  our  positivcness  about  the 
necessity  of  uxplaiiiinj,',  in  this  or  that  one  determinate  seiiso,  tiie  an- 
cient passages  relating  to  points  of  so  sublime  a  nature. 

"  One  matter  of  fact  I  will  add,  that  from  line  time  of  his  publish- 
ing this  book  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  found  no  reason,  as  far  as 
he  was  able  to  judge,  to  alter  the  notions  which  he  had  there  pro- 
fessed coucorning  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  <7host,  towards  any  of 
thoee  schemes  which  seemed  to  him  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of 
the  Father  ou  the  one  side,  or  from  that  of  the  Sou  and  Spirit  on  the 
other.  This  I  thought  proper  just  to  mention,  as  what  all  his  frionda 
know  to  be  the  truth.  And,  indeed,  nothing  to  the  contrary  can 
be  allegijd,  without  contradicting  many  express  seutortces  scattered 
through  all  his  works  which  have  followed,  or  will  follow,  the  fore- 
luontioucd  treatise,  evidently  setting  forth  or  implying  the  same  doc- 
"  rine.     .     .    . 

••  In  tho  cause  of  Christianity  he  laboured  as  sincerely  as  in  natural 
religion  and  morality ;  and,  with  t]\o  same  clearness  and  strength, 
produced  and  illu6trated  all  tho  evidences  peculiar  to  it :  not  indeed 
considering  it,  as  it  has  been  taught  in  the  schools  or  discourses  of 
modern  ages;  but  as  it  lies  in  the  New  Testament  itself."* 

One  of  Clarke's  particular  friends  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whom 


*  Lif»  prefixed  to  Clarke's  Sennona.  Bee  ftlso  Whiston'a  Historical  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  of  Dr  Cliirke.  where  the  antiny&nce  to  which  he  wtw  sob- 
Jectcd,  and  his  conduct  (not  nltagetbcr  defensiblej  luider  its  intlueiicc*,  arc  more 
es|»ltcitly  recorded  than  in  Uondly's  wkotch. 

That  lloftdly  himself,  by  "  (^'bristiauity  ae  it  lies  in  the  Mew  Testament," 
meant  csseutially  the  same  sort  of  "  primitive  Christianity  "  that  bis  friend 
believed  io,  is  tolerably  plain  from  the  passages  above  qnoted,  but  Vs  ^ul  \jft- 
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aUo  tbcro  U  jtond  roMon  to  Itolicvo  thnt,  i>n  tli4  4amo  point  of  dijctrrne, 

he  nltanilitne<l  tho  ortln^lox  faith,     A  senlons  UntUri  *        -i, 

Mr  I!o|iti>u  HaytioK,  who  9"rv««1  rnnny  yi*wr*  M  Asw  h 

Mint   un<icr  thf  illimtri"  i% 

with  him,  toM  the  I'.fV.  !  \l 

Sir  Txiinc  Xfwtoii  iliil  not  Ixilic^f  oai    ]jOi<r*  \ti  ■\ 

Fw'imnu,  ns  Wf  mil  if.  in  that  ftrtlolt";  Ami  thai  1 

Dt  Clarko's  4'ni!  .rif*niH«i,  which  opinion,  li<«  i. 

aii)i  still  W'ltild  I  itiirifil  liy  li-.triK'tl  mm,  n  ;,;;  i 

t<»  tljt'  proi;''*'"*''  "*     Thi*  i»  court riiji'tl  liv  n  i 

WhiHtim,  wliou  iih  hi>th  Nowtoii  Hihl  C'larkr,  ■! 

ahto  I'nitariAtt  oniniiins ;  whorp  hi^  conjivtiin>j!  wlmt  might  \h)  thi» 
ilis<-ouni;;<>n)i'iits  to  t)ii<ir  "  tiiiikint;  puhlic  nttcinpts  fur  the  ri'stnrft* 
tioti  i)f  primitiu'  L'liri-tiaiiity.'"t'  Aloit'uver,  it  is  not  likfly  that, 
for  atiy  other  cin^f  than  tlie  hoMinfr  of  Unitarian  opinions.  Sir  lAxru- 
wouhl  hav»>  writien  his  "  llisiorical  Aivoiint  i»f  Two  NotiiMf  Cor- 
ruptionn  of  Scripture,"  an  iinporfcct  ami  rrrnncous  cilitioa  of  which 
wuK  puUishi^d  in  ITrH.  hut  which  Bisliop  Hursley  ins^rt^  vuttro  id 
the  tifth  volutiie  of  Newton's  \Vork«,  puhli>hc<i  in  17^5.  For,  bwifles 
that  tho  tost*  th«»rfi  provc<I  to  have  hcen  intci-jiolntod  arc  anton^  the 
strongest  supjtorts  of  the  doctrine  of  tliu  Trinity  ;  near  the  hciriiniing-  of 
tho  trcati^i^  there  ift  an  c!ipre«8ion  which  ha>!  drawn  from  Iloreh-y  the 
retnark,  that  "the  insinuation  contained  in  it.  that  tho  Trinity  is  not 
to  he  derived  from  tho  words  prcscrihed  for  tho  l^aptismal  form,  Li 
very  eitraordinary  iv  conic  from  a  writer  who  was  no  Socinian."  It 
HVM/Whavo  heeu  extraordinary,  hail  the  concluding  hold  assertion  l«jea 
at!  true  as  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  cvi<lonce. 

The  paiisajrcs  in  question  are,  1  John  v.  7,  "  For  thero  arc  thre^ 
tliat  hear  record  in  heaven,  tho  Father,  the  Wonl,  ajid  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  these  three  arc  one  ;"— and  1  Tini.iii.  16,  "Groat  is  the 
mystery  of  jrodlinvss;  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;"  in  which  latter  case 
the  alteration  of  a  very  short  (treek  word  into  another  closely  resem- 
hlin^  it,  has  hroUijht  thi«  to  ho  the  ni»:?aiiinEf  of  a  pa-ssage  which,  in 
the  text  ri'ifivetl  hy  " all  the  churches  for  tho  lli-xt  four  or  five  hundre<l 

yoiiil  qui'-tiori  by  tlie  l«riiis  in  wliicli  lie  Iih«  ridiculed  llie  pi?rr«ecutors of  Kmtyn 
nnd  Wliixtim  <nuil,  incidentally,  tbu  Trinitarian  «|iliiioii(i  of  tlnMO  p«rM>cutor«i), 
in  liij»  Dpdiciition  to  I'opv  ricment  XI,  8»i»>  lIo«dlyV  W'orkii.  vol.  i.,  p.  537. 
Tiiiwpliilus  LindxKy.  wbo,  in  his  llUtorienl  Virw  of  tiie  i^tat«  of  the  Unititrian 
Dwtriiie  nnd  Wornhip.  p.  3UB,  trcalnoC  the  upinlonkof  Kinhop  llondly,  iiddii(*«a 
in  pmofol"  tliftt  prcliitu'f  L'niiai-iniii-ini,  "  Li»  line  ilnvutionni  CDrnpositions,  put>> 
lifiiii'd  at  tlie  end  nf  hiii  I'lain  Account  of  tlir<  Nntiirp  and  Knd  of  tlio  Sacraiuvitt 
of  Iho    Lord*   !*ti)>p«'r.      Far   in  thonv."  *ny«  l,iiid»«^y.  ''  we  find  no  intiiiiitlitm, 

in  Uie  Hio»l  rrmntp  dcgrer,  ilint  .If^u*  rhrikt  wna  tn  he  lnvoi'-'  • •'■■'•r;  nor 

«xaniplu  ot'niiy  divinw  womhip  Bildrc'.«cd  to  lilm,  liul  t<i  tl»n  I  .V\iw 

if  the  lii«ilio)i  Inid  bolievcd  t  l>ri»t  to  li»ve  been  nn  olycct  of  «  ,       ■  I'liiis- 

tians,  it  i*  hardly  to  be  8up|io^cil  tlint  in  net  fcirnia  uf  prayi-r,  drawn  up  with 
great  o*r«  and  d<:lil»'riitiou,  ho  sljould  hnvr  taken  no  noiir«  of  liini  in  thai  cba- 
rai-tfr;  cupitfially  if  it  lie  considered  w  hich  wuy  lhi>  popular  faeliiminbli?  doctrina 
liianvd.  lUtd  the  prejudices  of  niuny  n^nintit  liito  un  otiirr  ncmuntR."  &r,  &c. 
An  tu  tli<<  pvrii«<-utiun«  of  Kmlyn  unii  ^^'hl'<t<>n,  kpc  pp.  3:;<5-334  of  the  aaitta 
work  by   l.iiidsey,  nnd  Wbiston'g  Menioirn  of  Himself, 

•  Scqmd  to  LiiidM^y'.i  Apoloj;y  on  Ro«i|;nin(j  the  VJcaragc  of  CkUeriek, 
p.  285  ;  qiiotoj  ill  Toulmin'd  Meniuiri*  of  dot-inus,  p.  ti83. 

t  Whi«ton'»  lltntorica)  Memoirs  of  tbi'  ldf«<  of  Dr  Clarke,  p.  15;  ^e*  aim 
pp.  13  and  17.  Dr  Cook,  in  hb  Gonernl  and  lliiitoricnl  Viow  of  Chrittianity, 
vol.  i.,  p.  iU',  fp^'Bki  loowrly  of  Kewton'u  "  purtlnllty  to  .IrinniVm." 


yt-ai-A,  and  the  authors  of  all  the  ancient  versions,  Jerome  as  well  aa 
tho  rest,"  moans  "  Great  ih  the  mystery  of  godliness,  which  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh."*  Both  imssjio[(»3  have  Iwen  keenly  defended  by 
biblical  critics;  but  all  profouixl  scholars,  Trinitarians  included,  now 
agree  that,  in  regard  to  tho  fornior  <vt  Inast,  if  not  also  tho  latter,  the 
lusious  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  are  indisputable. -f  In  these  circum- 
Btanees,  can  any  creditable  reason  be  given  for  still  allowing  the  passage 
in  1  John  v.  7  to  mislead  the  icfnorant,  by  standing  in  the  authorised 
version  of  tho  Bible  as  a  portion  of  Divine  revelation?  In  the 
wonls  of  Newton  himself,  which  every  candid  Protestant  will  echo, — 
**  Whilst  we  exclaim  against  the  pious  frau<ls  of  the  Roman  Church, 
and  make  it  a  part  of  our  religion  to  detect  and  renounce  all  things 
of  that  kind,  we  must  acknow lr«lj(e  it  a  yieater  crime  in  us  to  favour 
such  practices  than  in  the  Papists  we  so  much  blaiuc  ou  that  account; 
for  they  act  according  to  their  religion,  but  we  contrary  to  ours."J 
He  mentions,  to  the  credit  of  '*  the  more  learned  and  iiuicksighted 
men,  as  Luther,  Erasmus,  BuHinger,  Grotius,  and  some  others,"  that 
lihoy  "would  not  dissembl^  their  knowledge;"  but  adds  with  truth, 
^that  "yet  the  generality  are  fon<l  of  the  place  for  its  making  against 
heresy."  He  defends  the  Arians  from  the  ridiculous  charge  of  having 
©rased  tho  words  in  question  from  the  Epistle  of  John  (p.  22).  In 
another  place  he  thus  expresses  hiumdf :  *'  If  it  be  said  that  wo  aro 
not  to  determine  what  is  Scripture  and  what  not,  by  our  private  juflg- 
ments,  I  confess  it,  in  places  not  controverted ;  but  in  disputable  places 
I  love  to  take  up  with  what  I  can  best  uuderstaud.  It  is  the  temper 
of  the  hot  and  superstitious  part  of  mankind,  in  matters  of  religion, 
ever  to  be  fond  of  mysteries,  and  for  that  reason,  to  like  bofit  what 
they  understand  least"  (p.  5G).  And  his  treatise  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing word."?,  which  aro  worthy  of  ao  great  a  man  :  "  You  8«h>  what 
free<loin  I  have  used  in  this  discourse,  and  I  hope  you  will  Interpret 

*  Historical  Account  of  Two  Notable  Corruptioni,  &c.,  p.  58  of  thtt  teporate 
edition,  published  at  Ijoiidon  in  1841. 

t  The  pnBssge  in  1  Juhn  is  abantlonud  hs  spurious  by  Michnelis  (Introd,  to 
the  yew  Ttttamfut,  transintpd  by  Uiahop  MikrNh,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iv.,  p,  4l'I);  Dr 
Adam  (,'liirko  (View  of  the  Suecfiiun  of  Saered  Liuratnre,  vol.  i.,  p.  71  j;  and 
Porwm,  .Mitrsh.  and  Urieabach,  who  is  the  higbest  authority  of  all  (See  Orroe'a 

^3*hUothrtn  BibUca,  Bfticli-a  GUIKSUACU,  AUUSH,  PoRSON,  TttAVia,  *(•).    Mute- 

lover,  we  learn  from  Whigton's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr  Sitmiifl  CInrke,  p,  100, 

that  both  he  and  Clarke,  ns  well  as  the  crlebrated  scholar  Dr  tJentloy,  and 

even  the  great  champion  of  the  Trinity,  Dr  Wnterland,  were  satisfied  of  the 

■piiriou.iiiew  of  the  text  in  question.     '•  Nor,"  says  Whiston,  "  docft  the  Dorter 

(Waterlnnd )  1  think  ever  quote  that  text  as  genuine  in  any  of  his  writings;  which 

in  so  zealous  and  warm  a  Trinitarian  deserves  to  bo  taken  great  notice  of,  as  a 

irigular  instauceof  honesty  and  impartiality."    -Xcverlhfless,  in  ISltl,  the  then 

[Blsliop  of  .St  David's  wan  bold  enough  to  publish  a  "  Vindicirtlon  of  1  Joitn  v.  7," 

k^khich  elinited  a  severe  reply  in  the  t^uarterly  Review,  vol,  xxvi.,  p.  324.   "The 

VBishop,  then,"  says  the  critic,  "  on   his  own  avowal,  has  In-en  aldu  to  dismiss 

ravery  doubt  respecting  tho  genuinene'^s  of  n   verse  which  is  found  only  in  a 

iagle  CI  reek  manuscript,  and  that  of  recent  diit<- ;  which   is  not  quoted  by  a 

raingle  Greek  father,  nor,  in  expres.s  Lcrm.>>,  by  any  Latin  tiilher  before  the  tixth 

wntury ;  which  is  wanting  in  the  more  nucieut  mauuscripts  of  the  Vulgate,  and, 

even  in  those  in  which  it  is  found,  appears  in  such  a  variety  of  ^hnpes  as  clearly 

■  to  shew  thot  those  transcribers  who  thouglit  proper  to  insert  the  verse  had  no 

srt&iu  reading  Itefore  them.     We  have  the  most  sincere  respect  for  the  Bishop 

of  8t  David's,  but  we  cannot  peruse  the  doclonition  without  Mtonishment" — 

(P.  3.39.; 

I  Historical  Account,  &c.,  p.  2. 
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it  oanduUy.  For  if  the  ancient  churches,  in  debating  and  decidioe 

greatest  myat^rios  of  religion,  knew  nothing  of  those  two  text*,  I  i 
dcrstand  not  why  wo  should  bv  ao  fond  uf  them  now  th«  dcb«t«a 
over.  And  whilst  it  is  the  oharactci-  of  an  honest  mnn  to  )io  pIotuMiI, 
and  of  a  man  of  interest  to  be  troubleii,  at  tho  dotoctiou  of  IVaud«,  and 
of  both  tu  run  most  into  those  passions  when  tho  detectiun  it  mad« 
plainest.,  I  hope  this  letter  will,  to  one  of  your  integrity,  prove  so  mttcb 
the  more  accejitablo,  as  it  makes  a  further  discovery  than  you  haT* 
hitherto  met  with  in  commentators." 

It  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  Sir  Iwia*"  rrfraitiecl  from  publiab* 
ing  explicitly  his  Unitarian  opinions;  for,  says  Whiston  (whose  state- 
ment i»  confirmed  by  the  recent  discoveri««9  of  Newton's  biographers), 
*"■  he  was  of  the  most  fearful,  cautious,  and  suspicious  temper  that  I 
ever  knew"  (IFAirttm's  Memoirs  of  Mf  own  Life,  p.  294) ;  and  his  ex- 
treme dislike  of  controversy  has  always  been  notorious.  But  how  yerj 
oecMsary  it  was  for  all  to  be  circumspect,  may  be  seen  from  the  Act 
8th  ii  9th  Will.  III.,  c.  32,  "  for  the  more  effectual  supprcfsiug  of 
Blasphemy  aud  Profanenoss  ;"  in  which  it  is  enacted  '•  That  if  any  ikt- 
son  having  been  educated  in,  or  at  any  time  having  made  profeasioa 
of,  tho  Christian  religion  within  this  realm,  shall,  by  writing,  printing, 
teaching,  or  a«lvised  speaking,  deny  any  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  to  be  Ood,  or  shall  assert  or  maintain  that  there  are  rooT« 
Gods  than  one,  or  shall  deny  the  Christian  religion  to  hci  true,  or  th* 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  ho  of  divine  autho^ 
rity,  and  shall  ...  be  thereof  lawfully  convicted  by  the 
of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses ;  such  person  for  the  first  oiTeal 
shall  be  adjudged  incapable  aud  di»abled  in  law,  to  have  and  enjoy 
any  office  or  employment  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military;"  for  tho 
second  offence,  shall  be  disabled  to  sue,  or  hold  tho  office  of  guardian 
or  executor,  and  be  incapable  of  any  legacy,  &c.,  or  to  bear  civil  or 
military  office  or  ecclesiastical  benefice, "  and  shall  also  suffer  imprison- 
ment for  the  space  of  three  years,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  from  the 
time  of  such  conviction."* 

Is  not  this  a  Iteautiful  specimen  of  the  laws  of  a  Protestant  countryj 
And  could  we  have  blamed  Newton  for  his  reserve  if  he  had  I'w 
in  tho  present  day,  when,  if  there  be  not  less  of  the  spirit  <jf  pef 
secution,  there  is  happily  less  power  to  gratify  it  than  there  was  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Aone.  For  "  mark  the  injustice  constantly  per- 
petrated by  those  who  Imve  the  public  feeling  on  their  side  I  They 
make  the  honest  expression  of  opinion  penal,  and  then  condemn 
for  disingenuousness.  They  invite  to  free  discussiim,  but  determill 
beforehand  that  only  one  conclusion  can  be  sound  and  moral ;  wl»ep«" 
they  should  encounter  principles,  they  impute  motives.  They  fill  th6 
arena  of  public  debate  with  every  instrument  of  torture  and  annoy- 
ance for  the  feeling  heart,  tho  sensitive  imagination,  and  the  scru- 
pulous intellect, — and  then  are  angry  that  men  do  not  rush  headlong 
into  the  martyrdom  that  has  been  prepared  for  them."f 

*  The  Long  Parliament  bad  previously  (in  1648),  by  tha  influence  of  the  Pro»- 
byterians,  pasicd  a  sunilar  nctj  with  the  higher  penalty  of  death.  It  is  quoted 
by  TheophiliLS  Ltodsey,  iu  hia  Historical  View  of  the  Stat«  of  the  Cnitarian 
Doctrine  and  Worship,  p.  304,  where  both  of  the»e  stutiites  ar*<  commeotcd  on. 

t  A  Retrospect  of  the  Religious  Life  of  England  :  or.  the  Church,  Parituniim, 
and  Free  Inquiry.     By  John  James  Tayler,  B.A.     London,  1845,  p.  425. 

Thia  ia  an  impartial  work,  by  the  ttudy  of  which  no  intell1gx>nt  and  cnndid 
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Whiston  used  to  urge  Dr  Clarke  to  act  sincerely,  openly,  and  boldly, 
in  tho  doclatatiun  of  his  true  opinions ;  hut  "  his  general  answer  was 
by  thisqiiostioii,  '  Who  arc  those  (hat  act  bettor  than  I  do  ?'  Vi-ry  few 
of  which,"  says  Whiston,  "  I  could  ever  uamo  to  hiu»,  though  I  did 
not  think  (hat  a  siilliuieut  excuse." — (Menwirs  of  Clarke,  p.  04).  Clarke, 
however,  might  have  quoted  the  words  of  Soloinou  in  pallia(iou  of  his 
conduct:  "  A  fool  utteroth  all  his  mind  ;  but  a  wise  man  keepeth  it  in 
till  afterwards"  (Prov.  xxix.  11).  And  even  those  of  Paul  niii>ht  have 
boon  adduced  for  the  same  purjjose  :  '"  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  an<l 
not  with  meat ;  for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it,  neither  yet 
now  are  ye  able"  (1  Cor.  iii.  2).  And  asain  :  "  Strong  uieat  belongeth 
to  ihem  that  are  of  full  age,  even  those  who  by  reason  of  use  have 
their  souses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil"  (Mcb.  v.  14). 

The  learned  Dr  Lardner,  ivhose  defence  of  the  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  Ilifitorv  is  universally  known,  became  a  lieliever  in  the  simple 
humanity  of  Christ ;  and  towards  the  close  of  life  the  opinions  of  Dr 
Isaac  Watts  also  appear  to  have  become  completely  Unitarian.*  The 
Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  likewise,  who  in  1776  published  a  Plea  for 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  gained  him  much  ap- 
plause, became,  after  he  had  studied  Mr  Lindsoy's  Examination  of  it, 
a  convert  to  the  opinion  ho  had  opposed, f  And  Bolshani  relates  of 
himself,  that  in  January  1779,  being  at  that  time  the  orthodox  mi- 
nister of  a  congregation  in  the  country,  he  was  taken  by  a  friend  to 
attend  the  evening  service  in  Mr  Lindsey's  chapel  in  Essex  Street, 
London.  "  The  subject  of  the  discourse,"  says  he,  "  was  a  good  con- 
science ;  and  the  serinusuess  and  gravity  with  which  it  was  treated 
confirmed  him  in  the  opinion,  which  he  had  already  formed  from  tho 
perusal  of  some  of  Dr  Priestley's  writings,  that  it  was  po&sihU  for  a 
Sucinian  to  be  a  good  man.  At  the  same  time  lie  felt  a  very  sincere 
cuncern  that  persons  ^o  highly  I'epectable  as  Mr  Liudsey  and  Dr 
Priestley  shoubl  entertain  opinions  so  grossly  erroneous  as  ho  then 
conceived,  and  so  di.spiiragiug  to  the  dottrines  of  the  f4ospel.  This  he 
ignorantly  imputed  to  the  little  attention  which  they  paid  to  the  sub- 
ject of  theology.  Little  did  he  then  suspect  that  further  and  more 
diligent  and  impartial  inquiry  would  induce  him  to  embrace  a  system 
from  which  his  mind  at  that  time  shrunk  with  horror.  And  had  it  been 
foretold  to  him  that  in  the  course  of  years,  and  the  revolution  of  events, 
he  should  himself  iMicomo  tho  disciple,  the  friend,  the  successtir,  and  tho 
biopfrapher  of  the  person  who  Mas  then  speaking;  that  it  should  fall 
to  his  lot  froip  that  very  pulpit  to  pronounce,  before  a  crowded  as- 
tombly  of  weeping  mouruoi's,  the  funeral  oration  of  Theophilua  Lind- 
8<»y,  he  would  have  regarded  it  as  an  event  almost  without  the  wide 
circle  of  potsibilities,  and  as  incredible  as  tho  incidents  of  an  Arabian 
t^e."J 

rf-r-'---  ^-<"  fail  to  have  his  miixl  delivered  from  much  of  »ny  petty  aectarinn 
t.  li  edacBtion  may  have  itnpurtcd  to  it. 

i    Ubam's  Life  of  Liudsey,  2d  ed..  p.  1C2. 

t  /6<ij.,cb.  vii. 

X  P'id;  p.  107.  Tn  an  age  when  Unitarians  abounded  among  the  English 
drrgy.  ThtHiphilus  Liudney  vfoa  one  of  ttie  few  who  eacriftceil  worldly  interest 
lo  the  approMkl  of  a  tender  oonvclence.  Another  was  Gilt>prt  Wiikctield, 
wboae  Hemoini  ar«  highly  InBtructivc  on  this  subject ;  ai  are  nl«o  Whiston'n 
MMSoir*  of  hiniBelf  and  of  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  Diiney's  Life  of  \^v  .Ao\\u  .AtXiVi 
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Anotbor  illnstriou*  inRtauro  of  ehan;^(>  of  opinion  (s  that  of  tl»e  pnv 
fuunclly  Joarncil  Arcliliixhup  I'shor.  In  rarly  lifo  liu  wm  a  rifjiil  Cal- 
viaist,  hut  in  \m  Inter  yean*  "  did  U«>rlivi-c  his  utter  tlislikv  of  tb« 
(loctrioe  ufsibrHtlnto  ri>{jrc>l>atton,  and  liidd  (ho  uiitvt<nuilily  of  Christ'i 
dpath.  and  tliat  not  only  in  rpspei-t  of  mittlcicncy,  but  also  in  rt*pinl 
of  oliicacy,  Ro  tliiit  all  tni>n  wcro  Ihi'rolty  RalvnMo  ;  and  tli<>  rvauuD 
why  nil  w(<r«»  not  thiirehy  siivtul  wiu  hccausi)  they  did  not  arn'pt  of 
ihetialvation  olTiTcd  ;  and  IhoKracu  of  conveniiou  wjus  not  irrusixtihU, 
hut  men  might,  and  oftr'n  did,  rojoct  thu  Mame :  aiid  in  lhc»i<  pointa 
he  did  not  appro vi*  of  the  dottrino  of  Ocnova,  hut  wa«  wholly  uf 
Biftliop  Overall***  opinions."* 

The  famous  John  Hales  of  Eton,  one  of  the  most  luaniod  and  tnodt 
estimaldo  men  of  his  timf,  was  likowiso  ori)»inaIly  a  Calvini<t,  and 
took  his  opinions  with  hisn  to  the  Synixl  of  l>ort,  which  he  was  coui- 
mifiiionod  hy  the  Kn^lii«li  unihassador  at  the  Ila^^ue  to  Attend.  Hut  it 
lias  be«?D  Kn  on  lecor*!  by  hiH  iiitiiiialc  friend  Mr  Furiudon,  thait 
"at  the  well  prowiinj,'  3  St  John  16.  by  ICpif^copiuK,  '  there  1  bid  Joho 
Calvin  good  niglit,'  im  he  has  often  told  nio.''"f     The  Syu^Ml,  howevor^ 

of  Carnbridge,  and  Fifld'i  Lif«  of  Dr  Pnrr.  B«I«hiiai  a«Btioni  tht  R»v.  WIU 
liam  [lobei'tfoii,  an  Irish  clorviyman,  wlin,  havlnf;  a<lo(ited  I^uitarian  (i]iin(nii«, 
folluWKd  tlio  HiUii!  liiiiioikriiMf  couri>«:  wlieji  he  unitiil  <in  hi*  |>a|i'<in  I'r 
Roliinnon,  thrn  lii^hop  <if  Kcrtii«,  and  who  sul.*equrri(ly  tHT«mo  arrhhUhop  of 
ArniRub.  ho  wnj  tolil,  '*  You  are  n,  itinihimii ;  yiM  dn  mil  know  thu  world"  t  ]i,  123.) 

I)r  Itichnrd  Frii-i-,  in  u  I<>tter  to  LiiiiU^y  in  rrfvrunrp  to  th«  opinion  that 
Christ  is  almoct  rqual  to  «uprpRie  God,  sny»,  "  It  it  a  »<'uttn»ent  at  leAtcA  t tMud- 
dtr,  and  wlilch  probably  no  Ai-iaii  now  liuld«." — {lirUh<tm,  op,  n't.,  p.  IW.) 
Compare  with  this  tht:  0|iinioii  of  Hr  Owen,  that  the  L'niLariaiM  are  men  vbOi 
"  tMrouffh  the  infurahlr  ilin'lnfut  of  thtir  mituhy  fall  into  nrrnr  of  jtidgnicnt,  and 
inisiDterpretation  of  thf  word"f'  H'or/»,  vol.  xv.,  p.  241) ;  or  with  the  following 
characteristic  deniinctatioo  by  Dr  S>uth  :  "  The  Sorliiiaiit  ar«  iiiijiiouA  tilo*- 
pheiiiHrx,  whofie  iiifiiiiioua  pedi(;rpe  ruuR  back  fnini  wri'tch  to  wretch,  in  a  direct 
line,  to  the  deviJ  himself;  and  who  nr*-  fitter  to  lie  ci-ujthed  by  the  civil  tiiagis* 
tratc,  as  dMtruutlve  to  governnn-nt  and  oocifty.  thun  to  bo  eonfutrd  nn  nn'rvly 
heretics  in  religion."  Dr  William  Ilunlop,  in  bis  able  vindication  of  Creeds 
nnd  Confodjilon*  of  Faith,  (prefixed  to  a  Collrction  of  the  Standnrdi)  of  ttM 
Church  of  •■^collund.  publi^hed  in  1719.)  in  speaking  of  tiie  doctrine  of  Um 
Trinity,  atfirmn.  that  "  it  itijfutet  itt<lf  thrvmih  tht  whoU  of  our  r-li<ii<:n,  antf  te 
tht  tiff  •ttid  Unit  of  il,  vilhoul  u  A«>A  •'(  etmlit  htire  no  eul-^islrnrfi"  and  that  he  who 
deoies  it  "  eontradifU  the  u  k\tlr  train  oj  tlir  llnifrl,  in  pluin  o*  mi*//  ii*  incawpar' 
ably  momtntouB  qufttio-nt." — i  P.  Istxv.)  In  <"olerid)4e't  opiTiion,  "  the  ^^rl  text* 
of  the  Soeiuiuu  are  quite  enough  for  hi?  wnfulntion  with  acute  tliinkrra'' 
(Table  Talk,  vol.  1.  p.  47):  and  every  Ixidy  knowit  thai  aerording  to  the  Atha- 
naiian  Creed,  which  ia  "  Cod'*  truth  '  annmg  the  orthodox  in  Kn((land.  alt  di*> 
believers  of  the  Trinitarinn  doctrine  whiiji  is  there  niont  elaborately  expounded, 
"without  doubt  shall  perifh  everlostin^ly." 

Croi  it  Iw  of  esHeutial  itnportanco  to  dull  and  UUterat«  men  to  decide  which 
of  these  opjio^ito  parties  Is  in  the  riphf  ? 

*  Letter  iVixti  f>r  Volton  to  Dr  Pierre,  quoted,  with  other  evidence.  In  Dr 
Elrington'c  Life  of  Usher,  p.  '29-2.     Dublin,  1847. 

t  llbtoricol  and  Critical  Areount  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Ev«^ 
memorable  Mr  .Tohn  llnlen.  [Ity  .M.  Des  Maiieoux.]  fiontlon,  1710.  p.  69. 
The  writings  of  llules  pruve  thut  he  was  fur  in  ad\uDce  of  his  ap«,  in  lui  aih 
prehension  of  the  principles  of  relig-iooii  libi'Hy.  Soinr  udmlrnblo  pH(CE»j;i'a  on 
that  subject  are  quoted  in  Chunii-  '■"  of  Kn^^li^h  Literature,  vol.  I., 

p.  'JH7,  where  an  iiintructivc  bin  ilfiomay  be  found.    The  |<>tti>r» 

written  by  him  when  atlendiiig  1 1..    .  •    ■■      ■' 'virfd    liy_Lonl 

Clarendon,  as  "  the  bi'rt  memorial  ol  >iid  uniuuwilv, 

and  injustice  of  that  convention." — ■'  ,  *id.  i.,  p.  o/.j 


decided  in  favour  of  John  Calvin ;  and  thanks,  as  we  have  SRen,  us«'d 
to  be,  and  perhaps  are  still,  yearly  offorud  up  to  God  Almighty  for 
the  deciiiion. 

Baxter,  spcakinR  of  tho  modified  opinions  of  his  latter  days,  inti- 
mates that  in  his  case  a  similar  change  had  occurred,  and  says,  "  I 
can  never  believe  that  a  man  may  not  bo  savi^d  by  that  rfli;^iou  which 
doth  but  bring  him  to  the  true  love  of  God,  and  to  a  heaviidy  miud 
aud  lite  ;  nor  that  God  will  ever  cast  a  soul  into  hell  that  truly  loveth 
him."  Thispafiiiage  refers  to  the  Papists,  but  it  appears  to  bo  a  state- 
ment of  a  general  principle  which  ho  ha<l  adopted.  Ho  says  also, 
"  At  first  I  thought  that  Mr  Perkins  well  proved  that  a  Papist  cannot 
go  beyond  a  reprobate  :  but  now  I  doubt  not  but  that  God  hath  many 
sanctiticd  ones  anions;  theoi,  who  have  received  the  true  doctrine  of 
Christianity  so  practically,  thai  their  contradictory  errors  prcv.<*il  not 
against  tboin,  to  hinder  their  love  of  God  and  their  salvatiofi  ;  but 
that  their  errors  are  like  a  conquerable  dose  of  poison,  which  nature 
doth  overcome."* 

The  RAine  hiiitorinn  sayti,  that  '^  nothing  troiiblfi)  him  more  than  the  br&wls 
which  were  jjrown  from  religion ;  and  he  therefore  exceedingly  deteiited  the 
tyranny  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  more  f«.vr  their  impoaing  uncharitably  upon 
tho  cooKienccfi  of  other  men,  than  for  the  errors  in  their  own  opinions;  nnd 
would  onen  nay,  that  he  would  reoounce  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England 
to-morrow,  if  it  obliged  him  to  believe  that  any  other  ChrlMiian.s  should  be 
dftmned ;  and  that  nobody  would  conclude  another  man  to  be  damned,  who  did 
not  wiHh  him  80.  No  man  more  strict  and  severe  to  himself;  to  other  men  co 
charitable  as  to  their  opinion*!,  that  he  thought  that  other  men  were  more  in 
fault  for  tlic'ir  carriage  t4)ward4  thoai,  than  the  men  theinkelves  were  who  erred ; 
ftnd  he  thought  that  pride  and  ]iiL«!iion,  more  than  con.ocience,  were  the  cauAe  of  all 
separation  from  each  others'  conimuoion,"  UhIps,  in  hin  Tract  concerning  Schism, 
defines  it  to  be  "nu  unnecessary  ticparation  of  (''hristinns  from  that  part  of  the 
visible  Church  of  which  they  were  once  members.'' — (  Workt,  vol.  i.,  p.  116  ;  ed. 
1763.)  '*  But  you  will  ask,  says  he,  "  who  shall  he  the  judge  what  is  ntr-autarij  f 
Indeed  that  is  a  question  which  hath  been  often  made,  hut  I  think  Fcarcely  ever 
truly  answered:  not  because  it  i»  a  i)oint  of  givat  depth  or  diliiculty  truly  to 
oasoil  it.  but  l>ecau.4e  the  truQ  soluliun  carries  fire  in  tiie  tall  of  ti  j  for  it  briiig- 
etb  with  it  H  piece  of  doctrine  which  is  !<eldom  plea.iing  to  superiors.  To  you  for 
the  present  thi<t  shall  sufRce  :  If  so  be  you  be  nnimo  dt/reealo,  if  you  have  cleared 
yourself  from  froth  and  grounds;  if  neither  sloth,  nor  fears,  nor  ambition,  nor 
any  tempting  spirits  of  that  nature  abuse  you  (for  these,  and  such  as  these,  are 
the  true  impediments  why  both  that  aud  other  questions  of  the  like  danger  are 
not  truly  answered) — if  all  this  be,  and  yet  you  see  not  how  to  frame  your  re- 
solution and  settle  for  yourself  that  doubt  -1  will  say  no  more  nf  you  than  wna 
■*rd  of  Papia?,  St  John's  own  scholar,  you  are  '  of  small  judgment, 'your  abilitiet 
are  not  so  good  us  I  presumed." — (lb.,  p.  118.) 

Protestants  who  talk  of  the  sin  of  schism,  would  do  well  to  consider  that 
overy  argument  which  they  direct  against  conscientious  dissenters  from  their 
own  Church,  strikes  with  equal  force  against  the  lawfulness  of  Lather's  seces- 
■ion  from  the  Church  of  liome.  It  was  >  saying  of  Charles  or  James  II., 
ben  you  of  the  Church  of  En)rland  contend  with  the  Catholics,  you  use  the 
iments  of  the  Puritans;  when  you  contend  with  the  Puritans,  you  imme- 
itely  adopt  all  the  weapons  of  the  Cutholics." 

*  itoliquiie  Baxterianse,  Part  I.,  p.  131.  Hear  also  Ulshop  Watson,  In  his 
Letter  from  a  Christian  Whig:  "Are  the  gates  of  heaven  open  only  to  us, 
the  Athanoaians  and  the  Calvinists  of  tho  age?  Is  yours  the  only  intelli- 
gible interpretation  of  Scripture ;  yours  the  only  saving  faith  !  Awny  with 
such  learned  arivkgance,  such  uncharitable  judgment!  They  are  a  disgrace  to 
humanity,  and  a  dishonour  to  any  religion.  The  question  will  not  be,  at  the 
iMt  day.  Are  you  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  or  of  Antioch,  of  fiome  or 
Ingland  f    Are  you  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonae  or  of  Oxford,  a  friend  of  1\\«  K«- 
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A  still  furlher  InsUnce  of  »l>&ndoninent,  hj  a  Ui«oIogie»l  diapttiii, 
of  whiit  liiU'ly  sopincd  to  him  "  OwVn  truth,"  for  it«  oppostt<>.  is  ron- 

tiiinol  in  the  I'lillowiiijj  striking  passngr  in  the  norks  of  Ur  Owou  ; — 
"  I  my*4.*ir,''  8iiys  hi',  "  onro  kii««w  a  8ihoUr  itivitcil  to  a  dispute  with 
Anolhtir  limn,  ntiuut  sonii^thinf;  iu  coiitrovcDiy  in  r«liKiuti;  in  bis  own, 
and  in  tho  jiidcnDint  of  nil  the  hystAniloi-n,  iho  oppii^inc;  pviXMi  nu 
Utterly  confiifcil ;  and  yi't  th<^  srhoUr  within  ii  frw  Dinnllii)  waa  taufrlit 
of  God,  itml  ('U<iir1y  cotivinfiMl  ihtit  it  w:ih  iiii  error  uhii-h  lio  hnd  roiun* 
tained,  »ntl  tliu  truth  which  ho  opposed  ;  and  then,  and  uo(  til!  then, 
did  lie  roAse  to  wonder,  th»t  tho  uthor  pon«on  was  not  eonviiicod  hj 
his  strong  arjjuuit'uts,  as  before  ho  had  thought."* 

My  concluding  oxainplo  shall  he  that  of  ChilUngworth,  tho  mart 
acute,  thu  in(i4t  candid,  and  the  most  roaownod  uf  all  (he  chamoiuiu 
of  ProtcstantiRin.  Alluding  to  himself,  he  addrossce  hin  I'oiMah  ativer* 
aary  as  follows : — *'  I  know  a  niiin  that,  of  a  modnrato  I'rolestant, 
turned  a  Papint,  and,  tho  day  that  ho  ilid  su  (as  nil  things  that  ara 
dono  are  jwrfwtod  some  day  or  other),  was  oonvictod  in  conar; 
that  hiii  yestenlay's  opiniuu  was  an  error,  and  yot  thinks  he 
Bchisinatic  for  duiug  so,  and  desires  to  bo  informed  by  you,  whothvr' 
no  ho  was  miataken  ?  Tho  same  man  afterwar<ls,  upon  bettor  ooit^ 
iidorntion,  became  a  doubting  Papist,  and  of  a  doubting  Papist  a  con- 
firmed Protestant.  And  yet  this  man  thinks  hims4'lf  no  morr  to 
Waine  for  all  those  changes,  than  a  travellor,  who,  tising:  all  diligenw 
to  find  the  right  way  to  s<ime  remote  city  where  he  had  iiover  l»ccn 
(as  tho  party  I  speak  of  had  never  been  in  heaven),  did  yet  mibtake 
it,  and  after  find  his  error,  and  amend  it.  Nay,  h«  stands  upon  hi» 
justification  so  far  as  to  maintain,  that  his  alterations,  not  only  to  you, 
but  aLso  from  you  by  (lod's  mercy,  wore  tho  most  Batisfaotory  actions 
to  himself  that  over  he  did,  and  the  greatest  victories  that  ever  ho 
obtained  over  himself,  and  his  allections  to  those  things  which  in  this 
World  are  most  precious ;  as  wherein,  fur  (-iod's  sake,  and  (as  ho  was 
verily  persuaded)  out  of  love  to  tho  truth,  ho  went,  upon  a  certain 
expectation  of  those  inconveniences,  which  to  ingenuous  natures  aro 
of  all  most  terrible.  So  that,  though  there  were  much  weaknoffi 
in  some  of  these  alterations,  yet  certainly  there  was  no  wickedness. 
Neither  does  ho  yiobl  his  weakness  altogether  without  apology,  see- 
ing his  deductions  were  rational,  and  out  of  some  principles  oonimouly 
received  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Papists,  and  which,  by  his  educa- 
tion, bad  got  possession  of  his  undor8tanding."f 

tiionsirants  or  the  Synod  of  Dort  t  Not,  What  article*,  ronfetsions,  formu- 
]arif9.  huve  you  (ubscribed  ?  Bat,  Wh&t  hungry  hnve  you  fed  t  'What  unkcd 
have  yoii  clothed  ?  What  sirk  have  you  vUit*d  f  What  souls  b«ve  yoa  futved  I 
Not.  Whit  harrcn  metaphysical  creed.s  hnve  yoa  repeated  f  JJut,  What  frulta  of 
your  faith  have  you  brought  forth  f " — (MifecllaHtotu  Trncu,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  20,  21.) 

*  Of  Toleration,  and  the  Duty  of  th«  Msglitrflite  about  Ueligion  ;  Oweo'l 
Work*,  vol.  XV.,  p.  244. 

t  The  Ueligiou  of  Protestaots  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,  ch.  v.,  §  103.  Sm 
alM  the  case  of  converclou  to  llomanism  moDtioned  by  liifihop  Watson,  u*U, 
p.  28. 

"  Any  candid  roan  acquainted  with  religious  controversy,"  says  Sidaqp 
Smith,  "  will,  I  think,  udniit  that  ho  has  frequently,  in  the  coarM  of  hia  sliulla^ 
been  astoniKhed  by  thu  force  of  iirguniontii  with  which  that  cauw  has  iMtn  Aa> 
funded  which  he  at  tir«t  thought  to  be  incapable  of  any  defence  at  all.  Soms 
accusation*  he  haa  found  to  be  utterly  groundtes* ;  in  others  the  facts  aad 
srguments  have  been  mis-stated;  in  other  instancss  the  aocusation  has 
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What  A  les80n  of  modesty  and  inutual  forbearance  do  facts  like 
thebe  ounvey  to  us  all  !  And  how  strongly  should  they  dispose  ua  to 
join  with  Pope  in  the  prayer — 

"  Let  not  tbiA  trcnk,  uiiknowitig  hand 
Preiumc  thy  bolts  to  throw, 
And  deal  dnmnation  round  the  land 
On  each  1  judge  thy  foe. 

If  I  otn  right,  thy  grace  impart, 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay  ; 
If  I  am  wrong,  0  teach  my  heart 

To  find  that  better  way." 

in  many  cases  the  trnets  have  been  defended  by  strong  argnmenta 
and  honest  appeal  to  Scripture,  in  many  with  consummate  acutencss  and  deep 
learning.  So  that  religious  studies  often  teach  to  opponents  a  greater  respect 
for  each  other's  talents,  motives,  and  acquirements  ;  exhibit  the  real  difficulties 
of  tht'  subject ;  leasen  the  surprise  and  anger  whirh  are  apt  to  be  excited  hj 
opjKMition  ;  and  by  these  means  promote  that  forgiving  one  another,  and  for- 
bearing one  another,  which  arc  so  powerfully  recommended  by  the  words  of 
thj  text."' ^-( A  Strnuin  on  thott  Rale*  of  Chrirtian  Charity,  4;/  which  our  Ofiniom 
of  other  Stelji  should  bf  formed ;  preached  at  Bristol  on  Stb  Xuvembcr  1828  :  Sid- 
ney Smith's  Works,  ed.  18J>0,  p.  693.; 

A  liberal  theological  education  bas  thus  the  same  tendency  as  mental  caltivn- 
tSon  in  general  :  "  tmoliit  moret,  nee  linit  «*»t  fercu.^' 

"  But,"  as  Abraham  Tucker  sayo,  "there  is  a  particular  fear  that  fetters  the 
mind  grievously  when  entering  upon  topics  of  religion  ;  some  are  so  afraid  of 
departing  from  the  faith,  that  they  will  not  depart  from  ermr  or  prejudice, 
wheuovcr  imposed  upon  them  as  an  article  uf  faith.  This  shuts  out  all  means 
of  information  or  amendment;  with  such  a  bar  against  them  neither  the  Jew 
nor  the  Gentile  could  ever  have  been  converted,  the  I'apists  reformed,  nor  the 
entliusinst  restored  to  his  senses.  VVe  do  not  deny  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  la 
the  beginning  of  wisMlom,  but  will  never  bring  it  to  perfection  ;  our  reverence 
and  awe  we  ought  never  to  lay  aside,  no  not  for  a  moment,  for  in  him  we  live, 
move,  and  have  uur  being ;  on  his  power  we  depend  both  in  body  and  soul,  and 
in  Oar  obedience  to  his  declared  will  consists  our  happiness.  Hut  he  requires 
not  of  US  a  slavish  fear,  for  his  service  is  perfect  freedom  in  all  senses,  as  well 
when  we  serve  him  with  his  talent  of  understanding,  as  with  the  active  powers 
be  has  given  us  :  nor  shall  we  run  t«<>D  hazard  of  offending  him  by  wrapping  it 
up  in  a  napkin  than  by  any  involuntary  mistakes  it  may  lead  us  into. 

''  This  servile  fear  often  dashes  men  upon  the  very  rocks  of  ofience  they 
were  apprehensive  of;  for  it  makes  them  think  hardly  of  Gud  as  of  a  rigorous 
taskmaster;  it  represents  him  as  giving  arbitrary  conimands,  on  supposition 
that  such  may  magnify  bis  authority;  it  pins  them  down  to  the  letter,  without 
regarding  the  intention ;  attaches  them  to  forms  and  ceremonies,  not  daring 
to  penetrate  into  the  substance  ;  it  draws  them  to  imagine  their  help  necessary 
to  defend  his  glory  and  resist  his  enemies  ;  it  drives  them  into  ccnsoriousnese, 
derision,  animosity,  and  other  kinds  of  persecution,  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
their  allegiance,  until  the  zeal  of  the  Lord°»  house  hath  eaten  them  up  ;  it 
overwhelms  them  with  scruples,  misgivings,  terrors,  and  desperations;  lays 
them  open  to  credulity  iti  dreams,  omens,  judgments,  and  supernatural  events; 
and  debars  them  the  use  of  their  understanding,  aa  a  presumption  and  pro 
faneness." — (Tucker't  Lirjht  of  Nature  Purtued,  ch.  viil.,  on  '*  Freeilom  of 
Thought,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  122,  ed.  1834.) 

"  The  vulgar,"  observes  the  same  excellent  writer,  "  are  commonly  very  posi- 
tive, thinking  themselves  possessed  of  absolute  certainty  in  almost  everything 
they  know  :  this  happens  from  their  weighing  their  evidences  singly,  which 
will  naturally  produce  that  cfTect ;  for  we  can  judge  of  weights  only  by  their 
opposition,  becnuse  any  one  thrown  in  alone  drives  down  the  scale  furcibly. 
Bat  the  contemplative  use  themselves  to  compare  the  judgments,  as  well  of  their 
WOSMos  of  their  understanding,  which  they  frequently  find  contradictory ;  there- 
for* they  abound  in  doubts  that  never  enter  tlie  head  of  a  common  man,  which 


Sir  Thotn&s  Browno  iippeani  to  hftre  rttul  aright  the  leMon  of  hi« 
owo  experience.    "  1  eould  never,"  mj%  he,  "  divide  inyBidf  from  coy 


hu  occa«ione<]  doubting  to  b«  reckoo'd  Ibo  «venuo  to  |iliiKw4>phy  ;  hut  If  It  Im 
the  kvenue,  it  U  no  morv,  nor  can  oaf  Brriv*  at  lh<>  tMag  tt*«lf  until  os* 
hM  puM4l  it,  And  ho  that  ■tick*  in  thr  pawage  bad  b«ttrr  not  hav«  attcniitad 
it.  Th«  \iM>  of  duubting  in  to  prvvvnt  ha*tjr  dcclilona,  and  lead  to  aonMihing 
mof  turo  and  cpi-tain  tlmn  w«  could  bavw  atLainiwl  nitliout  it,  .  .  .  Thwrx  li  a 
mderatluu  in  all  thin);;*;  a  man  may  aa  well  duulit  Umi  inurh  n»  too  UtUr-  nor 
lat  narun  awny  with  a  notion  tliat  a  pmppmity  to  doubting  thewi  a  aaKarltj  of 
pttrta,  for  it  may  aa  well  |>ro<«i-d  from  lli«  coiitrury  qualUy.  .  ,  .  [Hut]  when  ■• 
teieot  on  our  uttrr  incapacity  of  attaining  toabaolul^  rcrtainty,  tlit*  in  oDuagii, 
ttoogb  not  to  innk<*  ui  doubt  of  ttia  clear  judgnsnta  of  our  undcratandiiig.  jtt 
to  maka  ua  acknowledge  a  poatibility  of  thair  being  erroneous ;  and  thia.  If  not 
overlooked.  mu»t  in-vvent  every  man  from  being  to  wedded  li>  an  optniob,  aa  ta 
tarn  a  deaf  nar  upon  all  evidenn?  iImI  can  be  offered  agamat  it.  Wli«refore  i 
muat  look  upon  tho«e  bigota  in  religion  or  re«aon,  for  there  are  of  both  aora, 
ft*  MtiTj  little  skilled  iu  human  nnture,  who  lay  so  great  a  itreaa  upon  oim  Itlnd 
of  ariaance  aa  lo  think  no  iillinr  worth  ri^giu-diug  in  roiii[N!tition  with  It," — {<)f. 
tU,,  vol.  I.,  pp.  121.  l'J2.  rh.  xi..  <iri  "  .luil^iiK'nt.") 

Thar*  It  a  piuaago  in  .Sclden  which  placet  thit  subject  In  an  equally  dtnr 

I  Hgttt.     "  The  old  tceptiu,"  Myt  he,  "  that  never  would  profaaa  that  thay  Iu4 

found  a  truth,  ahewed  yet  the  heit  Way  to  aearch  fur  any,  when  they  doubted 

»»  w*ll  of  what  tboae  of  the  dogmatical  eecta  too  creduloualy  received  for  infal- 

llUa  principlea,  aa  they  did  of  the  newett  conctiuiont.     Th^y  w«re,  indeed, 

(|um«iUM,  too  nice,  and  deceived  thuroHelvet  with  the  nini?-l     ■   -  ■     •  li,>ir  own 

■opblHoa,  that  |iarmitti-d  no  kind  of  estAbtithcd  truth.  .  h*  tkM 

amatd*  tkrir  duf>uthi;j  Itvinj,  uei.  beiny  uhh.  lakctto  himtelflktir  in  ,i'i  .-i  tnifvirf, 

4f  M  (A4  unl)/  lOtty  Ihaf  in  alt  Jtin<ia  uf  ttudirt  Umh  and  ii«M  oprn  tven  la  tkr  f<m<> 

tuitru  1/  (ntiA  ;  While  others,  that  are  »e^^•ile  to  (ximroon  opinion  and  volgir 

:.i.  ean  rarely  hope  to  be  admitted  nearer  than  into  the  ba*e  court  of 

.  -vrhirh  too  tpecioutly  often  couuterfeita  bcr  innioat aanctuary."^ 

"/  TSlht*.  preface.) 

Mircidod  men  on  doubtful  pointa,"  aaja  Buhop  Wataon,  "  aro 

wtiii  tiavr  bestowed  most  time  in  the  investigation  of  them,  whetbar 

i«ap«cl  divinity,  juritprudenco,  or  policy.     He  who  examine*  only 

ii,..    .....   ..1  a  qui'ntion,  and  give*  his  judgment,  givea  it  improperly,  though  be 

may  iH>  on  tin*  right  •ide.  Hul  he  who  esamineR  both  «idea,  and  after  examina- 
tion give*  hi«  aiMnt  to  neither,  may  turely  be  pardoned  this  auipentiion  of  judg> 
ment ;  fur  it  it  tafer  to  continue  in  doubt  than  to  decide  amiaa.  To  such  man 
may  well  be  applied  what  that  moat  learned  man  Peter  lianiel  Huet  Niya  of 
himself,  in  bit  Philoaophical  Treatise  concerning  the  VVeakneaa  of  Human  Un> 
dcrttandiug  ;  '  If  any  man  ask  me  what  1  nm,  tince  I  will  be  neither  academit!, 
nor  sceptic,  nor  eclectic,  nor  of  any  other  aect ;  I  answer  that  I  am  of  my  own 
opinion,  that  is  to  tuy  /rtf.,  neither  submitting  uiy  mind  to  any  authority,  nor 
a]ipriiving  of  any  thing  but  what  teemt  to  me  to  come  nenrett  the  truth  ; 
any  man  should  either  ironically  or  flatteringly,  call  ut  li<«y>wfu»«r.  iliut  it, 
wbii  ttli-k  only  to  tlicir  own  sentiments,  we  «hiill  never  go  about  to  hii 
ll,'  " — {  Walton'i  An*(il,rttt  of  bit  Own  Lijt ,  vol  I.,  p.  2^7.) 

Even  th«  liomanitt  raacal  baa  ejcpre^sed  similur  uplniont ;  and  the 
hera  «>'  >>ught  to  call  a  blush  into  the  cheeks  of  many  who  profane 

title.  I  c— 

"  It  I"  III,  III-  obaerves,  *'  we  should  know  how  to  doubt  where  we  ought,  to 
reat  aaaured  wboro  we  ouglit,  to  eubmlt  where  we  ought.  Ih  who  jaiU  in  any 
eme  uf  tiktte  rfi}t*rtt,\»  unacipiainttd  wiUi  tke  pevnr  »/  ri-afon.  Yet  thertj  arv 
many  which  utfend  against  these  three  rules ;  cither  by  warranting  everything 
tor  demonalratlou,  because  they  are  unskillrd  in  the  nature  of  demonstrative 
evidence;  or  by  doubting  of  everything,  bcrnosc  they  know  not  where  they 
ought  to  submit ;  or  by  submitting  to  everything,  because  they  know  not  where 
to  use  their  judgment. 

"  If  we  bring  ilnwn  all  things  to  reason,  onr  religion  will  have  nothing  In  II 
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ninn  upon  tlit<  <lifreioiice  of  an  opiniuii,  or  bo  anjfry  with  his  jiiJ>(inent 
for  not  iKjrecimj  with  me  in  that  from  whicli  wW^in  a  few  daj^s  I  should 
ditaent  myself."* 

From  tliPRo  iuKtrnctive  examples  of  devout  and  learned  men,  who, 
after  holding  certain  doctrines  as  "  Ocd's  truth,"  at  lenirtli  took  leave 
to  difl'er  from  their  fornu>r  selves  and  to  regard  it  iw  human  error,  let 
U3  now  turn  to  an  equally  instructive  claia  of  cases  which  oittrudd 
themselves  upon  the  observation  of  every  inquiring  man. 

If  you  compare  the  religious  tenets  of  dilferent  luitions,  the  strange 
contrasts  which  will  he  discovered  between  what  pa&ses  for  God's 
truth  in  one  country  and  in  others,  will  furnish  matter  for  the  gravest 
reflection.     For  instance^ 

"  In  England,"  says  Bishop  lloadly,  ^'it  stands  thus.  The  Synod 
of  Dort  (for  whoso  unerring  decisions,  public  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  are,  every  throe  years,  otfcrcd  up,  with  the  greatest  s«deninity, 
by  the  magistrates  in  Holland)  is  of  no  weight  ;  it  detonniiied  many 
doctrines  wrong.  The  Assembly  of  Scotland  hath  nothing  of  a  trno 
authority ;  and  is  very  much  out  in  its  schonio  of  doctrines,  worship, 
And  government.  But  the  Church  of  England  is  vested  with  all 
authiirity,  and  justly  challcngeth  all  obcilience. 

"  If  one  crosses  a  river  in  the  north,  there  it  stands  thus.  The 
Church  of  England  is  not  enough  reformed  ;  its  doctrines,  worship, 
and  government,  have  too  much  of  Antichristian  Rome  in  them. 
But  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  hath  a  divin«  right,  from  its  only  Head, 
Jesus  Christ,  to  meet  and  to  enact  what  to  it  shall  seem  fit  for  tUu  good 
of  his  Cliurcli.''t 

In  England,  with  respect  to  another  most  important  matter,  it  stantls 
thus — .Icsus  Christ  died  for  all,  and  every  man  who  chooses  to  avail 
liimst'lf  of  the  niear.s  whereby  the  benefit  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice 
may  be  enjoyed,  will  certainly  bo  saved  from  everlasting  punishment. 

.But  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  it  stands  thus — '*  God  having, 
out  of  his  mere  good  pleasure,  from  all  eternity,  elected  some  to  ever- 
lasting life,  did  enter  into  a  covenant  of  grace  to  deliver  them  out  of 
the  estate  of  sin  and  inisei'y,  and  to  bring  them  into  an  estate  of  salva- 
tion by  a  Redeemer. "J 

my«teriouK  or  .•iu|ipmaturttl.     If  we  stifle  the  principles  of  rearon,  our  religion 
will  bv  nbiunl  and  ridiculouii. 

"  Rea»on,  says  St  Austin,  would  never  be  for  nubmitting,  if  it  did  not 
jttdge  that  on  «uine  occa«ioD9  subtnlsaion  was  its  duty.  It  i»  but  juat,  therefore, 
that  it  should  recede  where  it  »ce8  an  obligation  of  receding  ;  and  that  it  should 
assert  its  privilegec,  where,  upon  good  grounds,  it  suppoeeth  itself  not  engaged 
to  waive  them." — (Pa4ral't  Thoutjlitt  on  Jitli;iion,  chnp.  v.) 

Within  reason 'h  province,  then,  and  with  men  cajiable  of  thinking,  the 
maxim  of  Bacon  huldp  true,  "  He  who  brgins  in  doubt  ends  in  certainty  ;  but 
be  who  beginii  in  certainty  entla  in  doubt." 

•   KeliKio  Medici,  p.  10,  cd.  1838. 

t  Dedication  to  Pope  Clement  XL,  prefixed  to  8ir  Richard  Steele's  Account 
of  the  State  of  the  Roman  Ciitbolic  Religion  throughout  the  World  ;  in  Houdly's 
Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  534.  A  portion  of  this  unrivalled  satire  on  Protectant  In- 
f«llibility  way  be  seen  in  Chambers's  Cyclopasdia  of  English  Literature,  vol.  I., 
p.  6G6. 

t  Shorter  ('atcohiim  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Question  20.  The  answer  to 
QueRtion  08  in  the  Larger  i^ntechism  i»  still  more  explicit :  "  AU  the  elect,  aiuf 
lAey  onl)i,  are  eifectunlly  called." 

Whatever  may  be  the  right  interpretation  of  the  17th  Article  of  the  Churctk 
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In  the  region  last  mentioned,  it  is  nroilaiined  u  "  God's  truth.** 
that  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  the  Christiiui  Ssbbalh,  which  oiifM 


of  England  as  to  election  (for,  aa  ni4y  b«  seen  (n  RUhop  Bttrnel't  EspOiMsS 
of  it,  op]Ki«ite  views  are  entertainod  on  thl*  (lolnt),  It  U  certain  that  the  niMt 
eminent  Kngluh  divines  are  hottila  to  the  ('nlviniitic  view.  S««,  for  InataiMe, 
Dr  Imac  Itarrovr'a  wrmon,  entitled  "  The  Doctrine  of  Universal  RedeoDpUaa 
ueerted  and  explained  ;"  the  «vldene«  already  given  on  page  48  M  to  Archbiahop 
Uther ;  aud  i)i«bop  Wataon*  Mrmon  on  Jotui  iii.  16,  preachad  before  tba  Kti^ 
on  11th  April  1802  (Hurt.L  Tr<t<u,  vol.  i..  p.  370;  abo  bia  AnttdotM  o/  kit* 
Lift,  vol.  i.,  p.  i'SI.  ond  vol.  ii..  pp.  313,  4l8.) 

Paley  iaya  :  '' lirvat  and  inu«tiiimlily  lienoftclal  effecto  mny  nn<-rii«  fn 
niiMion  of  Chriet,  aiid  t^apinrially  from  hie  death,  which  du  ii'  it- 

Uaulty  as  a  rrvflitton i  that  i»,  they  might  have  ezut4Nl,  ati  i  >« 

been  accomplished,  though  we  had  never  in  thia  life  b««a  atade  at 
with  them.  Tlie««  efTecta  may  be  very  extensive;  they  BU^J  ^  i'" 
even  to  other  order*  of  intelligeot  beings.     1  think  it  ia  a  psneral  jJ 

one  to  which  1  have  long  come,  that  the  beneticial  effccta  of  <  bn  i- 

tcnd  to  the  whole  human  Kpecict.  It  was  the  redemption  of  th*  n-nrm,  lU  is 
the  propitiation  for  uur  titia ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  whole  world, 
I  John  ii.  '2.''~~i^Evideiit(t  of  Chrittianitv,  I'art  II.  ch.  ii.,  ante.) 

The  same  view  is  emphatically  asserted  by  Archdtocoo  I>BulH?ny  in  bis 
Discourse  "  On  tbe  Plea  advanced  by  St-paratisU  from  the  Church,  tbat  the 
Gospel  is  not  preached  in  it,"  (tj«e  bin  fiui,i(  to  th*  Churck,  3d  edit.  1H30,  p. 
63).  He  observes  :— "  Hod  it  been  said  that  the  Oo«pcl  of  J.  Calvin  was  not 
preached  there,  we  should  readily  have  pleaded  guilty  to  the  chargr;  hut  tbM 
the  Ootptl  of  Ju\u  Vhritt  is  preached  tiiere,  wo  ct-rtaiiily  maintain,  upon  the 
authority  of  those  .Scriptures  tyora  which  it  has  be<»n  received."  He  «:hani«- 
terises  the  Calvinistic  view  as  "a  du<:trine  which  carries  its  own  condemnatwa 
on  the  fnce  of  it ;' '  and  remarks  that  "  n  doctrino,  then,  which  tends  to  weaken 
the  obligation  to  repentnnce  and  newness  of  life,  which  supports  the  siuncr 
with  a  false  hope,  or  lulls  him  Into  a  fatal  security,  which  proves  deatrurtiva 
of  one  grreat  end  of  Christ's  death  unto  sin,  namely,  the  refonnation  of  tbe 
sinner,  thereby  counteracting  one  great  object  of  the  (Jos{>el  revelation,  cannot 
be  a  doctrine  that  comvth  from  God.''  — (P.  66.)  He  quotes  Eraxma*  on  lfa» 
dcmornliiing  effect  of  belief  In  the  Culvinistic  dogma,  and  give*  tlie  following 
confirmatory  instance  from  his  own  experience.  *'  One  of  my  parishioners  who 
took  bis  divinity,  as  perhaps  many  others  may  do,  from  some  old  puritanical 
writers  of  the  last  (17thj  century,  rather  than  from  the  Bible,  mnintaini>d,  1 
am  sorry  to  think,  the  above  doctrine  in  itti  fullest  extent.  He  ha*  been  heard 
to  say,  that  should  he  Will  a  man  to-dny,  he  should  certainly  go  to  heaven  to- 
morrow. Uis  salvation,  Uierefore,  being,  according  to  bis  own  notion,  per» 
fectly  secured,  religious  ordinances,  as  means  of  grace,  to  him  were  uselea*. 
He  acted,  therefore,  but  in  wmsistonce  with  his  doctrine,  when,  inbtead  of  fips- 
qupnting  a  place  of  public  worship  on  Sunrlnys,  he  was  gKmermlly  ociuiJie-d  in  at- 
tending his  farm,  but  on  this  head  we  shall  only  say  with  South,  tliitt  *  h  hat  la 
ooosense  ujwn  a  principle  of  reason,  will  never  be  senae  a|>ou  a  principle  of 
religion.'  " — (P.  72.) 

Ity  .lobu  Weiiley  the  doctrine  of  election  is  denounced  in  the  fullowing  hearty 
manner  : — "  The  itum  of  all  is  this:  One  in  twenty  (suppose)  of  mankind  %tn 
elected,  nineteen  in  twenty  are  reprobated  !  The  elect  shall  bo  saved,  do  wkat 
thtjf  wiU;  tbe  reprobate  »hall  be  daronifd,  Jo  what  (hey  can.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  Calvinism,  for  which  I)iabolism  would  be  a  better  name  ;  and  in  the  worst 
and  bloodiest  idolatry  that  ever  defiled  the  earth,  there  is  nothing  »o  horrid, 
so  monstrous,  so  impious  as  this." — (Southfif't  Lift  of  WttUy,  3d  edit.,  vol.  i., 
p.  321.) 

After  this,  the  ridiculous  light  in  which  Burns  has  represented  the  Calvln- 
latlc  dogma,  by  merely  staling  it  plainly,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  in  the 
opening  stanza  of  "  Holy  Willie's  Prayer,"  will  not,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  impiety  by  any  who  concur  with  Lord  Bacon  in  the  sentiment*  *z< 
pressed  in  his  Essay  of  Superstition : — "  It  were  better,"  say*  ho,  '*  to  have  no 
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to  be  observoil  in  obediouce  to  tho  Fourth  Cominamhiieiit,  ami  "is  to 
he  sauctitied  by  a  holy  resting  all  that  day,  eveu  from  such  worldly 
oniploymonts  and  recreations  as  are  lawful  on  other  days  ;  and  spend- 
iug  tho  whole  time  in  the  public  and  private  exercises  of  God's  worship, 
«^xcept  80  much  as  is  to  be  taken  up  in  tho  works  of  necrssity  and 
mercy."* 

If  you  cross  llie  Gorman  Ocean,  however,  there  it  stands  thus — 
The  first  day  of  tho  weok  is  the  Lord's  Day,  a  joyful  festival,  which 
has  been  observed  since  tho  early  a<jes  of  the  Church,  in  comuiemora- 
tion  of  tho  resurrection  of  Jesus  Clirist.  A  portion  of  it  \a  fitly 
and  beneficially  devoted  to  adoration,  praise,  and  thanksgiving  to 
the  Almighty  Father  from  whom  all  bounties  flow,  and  to  the  -ac- 
quiring of  religious  and  moral  instruction  ;  the  remaining  hours  of  it 
may  bu  spent  iu  such  refreshing,  improving,  ami  innncent  pursuits  or 
recreations,  a^  each  man  tinds  most  suitable  to  his  own  nature  and  cir- 
cunistancen.  And  tho  dixrtrine  of  the  Euglish  I'uritans,  in  opposition 
to  this,  isjiymentum  Anfflicaiium,^ 


oi>tnioD  of  God  At  nil.  thnn  surh  an  opinion  as  i«  unworthy  of  him  ;  for  the  one  is 
unbelief,  tbe  other  is  contuniHly:  and  certainly  iiuper»tition  it  the  reproiich  of 
the  Ueity.  Platarch  »uitb  well  to  tliHt  pur[>0HP:  '  Surely,'  saith  he,  '  I  had  rsr 
tber  n  great  deal  men  should  »ay  there  was  no  such  a  man  at  all  as  Plutarch, 
than  that  they  should  say  there  was  one  Plutarch,  that  would  eat  his  children 
aa  »oon  K«  thi'y  were  born;'  a«  the  poete  »penk  of  Saturn,"  " 

*  Shorter  •.'atecbisni,  i^uection  60. 

t  Dr  Owen,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sabtiith,  noniplaina  that  the  Puritanical 
tenets  concerning  it  ai-e  ^o  styled  by  sundry  divines  in  tho  United   Provinces. 
Hee  bis  Life  by  Orme,  p.  209.     A  friend  of  mine  who  received  a  part  of  his 
education  at  Utrecht,  has  furnixhed  me  vtilJ)  the  following  particulars: — "Our 
general  way  of  spending  the  Sunday  was  to  go  to  church  in  the  forenoon,  com*  j 
home  to  an  early  dinnur,  and  then  start  for  a  long  rural  walk,  generally  rest- 1 
Ing  for  two  hours  in  some  house  of  i-efreshment  where  tea  and  tobacco  could  b«  \ 
obtained.     The  Dutch  theatres  are  closed  on   Sundays,  but  in  thff  evening  tcs  | 
gardens  and  zoological  gardens,  where  music  is  performed,  are  largely  fr«- 
qurnted  by  the  people. "■'     Yet  the   llutch,  for  nught  thivt  appears,  are  us  moral 
•  people  as  the  telf<complnccnt   Scotch.     Thv  mere  fact  that,  among  ourselves, 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (who  do  not  regard  Sunday  as  more  holy 
than  any  other  day)  are  a  class  pre-eminent  for  pobrieiy  and  moral  behaviour. 
might  suggest  to  any  thinking  man  that  to  repudintc  Sabbatarianism  and  to 
lapse  into  vice  are  two  things  between  which  there  is  really  not  the  slightest 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.     For  uiy  part,   1  have  never  observed   thnt  .Sab- 
batariaus  are  distinguLslied  beyond  their  opponents  for  virtuous  bi-haviotir. 

A  solemn  warning  ngainst  Sabbnth-brcaking  is  frequently  drawn  from  the 
statements  of  coiulenined  criminals,  that  their  career  to  destruction  lind  its  rout 
in  that  sin.  Sup|)osiBg  the  opinions  of  such  persons  about  the  original  source 
of  their  misdeeds  to  be  worthy  of  respectful  consideration,  and  their  declara- 
tions to  the  prioon-chaplains  to  be  sincere  expressions  of  conviction,  and  not 
merely  symptoms  of  a  wish  to  please  "  the  old  (gentleman,"  by  answering  his 
questions  as  be  evidently  desires  and  expects  them  to  be  answered^ — there  la  still, 
1  humbly  think,  a  misleading  tendency,  on  the  part  of  those  who  point  the  Sab- 
bittarian  mural,  to  confound  two  things  which  are  entirely  different.  To  idle 
ami  drink  in  ilif  wont  <om/>'jny  on  Suifiaii  is  no  doubt  .Snbbath-breaking,  if 
aurh  a  "in  there  be  ;  but  besides  being  a  "  desecration  of  the  holy  day,"  it  is  (as 
such  conduct  would  be  on  anij  day)  that  course  for  "  corrupting  good  manners,'' 
which  "  evil  communications,'*  especially  along  with  idleness  and  drunkenness, 
have  ever  been  found  to  be  :  and  the  corrupting  influence  of  these  alone,  I  coo- 
tend,  is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  lamented  results  in  natures  su  unfn%'our- 
ably  constituted  ua  a  taste  for  low  company  implies  that  they  are.  We  see 
abundanre  of  Sabbnth-brriiking  which  Icoils  to  neither  the  prison  nor  the  g»l» 


Iowa ;  bat  if  m  man  habituatly  keep  companyj  on  Sunday  or  Saturdajri  idUi  lm> 
moral  and  degraded  aaiocinU's,  you  majr  rarely  predict  hU  end,  without  At  all 
iniiuiring  into  hb  manner  of  keeping  Itolij  the  i^bl>atli. 

Dr  Lurimer,  of  whoae  logirnl  pi'netmtion  thn  rritdnr  bos  already  aecii  a 
■ample,  aacribc*  the  diiregard  of  the  F'ourth  (.'ominaiulnn'iit  in  Iloll&ad  to  tte 
fact  that  "  one-third  at  the  populntion  in  now  Koman  (.'atholic  ;"  fur.  aaya  ha, 
"  Popery  and  Neology  combined  cannot  but  war  ttioat  adversely  with  the  did 
Presbyterian  Sabbath  of  Holland.'  (Tke  Proteftant  or  lAf  /Ai/»'«\  Snt^aii  * 
A  Word  of  Waminij  from  the  H'orW  of  /Vo/iAf cy,  «i»i<l  tkf  Uiti»ry  of  tht  '.'AriafMa 
Vhureh.  Hy  the  Kpv,  J,  G.  Lorimpr,  Olangow.  Kdinburith:  John  Ji>haat«n>n. 
1847.  P.  Kl.)  Should  a  copy  of  the  trouti«<>  in  which  thttM  word*  occur  f«U 
Into  tlie  hantlt  of  an  educated  Uutchinan.  be  wnuld  smile  at  the  Idea  that  th« 
Protestant  coiintrynK'n  of  (.irotius  and  Kra^imu')  are  \^u  ctincorned  for  their 
fwlvation,  \efs  capable  of  understanding  the  Kit>le,  and  more  apt  tn  b«  l*d 
astray  by  their  Homan  ratbolic  neighboum,  than  the  Rev,  Dr  Lorinier,  by 
whom  thrir  alleged  baoktiiding  i*  attributed  to  Popiah  contagion.  If  hli 
theory  be  true,  Ulniigow  bad  every  year  more  and  more  cauM  to  tremble  for 
her  Sabbatarian  purity  '.  The  I>octor,  however,  incidentally  give*  uh  a  gtinpw 
of  another  cau^efor  the  phenomenon,  not  quite  identical  with  the  one  Bialgocd 
by  himself,  but  perhaps  not  on  that  account  the  less  pflicaciuu»  >u  Itsactloiu  l%t 
is  this — "  that  the  titntroifrnf  on  the  S>'ittf>ath  in  ffnlUin-i,  in  thr  forltj  fuirl  uf  lA 
tevtntttnth  <■««(«  ry,  «■««  at  «««  fk<  iifinal  aii'l  tht  inifrxinrnt  of 'f>r<  »'!•■■'  ••■'■ 
viemi.'' — (P.  43.^  That  is  to  say  :  when  the  qucsiioii  was  fairly  di^' 
intelligent  Dutchmen  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  Habbatb  of  th- 
has  no  solid  foundation  in  Scripture.  Yet  so  unconscious  is  he  of  tin 
character  of  the  fact,  that  he  actually  heralds  his  proclamation  of  it  with  .1  ti.i 
of  trumpets  :  — "  It  it  hi^rh  limtj'  says  he,  ''  it  ti-rrt  i/fn'rnllti  unthrttond  that  .  .  . 
the  controversy  on  the  t^bbath  in  Holland  was  nt  once  the  signal,"  &c.  IIer«t 
I  think,  we  may  say  with  .Shakspearc's  Henry  tho  Fifth, 

'*  Nunr  ;Our  own  reosoDS  luni  iuto  your  bosoms^ 
As  du^  upon  thcb-  luasltrs,  wonting  jrou,'** 

K.  Bmrt  Tn  Act  It.,  S4>- 1- 

For  how  should  a  fair  and  rtatly  free  controvercy  terminate  In  the  asoendeoe 
of  error  !  *'  Who  knows  not,"  as  Milton  grandly  asks,  "  that  Truth  is  1 
next  to  the  Almighty  f" — that  "  though  all  the  winds  of  doctrliie  were  let  lo 
to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously 
misdoubt  her  strength!  Let  her  and  Palsehm^d  grapple;  who  ever  luMf 
Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter  f  .  .  .  Well  knows  he  wli 
uses  to  consider,  that  our  faith  and  knowledge  thrivet.  by  rxvrctsp,  ns  weU  < 
our  limbs  and  complexion.  Truth  is  compared  in  Scripture  to  a  strearair 
fountain;  if  her  waters  flow  not  in  a  perpetual  progre».sion,  they  sicken  inC 
a  moddy  pool  of  conformity  and  tradition.'' — {Ar<ojf>atjittf-a  ,-  Prose  Works,  vo 
ii.,  pp.  9<),  85.)  It  is  therefoi-e  allowable  to  conjecture  that,  in  the  coune  1 
the  controversy  referred  to,  the  tlioiightful  Hollanders  discovered  the  followit 
passage  in  the  14th  chapter  of  St  Paul's  Kpibtlc  to  the  liomans : — "  One 
flsteemetb  one  day  above  another ;  another  e>tcempth  EV£SY  day  alike :  I4 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  He  that  regardeth  the  dl 
regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord ;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lnr 
h«  doth  not  regard  it."  (Verses  3,  6.)  As  far  as  Or  Lorimer's  treatise  on  whi 
be  calls  the  Protestant  end  Popish  Sabbaths  permits  us  to  know,  ht  has  not 
diicovered  the  existence,  in  the  Bible,  of  this  the  most  explicit,  and  perbs 
the  only  absolute,  declaration  which  it  contains  on  the  subject  of  the  contr 
versy ;  and  I  am  compelled  to  add,  that  in  nine-tenths  of  the  Sabbat 
treatises  and  »ermon.i  which  I  have  vead  (and  they  are  not  few y,  its  exi 
similarly  ignored.  Rithcr  the  writers  thought  the  passage  of  no  impor 
or  they  did  nut :  if  they  did,  their  notion  is  strange  and  unaccountable  ;  if  tbi 
did  not,  then  by  passing  over  it  in  silence,  while  huddling  together  from  tl 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  but  principally  from  the  Old,  a  number  of  pat- 
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tlioso  ncqiiaintpd  with  the  history  «if  human  knowledge,  and  sometimeB 
with  the  greatest  self-oomplaceiicy  by  meu  who,  through  (heir  owu 

Mgei  irbich,  whoa  tested  by  thoae  rational  principles  of  int«rpn<lation  which 
•r«  conntautly  applied  in  every  department  of  literature  but  tho  theologicalj 
and  ore /Tfi/Mffrf  even  by  theologians  who  forget  them  in  practice,  evidently 
have  no  benrlnj;  whatever  on  the  quetition  ai  Iftsue — by  following;,  I  say,  this 
remarkable  cuur$«,  they  plainly  confc»B  that  the  apostolic  derlaratian  is  con- 
clusive against  them. 

The  absence  of  these  words  of  St  Paul  from  the  texts  quoted  in  the  Seottiiih 
Confession  and  CatccbiKnio,  i«  not  to  be  uoiidr^red  at ;  for,  a«  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  it  was  not  till  these  t'auiuut  productions  were  completed  by  the 
Divines  at  Weslmiuster,  Ihnt  the  scriptural  texts  which  were  thought  to  etta- 
blifih  the  doctrines  there  stated  were  added  in  the  margin,  by  commandof  tba 
Parliament  under  whose  authority  the  Assembly  was  acting.  Of  course,  nothing 
of  a  hostile  tendency  could  in  such  circumstances  be  included  among  the 
"  proofs;"  nor  indeed  could  inconvenient  texts,  in  any  circumstances,  bavo  found 
admission  into  such  manifi'stocs  as  these. 

Even  the  able  Dr  Wardlaw,  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  makes  no 
attempt  whatever  to  remove  this  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  perplexed 
Sabbatarian.  Ho  extracts  from  I^plsham's  Review  of  Wilbi-rforce,  p.  139,  a 
passage  in  which  the  words,  "  every  day  alike,""  arc  quoted  and  given  effect  to; 
but  instead  of  attempting  to  prove  that  on  erroneous  interpretation  is  there 
pnt  upon  them,  what  does  be  do?  Ue  tries  to  divert  attention  from  the  diffi- 
culty, and  to  weaken  the  force  of  Belsbani's  obsorvatioiis,  by  the  mean  device 
of  roui'inf;  the  orthodox  prejudices  of  hii4  readers  against  the  writer  as  a  Soci- 
nian  \  "  We  need  not,"  savs  he,  "  be  greatly  astonished,  that  one  who  could  not 
find  in  the  tScriptures  the  divinity  and  otonenient  of  Christ,  the  de|>ravity  of 
human  nature,  and  the  existence  and  influences  of  the  Holy  .Spirit,  should  have 
been  little  at  a  Iom  to  exclude  from  them  the  duty  of  sanctifying  the  Lord's 
day  :  and  that,  even  as  to  the  public  worship  of  that  day,  be  should  have  made 
light  of  the  admitted  example  of  the  apostolic  churches,  c<.>mmcndiug  it  indeed 
Ls  II  '  laudable  and  useful  custom,"  and  condefcendiug  to  '  approve  of  its  con- 
tiriuBnce,"  but  not  at  sll  allowing  in  it  any  obligation  of  divine  authority. — ■ 
\li,.f,MtrHt  on  if>«  S!at,t.ath,  by  Ralph  \\  anllftw.  iJ.U.,  p.  lOO.  Gliicgow,  1832.) 
This  in  all  that  Vr  Wardlaw  can  say  to  neutratizo  tho  words  of  the  ^Spostlo; 
and  it  is  a  pinin  confession  of  inability  to  propound  a  syllable  to  the  purpose. 
U(^  might  as  well  have  referred  to  the  colour  of  Mr  Uelsham's  hair,  or  tho  ro- 
tnndity  of  hie  person,  as  presumptive  evidence  against  hisopinions  about  iSunday; 
nay.  he  might  by  this  kind  of  logic  assail  with  equal  succrss  the  philosophies  of 
Newton  and  Locke,  who  were  as  much  Socinians  as  tlr  Delsham  was. 

Dr  Chalmers,  a  still  morefnmous  Glan^oti/  minuter  than  l)r  Wardlaw,  treats  of 
the  .*abbath  in  tbrerof  hi*  Congregnlional  Srimonc,  \ol.  ii..  p.  'J6'J,  rt  teq.  lleie 
not  a  word  of  "every  day  alike"  is  to  be  found!  "  llut."'  it  may  be  t^uggcstcd,  "  he 
wrnte  nlio  Lecturrs  on  the  Kpistlo  to  the  Romans.  What  fays  he  there  i  The 
difficulty  could  not  fail  to  nietft  him  in  lii»  progress,  and  surely  he  must  have 
removed  It  when  it  came  so  directly  in  lii»  way  r"  Not  he,  indeed  !  Look  nt 
Lecture  fffi,  vol.  iv.,  p.  329,  and  you  will  see  that  the  bearing  of  the  passage 
upon  the  Lord's  day  is  completely  ignored. 

Borne  years  ago,  there  wns  publi^hi-d  iu  Scotland  a  Cyclopa'dia  conducted  by 
biblical  st'liolart  of  far  higher  ritiik  Ihun  any  who  had  previously  contributed 
to  such  a  work.  It  contains  an  nrliilo  on  tl>c  8ubbath,  in  which  the  passage 
under  consideration  is  quoted  and  discuss*-d.  An  abridged  edition  was  by  and 
by  prepared  and  published  for  popular  U£e ;  and,  thnt  the  passage  was  omitted 
In  that  edition,  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  abridgement  wn.t  perfotuxd  l-v  ouothtr  Vlonjitw  nMuitttr .' 

About  the  same  time,  a  l>ibltetit  Cyclopitdiu  was  published  by  a  fifth  G'lanffow 
minut<r,  I>r  John  Ksdie.  There  i»,  of  course,  an  article  on  the  Sabbath;  and 
that  article  rontnins  a  classified  list  of  references  to  Scripture  texts  bearing 
upon  tho  mlijrct.  But,  according  to  custom,  the  passage  in  Rom.  xiv.  it  not 
rtftrred  to,  either  there  or  in  any  other  part 'S  the  article  ;  nor  is  mention  made 
nf  ocrlain  other  teats,  which  will  be  noticed  below.    This  omission,  in  a  formol 


conUuct  and  (»pitiiorii,  are  expiwing  A«m$thf*  to  the  snoeni  au<l  wond«r 
uf  their  succeasora.    The  tiino  is  not  very  distant  when  Uomaniatn  or«r- 

nrrny  of  rtftrtntn,  uf  the  »oit  iinportMnt  t«xt  of  •!!.  in  quiu>  liitlrreudlblo  ;  •««> 
though  the  writer  hoc  providril  hinitplf  with  •  T-\'i\y  (<»  the  char)(e  of  />omMm 
nitsr(>|ires<^iitiilion,  hv  Introducinf;  hin  list  n*  one  onntaining  rpfprvnc«*  onlv  to 
text*  which  "  Af    >  fc^K/iV/aMaonUM  of  IbeBiblanspoctlngtlMaab* 

ttath  «ad  it*  |iro{"  hk." 

There  Is  it  lin<-  u.   •  ■...,  <.  Night  Thongtita,  whlfh  Mjri   • 

"  Trulii  iia»«r  «••  ln«l«bl»d  to  •  U« )" 

and  I  cannot  help  thinking  tlmt  tho  utriking  di*in^RurmraeM  of  this  upAclal 
pl**diM|{  it  not  ft  whit  bcH*>r  cnlnilatod  than  "  «  1*^"  to  •«•»»  hur  CBunn.* 

The  courM-  or  BIkbop  tlorsI»y  l«  equklly  >I  li«  |fnippli*«  with,  and 

vsplitins  in  hl«  own  v-ny,  a  |i**Bag«  In  the  F.i  CokMitlaiiit,  whU-h  h«j 

bot'n  ««ppi-t«»'<i,  he  »*)'».  "  to  prove  thnt  •'•  ■  ■•'"  -  'J-'-' •   ■••    •')- 

Chri.otinii  C'huivh  in  no  point  of  duty,  l«  n 

ancient  ciiMtoin.    In  the  cecond  clinpter  i'^  ,  .  ,  ■'•\'^ 

handwriting  of  or<1iuanci*«  which  i»  blotted  out,  havini;  been  uitii<<tl  to  tlw 
k<'decme«-'«  cuo*».  add*,  in  tho  16th  rrrse,  '  Let  no  man  therefom  jiidgn  rou  In 
meat  OP  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holiday,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  ibe 
SAitbath  dayv'  From  (hte  text,"  Mys  the  Bibhop,  "  nu  last  n  man  than  ih« 
venerable  f'alvin  drew  the  cnncluainn,  in  which  he  ha*  Iwen  rttxhly  followed  by 
other  con!iid<;rab]e  men,  that  the  Mnctlficatlon  nf  the  eeventh  <Uy  i>  nn  indl»- 
{NJUKable  duty  in  the  Chrii^tlan  Cburrb, — that  it  is  one  <if  th(>M>  carnal  ordi- 
nanciw  of  the  Jewi«h  religion  which  niir  Ijord  hath  bloitetl  out.  Th«  truth 
howeTU  i«,  that  .  .  .  the  Sabbath-days  of  which  St  rnul  in  thiH  pawyn 
tpeaJiB,  were  not  the  Sunday*  of  the  ChrlstianD,  but  the  Saturday*  and  the  othtT 
Sabbath*  of  the  Jewish  calendar."  (^^^mon  XXIII.)  I  am  con>1ralned  to 
observe,  however,  that  the  venerable  Calvin  1«  here  nio»t  nnfnirly  dealt  with; 
for  be  espre«*ly  nays  that  bit  opinion  is  founded,  not  merely  on  the  t«xt 
commented  on  by  Uishnp  Ilonil^y,  but  aim  on  rrrtain  other  Irxtt,  Mihich  tha 
Bishop  »upprf4tf4  alU'Ofthrr,  for  ni^  other  npparfnt  reaaon  than  that  if  he  bad 
candidly  quoted  them,  they  would  have  damaged  hii  cii«4»  so  completely  a«  to 
render  it  self-refuting  and  ridlculoai.  By  turning  to  UihiU  II.,  oh.  viii.,  (j  33, 
of  Calvin's  Institutes,  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  stating,  a*  his  reaion  for  adopt* 
ing  the  obfcr^-anre  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  or  Ijord's  Day,  that  it  l»  "  a  oeww- 
■ary  remedy  for  preserving  order  in  the  Church,"  he  proceeds  aa  fbllows: — 
*'  I'aul  informs  us  that  Christians  are  not  to  be  judged  in  respect  of  Ita  ob«*rv- 
anre,  bc^cause  it  is  a  shadow  of  something  Co  come  (i'ol.  ii.  IH);  and  accord', 
ingly,  he  expresses  n  fear  lest  his  laltour  among  the  'ialntlnn*  "should  prove  In 
viiin.  Ucautt  thfii  tlill  ahten'td  dnut  liJnl.  iv,  10,  11),  AND  n  i-;  t»  LL8  TIIK 
UOMANH  THAT  IT  19  Sl'PRRSTtTtOlS   TO    MaKK    ONK    DAY   lliri  HR    fUOM    AXO. 

TURK  (Uom.  xir.  ft)."  (Vol.  I.,  p.  464.  Beveridge's  trnnsl.  Edln.,  184ft).  Wo 
shall  have  occa>inn  to  say  more  about  <'alvin*N  opinions  in  a  sulMcquent  pug*. 

In  the  sermon  atfove  quote<l.  Bi»hop  Morsley  (<ive«  a  brief,  just,  and  forcible 
description  of  the  spirit  of  Chriftianity  ;  which,  says  h«,  "  is  rational,  mctn/y, 
and  inpfnitoHi  i  in  all  caoej  delighting  in  the  Kulixtantial  works  of  judgmeat, 
juatico,  and  mercy,  more  than  in  any  external  fornix."  Christianity,  then, 
condemns  those  who  violate  compacts  about  Sunday -trains,  and  descend  to  jug- 
gling tricks  in  the  management  of  the  bu»iiie6s  of  railway  meetings,  or  to  the 
forgery  of  hundreds  of  signatures  to  memorials  and  petitions  in  favour  of 
Sabbatarian  measures  (See  Notes  A.  and  .N.  in  this  .Nppcndix),  for  tho  purposo 

■  In  a  book  publislicd  about  tliirtjr-fiTe  jtttn  agn,  entitleil  "A  Treatltc  on  the  Palri- 
urchal.  JtwUlt.  ainl  Clirlslinn  Sabliatb.  Mitli  a  vivw  l4>  viifxri-v,  from  Scripture  authority,  a 
more  rarvAil  oIi«frT»oc*  of  the  Lonl't  Daj-  ''J  Thomas  Wnnj»«,"'  there  i»  a  table  of  ro. 
frrvnires  to  all  Ihu  pnuagmi  of  Scripture  in  which  tbo  word  "  Kabbatli"  ocium.  Tbis  lias 
the  iooJk  of  a  key  tu  all  the  text*  beariiieo"  thesoljeet ;  but  as  the  word  "  SAMinth"  happtni 
not  to  be  usml  In  Rom.  xiv.,  thnt  most  important  pMM)te  Is  Trr;  coDTenirall;  left  out  of 
Visw,  as  It  is  likewise  in  nil  other  parti  of  the  work  I  Why  diil  not  the  sutlior  furnUb  k 
ttmpUU  list  of  thr  pertinent  texts?  Because,  like  the  most  of  his  orthodox  brcthreD.  be 
was  kfraiil  of  teltltiK  the  words  of  St  Paul  be  seen.  At  least  tliis  Is  the  onlf  reason  tbsl 
I  can  think  oft  but  if  •nybc'lr  can  •uggri'St  a  b«tter,  1  shall  be  trulf  kIk<1  <o  hesr  II. 
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spread  the  whole  of  western  Europe,  and  when  to  call  its  truth  in  ques- 
tion wasH  far  more  (lagraut  siu  than  ovcti  the  strictest  adhoreucc  to  it 

of  glorifying  Ocxl  by  a  «orupu1oiu  regKrtI  to  «xt«rnsl  forms.  But  I  have 
quoted  this  ptusnge  chi«fly  for  the  purpose  of  remarking,  that  if  Bi.tltop 
llontley'd  treatment  of  Calvin  b<;  not  "  manly  «□<!  iDgrnuous,"  the  railing  bim 
"  vvnemMe"  ii  an  ''  external  form"  which  fnila  to  bring  hia  own  conduct  into 
harmony  with  the  •pirit  of  (.'hriittianity. 

To  th«  Itev.  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
'  Ohurcb  of  Scotland,  is  due  the  credit  of  displaying  greater  courage  tlian  either 
'BUbop  Ilorsley  or  the  five  Glasgow  mini$t<>re:  he  does  tiot  shrink  from  quoting 
the  pitsMgea  in  the  two  Epistles,  and  putting  forth  a  reply  to  the  argument 
which  has  been  founded  on  them.  "  A*  for  the  two  passages  from  the  apostolic 
Epiittles  (Rom.  xiv.  5;  Col.  ii.  16,  17),  which  bavt*  beten  paraded  with  so  much 
conDdence,  it  is  quite  evident,*'  says  he,  "  that  thoy  refer  to  the  attempt  of 
Judaiscrs  to  malte  the  observance  of  tttc  seventh  day,  as  well  as  of  the  first, 
binding  u|H>n  the  Christian  Churches.  The  A[iogtle  interft'Tes  to  protect  their 
Christittii  liberty.  They  might  observe  the  seventh  day  if  thny  cliose,  but  no 
mon  was  to  compel  them  to  do  so,  or  to  condemn  them  if  they  did  not.  To  sup- 
pose that  these  verses  were  intended  by  the  Apostle  to  declare  that  all  days  un- 
der the  Christian  dispensation  were  alike,  is  to  suppose  him  to  write  one  thing 
and  to  practise  another."' — (2***  Chriiliaa  Sabbatk  totitid<rtd  in  it»  Vc^riiM* 
A*fteit.     Uy  Ministers  of  different  Denominations.     P.  85.     Ediu.  1830). 

With  great  deferHnce  I  submit,  that,  in  using  the  plain  words  "  every  day,"- 
the  Apostlo  duubtle!i<  mfant  what  be  said;  that  ho  spoke  of  the  seven  days 
of  the  week,  and  not  of  aIx  of  them  only.  Besides,  even  supposing  that  be 
himself  "  pmclised'  according  to  the  Sabbatarian  notion  of  his  duty  in  regard 
to  the  observance  of  days  (n  pcunt  on  wliicb  the  scanty  evidence  we  have  in  the 
Now  Te<tumeni  is  hotciU  to  the  assumption  of  Dr  Thomson  that  he  kept  the  first 
day  holy),  still  his  Words  Lo  the  Konians,  if  they  have  any  meaning  whatever, 
assuredly  mean  this — that  all  who  thou^jht  it  right  to  practise  difTerently  from 
bim  in  that  respect,  were  as  fully  entitled  to  act  on  thtir  ou/n  opinion  that 
"  every  day"  was  "  alike,*'  as  he  was  to  act  on  the  opposite  principle  that 
*'  one  day"  is  to  be  "  ei<teemed  above  another."  Dr  Thomson's  way  of  hand- 
ling the  question,  and  the  conclusion  which  he  draws,  that  "  the  apoBtb's,  by 
their  example,  sanctioned  the  change  of  the  day,  and  the  permancucv  of  the 
intititute''  (p.  84;,  remind  me  forcibly  of  a  piece  of  advice  given  by  Uentbam 
to  his  lliilionale  of  Evidence.  "  In  the  minds  of  some  men,"  he  obs<irv(>s. 
"  (not  to  say  the  bulk  of  men),  if  you  set  about  proving  the  truth  of  a  proposi- 
tion, you  rather  weaken  than  strengthen  their  persuasion  of  it.  Assume  the 
truth  of  it,  nnd  butid  upon  it  as  if  indisputable,  you  do  more  towards  riveting 
them  lo  it  ibftu  yo'u  could  do  by  direct  ussertioo,  supported  by  any  the  clearest 
and  (h'>  strongest  proofs.  By  assuming  it  as  true,  you  hold  up  to  their  eyc!i  the 
view  of  that  univcrsnl  asRont,  or  assent  equivalent  to  universal  (dissenters  being 
left  out  of  the  account  i,  which,  from  your  assumption,  tbey  take  for  gi-anted 
bei'n  given  to  it :  You  represent  all  men,  or  (what  comes  to  the  some  thing) 
men  whose  opinions  are  worth  regarding,  as  joining  in  the  opinion;  and  by 
tills  means,  besides  the  argument  you  present  to  the  intellectual  part  of  their 
fnune,  you  prei»uut  to  its  neighbour  the  volitional  part  another  sort  of  argu- 
ment, constituted  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the  indignation  or  contempt  of  all 
reusonntde  rot-n,  by  presuming  to  disihelieve  or  doubt  what  all  such  reasonable 
men  are  a&sured  of.  ' — {liemhami  Works,  vol.  vii.,p.  451.) 

Th<<  only  glimpse  we  have  of  Paul's  practice  in  regard  to  the  sanctification 
of  the  first  doy  of  the  week  is  obtained  in  Acts,  xx.  7-11.  "  And  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread.  Paul  preached 
lUito  them,  riaJy  to  depart  on  the  morrow,  and  continued  his  speech  until  mid- 
night.* Now,  OS  the  Jews  reckoned  their  day  from  sunset  to  sunset,  and  were 
aci:ustomed  to  "  break  bread"  in  tlie  evening,  it  seems  that  Paul,  after  sunset 
what  urt  should  onll  Saturday  evening,  attended  the  meeting  of  disciples, 
sched  until  midnight,  restored  Eutycbus  to  life,  supped,  continued  his 
"fnaacbing,  and  "  when  he  had  talked  a  long  while,  «ven  till  brrak  of  day, 
departed."     That  la  to  My,  u  I  interpret  the  passage  (for  w«  can  hardly  a\i^ 
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is  now  TCgMrdfd  among  Prot«iUnt!i.    Another  iioled  ii 

to  tho  motion  of  the  oArth  upou  iu  axis — to  t4»ach  which  wm,  tbrte 


tt  b«  tboaKbt 

I.*  uilitiiuvm, 


pow>  that  h»  bfgmn  thi»  long  prrn  '   r  -     '     •-    - 

J^Mnday  wornin;/.     Uut  «hi!th«<r  K 

U  an  »cl  ofprofanitj'  to  iln  *o:   m.  ^  :.   :.  ,  ^     ..  ,._:.. 

In  h\%  ¥:]>\»\i>'  to  tlie  .lowixh  convert*  at  Itoirir,  of  their  lilMri  v 

or  not,  acooctilng  to  thcirown  vi«iw*of  tlia  iHvincUw  in  n<K"i  ' 

Tile  Ut«>  [Ir  Uirhnid  Winter  Ilatnlltoii  of  l<«<>dt,  in  a  rht\>»oiif  « 
li»hi<il  In  lA4ti  <irii|»r  l>i«  title  of  H^rm  ft  Vindltin  SttU<titiem,  bIh.. 
•tp.SO.wfil iibout  which  we  nrK^iM'akSnjj.     "Wdu:' 

t*  that  Scrip  ■■•••n  qaot«Mi  to  ren«ler  thr>  qiimtion  of  ' 

Ot>9«rv»iiC4i  iiiMMi'ii'iii  ;   to  eipoce  it  rather  in  the  light  of  it   :■  ,<i-i\  i  . 
b1r"*ing.      It  would  l)<>  Ktraiigc,  cttultl  thii  bo  e»lubti>h<-il.      Lniitv  in  a' 

totbo  tplrit  of  FlevfUiion.     The  ntitemeiit,  up«in  whirh  thUilivtnnc  of  i 

enc«  M  founded,  |)roce«di  from  Paut  (Kom.  liv  6> :  '  One  man  evtreinrib  obvdajr 
■bova  another :  atH>lher  rttecmeth  every  day.'  Our  traurUtMr*  hava  addadt 
•  alike,'  which  hn«  no  pretext  of  place  in  the  Origitutl  (Ireek,  TUi«  nxwt  ttttt 
to  the  Jewliih  fcAJits.  IIo  who  bad  b-i'en  eduraird  b^nrnth  their  aaafieiatiottt 
would  fi>el  Tniich  8crupuIou«ne«*  in  renouncing  thftm.  If  he  '  ragarded  it  unto 
the  Ijord,'  he   wa*  n'>t  to   be   'judt^nl'  by  them  who  re;t;arded  it  not  uoto  tbe 

IxMrd."     I)r  Hamilton  should  have  luliled  the  more  perttnen*    ■'•'■• ■  .n,  that 

"ha  that  regard<-tli  not  tho  day,  to  tho  Lord  he  doth  not  r>>  r  wblok 

reoaoD  ht  !•  not  to  Im«  "judtjed'  by  tho»c  who  do  regard  it   ■  d. 

moreover,  the  r««der  will  observe  here  the  same  b<-gging  uf  th«  ijiie>tli>a 
mme  unwarrantable  aMumptlon  that  "  fVfrn  day'  means  fvtry  i/uy  twi  _ 
</<<y.  Several  other  |Hiint«  deserve  to  be  noticed  :  1.  The  question  In  eoO' 
Dcction  with  thi»  p«i"»«ge  i«  not  o»  to  the  duty  of  resting  on  the  Lord**  Day, 
but  whether  the  day  i*  Ao/y,  and  thus  suscejitible  of  "  fni/anation  f"  2.  "Ki 
the  belt  of  my  knowledge,  niib<^ly  lit*  ever  inferred  from  the  wordaof  St  l^aol, 
that  rei>t  on  the  Lord's  Day  i^  a  burden  rnther  than  a  hlesning.  3.  Laiity  wlllt 
ruspect  to  things  not  enjoined  by  Kevelntlon  or  natural  religion  cannot  b«  abhor- 
rent to  the  spirit  of  Revelation  ;  and  if  ia«  many  thinki  Lite  eaUeming  of  oa« 
day  aboveanother  is  neither  a  natural  nor  Brevealed  duly  of  ( 'hriiitianR,  then  lajiity 
in  venerating  the  first  (Liy  of  the  weekrannot  bo  «ror>ie  tban  the  prevailing  and  n- 
putablu  laxity  in  esteoniing  thcfecondor  the  seventh  above  the  others,  I<a*llj, 
although  it  is  quite  true  that  the  word  "alike,"  addvd  by  our  translators^  boa 
no  rounterpart  in  the  uriginol  Itreek,  Dr  Hamilton  has  not  sjtid.  becau*«  ha 
dnred  not  .uy,  that  its  insertion  waa  not  iudisp'MiKHble  to  give  the  true  anltM  of 
the  p(i«j.«;»e.  Ilo  trips  to  destroy  the  force  oftlie  Apuatle'i  worda  by  t>t*imvaii»)f 
a  in:a  r:Lti»Iation,  where,  had  be  been  conscious  that  one  cxixted,  he  would  not 
hnve  failed  to  <t»»ert  the  fnct  in  the  brundent  terms.  This  device  is<:>nly  a  d«« 
grer  IcHX  discreditable  Ihnn  that  by  1^hich  hn  elsewhere  tries  to  weaken  Um 
force  of  Falev'f  (ninfu/ chapter  on  the  Sabbath.  "  It  was,"  says  he,  with  an  air 
ofvirtuous  sorrow-  "  It  was  in  melnncholy  fon-ststency,  that  hen  A  i  f.V« 

foufulatuwt  anil  )>rintif>Ui  of  nil  morality  (-hould  thus  aasjtil  the  am  i*ie 

Sabbath"! —(I*.  13.)  If  Kr  Hamilton  hod  bi'en  tnnscious  of  hisaliilitv  wi  ti...  ;  In 
ley's  argument  by  iin/tioM'nf,  would  he  ha>e  di-nrendMl  to  so  iinilignihed  n  .'.nr*.! 
nA  this  Y  And  if  the  charge  thus  brought  against  that  cmineut  udvocittc-  ol  tbe 
Jilvine  origin  of  Christianity  be  true,  with  what  degrr'e  of  sattHfaction  con  bU 
"  Evidences"  be  henceforth  studied,  or  plsced  !■>  parents  in  the  hands  of  their 
children  ?  To  me  it  appears  that  any  disposition  to  lax  morality  In  Pnley  va« 
more  likely  to  manifest  itself  in  stretching  the  .Sabbaturian  texts  lt*yond  thair 
legitimate  meaning — this  course  ha%ing  the  tendency,  which  its  oppoaite  had 
not,  to  facilitate  hi«  wishid-for  ndvanceHient  in  the  C'hurcb.  That  he  Aii* 
nrfirktil  thtm  l>ut  a  little  in  the  (Ktpular  direction,  while  so  many  of  hi«  fellow- 
diviue»,  fsprriftlly  among  the  diwK-uters,  have  stretched  tbein  toon  extravagant 
length,  i«,  everything  considered,  a  good  deal  t"  the  Archdeacon's  credit. 

|ja>tly,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  thot  Mr  .Xlexarider  (iliver,  in  his  recently* 
publifbed  Defence  of  the  riiivervality  and  IVrpetuitj  nf  the  Sabbath,  coDtanU 
himself  with  a  mere  general  allusion  to  the  paMage  in  Ilomnns  xiv.,  without 
eilhi:r  quoting  it  or  inenlioulng  its  place  in  ■'ikTiptui-i'.      After  urguiug  that  the 


^ 


Fonturies  ago,  equivalent  to  denial  not  merely  of  I)iviti**  revelation, 
but  oftlie  evitlenoe  of  our  vorv  spiisiis.     For  what  nmU  lie  more  evi- 


words  in  I  Col.  ii.  16,  refer  to  the  .k'wifh  Sabbnth  only  (whirh  tuny  or  may  not 
bo  the  case),  he  thus  proceeds  Tp,  45) : — "Thcuann*  ubwpvations  apply  Utthe  otfifr 
text*  which  have  been  aJtluttd  hii  oppontnft ;  the  idea,  therefore,  cannot  be  on  tor- 
tainted  for  n  moment,  that  the  Apo-^tlo  intended  '  to  declare  that  all  dnvs  nnder 
the  Christian  dispensation  were  alike;'  fur  this  would  be  to  '  sapjiose  him  to 
>«ritt^one  thing  and  to  practise  another.'  (The  Sal.bath.  By  Kt-v.  Andrew 
TbomHiu,  D.D.)"  Here  Mr  Oliver  is  ovidcnUy  glad  to  devolve  upon  the  bivad 
fthoulders  of  Dr  Tbomeon  the  biirdcii  of  proving  that  "  every  day"  is  not  "  every 
day,''  and  to  escape  a»  nimbly  as  pOi^siblc  to  a  more  tractable  subject. 

It  is  not  without  rooKun  that  I  am  dixpoxed  to  attribute  the  abandontticnt  of 
"  the  old  Presbyterian  Sabbnth  of  Holland,"'  to  enlarged  knnujedgo  of  Scrip- 
ture among  the  Dut-ch ;  for  both  my  own  experience  and  what  1  have  ob.«erved 
in  the  caaeofsome  other  serious  inquirers  after  religions  truth,  have  convinced 
me  that  aach  an  event  may  naturally  enstue  from  a  diligent  study  of  the  Uiblc. 
I  was  bred  a  strict  Sabbatarian  in  principle  and  practice  ;  but  at  an  early 
age  began,  after  the  examjile  of  the  Bereans,  and  in  obedience  to  advice  fre- 
quetitly  heard  from  the  pulpit,  to  "  search  the  Scriptureii,"  with  the  view  of 
■eeing  "  whether  thtwe  things  were  so."  At  the  same  time,  thinking  it  the 
part  of  a  rational  inquirer  to  look  into  nu>re  than  one  «4'</«  of  every  question 
that  deserved  to  be  scriouiily  considered,  I  acted  accordingly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  had  odour  in  which  !>uch  n  course  is  usually  held  by  those  who  fancy 
they  ere  the  warment  friends  of  religious  truth.  Though  full  of  jirejudice 
in  favour  of  my  hereditary  notions,  1  suon  attained  the  conviction,  uhich  has 
become  stronger  and  stronger  the  more  I  have  since  pursued  my  studies,  that  the 
Sabbatarian  doctrines  which  I  liad  imbibed  in  the  nursery  were  far  from  having 
that  sufficient  warrant  in  Scripture  which  they  bad  been  represented  to  possess. 
The  efTi-ct  of  this  discovery  was  most  useful  :  If  my  spiritual  guides  could  err 
in  what  seemed  to  plain  a  matter,  might  they  not  ha\e  misled  roc  in  others  as 
important,  and  perhaps  of  greater  difficulty  (  The  reply  was  obvious  ;  and  thence- 
forward I  endeavoured  to  play  the  only  part  which  al'rotestant  ran  consistently 
perform — that  of  an  independent  thinker,  glad  to  receive  light  from  any  avail- 
able source,  but  ever  i^triving  to  '■  prove  all  things"  as  well  a»  he  is  able,  in 
the  hop©  of  "  holding  fast"'  only  "  that  which  is  good."  This  course  I  have 
found  to  t»e  a.^  satisfactory  in  its  results  as  it  is  sound  in  principle;  and  if  in 
aome  particulars  I  have  arrived  at  different  conciuxions  from  those  generally 
believed  in  Scntland  to  bo  correct,  the  love  of  singularity  hns  certainly  had  no 
aliare  in  producing  this  result,  nor  have  1  ever  been  disposed  to  obtrude  my 
opinions  upon  others,  unle»s  on  some  such  corapulsinn  as  is  supplied  in  the 
present  inAianco  by  the  aggressive  conduct  of  the  Sabbatarians,  ami  the  unjust 
demand  of  the  "  ortho<iox"  clergy  and  their  adherents,  that  the  theological  doc- 
trine«  on  which  the  stamp  of  "  Otxl'i  truth"  is  set  by  them,  shall  be  taught 
in  national  schools  at  the  expense  of  those  who  repudiate  portions  thereof  as  per- 
niciou*  humnn  error.  On  tliofe  points  where  1  have  the  happiness  to  agree  with 
the  generality  of  my  countrynien,  I  of  course  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  more 
able  to  render  to  myself  "  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  me,"  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible;  and  am  thus  in  some  measure  safe  from  being 
**  carried  al>out  with  every  wind  of  doctrine."  Whoever  will  follow  such  a 
ccurao  as  is  here  described,  will  foon  find  reason  to  concur  with  i'ascnl  in  the 
opinion,  tbut  "  many  things  which  are  true  have  been  contradicted,  while 
many  which  arc  false  p«ss  without  contradiction ;"  and  that  "  to  b*.-  contradicted 
it  no  more  a  mark  of  falsehood,  than  not  to  be  mntrndicted  isa  mark  of  truth.'' 
— (TTkow^Ara  an  Relij/tov,  rh.  31.)  Rishop  Watson  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Apology 
for  I'hristiauity,  tell«  tiibbon, — "  We  are  fnr  from  wishing  you  to  trust  to  the 
word  of  the  clergy  for  the  truth  of  your  religion ;  we  beg  of  you  to  examine  it 
to  the  bottom;  to  try  it,  to  prove  it,  and  not  to  hold  it  fiut  unlem  you  find  it 
Kood."  And  he  elsewhere  says, — "  I  have  no  regard  for  latitudinarinn  prin- 
ciplea,  nor  for  any  principles  but  the  principlea  pf  truth,  and  truth  every  man 
mutt  aadectvour  to  investigate  for  himself;  and,  ordinarily  speaking,  he  will 


deal  to  human  sight  thaii  the  diurnal  motion  uftho  heaveulj  bodlwt 
and  what  could  he  clearer  than  these  words  of  Scripture — "  Hu  hath 
estahlished  tho  earth  upon  its  foundations  :  it  gliall  not  l>«  moved,  for 
ov<»r  and  over. —  For  upon  tho  soas  he  hath  founded  it,  and  upon  tli« 
Btreams  he  hath  fixed  it.— O,  givo  thanks  unto  Ilini — who  hath 
spread  out  tho  earth  upon  the  waten»  I — The  mount  Zion"  [and 
therefore,  they  inferred,  tho  whole  earth,  of  wbirb  any  hill  or  moun* 
tain  is  only  a  part] — *'  shall  not  be  moved,  for  ever  and  over. — (fene- 
ration gooth,  and  generation  comrtli  ;  but  the  earth  for  ever  standeth. 

The  3un rejoieoth  aa  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.     From  tba 

end  of  the  lieavens  is  his  going  forth,  and  his  circuit  to  their  alter- 

most  parte. Praise  him,  ye  heavens  of  heavens,  and  ye  waters  that 

be  above  the  heavens. -Who  strotcheth  out  the  heavens  as  a  cur- 
tain, who  liiyeth  rafters  in  the  waters,  his  upper  cbaml>er8."  • 
"  Upon  tho  interpretation  which  men  of  the  highest  ability  attached 
to  those  declarations  of  Scripture,"  aaya  I)r  John  Vye  Smith  (who 
might  have  i|uoted  also  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  tenth  of 
Joshua,  to  the  sjuue  eflect),  *'  they  rested  tho  most  positive  confidence 
that  the  sun  flies  round  tho  earth  every  twenty-four  houra,  and  that 
the  earth  rests  immovably  in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  '  Tbiflij'sajd 
one  of  the  most  cminont  men  of  the  Reformed  Church,  'we  affirm, 
with  all  divines,  natural  philosophers  and  astronomers,  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans, Greeks  and  LatiuH ;  excepting  one  or  two  of  the  ancient*, 
and  the  modern  followers  of  Coi)ernicuB.''f     It  is  in  no  small  degroo 

be  raott  iucceMful  in  liii  endeavour*,  whottx*ruIncs  with  candour  and  care  • 
am  he  urged  on  e»ch  tide  of  a  greatly  contruvorted  question." — (MitrtJI,  Tr 
vol.  i.,  p.  323.)    In  acoordauce  with  tbeM  sentiment*,  I  mj  with  honest  Matthew 
Green^ 

'*  Thoa  in  opinions  [  comm«aee 
■  Freeholder  in  the  pmper  saoM, 
And  neither  suit  nor  service  do, 
Nor  homage  to  pretender*  ihow. 
Who  boast  themselves  by  fipnrioui  roll 
Lords  of  tho  mnnor  of  the  soul  ; 
Preferring  sense,  from  chin  that's  hare, 
To  nonsanie  throned  in  wbisiier'd  hair." 

The  SpUen  ,-  Aikin's  Select  lirit.  Poets,  tv.,  330, 

To  me,  therefore,  who  know  so  well  these  incidents  of  my  own  mental  his- 
tory, and  have  observed  the  like  phenomena  in  others,  nothing  can  seem  more 
probable  than  that,  as  soon  as  the  attention  of  intelligent  Dutchmen  was  rlo«oly 
directed  by  clerical  discnssion  to  the  bearings  of  i^oripture  on  the  Sabbath 
question,  the  controversy  should  be  "  at  once  the  sigoai  and  the  inatraraeiit  of 
spreading  relaxed  views."  But,  that  what  Dr  Lorimer  calls  "  the  old  Pres- 
byterian Sabbath  of  Holland"  was  ever  as  strictly  and  ultn^judaically  ob- 
served, as  the  Sabbath  introduced  in  Kngland  by  the  Puritans  about  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  tho  following  generation  of  Puritan*  em- 
balmed in  the  Westminster  (.'oufession,  is  a  notiun  not  to  be  received  upon  liij 
sole  authority,  and  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  fact  mentioned  by  [)r 
Owen,  that  the  phntse  ''  jtymtntum  Amjlicanum''  was  applied  to  the  Puritanio 
doctrine  by  Dutch  divines. 

For  proof  of  the  "  uUrajudaieal"  character  hero  ascribed  to  the  orthodox  Scot- 
tish  mode  of  Sabbath-observance,  see  an  inquiry  Into  its  Scriptural  grounds,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  work.  Note  K. 

*  Psalm  civ.  6 ;  xxiv.  S ;  cxxxvi.  6.  Ecclas.  i.  4.  Psalm  xix.  6 ;  cxlviil.  4 ; 
civ.  3. 

'•  t  Oub.  Voetii  Ditput.  Tkt«l.  vol.  i.,  p.  637.    Dtrecht,  1648." 
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curious,  but  it  conveys  also  a  serious  lesson  to  us,  to  observe  what  was 
ft  very  great  stretch  of  candour  and  charity,  one  huntlre<l  and  fifty 
years  ago.  '  That  the  sua  moves  and  that  the  earth  is  at  rest,' 
wrote  another  of  that  class  of  learned  men,  *  is  testiflcfl  in  Scripture  : 
— that  the  earth  also  cannot  be  moved,  being  as  it  were  founded  and 
fixed  upon  bases,  pedestals,  and  pillars.  Some  philosophers,  indeed, 
both  ancient  and  mo<lcrn,  and  lJoj)ernicu8,tho  roost  distinguished  among 
them,  have  maintained  the  contrary.  tTemma  Frisius  has  taken 
pains  to  explain  this  opinion  of  Copernicus  in  the  most  favourable 
manner  that  ho  could  ;  and  somo  ('elobrated  philosophers  have  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  it  to  the  l3ible,  by  considerations  drawn  from 
the  ambiguity  and  various  use  of  language.  Others  have  recourse  to 
the  condescension  of  the  style  of  .Scripture,  which,  upon  matters  that 
do  not  aftVct  faith  and  religion,  is  wont  to  lisp  and  prattle  (flVjC^^'iX.X/^i/ir,) 
like  a  father  with  his  babes.  But  our  pious  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
ture, the  word  of  truth,  will  not  allow  us  to  depart  from  the  strict  pro- 
priety of  the  words;  a.s,  by  so  doing,  we  should  be  setting  to  intidels 
an  example  of  wresting  the  Scriptures ;  unless  we  wore  convinced  by 
sure  and  irrefragable  atguments,  as  perhaps  there  may  bo  a  few  ro 
convinced, — but  thoy  are  amJtitioua  persons,  though  profesising  them- 
selves to  be  devoted  to  sacred  studies.'  "* 

The  concluding  unfair  insinuation  by  this  rough-named  Protestant 
divine,  of  the  predoniinaiice  of  unworthy  motives  in  those  who  had 

lopted  the  Copernican  system,  is  precisely  in  thespirit  which,  in  our 
'own  day,  frequently  characterises  the  Ijinguago  employed  by  men  "  de- 
voted to  sacred  studies,"  against  those  who,  as  geologists  and  physi- 
ologists, are  guilty  of  reading  the  Book  of  Natnre  with  more  search- 
ing eyes  than  theirs,  and  who  thus  devolve  upon  them  the  unwelcome 
task  of  remodelling  such  parts  of  their  venerated  systems  as  are  dis- 
covered to  be  "  man's  truth"  alone,  instead  of  being  that  "  Divine 
truth"  which  they  have  been  pompously  asserted  to  be.  For,  as  a 
writer  in  The  Indf.pendcnt  Whig  has  observed,  "  with  the  bigot,  every 
jtruth  that  exposes  bis  devout  dreams  is  bbisphemy  ;"  to  illustrate 

rhich,  he  tells  of  a  Scotch  Presbyter  whom  he  had  very  lately  heard 
of,  *'  who  found  a  multitude  of  texts  against  the  astroiii»niical  system, 
and  told  his  hearers  a  world  of  angry  things  which  Uod  Almighty 
said  against  it :  He  assertctl  that  the  earth  .stood  still,  and  the  sun 
travelled  round  it,  'in  spite  of  all  the  mathematical  demonstrations 
that  could  come  from  hell ;'  and,  with  a  '  Thuss.-vith  the  Lord,'  added 
terrible  threatenings  against  the  philosophers  and  frecthiukers  of  the 


«*  Job.  nenr.  n<?ideggeri  Medulla  Thtot.  ChrUl.  p.  136;  Zurich,  1696." 
Th«  HoUtioii  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  pnrts  of  Geological 
nence.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  I».I).  4th  ed..  p.  186.  Lend.  1848.— lu  Luther's 
rOo^/uyuta  Atemalitt,  or  Table-Tulk,  ch.  Ixx.,  tbe  following  puiuge  occurs  : — "  I 
m  now  advertised  (said  Luther)  that  a  new  astronomer  is  risen,  who  pre- 
duincih  Ui  provo  thnt  the  earth  moTeth  and  goeth  about — not  the  firmament, 
tbe  sun,  moon,  nor  tbe  stars  ;  like  as  when  one  sitteth  in  a  coach  or  in  a  ship, 
and  is  moved,  thinketh  be  sitteth  still  and  restotb,  but  tbe  earth  and  tbe  trees 
go,  run,  and  move  therasolves.  Therefore,  thus  it  goetli,  when  we  wean  our- 
Ivas  to  Mir  ou/it  foolUh  faneitM  and  cone«Ut.  Thiii  fool  uitl  turn  the  whole  art 
f atU'^nomy  uptide  doum  i  BUT  the  8CRiPT(;nK  shkwrtii  and  teacheth 
ItM  AKOTHES  LBSSON,  wberc  Jothua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still,  and  not 
th«  Mrth."— (P.  603  of  Capt.  Henry  B«U's  Translation.     London,  1662.) 
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•go,  whom  he  christonod  blnspbomera,  and  doomed  to  Divine  nmthk 

tt^ithotit  Any  husitntion."* 

The  truth  of  this  report  might  reasonably  be  douhttnl  if  ire  did 
not  teraiMiihor  that,  su  recLMitly  as  1722,  an  old  voman  wa£  burtit  in 
ScoliiiMfl  for  witrhcnift;  and  thai,  two  yt'trt  aftrr  thr  pul>ti<iitio»  ef 
the  votumc  jutt  quoted,  the  rcju-nl  of  the  fttatutcii  njjul  ow 

formally  bewailed  by  th«.'  Aiwociate  l*roshytery  of  tin  c  >, 

in  their  annual  confeisciiun  of  national  sins,  printt'd  at  LiliuiiurgLi  in 
1743,  enumerated  this  measure  aa  a  grievous  tran»«Kri'9*ion,  "roxTUAKY 
TO  TUB  exritKSit  i.AWs  or  aou."t  lu  lh«  history  of  witrhrraft,  in- 
docd,  boyon«l  perhaps  that  of  any  other  religinus  error,  wp  may  fiud 
a  atjlemn  warning  ii};ain-«t  the  dauber  of  mistaking  "  maira  truth"  fur 
God's.  In  the  end  of  the  fiixteenth  rontury,  it  was  a  fta^^ant  proof  of 
"  heresy"  and  "  intidelity"  to  deny  that  witches  existed  ;  and  the  f(fn 
who  doubted  wore  gliid  to  hold  tlieir  pea«^.  *'  The  fearful  abound* 
ing  at  this  time  in  this  country,"  Avrites  King  James  VI,  in  1597,  "  of 
these  detestable  slaves  of  the  devil,  the  witches  or  enchanters,  hath 
moved  me  (lieloved  reader)  to  despatch  in  po8t  this  following  treatieo 
of  mine,  not  in  any  wise  (aa  I  protest)  to  serve  for  a  show  of  aiy  learning 
and  ingine,  but  only,  moved  of  conscience,  to  prefr«  thereby,  so  fnr  aa 
I  can,  to  resolve  the  doubting  hearts  of  many,  both  that  fucfi  usfoufts 
of  SrtUutn  ARE  MOST  CEUTAiNLT  Fr.ACTisizD,  and  tiiat  tht!  instruments 
thereof  merits  most  severely  to  be  [Minished  :  against  the  damnable 
opinioDS  of  two  principally  in  our  age,  whereof  the  one  called  Scot, 
an  Englishman,  is  not  ashamed  iu  public  print  to  deny  that  there  caa 
be  such  a  thing  a^  witchcraft,  and  so  maintains  the  old  error  of  the 
Sadducees  in  denyingof  spirits.  The  other, called  Wierus,  a  (ierman 
physician,  sets  out  a  i)Hbtir  apology  for  all  these  crafts-folks,  wheroby, 
procuring  for  their  impunity,  he  plainly  bewrays  himself  to  have  been 
one  of  that  profession. "J 

In  reference  to  Ibis  famous  production,  the  late  Mr  D'Tsraeli,  ta 
his  Inquiry  into  the  Literary  and  Political  Character  of  King  Janet 
I.,  writes  as  follows  : — "  Not  long  before  James  conipofed  his  treat 
on  *  Dtemonologie,'  the  learned  Wierus  had  published  an  elabori 
Work  on  the  suiijcct.  '  De  prirntuiiis  Damonum  ti  inatiilationil>tnt 
venefidig,^  ttc.  1568.  He  advanced  one  step  in  philosophy  by  dis- 
covering that  many  of  the  supposed  cases  of  incantation  originated  in 
the  imagination  of  these  sorcerers — but  be  advanced  no  farther,  for  ho 
acknowledges  the  real  diabolical  presence.  The  physician  who  pre- 
tended to  cure  the  diseanc,  was  himself  irrecoverably  infected.  Vet 
even  this  single  step  of  Wierus  was  strenuously  rosist*'d  by  the  learned 
Bodin,  who,  iu  his  amusing  volume  of  '  Deniouomanio  des  Sorciers,* 
15[>3,  refutes  Wierus,  These  are  the  leading  authors  of  the  times; 
who  were  followed  by  a  crowd.  Thus  James  I.  neither  wanted  autho- 
rities to  quote,  nor  great  minds  to  saQctioD  his  *  Da>monologie,*  first 

•  The  Tndi-prud^nt  Whig:  or,  A  Defence  of  Priiiiitivf  ChrUtinnity  ftud  ot 
our  fiecleiiiastical  Estoblishroent  against  the  Exorbitant  <'lain>s  Mid  CncroMk- 
inuhU  nf  Fonaticnl  tod  Disaflfectrd  Clergymen.  [By  Gordoa  and  Tronch»H.] 
Sd,  «d,,  vol.  iii.  p.  4.     LondoD,  1741, 

t  See  an  i'UlM>ratc  and  iuo4t  instructive  article  on  Witchcrafl  in  th«  Foreign 
Quiirt<»rly  Keviow,  vol.  vi.,  p.  46;  June  1830.  .Sir  Waltrr  Scott'i  Letters  on 
DoBionology  and  Witchcraft  is  a  itiU  more  acceaiiblo  book. 

4    King  Jani<<«'«  Pwmonologie,  Preface. 
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]>ublUhc(l  in  1597.  To  the  tiouour  of  England,  &  single  iudivi<hnl, 
Reginald  .Sf'ot,  with  a  gnniiis  far  advanced  b«youd  his  age,  denied  iho 
VBty  oxistencu  of  those  wtlches  and  demons  in  the  curioua  volume  of 
his  '  Diwowry  of  WitcliiTaft,'  158-1.  His  hooks  were  burned  1  and 
the  author  wa*  hinistdf  not  quite  out  of  danger;  and  VoL'tius,  says 
Bayle,  complains  that  when  the  work  was  translated  into  Dutch,  it 
raised  up  a  nuuibor  of  libertines  who  laughed  at  all  the  operations 
ftnd  th»'  apparitions  of  devils.  Casaubon  and  CUanvil,  who  wrote  so 
much  later,  treat  Scot  with  profound  contempt,  assuring  us  his  reason- 
ings arc  childish,  and  his  philosophy  al)surd  !  Such  was  tho  rewanl 
of  a  man  of  genius  combating  with  popular  prt^udices !  Even  so  late 
as  1678,  these  popular  superstitions  were  eontinnod  by  the  narrations 
and  the  philosophy  of  Cilanvil,  Dr  More,  &c.  The  subject  enters  iuto 
the  Commentaries  on  tho  Laws  of  England.  An  edict  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  a  statute  by  George  II.  made  an  end  of  tho  whole  DiahUrie. 
Had  James  I.  adopted  the  system  of  Reginald  Scot,  the  king  had 
probably  been  bran<led  as  an  atheist  king  I  " — "  But  one  fact  in  favour 
<if  our  royal  author  is  testified  by  the  honest  P'uller  and  ihe  cynical 
Osborno.  Or»  the  king's  arrival  in  I'/iigland,  having  discovered  the 
numerous  impostures  and  illusions  which  he  had  often  referred  to  as 
authorities,  he  grew  suspicious  of  the  whole  system  of  '  D;vniono!ogie,' 
and  at  longtli  rtcanted  it  entirely;*'  [».  e.  the  things  which  hjvd  been 
"  nu>^l  ci'rtiiinljf"  li'in\  or  were  accounted  "  God's  truth,"  became,  if  not 
most  certtiinljf  false,  ai  least  unworthy  of  belief.]  "  With  the  same 
conscientious  zeal  James  had  written  the  book,  tho  king  comlenuuid 
it ;  and  the  sovereign  separated  himstdf  from  the  author,  in  the  cautfO 
of  truth  ;  but  the  clergy  and  tho  parliament  pi-rsistod  iu  making  the 
imaginary  crime  felony  by  the  statute,  and  it  is  only  a  recent  act  of 
parliament  which  has  forbidden  the  appearance  of  tho  poBsessi*d  and 
the  spae-wife.  Hut  this  apology  for  having  written  these  treatises 
need  not  rest  on  this  fact,  however  honourably  it  appeals  to  our  can- 
dour. Let  us  place  it  on  higher  ground,  and  tell  those  who  asperse 
this  monarch  for  his  credulity  aud  intellectual  we.ikuoas,  that  (hoy 
theuitielves,  had  they  lived  in  tho  reign  of  James  I.,  had  probably 
written  on  the  .same  topics,  and  felt  as  uneasy  at  tho  rumour  of  a  witch 
being  a  resident  in  their  neighbourhood  !"* 

•  MisMllanies  of  [<iterature.  by  I.  D'ldraeli,  Esq,,  p.  332.  London,  18-JO. 
1b  the  »un«  work,  p.  333,  there  i«  a  curious  chapter  on  "  The  Popular  Super* 
•titiont  of  the  -Vge,"  from  which  miiy  be  leornt  certnin  other  won<lurfuJ 
"  truths*'  which  were  then  universally  believed. 

I  h«vc  8carchi>d  Fuller's  Church  nistory  for  the  pnsHnge  alluded  to  by  Mr 

D'Jaraeli.  »nd  found  it  under  the  year  lti"l8,   in  Cent.  XVII.,  B.  x.,  §  67.'   He 

^nention*  some  ca-ses  of  protended  detnoniacal  poMettftion,  the  catalogue  of  which, 

■■■jrs  he,  with  his  usual  plciwantry,  "consi>.tf  moi^t  of  the  weaker  »ex,  either  be* 

fctiae  Satan  would  plant  his  battery  where  easiest  to  make  a  brfiich,  or  because 

I  found  such  ino«t  udvaotagod  for  dissembling,  nnd  hir>  cloven  foot  best  cnn- 

sled  undnr  lon^;  «-<>ut«.  Itnleed,"  says  he,  ''«onie  feminine  weaknesses  made 
tbeto  more  ntrong  to  delude,  the  ruin.t  of  the  disease  of  the  Mother  being  the 
best  foundation  to  builil  such  impostory  thereon.'"  Hut  "  King  James,  remem- 
bering what  Solomon  saith,  *  It  ii>  the  honour  of  a  king  to  search  out  a  matter' 
(iVov,  XXV,  i!),  was  no  Ims  dexterous  than  dej>irous  to  mak<>  discovery  of  these 
deceita.  Various  were  his  ways  in  detecting  them,  aweing  some  into  confession 
with  his  pretence,  persuading  others  by  ptoniUe  of  pardon  and  fair  usage.  Hr 
ordered  it  so,  that  n  proper  courtirr  niiwle  love  to  one  of  these  bewitched  maidf, 
«nd  i|ui<-kly  L'upld  his  arrows  drave  out  the  prctend«>d  dnrts  of  tWft  l>eV\\. 
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In  tite  SpettiUor  of  July  14,  1711  (No.  117),  Adilbtoo  writM  *( 
witchcraft  iu  the  followinji  rAiitiouM  way  :  — 

"  TluTO  ai-i<  AoiMo  oi)iiiii>ii>t  ill  wliidi  a  man  shouUl  HtADil  nPOt«r, 

Another  tbvre  wm,  the  tidr*  of  viho»e  |io»*«»iun  did  lo  ebb  atul  Omw,  UmA 


liiul  w Titi<-(i  in  li 
iho  u-t>i-kin);ii  ul  \ 

the  prviiilnctid.. 
■uch  trick«>ry,  i**  ^ 
this  quaint  liintorinn. 


-    rime  to  vUit  ' '^'i"  mid. 

y  ktt«ad   l>  ledalnl 

f- wliola  aoit  ;  •  wkirli 

'1  wIr-ii  tbe  flnit  *«r»«  cif  :S(  it/b/tS 

•II,  wiM  tamr  itnil  i|iiir>t  whH^t  the 

llit^'li-h   ilcvil  bcliko  tMiil>-i  iKi 

ThB  fr<'i|u«ncv  nf  surh   likrgetl   |Ri«n'S!«iiin*  wnti^  ;.n 

'    King  •TniiH-x,  I  hut  he,  "  .,•    ii, 


piinrtDolly  they  ..V  -  -•     '   -m  hour  tlP 
l'«iili  to  t>i'  s<i  tiM  1  to  niiik 

h'r  fits  miinT  hou.    .  ^luntlv  tn 

nho  UDpd  to  piny.     A  thirii.  ttmii. 
(lospvl  w&s  rnnit  uDto  hrr   in  oui 
•knte  WM  pronoiinCKil  in  (>re^>k,  lei 
Other  l&ti|;iiBg«> 
allcrntiori  u]nin 


/t't'w  first  iliftlilpiit  i>l  M  ■  .  , 

., ...  ,  .ik.  lu  but  fulM^botxIi  itii  . 

II  Tor  tliK   tender  «€s,   m»  ftUb|cc-U  liU'    i  W 

t  txi-ttor  a<Tcnuit«il  Cl>r  by  niuileru  physii-:  i<j 

'i'tio  plain  truth  i.*.  thot  h\/'tfri<%     a  (linMMv  of  wbtck  • 


•trong  inclinniiDU  to  deception  id  known  tti  bo  a  froqncnt  tymptocn — oet^trt  iU> 
mott  <.rflHnv<tij  ia  ftmit1f»,  8f<?  a  Tri>nti»c  on  tlie  Nfrvou*  iM»c(»»i-»  or  MTnnivii, 
by  Tboina»  I^nycock,  M.l>.,  i«otn»'tiirn*  IlMiid«'nt  MkjUc*!  Offlrcr  of  th«  Vork 
County  llospilJil,  p.  ;WJ3(liiind.  IMIO);   blMnys.  on  PnrtUl  1>  ~  -  •     "  the 

Mind  in  suppo^nd  Otnm'xion   wtlii    Ucli|rion,    by  Ibn   inti;   .l>  '  K, 

PhyBiciaii-»iL'nt'ral  Uy  Ilia  MnjpslrV  Forces  in  Irclulid,  p.  171  ,  *  ..--.-.  .  ^.^j; 
on  article  on  "  Womnn  in  hor  I'^ycholoftic*!  Utdntimiii,"  in  the  Journal  oi  P»j- 
cbologictkl  Medicine,  No.  Xlll.,  Jan.  iVol,  p.  'iil :  and  one  on  "  The  True-Scien- 
tific Spirit  in  which  the  Clntms  of  I'hrrntdogy  and  .M(i(nit<ri»m  ou^ht  to  h« 
Btudied,"  in  thf»  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  «x.,  p.  119.- -Young  womi>u,  mooK 
over,  are  naturally  moi«  apt  than  the  wthcr  »ex  to  rcaort  to  auch  trtckery,  la 
order  to  maki?  tbeiuM^fn  ubjeru  of  luiArcat,  wondar,  and  notoriety  In  th« 
nfi^bbourbnod. 

There  con  be  no  doubt  tbnt  many  of  llic  duppom'd  wilchea  were  toMine,  and 
really  belir>ved  in  their  dtnbolio  poftWHion.  Writi-rt  on  mental  derangcnienl 
even  recognise  in  that  notion  the  nymplom  of  a  jipcciflc  torm  of  the  disaaie. 
Esquirol,  tiyr  instance,  in  li!«  work  Dea  Maladiea  Mentalea,  vol.  {.,  p.  49li,  ha« 
m  chapter  on  "^  D6monomanie;"  and  a  curious  cft*«'  of  "  Huppcwed  l>emoniaeai 
Poaaaation,'' related  with  perfect  iterioiuncM  by  the  imtirnt  himself,  is  pub> 
li»hpd  in  the  Journal  of  Pdycboloniciil  Medieine,  NiV  \  1 1.,  p.  -tUli.  uud  No.  X., 
p.  202;  July  1810  and  April  1S50.  See  other  instances  in  ttie  Phrenological 
Journol,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  71.  Dr  Thomas  Stone  thinks  that  in  many  of  the  so-eaUfd 
caaeit  of  witchcraft  in  the  sixteenth  and  Bcventccnth  centurier,  the  ocearraoce 
of  those  oervdus  phenomena  called  mesmeric,  may  have  given  riae  to  (b*  iiB- 
putatioD  of  that  damnable  r'm.  See  hta  paper  on  "  Witchcraft  aad  Me^ 
luerism,"  in  the  l>ondon  Polytechnic  .Magaaine,  No.  II.,  Feb.  1H44. 

In  ancient  times,  all  disease*  attended  by  mental  derangement  >'    >  ii»>d 

lo  the  |io»«cssion  of  demons,    as    the   Rev,   Hugh    Farmer    has  iii» 

£(aay  on  the   Deiuonincs  of  the    New    Testamertt,     T' ■     '  nl 

~^  riter   maintainis    that,    in    regard    to   nisdnicn    and  ly 

HIrther  caaea,  Christ  and  hia  apostles  adapted  thi'ir  lnii„  .   ,.     .,    !;     .  '! 

their  hearers,  "  and  that  when  we  road  in  the  New  TcsiAmout  that  ( 
otiC  demons,  this  must  mean  that  they  eurtd  demoniacs;  nnd   it  cwn    m 
more.'' — (P.  213,  2d  e<lit.,  Londua,  1806.)     This  view  had   previously  Ik-oii  fcd> 
vocated  by  Joseph  Mede,  Dr  Sykes,  l>r  hardner,  I'r  Mead,  ami  lii«hop  Warbar* 
ton;  the  last  of  whom,  in  his  Sirmons,  vol.  i,,  p.  204.  pa&j>««  •  im 

the  doctrine  of  poMesnonn,  calling  it  '•  llu  tujifrHiCiout  iun  .tl 

fiotKifioHs ;''  though   !■'  '    ■  •>■'■>    •■■tvitie  of  .'^•rnions,  p.  Hi..,  ;>.  r)y 

ili'f'cnded  this  very  "  i'  -  Irnili  I     Mr   Furmer  iwli  of 

the  iibieat  dofeitdurs  ol       i  -i  lluntei  wrote  nlso  An  Incj  ;ha 

Nature  and  Design  of  our  ix>rd  a  Temptation  in  the  Wlldernea*,  which  ap- 
peared in  17l>l.  Hi«  view  is,  that  the  liospol  narrative  of  that  event  l«  ik* 
representation  of  a  divine  vision,  the  several  aeenea  of  ithich  ufTcitd  to  ntiF 
(.ord  ayrobolical  prediction*  of  thi-  diinc-ult)ei>  and  ofGcc*  of  bis  futmi'  tiiiitiatyjf. 
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\»it)iuut  engaging  his  assent  to  one  side  ur  the  other.  Such  a  hover- 
ini;  faith  a«  this,  which  refiisps  to  Rpttle  upon  any  doturniinatioii,  is 
al^solutely  necessary  in  a  mind  thai  is  r-anful  to  avoid  errors  and  pre- 


Tbid  work,  and  the  Esny  on  Demoaiurit,  led  to  much  learnfid  cantroversj,  of 
which  an  account  may  be  found  in  Ailcin's  General  Biof^raphy,  vo].  iv.,  p.  28. 
Be  bia  cunduBions  right  or  wrong,  we  may  with  jiiKlicr  apply  to  hiui  the  word.i 
of  Pnley,  addressed,  in  thp  dedication  of  bis  Moral  I'hiloaophy,  to  Ur  1-^ward 
Lr»w,  Di»hoj)  of  Crtrliitle  :  "  Whatevor  diflc-rence,  or  whatever  opposition,  8on)« 
who  peruse  your  writings  may  pTceJvo  between  your  conolusionn  and  tlieir 
own,  the  good  and  wise  of  atl  perAuasionf  will  revere  that  induKtry,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  illustration  or  defence  of  our  coiumon  Chrifttiattity.  Vour 
reacarcbea  have  never  lost  night  of  one  purpose,  namely  to  recover  the  simpHuiiy 
of  the  Ooa|i«I  from  beneath  that  lood  of  unauthorised  additions,  which  the  ig- 
norance of  some  age*,  and  the  learning  of  others,  the  tuperstition  iif  weak,  and 
the  cran  of  designing  men,  have  (unhappily  for  its  interest)  heajied  upon  it. 
And  tbia  purpose,  I  am  convinced,  whh  dictated  l>y  the  purest  motive;  by  u 
firm,  and  I  think  a  just  opinion,  that  whatever  renders  religion  more  rational, 
renders  it  more  credible;  that  he  who,  by  a  diligent  and  faitrrful  examination 
of  the  original  records,  diamiaiefi  from  the  «yf>teni  one  article  which  eontj-adicts 
the  apprehension,  the  experience,  or  the  reaiioning  of  mankind,  docs  more  to- 
wurd.<)  recommending  the  belief,  and,  with  the  belief,  the  influcnL-e  of  C'hri6- 
ti&nity,  to  the  under«tanding«  and  consciences  of  serious  inquirers,  and 
through  tJi«m  to  universal  reception  ajul  authority,  than  can  be  effected  by  a 
thousand  contenders  for  creeds  aud  ordinances  of  human  establi.«hraent.'" 

Both  side*  of  the  controvfrRv  about  the  Demoniact  of  the  New  Testament, 
are  staled  with  great  rIearnesR  by  tlie  U»;v..J.  K.  Deiiham.in  Kitto'it  i.'ycJoptcdla 
of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  i.,  p.  548.  lie  concludes  by  declaring  the  qncslion 
to  be  still  undecided. 

Baxter,  in  bis  Christian  Ethics,  gravely  reports  the  "  credible"  case  of 
a  neigbliottr  to  whom  the  devil  appeared  (\Vorks,  vol.  iii,,  p.  279j ;  and  like  Dr 
Henry  More,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  ^ir  Matthew  Hole,  aud  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  he  wai  a  Ann  Indiever  in  the  existence 
jif  witchcH.  '■  Though  some,'*  sayt.  he,  "are  very  incredulous  about  witches, 
iiufviry  thf  cvidtw-r  is  puni  yi^ettioa,  that  raultifudcN  of  such  there 
in*  oftki  CkrUtian  littiijion  ;  Works,  vol,  xxi,,  p.  87.)  •'  And  though 
1  Incredulous  of  apparitions,  yet  tviifttief  haxk  t'Mijuifd  all  iiicrrdn- 
Wfy*'— {Ih..  88.)  He  even  adduces  witchcraft  as  a  proof  of  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul  and  the  being  of  tlie  devil  (xviii.  iSi  ;  xx.  255  ;  xxii.  3'27  ;  aud  his 
trcfttis*  entitled  "  The  certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits  fully  evinced  by  un- 
qaeatiooable  Histories  of  Apparitions  and  Witchcrafts,  Operations,  Voices,'' 
A<'.,  published  in  1G91,  and  noticed  in  his  Life  by  Urme,  p.  437;  hut  not  in- 
cluded in  Onno's  collection  of  his  writings,  which  contains  only  his  •■  Practical 
Works,"  though,  for  brevity's  sakn,  I  hove  all  along  rfferred  to  it  as  his 
"  Works.'") 

In  the  Rdi^jHim  BajeteriatuK,  Part  ii.,  p.  432,  the  following  remarks  occur:— 

I'  -  worthy  the  mentioning  how  Uod's  strange  judgments  about  this  time 
:..  were  turned  by  the  devil  to  his  own  a<l  vantage.  Most  certainly  abundiince 
ot  ri':il  prodigies  and  marvellous  works  of  U'lxl  were  done,  which  surely  bu  did 
not  cnuiiein  vain  I  But  the  over-fervent  spirit.*  of  some  fanatics  (Ftftb-Slonarchy- 
roen),  caust")  '^•^■■'  ;— "seutly  to  tnke  thrm  uj>  boldly  with  the  commentary  of 
their  t)wr<  u|  and  too  hastily  venting  matters  of  coiumon  re[>ort   he- 

fore  Jbcy  w.  ii  '  liey  piibli^ilied  at  scveriil  tltne«  throe  volumes  of  the  his- 

tory of  these  pro<liKi'"Sv  in  which  there  were  divers  leaser  matters  magnified, 
and  some  tilings  vv  hit'li  proved  fal=i«.  And  thomj/i  njiun  nrirUM  tJi'timinatwn  both  I 
•inri  <•//  men  art  t<inuint*d  that  vry  matiij  of  tin  Ihin^t  wtrr  trut  (as  the  drying 
up  of  thi<  river  l)<<n»cnt,  in  Lterbyshiro,  upon  no  known  cause,  in  wiutcr,  thf 
tn    ■'  t  iwallowht'j  'i  uioman  ntnr  ^Ighhorne  in   th--  tamf   foitikty,   Ujion 

kf  :  'Ii,  iJtc  njiyear'iiice  of  Hit  nniiij  to   »«oiiy  near  Mi>ntoomtrv,  and 

ai  : — -.. .,  yet  were  fal-sehoods  tltruit  in  through  their  heady  temerity 

and  credulity,  whereby  it  c»nie  to  paw,  that  these  wonders  were  so  Ctt  TvQ\\k 
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pOMMdons.  When  the  arjsruinents  press  equally  on  both  udw  h 
niAttors  that  are  indifferent  to  uh,  tho  ufest  method  is  to  give  npovr- 
Bolve*  to  noitlit'r. 

"  It  is  with  tliis  ti'mpor  of  iniixl  that  1  con^idor  tho  Huhje^t  of 
wftrhcraft.  Wheu  I  hear  th<i  ri-lntiuiia  tlint  nro  inadu  from  all  part* 
of  tiio  world,  nut  only  fruni  Norway  and  Lai)iand,  iVom  thct  East 
and  West  Indii>(i.  hut  from  evf<ry  partiriilar  nation  in  Knrtipo.  I 
cannot  forlifar  thinking  that  tlicro  in  surh  an  intorcounic  and  com- 
nieroe  with  tsvil  spirits,  as  that  which  wn  fxpruitti  hy  Iho  tiatno  of 
witchcraft.  But  when  I  cuusidi'r  that  iho  i^xorant  and  crviulnus 
parUt  of  tiic  world  abound  most  in  these  relationu,  and  that  the  {lemoua 

moving  men  to  rppcntancc,  or  Ibf  fpnr  of  Oo4'«  judi^nirntj,  thnt  they  gntlij 
hardened  them,  and  made  them  t«y.  '  TlicM  fonktic*  ire  tlie  odiuu*  I^ing  tlt- 
ceiTers  of  the  worhl,  that,  to  chent  Ihe  {leoiile  into  h  Mditioua  liuiuaur.  car*  not 
to  belie  even  God  hiiT)*pIf.'  And  what  the  fauatics  hail  bveii  guilty  of,  WM 
imputed  to  the  ejeeted  mini(<tcr«i  and  their  followfrs,  hy  tho«e  whii  thought  il 
their  intereit  to  du  no.  80  that  the  poor  obdurnte  eneiulei  of  godlinen  livi  ooi 
only  Ia«e  th«  benefits  of  Uod's  atrAUgt  and  dreadful  warnings,  bat  wer*  nwak 
hardened  by  them.'' 

Explanations  of  thewt  wonders  may  easily  be  itiggeited.  The  drying  up  o(  the 
river  Derwont  wa*  doubtlett*  «uch  a  phenoincnon  an  that  (Uildi-n  and  reniarkaUl* 
lowering  of  the  water*  of  the  Teviot,  Clyde,  and  Nith,  on  the  27th  November 
1838,  which  Mr  David  Milne  hs»  recordrd  in  the  Kdinhurgh  New  PhiloMphieal 
tlournal,  vol.  sli.,  p.  200.  and  ascribes  to  the  united  ortton  of  fro#t  and  »{nd 
durinj;  tlie  previous  night.  The  swallowing  up  of  the  imprecating  woman  at*r 
Asbborne,  may  have  been  a  co»e  of  falihig  intooueof  Ibiwe  n»m>w  clefU  which 
abound  among  tho  limestone  rocks  of  Derbyshire,  and  into  which  any  woman, 
but  moat  of  all  an  imprfcatiny  (and  therefore  agitated,  if  not  in<(ane)one.  might 
etuily  fall  or  leap.  Kvery  Derbyghin?  tourist  knows  KIdon  ];fole,  one  of  th« 
"  wonders  of  the  I'eak,"  between  Caslleton  and  Buxton:  it  I*  now  fenced  by  a 
wall,  for  the  protection  of  man  and  beast ;  nnd  strangers  in  pjusing  (kaud  m^ 
tTjitrtyj  Uhjitar),  are  wont  to  throw  stonea  into  it,  and  listen  tu  the  noi«e  ■■  It 
dies  Bway  in  the  di«tant  depths. — Of  the  appearance  of  the  army  to  many  near 
troatgomcry,  I  have  no  better  explanstiou  to  propose  than  that  rontainwl  la 
the  remark  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  there  is  in  crowd?*  a  "  dispofeitiou  to  »••« 
aa  much  of  the  superuntural  »s  is  seen  by  others  around,  or  in  other  words  to 
trust  to  the  eyes  of  others  ruther  than  to  our  own."  -{L€tttrt  on  Dtnumoio^ 
and  Witehera/t,  p.  12.)  Or,  to  spealc  more  precisely,  there  is  a  disposition  ia 
persons  under  a  strong  emotion  of  wonder,  to  see  subjectively  (i.  f.  as  npp«rt- 
tiona  and  dreams  are  seenj  things  suggested  to  Ihcm  by  others.  Jfir  Walter  give* 
several  instances  in  illustration,  particularly  one  which  occurred  near  Lanork 
in  1686,  where  many  saw  "  showers  of  bonnets,  hats,  guns,  and  swords>  which 
covered  the  trees  and  the  ground  :  companies  of  men  in  orms  marching  inordsr 
upon  the  water  side ;  companies  meeting  compnnies,  going  all  through  other, 
and  tlien  all  falling  to  the  ground  and  disappearing,  other  companies  imme* 
diately  appeared,  marching  the  same  vfi^y.''  This  account  is  quoted  from 
Walker's  Lives,  vol.  1.,  p.  xxxvi.  Ed  in.  VS'J".  Two-thirds  of  the  persons  pw*- 
sent  saw  these  appoaraoces ;  the  remaining  third  looked  for  them  in  vain. 

Hee  remarks  on  the  credulous  disposition  of  Baxter,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
vol.  Ixx.,  p.  213. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  JRtliyio  Mtdici  (p.  73  of  Mr  J.  A,  .St  John's  edi- 
tion uf  1838),  records  his  belief  "  that  the  souls  of  the  fiiithful,  ns  they  learo 
earth,  take  poasession  of  heaven  ;  that  those  apparitions  and  gho*ts  of  departed 
persons  are  not  the  wandi-ring  souls  of  men,  but  the  unquiet  walks  of  davUi^ 
prompting  and  suggesting  us  unto  mifchief,  blood,  and  \illnny,  instilling  and 
stealing  into  our  hearts,  that  the  blessed  spirits  are  not  at  rest  in  their  graves, 
but  wauder  solicitous  of  the  afTuirs  of  the  world;  but  that  those  plmntaKma 
appear  often,  and  do  frequent  cemeteries,  ch  irnrl-houses,  and  churches,  it  is 
because  tho^e  are  the  dormitories  of  the  dead,  nhnre  the  dev  il,  like  an  Insolent 
cbumpion,  beholds  with  pride  the  spoils  and  trophies  of  bis  victory  over  .\dam.** 
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among  us,  who  are  supposed  to  tin^age  in  such  an  intVi'n.il  commerce, 
are  people  of  a  wciik  untlm-stamliiig  atui  crazeil  iirin^:fna1um,  and  at 
the  siinie  time  n-flect  upon  the  many  iinpoKtnri's  and  delusions  of  this 
nature  that  have  bt'on  detected  in  all  agoa,  I  endeavour  to  suspend 
my  belief  till  I  hear  more  certain  accounts  tiian  any  which  have  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge.  In  short,  when  I  consider  the  question, 
whether  there  are  such  persons  in  the  world  as  those  we  call  witches, 
my  mind  is  divided  between  two  opposite  opinions,  or  rather,  to  speak 
my  thoughts  freely,  I  believi-  in  general  that  there  is,  and  lias  hcea, 
Buch  a  ihinjr  as  witchcraft,  hut  at  the  same  time  can  give  uo  credit  to 
any  particular  instance  of  it," 

If,  by  any  raro  chance,  the  117th  No.  of  the  Spectator  fell  Into  the 
han^ls  of  some  Parson  TruUiber  of  Queen  Anne's  reig^n,  what  a  them© 
fnr  declamation  against  "  science  falsely  so  called"  it  must  have  fur- 
uished  him  with  I  In  what  a  holy  rapture  would  he  denounce  the 
impiety  and  "  insidiousness"  of  this  pidite  attempt  to  cheat  "  God'fl 
people"  out  of  their  saving  faith  ! 

I  nder  the  influence,  howt-vcr,  of  the  writings  of  Bacon,  Newton, 
Boyle,  Sydenham,  and  Lucke,  and  by  dint  of  the  incessant  labours 
of  the  Royal  Society  (which  was  establi.shed  in  16G2),  the  physical 
and  moral  .sciences  continued  to  expand  with  unprecedented  activity; 
driving  witches  and  ghosts,  nay,  the  horned  devil  himself,  out  of  sight, 
and  making  it  safe  and  reputable  for  oven  the  pious  Dr  Beattiu  to 
publish,  eighty  yeai-s  ago,  a  poem  in  which  these  beautiful  stanzas  are 
found :- — 

And  Keaton,  now,  through  Number,  Time,  and  Space 

Durta  (he  kuen  lustre  of  her  serious  eye, 
Ami  leurnii,  from  fuct»  compared,  thn  laws  to  trace, 

Whose  long  progiviwion  leaiis  to  iJcity. 

(.'an  mortal  strength  presume  to  «oar  so  high  f 
Can  mortal  nij^ht.  m)  oft  bcdimmcd  with  tears, 

Such  glory  liear  1 — for,  lo  I   the  sbadowH  fly 

I  From  Noture's  face  ;  Confusion  disappears, 

And  order  cbarmn  the  eyei,  aud  hartnony  the  ears. 


In  the  deep  windings  of  the  grove,  no  more 

The  hag  obscene,  and  grisly  phantom  dwell ; 
Nor  in  the  fall  of  m>untain-»troam,  or  roar 
Of  windii,  i.s  heard  the  ang^y  opirit's  yell ; 
No  wizard  mutters  the  tremendous  spell, 
Nor  sink*  convulsive  in  prophetic  swoou  ; 

Nor  bids  the  noine  of  driinis  and  trumpcta  ^wel], 
To  Pima  of  fancied  paiig6  the  laUmriug  moon, 
Or  chase  the  shado  that  bIot»  the  blazing  orb  of  noun.* 


*  The  Minttrel,  B.  ii.,  atanza*  46,47. — Ooldamith,  in  the  eighth  number  of  a 
publication  called  The  Bet,  (Nov.  24,  1759),  observes: — "We  have  a  uaiiif/ifr- 
init  quality  within  ua,  which  tinda  huge  gratification  when  we  gee  strange 
feata  done,  and  cannot  at  the  laiuo  time  «ee  the  doer  or  the  cause.  Such  nctiona 
an>  »ure  to  be  attributed  to  some  witch  or  demon  ;  for  if  we  come  to  find  they 
■fv  sitly  performed  by  artifits  of  our  own  Hpccies,  and  by  causes  purely  nata- 
ral,  oar  d«dight  ding  with  our  amazement.  It  in  therefore  one  of  the  most 
ntithankful  offlres  in  the  world,  to  go  aliout  to  expose  the  mistaken  notions  of 
w  itrhcraf^  and  Hpirit*  :  it  i^  robbing  mnnkiiid  of  a  valuable  Iniuginalion,  and 
of  the  privilege  of  being  deceived.  Those  who  itt  any  time  und*'rii>ok  the  task, 
have  atwayit  met  with  roii^li  treutuiHrit  and  ill  language  for  their  pains,  and  »el- 
diint  Okcapeil  the  imputation  of  ntbeiiini,  beeaufie  they  would  not  allow  the  devil 
to  be  too  |>owerful  for  (be  .Mmighty.  For  my  part,  I  am  so  much  a  heretic  as  to 
believe,  that  IJod  Ahnighty,  and  not  the  devil,  governs  the  world." 

It  WK*  Dot  without  a  painful  struggle  tbnl  our  great-grandmother*  ab^n^Tvc^ 
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Wo  now  coiuf  to  the  cuiuidoratiou  ofa  »u1ijc<i-t.  which,  vrhilv  it  eirik- 
ingly  illu8trAt<>»  th»  gonoral  •ubjcct  of  tliw  Notv,  Iim  also  a  uporial 

the  Diitiivn  th*l  ibundrr  i»  th<«  iiuiiirdUte  voice  of  lit"  " •••■•   '.  •*«•»  titiw- 

iterliolt  the  tic^wr-n^iT  iif  his  i^rrntt).     tSut  Krankliii  -  :tiiotlMr 

iiiomcntouii  riitcrprUc  in  which  hv  pisycd  n  pArt  :        '     .  »«  *Mp* 

trumtjut  tyrannii." 

in   Iha  genemtUMi  immediAt«ly  preceding  thftt  In  wblcb  H«r«((trS  MlmtM 
sppMurod,   two  llluatriotu  phlUMophic«l    |h>«U    had   aJrviMly    fKBiii  h* 

mindi  of  cdocatcd  Knglijhm«n  with  the  Idaa  that  the  univcne  i* 
n  plmi ;  iti  nchet-  wurdu,  that  the  Ditino  l*n)viilencv  i»  not  fut  <       • 
— not  exere'iMed  tii  the  manner  of  g[»ecial  itilerferetice,  but  ur 
J»w«,  or  mirhntiging  rule*,  preecrilwd  hy  llirei"'lf  nt  the  hogiti:..;.^ 
the  Second  llooW  of  the  Task,  gave  fresh  populnrity  to  the  ancient  notion, 
cultivated  MX^iety  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  h<i  hat  mati-riolly  b«l; 

tp  it  alive  among  rpHginas  pmiple,  in  *pit«  of  the  progrea*  of  ncieiie*, 

discovery  in  which  disprove*  it  more  and  more.  The  Ktrong  KngluhMBM^ 
manly  atyle,  foi-vent  piety,  deep  patho«,  playful  humour,  and  genuine  pe«4ie 
feeling  which  Cowp'r's  worku  dtApluv.  Mill  keep  thviu  iu  ({ononU  favour  •■ 
long  as  our  lanf^uapc  pndures:  and  hence  it  is  very  dcairalili!  that  bis  nMuIn* 
should  learn  to  di'tinguish.  betior  than  they  oAen  dn,  the  healthy  emanalioni  of 
his  geniii!)  from  tbiMc  tUnaticnl  and  mcltucholy  thculogical  views  which,  orlgl* 
Mating  in  narrous  disease,  were  foatered  and  confirmed  by  tbe  evil  tbooffti 
well-me&itt  influence  of  that  famous  converted  iiinoer  aiid  stero  I'alviniH,  tM 
Rev.  Juhn  Newbm  of  Ulney,  who  so  long  wielded  over  him  a  dc-'  ''••r 

wblch  occAsionally  made  the  gentle  tpirit  of  its  victim  wince,  H- 

ctoiu,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  the  rules  of  phyfiiolngy,  waa  thf  tpincual 
regtmen  under  wblch  <'owpcr  was  placed  by  Newton,  is  shewn  by  Southry  n 
tbe  serentb  cba]iter  of  his  Life  of  the  poet,  as  well  at  at  greater  length  by  a 
WTiter  in  tho  t^uartcrly  Keview.  vol.  xxx.  p.  188,  and  in  a  volume  whicb  b« 
published  anonymouxly  in  1830,  under  the  title  of  ''  Essays  on  the  Lirea  of 
Cowper,  Newtou,  and  lieber;  or  an  Examination  of  tbo  Evidence  of  tb«  Oomne 
of  Nature  being  interrupted  by  the  Divine  tiovemnient."  The  essay  on  L'ow- 
per  in  that  volume  is  a  reprint  of  the  article  in  the  (Quarterly  Review  ;  Is 
which  journal  (vol.  xxxi.  p.  26)  that  on  Newton  had  also  appeared,  (n  Uu 
fourth  essay,  which  is  "  On  flumun  Corruption  and  Divine  tirace,"  tbe  author 
expo.<»es,  with  a  masterly  band,  what  I  agree  with  him  in  regarding  as  pre- 
vailing errors  on  these  subjects.  In  tone  and  general  tendency  it  reaembles 
the  dissertation  of  Dr  >lorti>i,  quoted  on  page  38.  He  is  boalile  to  the  notion 
that  Divine  grace  is  *u^'«rf>aturallti  (i.e.,  otherwise  than  as  tbe  effect  of  m- 
tural  cauiiea)  imparled  to  men,  exposes  tbe  prevalliog  erroneous  modes  of  in- 
terpreting certain  pawages  of  Scripture,  urges  the  necessity  of  attention  to 
the  natural  and  regular  antecedents  of  spiritual  improvement,  and  mealioM 
tho  train  of  rearaning  by  which  he  was  led  to  tbe  views  he  has  expr«snd, 
"  When  I  reflected,"  gays  he,  "  that  ci>met«  and  ecli[>ses,  the  very  phenomeiu 
which  were  once  the  rejjrcsentnlivesof  oil  that  was  supernatural  in  cause  and  in 
"  elToct,  have  been  nubjected  to  tlie  stri'-ttrt  roles  of  calculation  ;  and  when  1  r«» 
collected  to  what  an  extent  tho  certainties  of  'rleiice  have  been  ascertained,  U 
appeared  highly  probable  that  farther  dincoveries  will  continue  to  diminiftb  UmX 
terra  ineoffniM  on  which  the  belief  of  an  interruptive  Providence  re^ts  one  ]xir- 
tion  of  its  base  ;  the  other  portion,  a.*  it  will  presently  be  shewn,  being  founded 
on  misconception*  of  Scripture.     .\nd  when  I  further  proceeded  t"  mt 

of  the  most  efltnbli<ihed  an<l  imlisputaljlc  rules  of  mors]  science  to  t  lo- 

nomena  in  tbe  lives  of  I'owper.  Newton.  Ciuion,  and  many  others.  >■.,.■  ^.  u.*ve 
been  udduccd  iu  •'otitiriuation  of  this  belief  in  the  agency  uf  nn  ititcrruptivo 
i'rovidencc,  I  found  strung  evidence  that  the  appointed  order  of  tausc  and 
otfpct  hiid  nut  been  iiitt-rrupted,  bince  these  very  phenomena  appeared  rait> 
nently  reconcileablu  to  ascertained  principles  iii  human  nature." — (  V.  21 B.)  He 
eoncludoK  it!>  follows  : — "  If  I  have  naid  anything  which  may  turn  att«ntioa 
from  unfounded  ft-arr,  and  idle  hopes,  and  unreal  dutief.,  to  tbe  rent  difficaltioi, 
the  real  helps,  and  tbo  real  duliot  uf  life,  I  fear  nut  the  anger  of  tliuM)  wliu  wejr 
take  an  unreasonablx  olfeoee ;  but  1  ho^ie  for  the  pritite  of  iho«e  who  decire  hi 
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?Rrnig  on  that  doctriuo  about  fho  Sabbath,  hy  wliidi  tlio  snppresserii 
of  .Stinclav-traiiis  are  wont  to  doftiud  ihoir  couduct. 


behold  aound  Bclence  and  scriptiirnl  religion  uoitetl ;  uid  1  feel  tlMt  conttciuuc- 

neMof  Uttving  done  uiy  duty  in  advocating  what  is  trui*  and  «x[>r>dieiit,  which 
U  cvor  an  honcwt  man's  bo8t  reward.  " — (P.  29lj.J  .Such  pruise  u<i  I  run  bestow, 
ill  to  this  ti'utb-loving  nnd  seni^ible  writer  mo»t  cordiully  {jivon.  Who  be  is  or 
wws,  dtics  not  clearly  appear.  1  loni;  attributed  the  volume  to  Soutliey ;  but  it 
>»  not  menliooed  in  hiii  liife,  nor  do  the  articles  on  Cowpcr  and  Newton  appvar 
in  the  list  there  given  of  hi»  coutributiona  to  the  Quarterly  Review.  It  m&y, 
however,  hv  his  notwithstanding. 

The  unprecedented  degTi^e  of  attention  now  bestowed,  by  phy«iologistS  and 
pathologists,  in  invcstiguting  the  functions  and  diiteaiies  of  tl»e  nervouus  system, 
•nd  the  reciprocal  lnrtuencc»  between  it  and  other  portions  of  the  body  in 
health  and  diaeaae,  hn«  thrown  a  iiooti  of  light  upon  tbi.s  previously  obscure  class 
uf  pbeaomeaa,  Which  it  is  fust  removing  ft-om  the  region  of  NiupornuturaliEm 
into  that  of  law  and  order.  The  l«to  itr'John  (.'heyne  of  Dublin,  who  to  ear- 
nest piety  added  the  highest  medical  sagacity  and  attainments,  confesses  that 
he  "  has  ni-ver  Seen  a  case  of  disordered  mind,  even  when  attended  with  tlie 
iiuMt  subtle  malignity,  which  could  not.  more  easily  be  explained  upon  natural 
principles  than  on  the  asitum])tion  of  dentonisni."  — {£j4rt(/«  on  Partial  Dtrangt' 
«««M(  uf  th<  Mind  in  iti/</><i.'fU  conii^oiort  U'l(/i  IMi<jion,  p.  GS ;  Dublin,  1843.) 
He  pi>iul*  out  that  not  only  leligiou!)  mflunrholi/,  but  bail  Kmjier,  u  tcartd  con- 
»rKTtc<,  and  that  ooUng  of  J-iujiitiinjil  jf<liii</  (or  ''love  tu  (ji"i  '')  which  is  apt  to 
diitturb  the  equanimity  of  religious  people  who  experience  such  coblneas  (as  all 
lUOre  or  less  do,  in  proportion  to  tbe  height  of  that  previous  devotional  excite- 
nieiit  to  which  it  is  a  reaction),  are  but  different  jihoses  or  symptoms  of  dlsor- 
der  of  the  brain.  Thus,  in  considering  the  question,  EIow  a  sound  and  unsound 
state  of  the  natural  confl<-icnc«  Hball  be  distinguinhed  'i  he  says, — *'  If  we  dlit- 
|Mver  chat  the  ron»rii-iicu  is  disturbed  at  times,  and  that  at  other  times,  without 
_  jy  nii'utn]  cliniigc-  having  occurred  to  relieve  it,  eo^e  is  restored;  uud  more 
'CBpcciaJly.  if  it  :«huuld  u|)pi'ur  that  diseuRO  of  the  digestive  j<ystem,  or  fever,  or 
nervous  initubility  ctmcurs  with  the  disquieiude,  we  mny  infer  thut  the  cou- 
•cietice  is  unsound  in  C4>nseqnence  of  some  disease  of  the  body  which  is  exercis- 
ing an  evil  intluenco  over  the  mind." — (I*.  181.)  The  sagacity  and  wide  e\peri- 
«nc«  of  Kaxtcr  made  him  far  better  acquainted  than  many  of  the  clergy  are 
even  in  th«Ke  enlighlened  ticues,  with  the  influence  of  bodily  states  upon  religioun 
fetdlng  ami  ♦ilritv-K  for  r<'li;^ious  duty.  "  Some  persons,"'  says  he,  "  cannot  bear 
much  rontrmplatioii.  e^pcciiklly  nu'lnnclioly  wnd  weak-honded  people.  Ami 
luch  miKit  -iHrve  find  so  much  tliL- more  in  other  duties  which  clii-y  are  iiblo  for; 
and  must  nut  tire  out  and  distract  themselves,  with  striving  to  do  thot  which 
By  are  not  able  (o  undergo." — (Work*,  vol.  iii.,  p.  216.)  '*  It  is  so  easy 
id  nrdiniry  a  thing  for  some  vteuk-heuded  perilous  to  cost  thcinsclvos  into 
by  tiNcrstruining  their  (lioughts  and  afl'ections,  and  the  case  of  such 
.;ig  lament4blu,  that  1  think  it  requii<ite  to  give  such  rnuio  particu- 
l«r  iiirr.  tiiKii  by  tlu-msclveH.  And  llie  rather  because  I  see  some  jtersoui*  thut 
ore  un(u-quniatod  vtiih   the  uulure  of  this  and  other  diseases,  cxceedingl)'  abuse 

thi-  nnf; (    ''■■'    •■"  '  1.......  the  profej»,'ion  of  religion  into  scorn,  by  imputing 

all  ih'-  1  such  melancholy  persona  to  some  great  and  noti\- 

ble  o()' 1  ^  ;  Cud,  and  thence  draw  ol>servalioiis  of  the  methods 

and  workings  ul  Uod  ujtou  the  soul,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  legal  workings  of 
tb-  -;iiiit  iif  boiidugc.  .....  It  is  as  natural  for  a  melauctioly  person  to  be  hurried 

Mr  il  with  doubts  and  fears,  and  despairing  thoughts,  ond  hluNpliemuus 

I'  as  it  is  for  a  man  to  talk  idly  in  «  fever  when  his  unJcMtauding 

t(iii>':ri;  I'l  tu  tUiftk  of  nrtd  dpsire  drink  whou  his  fever  kindleth  vehement 
tliir«t," — {/h.,  \)\t.  218,  234.)  Uiivv  far  llie.'*e  ri'lnarks  ipply  to  casr-^  like  John 
i'>iiii,.ii.  I  i.:,v.  I.,  ti...  Miilgmcn)  of  intelligent  renders.  Rukter  was  much 
C"  unholy   people;  and   has   left  two  pieces,  entitled 

■  •I,"   and   "  The  L'u re  of  Melancholy  and  Overmuch 
•  ,  by  Fiiiili  mid  i'hysic,"  specially  on  the  mode  of  treating  them. — <Vol. 
1     511,  end  vol.  xvii.,  p.  23IJ.)    Thoy  abound  in  gotnl  sense,  as  the  follow- 
ing «pcciniPiu  will  aliew :     "  You  must  change  their  nir  nnd  company  tome- 
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Duwn  to  the  preaent  etntvry,  it  waa  nlrooflt  univenMlly  bolirred  hf 
Christians,  tbtit  the  material  universe  was  created,  and  lattkiunrd  into 

lime*.  i''-»  -"w.,,,/,.  object*  mny  cliaiige  Uicir  liiu^inotioii.     Abovf  »'•    '*    '►■•t 
iinve  pti  1  miut  not  (ufTvr  llieui  tn  W  i<!le,  to  tie   \n  bml    :  .11 

thny  nl.    _  I'ly;  nor  to  sil  muning,  but  tnu*t  gel  them  uimn  '  ..f 

n  Inwful  rolling,  anil  tlrivn  them  nu  t4i  »o  much  diligence,  llinl  txidy  nnd  niiDd 
inny  1m*  clivieir  employcil.  TbU  will  hn  ranrw  th«ii  nil  othi>r  orUiiiaiT'  mcAns.  In 
tiiont,  inert  phvoir  iilao  will  do  very  much,  whicii  niuat  be  nrilorixl  by  *n  ex- 
j»rrioiici-d  jili_>>icion  th»t  i»  with  th<>in,  or  wrll  kmiwetti  tb»«ni." — (VciJ.  tiil. 
|»  5\'2.)  Di'  Conolly  liiniself  could  not  give  Itwiti-r  advice  thun  thin;  but  witli 
Minin  of  4'iur  riioilern  devotee*  it  will  \mi»  for  nutliiriK  brtUT  tlinn  "rank  uui- 
teriallnm."  To  thome  who  think  it  inrumhont  im  them  In  woui  their  thougl 
iVotn  worldly  i)iir«uit«,  a*  unworthy  of  n  Christinns  cnre,  the  tbllowing 
mny  satrgexC  a  more  reasonable  view  of  tho  »ubject : — **  And  if  the  devil  t 
religioiu  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  tell  you  that  engaging  in  somo  ccnttattt 
busine**  of  •  lawful  ciUing  id  but  turning  away  your  thought*  from  iJii«l.  and 
tbat  worldly  thought*  and  buiincM  ar«  unholy,  and  fit  for  world1<  U 

him  that  Adam  was  in  innoceney   to  dres*  and  keep  his  garden,  Rii' 
bod  all  the  world  was  to  be  hasbnndman,  and  Abraham,  lAaae,  ami  ii 

•heep  and  cattle,  and  Paul  was  a  t^nt-mnker,  and  Thrift  himwlf  i- 
ptwed  to  have  worked  at  his  supposed  father'*  trade,  «e  he  went  on  ti  „  U 
hi*  disciplr*.  And  i'aul  «aith,  idleneM  ia  diaorderly  walking,  and  be  tbat  viU 
not  work,  let  him  not  est.  Uod  made  soul  and  bo<ly,and  hath  commanded  work 
to  both." — (Vol.  xvii ,  p.  '273.)  Here  again,  he  recommends  the  u»«  of  j^liyir, 
and  telbi  of  a  lady  so  deep  in  melancholy,  that  for  a  long  time  she  (»ald  neMiif^r 
Bpaak  Dor  take  medicine,  nor  endure  hnr  husband  to  go  out  of  the  room  I'uith 
which  restraint  and  gi  ief  he  died),  ond  who  wo*  cured  by  jiliy»ic  put  down  her 
throat  with  a  pif>«  by  force.  Some  of  UaxterV  recommendations  are  not  rack 
■8  an  enlightened  physician  would  twu'  nanctjon  ;  but  in  knowledge  of  tbe  DB* 
ture  and  rcmcdiet  of  morbid  melancholy  he  was  certainly  far  before  hla  ag*, 
and  even  yet  may  atand  a  most  favourable  comparison  with  some  of  oiu*  apiritr 
ual  profeRsor*. 

The"  buffeting* of  Sntun,''  to  which  \Ve<«ley  In  hi*  Journal  ascribe*  tltote  Jneon- 
troUablc  fits  of  laughter,  accompanied  by  oaths  and  blBspbonung.  which  some- 
timea  came  on  during  the  religiou*  service*  of  hi*  followers^,  are  quietly  lbru«l 
aside  by  I>r  Lnycock,  to  make  room  for  n  mere  "/omi  of  hytterU*,''  to  whifh. 
Bayi  he,  "  we  have  precinely  analogous  phenomena  in  case*  of  insanity,  in  w  bi<-h 
modesty  ia  changed  into  obicenity,  devotional  habits  into  scornful  contnnpt 
for  religious  things,  and  the  feelings  in  general  are  perverted.  Indeed  young 
ladies  in  a  hvMteric  paroxysm  will  sometimes  utter  expresaions  which  one  would 
think  it  impotsible  they  could  know.'" — (Or  1  ayrock  On  tht  A'frvout  Dittmt*  of 
(TomeH,  p.  175.)  Dut  it  i*  not  only  in  such  extraordinary  case*  as  these  that  we 
may  obtain  from  physiology  and  pathology  moat  valuable  knowledge  for  oar 
guidance:  even  "irritability  of  temper  in  the  nervous  and  delicate,"  snysDrliuy- 
cock,  "  should  always  be  treated  at  >t  dittatt ;  that  i*,  by  medicine,  regimen,  air, 
and  exercise,  soothing  kindness,  and  gentle  authority,  A  well-regulated  minJ  is 
never  thus  wilfully  oft"  iti  balance.  Kverybody  of  common  »en»e  know*  that 
a  bfid  temper  bring*  misery  so  great  to  no  one  as  to  its  possessor ;  but  every- 
body does  not  consider  that  irritability  of  temper  is  n*  much  a  disease  as  In- 
sanity.'*--(/ft.,  p.  352.)  In  a  series  of  papers  on  the  lane  of  action  of  Pestruc- 
tiveiiest  and  Benevolence,  contributed  about  fifteen  years  ngo  to  the  Phrenul<>- 
gical  Journal  (vol.  lx„  pp.  402,  498  ;  vol.  x.  p.  1),  i  endeavoured  to  elui  i- 
date  by  a  multitude  of  illustrations  a  pri&cjplc  of  human  nature,  which,  it'  omI 
(as  I  have  not  since  foand  any  reason  to  doubti,  will  at  oncp  be  rccfigni>ed  ti-  In- 
of  high  importance  aa  a  practical  guide  to  conduct.  The  principle  ix  >.'ini<U 
thiH  :  That  malevolent  feeling  i*  naturally  excited  by  all  kinds  <>l 
whether  bo<lily  or  mental;  and  benevolent  feeling,  again,  by  all  «■(  ■ 
sations  or  nfTectionR,  In  treating  of  this  law  of  our  conscitutlun.  1  puiuud 
out.  1st,  that,  tiuppo«iiug  equal  endowments  of  the  diapoiition  whii-li  mny  be  Ibua 
roused  (but  which  i*  a  self-acting  tendency  tool,   the  iutetwity  of  the  male 


volent  or  benevolent  fpeling  i*  proportional"*  to  tb*J 
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iU  present  condition,  by  the  Deity,  in  the  space  of  six  days,  and  that 
on  the  seveutli  he  rested  from  his  work  ;  these  tacts  being,  iu  their 

or  pleasure  felt  by  the  other  fscalties  no  influencing  it ;  2r11y,  that  hence,  people 
whoee  nrrvous  syitemsure  acutely  setisitive  to  cHimeg  of  plengare  and  pain,  are, 
mierii  j<arih<u,  mott  proDP  to  malovoleot  and  benevolent  eniotioii^  ;  3dly,  that 
the  cirriimtlanctt  which  tend  niovt  to  excite  ill-will  or  benevolence,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  faculties  which  naturally  predominate  in  different  pcrMna,  and  which 
are  therefore  most  susceptible  of  uneasiness;  aiid,  4thly,  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  focultiea  digagrocably  affected  at  once,  with  the  more  violence 
will  malevolent  or  benevolent  emotions  be  ejrperjenccd— a  violence  all  the 
greater  if  the  fl()ecial  faculties  from  which  these  emotions  spring,  be  nata- 
mlly  strong,  and  if  the  brain  be  of  a  temperament  which  dispoAes  it  to 
ready  and  violent  action.  If  such,  then,  be  in  the  main  the  true  philosophy  of 
)rood  and  bad  temper,  it  i*  clear  that,  although,  at  the  best,  there  will  ever  be 
ample  roi»m  for  the  exercjse  of  voluntary  aelf-reslraint,  yet  a  knowledge  of  the 
law«  hcrp  indicated  cannot  but  materially  increase  our  power  to  improve 
the  tempers  of  ourselves  and  others,  by  employing  right  means  for  attain- 
ing the  wtshed-for  end  ;  and  that  this  knowledge,  moreover,  will  dispose  us 
far  more  than  we  should  be  without  it,  to  exercise  a  Christian  forbearance 
V>wnrds  those  who,  from  b;id  health  or  othor  sources  of  uiibappiness,  may  un- 
fortunately be  exposed  to  influences  of  which  bud  temper  is  tAc  natural  and  tome- 
timfM  in<vitahU  rtiult. 

Th^re  is  great  truth  in  the  remark  of  Dr  John  Gregory,  that  "it  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  most  of  those  who  have  studied  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  that  thoy  have  been  little  ac(|iiainted  with  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  and  th<'  lau  s  of  the  animal  economy  ;  and  yet  the  mind  and  IhHly  are  so 
int'unatety  connected,  and  have  such  a  mutiml  influence  on  one  another,  that 
tlie  constitution  of  either,  examined  apart,  can  never  be  thoroughly  uuder- 
etuod/'  And  he  observes,  that  "  though  it  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
Investigate  and  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  mental  constitution,  yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  however  fluctuating  it  may  seem,  of  its  being  governed  by 
\vm  M  fixed  and  invariable  as  those  of  the  material  system. "—-(t'om/>ar/ifiVf 
Virw  of  th«  State  ami  FacuUift  of  Han  with  thnie  of  the  Animal  World,  third  ed., 

p.  6.) 

This,  at  all  events,  it  abundantly  plain,  that  until  due  attention  be  paid  to 
the  physiological  conditions  of  human  improvement  and  happiness — conditions, 
be  it  observed,  which  the  Deity  himself  has  prescribed, —  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
tW  mnch  iK'nefit  froni  purely  theological  lubours  in  the  philanthropic  field. 
Out  ao  many  treatises  on  this  enonnously  important  subject  are  now  in  gene- 
ral circulation,  that  within  the  next  fifty  years  the  people  of  Great  Uritain 
may  be  expected  to  reeognisf  practically  that  tlie  iraiiroveiuent  of  miin,  like 
thnt  of  plants  and  the  lower  unimnLs,  can  never  be  otherwise  effected  tlinn  by  ap- 
plying the  natunil  means  by  which,  under  the  Divine  arrangements,  it  must, 
If  at  all.  bi^  brought  about.  Among  the  treatises  alluded  to  may  be  mentioned, 
Dr  Benjitmin  Ku!<h'«  inijuiry  in  the  Influence  of  Physical  Causes  upon  the 
Moral  Ksr.uliy,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Medical  Inquiries  ond  Observa- 
tlon* ; — the  publicntiuns  of  I)r  Soutliwood  Smith,  I)r  Andrew  Combe,  and 
Others,  on  I'liysiology  and  its  applications  to  Health  and  Uumaii  Improvement ;- — 
Ge<»rge  Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  considered  in  relation  to  Extcrnol 
Objects:  On  llin  Halation  between  Religion  and  iicionce  ;  and  Ijife  ond  Cor- 
r««pondencc  of  Andrew  (^ombe,  M.D.;-  Ur  Caldwell's  Thoughts  on  Physical 
Kducation,  and  the  True  .Mode  of  Improving  the  Condition  of  Man  ; — Dr  Sweflt- 
•er'a  Mental  Hygiene ;  or  an  Fjxamination  of  the  Intellect  and  Passions,  de- 
signed to  illuUrate  their  Influence  on  Health,  ftc; — l>r  Brigham  on  the  In- 
fluence of  Mental  Exercise  and  Mental  Excitement  on  Health  ; — Mr  ffewnham 
Oi>  i'  '"  nrocal  Influence  of  liody  and  Mind;  —  iJr  Moure  on  the  Use  of  the 
B-'  liitioii   to  the  Mind  ; — the  PhrenoIogit;al  Jouruul ;  -  the  Journal  of 

Tr  1   Medicine; — a  lively  article  on  "  Physicnl   Puritanism  "  in  the 

^\'  lleview  for  April  185'J  ; — and  numerous  works  on   Insanity,  by 

y.-\  _iirzheim,  Pricbard,  Conolly.  Hrowue,  and  other*. 

iM  lat«  years  no  small  stir  has  l>een  excit«d  by  the  author  of  Vettiget  «( 
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apprvhen^iui),  tliHtinvtly  affirinoij  in  tlie  Ami  clia|>(«r  of  Oeneaiii  sBit 
in  the   Fourth   Commaudiueut.     But   tho  (liwovpry  hnn  Intrly  liMa 

lh«  Natural  History  of  Orestion;  wh(»^  iiigfreation  (on  the  ^iNxind  of  Kiukla(y. 
nnd  of  cerUin  facts,  or  oupposed  fiicta,  in  natiirkl  lil«tur,v).  llmt  Llir  i'nmtar, 
wiMa  ir--    '  ■'     apcciea   of  plantu  «nil   uniifinU  hiio  iln'    ■       '■       n»" 

tt*blj  .1  'o  general  ruicA  Inid  ilown  Uy  ilitn>r<|f  itt  >  ^4 

WMnM...^  ...  :.   li  He  constantly  ol>w?rvpi  in  crtvitinr  ii...   ,^  ,»f 

existing  B|>«oics, —  lias   been  denouncott  lu  (Lin^i^'it)u«  t^  i.r 

inslnnoirs,  |iy  mi-n  of  ncienoe  themselves.     Tho  alarm,  I  >  ^H| 

ilie  iiway  with  still  preatvr  speed  than  (hat  of  our  gri>ai-^rMji<lii.<>iii<  r«  ai  Ifr 
I'Vanklin's  i>l(>ctrical  discoveries;  ami  whether  it  shall  ever  be  iJ>><)i(tn«tntl«4l 
ur  not  that  Dew  species  have  always  1>o«m  introtlui-i-il   vtithoui  n  "■■> 

cauji«  of  trui>  religion  will  lie  as  safe  ii*   it  in  acliinlly  fotin<l  to  I"  '>• 

nomcrs,  geologists^  ami  meteorologists  have  iinn«<  th>'ir  womt  agaii>n,  ■lu^ts' 
long  regarded  as  Ood'*,  but  which  have  at  length  been  discovered  to  be  manljr 
MMinV. 

The  theory  advocattMl  in  tho  Vestiges  itvmus  to  liavi*  come  ujKin  nMnt  ppoplf  by 
•urprise,  as  an  alnrniitig  and  unheard-of  novelty.  It  had,  huivnvpr,  be«o  Itmg 
thought  probable  by  men  of  science;  not  only  b«CAU»e  more  accordant  wrlili 
"f"  what  we  know  of  the  Divine  method  of  working,  in  thoM:  dcparinients  of  fuu 
tare  which  fall  withirt  human  obserration,  but  a«  Nellin;^  tJi«  |>ower  and  wta- 
doio  of  the  r>eity  in  a  nobler  point  of  viaw  than  dfw*  the  notion  of  miraculous 
..I-  int>^rruptive  acts  of  creation  whenever  any  new  plont  or  ..'.i'"..!  i...i».»»*r 
licant,  wait  intro4lurfd  into  the  arena  which  hnd  bvun'  us 

jiion.     Thun  Hir  John  Ilerwchel,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  (now  >  ^,11) 

written  in  183C,  and  published  by  Mr  Babbage  iu  his  Ninth  liridgewatcr  Trc*- 
ttse,  p.  203,  Writes  as  follows,  in  relation  to  what  ho  culU  "  tliat  niv>t«ry  of 
mysteries,  the  replncemont  of  extinct  speries  by  others:"  "  Miiny  will  dijubt> 
less  fhink  y^tur  speculation*  too  hold,  but  it  is  as  well  to  face  the  difficulty  at 
once.  For  my  own  psrt,  I  <>annot  but  think  it  tin  liiAdequat«  conception  of 
the  Creator,  to  ansume  it  a>  granted  that  his  uombinutliiDii  are  exhoiuted  u{jou 
any  one  of  the  tbeatms  of  their  former  exerctso,  though  in  this,  as  in  all  bii 
other  works,  we  arc  led,  by  all  analogy,,  to  suppose  that  he  o()«nite>  thiougb  a 
Mries  of  intennediato  causes,  ond  that  in  consequence  the  origination  of  fresh 
species,  could  it  ever  come  under  our  cognixance,  would  be  found  t«>  b«  a  na- 
tural in  contradistinction  to  a  miraculous  process.-  althougli  we  |»erceivq  no 
indications  of  any  process  sctaally  in  progrevs  wbirh  \n  likely  to  issue  in  ' 
A  residt.''  In  his  Address  to  the  British  Awociation  for  the  Advaucciuent  i 
Science  in  1845,  the  same  pre-eminent  natnrnl  philoM>pher  elucidated  the 
joct  u»4  fulluws  : — ''A  tow  may  be  a  r»lr  of  action,  but  il  iii  not  n.-fi.ifi.  Th« 
great  First  Agent  may  lay  down  a  rule  of  action  for  himself,  and  tlial  rule  may 
b'come  known  to  nian  by  observation  of  its  uuiforndty  ;  but  constituted  a*  our 
minds  are,  and  having  thitt  conscious  knowledge  of  cnusMtion  ^^liicli  is  forcwd 
upon  lu  by  the  reality  of  tho  distinction  between  intmdin</  a  thing  and  doiny 
it,  we  can  never  subfttitute  the  Rule  for  the  Art.  Hither  directly,  or  through 
delegated  agency,  whatever  take*  place  is  not  merely  M'i7/tf</  1  id  what 

is  done  we  then  only  decltkre  to  be  explained,  wbi'U  nccnn  i:  tu>,aed 

shew  that  if  consists  of  steps  analogous  to  tbo«M>  wr  observe  in  w. . -  >a  >mp|i 

have  passed  oltcn  enough  before  our  own  eyes  U>  hove  become  tai>  .   .o 

be  termed  naiuml."    l)r  John  Pye  Smith,  too.  regard*  it  as  "  the  u  r.. 

aide  supposition,  that  tiod  originally  gave  iM-ing  t4i  the  primordial  elxmenta  of 
things,  the  very  small  number  of  simple  boilies,  e-tulutving  euch  with  {(•  own 
Mondroiis  properties  :  then,  that  the  action  of  those  properties,  iu  tli>  H-h 

his  wisdom  ordained,  and  whtclt  we  call  hiwti,  produced,  and  i«  si>!  i^, 

all  tJie  tornig  and  changes  of  organic  and  iuorgiinii;  nun;!  '  •'  ..-» 

is  by  Uim   destined  to  prt>ceod,  in  roinbinntions  and  lii' 

wiihout  linnt  of  space  or  end  of  duration,  to  the   unutii.---         i »  ■uj 

joy  of  all  holy  creatures,  and  to  the  eternal  display  <ir  Mis  glory  ^^  'i« 

wondrous   frame." — {KtUitiun  bttwfti  tMf  Holy  Sf.rii>tur'»  <m'l    >■  .■/ 

tltitUxjifal  Srimrc,  4th  ed..  p.  196.)  And  the  iible  reviewer  of  th«  \'v4ligo*  ui 
itlarkwood's  Msgaxine,  approving  of  the  in-fuirti  M  hieh  it  eiiil''Hvours  lo  adt  aiHw. 
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made,  tliai  such  a  belief  in  utterly  at  variance  witli  deiiioustrable 
facts;  and  all  fit  judges,  wlietlior  lay  orclcrieal,  who  have  studied  the 

though  little  mtixficd  with  the  author's  uripntific  d«t«ils,  commencc8  hi»  obscrva- 
ttODB  u  follows  :  "  We  should  take  hut  a  limited  viewof  science.  If  •we  supposed 
that  the  Uwb  of  naturo  of  which  it  is  cognizant,  have  for  their  object  the  con- 
Cinuiinc«  only  and  preservation  of  the  >-everaLp&rt*of  the  universe :  they  provide 
also  for  change,  improvement,  development,  progrossion.  Uy  these  Inws,  not 
only  are  the  same  pheuomenn,  the  soaie  things,  perpetually  reproduced,  but  nevr 
phenomena,  u<>\r  nrrnngements,  new  objects,  are  being  successivclv  developed. 
In  short,  we  arc  able  to  perrcive,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  not  only  the  world  is 
preserved  and  renewed,  but  grows  and  is  created  according  to  grf-at  general 
laws,  which  are  indeed  no  other  than  the  great  ideas  of  the  Divin*^  Mind.  .  .  . 
It  is  quite  a  legitimate  object  of  science,  therefore,  to  view  the  laws  of  the 
physical  world  — whether  they  regard  its  mechanic  movement,  its  chemistry, 
or  its  KOolngj — in  their  creative  as  well  as  repriHluctive  functions;  and  it  la 
the  purpose  of  a  work  lately  published,  entitli'd  '  Vetitiges  of  the  Natural  lUs- 
tflry  of  <  Vention,"  and  which  has  drawn  to  itself  comiilemble  ott'^ntion,  to  col- 
lect and  arrange  whatever  binta  or  fragraeuta  of  knowledge  science  uiTords.  en- 
abling us  to  bring  the  successive  plienoniena  of  creation  under  the  formula  of 
genernl  laws.  In  this  purpose  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  shadow  of  blame,  and 
the  work  will  probably  answer  one  good  end,  that  of  directing  the  studies  of 
icicntific  men  into  jiatlis  but  little  or  timidly  explored.  .  .  .  There  are  still, 
indeed,  some  men  (if  narrow  prejudices,  who  look  upon  every  fresh  attempt  to 
reduce  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  general  laws,  and  to  limit  those  occasions 
on  which  ills  necessary  to  conceive  of  a  direct  and  separate  interposition  of 
divine  jwwer,  us  *  fresh  encroachment  on  the  prerogativet.  of  the  iJeity,  or  a 
concealed  attack  upon  his  very  existence.  And  yet  these  very  S4ime  men  are 
daily  appealing  to  such  laws  of  the  creation  as  have  already  been  established, 
for  their  great  proofs  of  the  existence  and  the  wisdom  of  liod  1  Their  imagina- 
tion has  remained  utterly  untutored  by  the  little  knowledge  which  they  have 
mtber  learned  to  repeat  than  to  apprehend,  Whatever  words  they  may  utter, 
of  subtle  and  high-sounding  import,  concerning  the  purely  spiritual  nature  of 
the  Divine  Being,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  Jujiiter  Toniinf  clnd  in  human  lineaments, 
and  invested  with  human  passions,  that  their  hciut  is  yearning  after.  8uch 
objectors  as  these  can  only  be  beaten  bock,  and  chained  down,  by  what  some 
one  has  called  the  brute  force  of  public  opinion.  Some  little  time  ago  men  of 
this  class  deemed  it  irreligious  to  speak  of  the  Itiwa  of  the  human  mind;  it 
savoured  of  necessity,  of  fatalism ;  they  now  applaud  o  Dr  tl'halmers  when  he 
write*  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  to  illustrate  the  attributes  of  Ood  in  the  laws 
of  the  montal  as  well  ns  the  physical  world." — {DUK-kwood't  Mag.,  vol.  Ivii., 
p.  44S  4.J0;  April  18^5.; 

Pr  King  repeats  the  observation  of  Hr  Chnlmers,  that  the  fkot  of  the  intro- 
duction of  new  species  confutes,  more  clearly  than  coubl  be  done  before  it  was 
known,  "  the  notion  so  long  in  favour  with  atheists,  that  events  have  been  going 
on  just  as  wo  see  them,  through  a  past  eternity." — ( ifeoliMjy  in  lidattoit  to  Jltlii/ion, 
p.  117.)  As  the  proposition  stands,  its  truth  is  undeniable;  but  in  the  refu- 
tation of  tit hrum  iuel/,  geology,  I  think,  displnj's  no  facts  more  conclusive  than 
the  phenuuiena  which  we  daily  witness.  The  plastic  power  of  the  Divine  Ar- 
tificer is  everywhere  in  action,  above,  below,  around,  and  within  us;  and  even 
in  the  sin|{le  instance  of  the  conversinn  of  the  unorganised  matter  of  an  egg 
into  the  coinplicoted  organism  of  a  chicki-n,  —or  in  the  springing  up  of  a  luy 
or  a  weed,  -we  find  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  working  of  a  present,  provi- 
dent, and  ]>owerful,  though  unseen.  Designer  and  Artificer,  as  if  fifty  thousand 
new  spe«ieii  of  animals  or  plants  were  brought  into  existence  before  our  eyes. 
Cowper  has  finely  expreased  this  sublime  truth  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Task ; 

"  What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perform 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year, 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  ? 
Familiar  witit  the  efTeet,  we  slight  the  cauM, 
And  in  the  constanry  of  nature  a  c«iurse, 
And  regular  return  of  genial  months, 
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lion  untltT  t!io  HghU  of  modorn  iicienco,  have  b««o  cuioiwlled  to 
I***.       (Iiitogh  somotinios  witli  great  roliictancc,  tliai  llio  t«nct 
'"*"'/    'g,.  bo  maiiitftincil.*    Thu  Uodrino  in  qui-stioti  h;i»,  lUerufure, 

And  r«nov«tioo  of  •  (faded  world, 

S«'e  nought  to  wonder  %t.     Should  luxJ  u<{nin. 

At)  oiico  in  (libeon,  inlciTiipt  tlie  ra>'<; 

Of  the  iindevmting  und  purtrtuiil  (un, 

How  nould  the  world  ttdniircl   but  iip««k*  it  l«n 

An  ngvncy  divine  to  make  him  Viiow 

Hi*  motuciit  wb>>n  Vy  sink  and  nrlien  to  tIm, 

Agr  after  a^p,  than  to  arrrst  his  course  t 

All  we  behold  u  uiiracl«  ;  but,  ae«n 

80  duly,  all  is  miracla  in  vain 

From  di'arth  to  plenty,  and  from  death  to  Ufa, 

Is  Nature"?  pro;<reM  when  she  lectures  man 

In  hea\enly  truth;  evincing,  a«  she  makes 

The  grand  transition,  that  there  livos  and  works 

A  soal  in  all  things,  a^id  that  ^ul  is  God. 

The  tteauties  of  the  wilderne»s  are  his. 

That  make  so  gay  the  solitary  plac« 

Where  no  eye  sees  them.     And  the  fairer  forms, 

That  cultivation  glories  in,  arv  his, 

lie  set*  the  bright  procession  on  its  way. 

And  marshals  all  tlie  order  of  the  year; 

Ue  marks  the  bounds  whicli  Winter  may  not  pass, 

And  blunts  his  pointed  fury  ;  in  its  ca»e, 

rtusset  und  rude,  folds  u|>  the  tender  germ. 

Uninjured,  with  inimitable  art; 

And  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  diec, 

Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next.** 


Tha  presence  of  God  np(>ear8  even,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  other  prof 
thinkers  have  believed,  in  every  motion  from  gravity  or  other  inanli 
Boorces, — every  such  force  being  identified  with  continued  volition  o>f 
Deity.  Thus  l)r  Samael  Clarke  observes  "  All  those  effects  which  wo  com- 
monly say  are  the  effects  of  the  natural  powers  of  matter  and  laws  of  motion, 
of  gravitation,  attraction,  and  the  like,  are  indeed  (if  we  will  speak  strictly 
and  properly),  the  effects  of  God  acting  upon  matter  continually  and  every 
moment,"  &c,  (Work;  ii.,  698.  folio);  to  which  opinion  Dugald  Stewart  and 
others  adhere. — See  i'ncj^e.  Brit,  i.,  145-7  ;  xiv,,  661-2  ;  xvii.,  797. 

*  On  this  subject,  soe  the  following  works  : — 

1.  Natural  Theology-.     Hy  Thomas  (Miulniors,  D.D.    I^3o.   D.  ii.,  ch.  iL  ft  Ul. 

3.  Geology  and  Mineralogy-  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology. 
By  the  Uev.  William  Uucklaud,  D.D.  (Bridgcwater  Treatise.;  London,  1836. 
Vid.  i.  ch.  ii. 

3.  The  Ninth  Rridgewater  Treatise.  By  f'harles  Rabbage,  V,f^<^._  T<oudon, 
1837.  (.'hapters  iv.  and  v.,  "  On  the  Account  of  the  Creation,  in  the  first  chap* 
t«r  of  Genesis." 

4.  The  Connexion  of  Natural  and  Divine  Truth;  or,  the  Study  of  the  Indu^ 
tive  Philosophy  considered  as  subservient  to  Theology.  By  the  Kev.  Bad*it 
Powell,  M.A.,  F.K.8.,  K.G.S.,  of  Oriel  College,  Savillan  I*rufessiir  of  Geometry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.     Loudon,  1838. 

5.  Tradition  Unveiled,  By  the  Same.  P.  64.  Also,  Supplement  to  Tradition 
Unveiled,  p.  28. 

6.  A  Cyclopai?dia  of  Biblical  Literature,  edited  by  John  Kitto,  D.D..  vol.  1, 
pp.  481-G;  article  Crratiojj.     Kdinburgh.  1846. 

7.  The  Kelation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  ond  si>m«  psrts  of  (Serdogtcat 
Science.  By  .lohn  Pye  8mith,  D.D.,  Divinity  Tutor  in  the  i'rol<*slant  Dissent- 
ing  College  at  Llomerton.     4tb  ed.     Lond.,  1848. 

8.  The  Keligion  of  <u>n1ogy  and  it«  connr^tcd  ^rt^nnn,     Hy  Cdward  TTitel^i 
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now  desconded  irretrievably  from  the  rank  of  a  reuuted  "  God's 
truth,"  to  that  of  an  exploded  "  man's  truth  ;"  and,  of  course,  what^ 
ever  consequences  wore  deduced  from  the  Hebrow  eosmogouy  when 
supposed  to  be  true,  must  now,  as  Huch  consequences,  bo  abandoned — 
BO  that  whatever  duty  of  sjihbath-observancc,  for  example,  is  incuni- 
beut  upon  ukmi.  must  henceforth  bd  def»?tidod  upon  other  gnumdij  than 
those  which  tliu  Jewish  narrative  of  the  creation  luw  hitherto  sup- 
plied. 

By  competent  judges,  every  one  of  the  ingenious  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  Jewish  narrative  with  astronomy  and 
geology,  is  pronounced  to  be  a  deplorable  failure.  And  it  would  have 
been  strange  had  the  fact  Ufien  otherwise,  in  a  case  wbero  the  recog- 
nised principles  of  biblical  interpretation  have  been  so  completely 
^•et  at  nought,  and  where  the  suiontitic  knowledge  of  the  reconcilers 
lias  usually  been  so  inadequate  to  the  task. 

Professor  Hitchcock,  one  of  the  most  respwtable  and  well-informed 
of  the  writers  alluded  to,  expresses  tho  opinion,  that  *' Revelation  is 
illustrated,  not  opposed,  by  geoloyry.  Who  thinks  at  this  day,  of  any 
discrepancy  between  tistronomy  and  revelation  ?  And  yet,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  evidence  of  such  discrepancy  was  far  more  strik- 
ing than  any  which  can  now  bo  oftered  to  show  geology  at  variance 
with  the  Scriptures Rightly  understood,  and  fairly  in- 
terpreted, there  is  not  a  single  scientific  truth  that  does,  not  harmoni- 
ously accord  with  revealed  as  well  as  natural  religion  :  and  yet  by 
supcriicia)  minds,  almost  every  one  of  these  principles  has,  at  one 
time  or  another,  been  regarded  as  in  collision  with  religion,  and  espe- 
cially with  revelation.  (Jue  after  another  have  these  apparent  dis- 
crepancies melted  away  before  tho  clearer  light  of  farther  examination. 
And  yet,  up  to  tho  present  day,  not  a  few,  closing  their  eyes  against 
tho  lessons  of  experience,  still  fancy  that  the  responses  of  science  aro 
not  in  unison  with  those  from  revelation."* 

Tliis  is  a  fair  sample  of  tho  a-ssertions  usually  made  on  the  subject ; 
but  if  tho  first  diaptor  of  Genesis  be,  as  orthodox  believers  regard  it,  a 
histori/,  to  be  inti-i-preted  as  other  ancient  histories  are,  I  am  at  a 
lo«8  to  understand  wherein  tho  "superficial  minds"  have  erred, either 
noir  or  in  the  times  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  in  doing  that  for  which 
Professor  Hitchcock  contemns  them.  For  if  the  Hebrew  narrative  of 
the  cosmogony  l>e  not  a  more  apologue,  as  some  of  the  Jewish  writers 
nnd  primitive  Fathers  understood  it  (but  as  the  Churches  of  England 
and  .Scotland  do  nol  understand  it),  it  plainly  teaches  what  Thootlore 
Parker  says  it  does — namoly,  "  that  God  created  the  sun,  uioun,  stars, 
and  earth,  and  gave  the  latter  its  plants,  animals,  and  men,  in  six 
days:  while  science  proves  that  many  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
years  must  have  passed  between  the  creation  of  the  first  plants,  and 
man,  the  crown  of  creation  ;  that  tlie  surface  of  tho  earth  gradually 
received  it*  present  form  ;  one  race  of  plants  after  tho  other  sprang 

cock,  D.D.,  President  of  Amherst  College,  and  Profesbor  of  Natural  Theology 
■till  Geology.     I^uii.,  1851. 

9.  Thp  rriocipica  of  Geology  explained,  nnd  viewed  in  their  Relations  to 
ReviiUed  and  Natural  Religion.     By  the  Ucv.  David  King,  LL.D.,  Glasgow. 
I  i>d.     Udiii.  1850. 

Article  on  llcli>;ion  and  Geology,  in  the  Prospective  Review,  Nov.  1851. 
«ligion  of  Geology,  Ac,  pp.  440,  467. 
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up  ;  anintfih  aaaeaaded  aiiimaK  thx  HirupliM-  rim,  tlioik  the  iiiori* 
plex  ;  and  at  last  camo  man.     This  cliapfiT  tt<Ili;  of  an  oocan  uf  wst 
above  our  heads,  scparattMl  from  us  by  a  sulid  o\p.iose<  in  whirh   tl 
greator  and  lessor  lisjhts  arc  lixod  ;  ihnt  thore  was  evening  and  nior 
iug  befon.>  there  was  a  sun  to  causu  tho  dilFervnco  botwtHin  day  an 
night :  that  tho  sun  and  i^tars  wore  created  after  the  oarth,  Tor 
earth'R  conveuiiiDi-o  ;  and  that  God  coaaod  htn  action,  and  reirtMl 
the  seventh  day.     Here  the  Bilde  is  nt  vnrinnfi-  with  scienco,  whit 
M  nature  stated  in  exact  language.     Few  men  will  say  dircollyJ 
the  sohouhuon  said  toOalileu,  '  If  Nature  is  oppuKud  lo  the  Biblo^ 
Nature  is  mistakon,  for  the  Bible  iseertaiuly  right ;'  but  the  popah 
view  of  the  Hihio  logirnlly  makes  that  assertion.     Truth   and  tl 
Book  of  Genesis  cannot  \w  reconeiled,  except  on  the  hypothesis  that 
tho  Bible  means  anything  it  can  l>o  niadf  to  mean,* — but  tlum  it 
means  nothing."'t 


•  "  9*e  Augustine,  Confusa.  Lib.  xU.  ch.  18,  et  a/.'' 

t  A  Discourse  of  Muttorn  purLaining  to  ll«.'li|Tion.  lly  TbooUori*  P«r^-' 
MlnUtCT  of  the  8«cond  Church  in  Koxbury,  M«*«.  p.  246.  tiondon,  ' 
Compare  with  this  the  posMge*  io  which  tho  iubjpct  i«  hnndlcc]  by  the  ](<  > 
Condli»fa,  in  hi*  Contrilmtionn  towards  the  ExpoHition  of  the  Bouk  of  G«ue>u 
(liUin.  1843).  The  following  in  n  opccimen  :—  "  On  the  fourth  day,  the  besv^nly 
bodies,  in  their  reUtion  to  thi»  earth,  Are  formed  and  Bdju»ted.  The  lifbl, 
hitherto  iupplied  tiy  tho  immediate  presence  of  the  WORU,  which  had  gon* 
forth  on  thfi  first  day, —  the  very  glory  of  the  Lord,  which  li>ng  aflerwanU 
iihoue  in  the  wilderneM.  in  the  temple,  oind  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  aad 
which  may  yet  again  illumine  tho  world, — the  light,  thus  originally  proii  ~ 
without  created  iiKtrunientality,  by  the  living  SVoso  himself,  now 
chaotic  mists  are  cleared  away  from  the  earth's  surface,  ta  lo  be  h«ac 
diapensed  through  the  natural  agency  of  tccond  cau-ies.  A  subordinate 
t«in  and  storehouse  of  light  is  found  for  the  earth.  The  light  is  now  oo 
trated  in  the  »an,  aa  its  source,  and  in  the  moon  and  atam,  which  reflect 
sun's  beamfi ;  and  tbe«e  luminaricji,  by  their  fixed  order,  are  made  to  role 
regulate  all  tnovementa  here  below.'' — (l^.  29.)  Such  is  thccxplanatif-  -*^— 
by  one  of  the  mosit  intellectual  and  popular  of  i^otti»h  prcochen  !  i 
first  three  days  ''the  living  Word"  f<upplics  light  to  the  earth,  w  h  in 

and  stars  are  yet  uncreated  ;  Ue  divider,  on  the  first  day,  the  light  fnuu  i  he  dark- 
ness, and  cnlli'  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  Night  ;  withdrawn  the  light  at 
the  "evening"  of  each  of  three  dnya  ;  restores  it  in  the  "  mornings"  of  I 
second  and  ^rd ;  and  at  length,  ou  the  fourth  day,  creates  the  Aua  "to 
the  day''  and  the  moon  "  t4)  rule  the  night"— at  the  same  time  making 
start  also."  Will  any  mortal  undertake  to  reconcile  this  theory  with 
mica!  science  ?  Yet  it  is  quite  aa  plausible  an  explanation  ua  any  fha(^ 
been  fadhiouvd  on  the  principle  that  the  uarrative  i»  hUii/ritnl  and  tru<;, 

I>r  Cnndli.*li,  however,  it  is  fair  to  Bcknowle<lge,  but  follows  the  exaiujil* 
Dr  Chalmers  (.Vat,  Thtvl,,  B,  ii.,  ch.  ii,),  and  even  of  that  eminent  gvologiat  ' 
Buckland,  by  whom.  Mrangely  enough,  the  .tcwi^h  narrative  of  the  creation  j 
iBaintained  to  be  conformable  to  the  discoveries  of  his  favourite  science*,' 
nay  be  seen  by  looking  into  his  Briihjewattr  Trtathf,  chap.  il,.on  the  Coc 
of  Geological  Dbcoverie*  with  Sacred  II ittory — "amolnr.'    ' 
Mr  W.  It.  Gi-ep,  '•  of  the  low  arts  to  which  the  ablest  iiiii 
to  condescend,  when  they  insist  upon  rtH-onciling  admitttd   -.  . 
and  flagrant  error.    ,    .    Dr  It.  imagines  that  tho  first  verse  rein  t 
creation  of  all  things,  and  that  between  that  versv  and  flu    .-^ 
interval  of  countleM  ages,  during  which  all  geological  ' 
human  vra  mutt  be  supposed  to  have  taken  pUee  ;  in  r..< 
mention*  that  some  old  eoptti  of  the  Jiil-U  Aiii" 
tteund  vtrtif,  and  that  Lutber  marked  Ter«e  3  h 

Itinues  Sir  Greg,  "  in  spite  of  the  facts,  wTiiii 


Tlie  Rev.  Baden  Powell — a  wait  uniiueat  alike  iu  theology  aiiil 
science — iis  entitkni  to  much  honour  for  tU«  b©l(!  anil  uncompromiain!^ 

the  jden  of  '  water*  aljove  tUe  flnnainoiit'  could  only  have  arisen  from  n  total 
n)i<H:onceplion,  ami  ik  u>  ui>  a  lueanin^luss  dolufinn  ; — that  day  and  nijflit,  iln- 
ppiidittgon  tho  reliitfnn  bi'tween  earth  and  «un,  could  not  liave  preceded  the 
creation  of  Uip  Iatt(*r  : — that  tu  the  fossil  animals  exiatin{;  agei  before  Man — 
(knd,  m  he  iuaginea,  ages  before  the  commenccnient  of  the  '  first  day'  of 
crKtinn)  k<id  «ufi,  light  tuuxt  have  exinted  in  their  time— long,  thcreforo, 
Itefore  Moseg  tells  u«  it  was  created,  and  siill  longer  before  its  source  (our  sanj 
was  Ciklled  into  being ; — and.  finolly,  that  many  tribes  of  tho«e  fossil  animala 
which  he  ruft^rf  to  thti  va.<>t  Kupjiosititious  interval  between  the  first  and  necond 
verses  of  lleneHiK,  are  identical  with  the  upetift  conlempot^neowi  with  Man,  and 
not  ciratcd  therefore  till  the  2l8t  or  24lh  vor««." — (7%«  Oreid  of  Christendom, 
Ac,  pp.  47.  4S,  49.) 

There  is  ono  phenoniRnon,  which,  as  {Strikingly  and  conclasively  a<t  any  thut 
geology  bus  diKclosed,  proves  that  long  before  the  six  days  of  the  Hebrew  na?^ 
raiive,  the  sun  existed  as  the  illuminating  aiiil  hoit-giving  centre  of  our  planet- 
ary system.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  tiie  alternate  concentric  layers  of 
harder  nnd  softer  wood,  which  are  found  in  the  trunkn  of  fir  and  otli«>r  treea 
growing  in  tenipernte  cliniiites.  The  dense  bard  laj-eri  are  the  produce  of  win- 
ter, the  softer  of  summer;  and  the  thtcltness  of  the  former  is  in  jtroportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  seodOD.  In  climates  where  the  winter  is  mild,  no  such  rings 
occur.  Ji Ow,  fottil  Irftt  exhihiliny  eoneenlrir  rinfft  havt  been  found  in  the  Hat 
and  .Jrt/ufV  rock*,  which  were  formed  many  ages  before  the  creation  of  tnan. 
CWiihum  on  the  Internal  Structure  of  Fossil  Vegetables,  pp.  57,  ft  it'^,,  and  I'lates 
IX.  and  XIV. ;  Edin.  18«J.  Sec  also  Maclnren's  Sketch  of  the  (Joology  of  I'ife 
and  the  Iiothians,  pp.  120-3,  Kdin.  1839  ;  and  a  Note  in  Babbage's  Ninth  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  p.  220,  "  Ou  the  ag*  of  strata,  as  inferred  from  the  rings  of 
trees  embedded  in  them.")  The  unavoidable  inference  is,  thot  changes  of  sea- 
tona  tli«n  ejcisied  ;  that  the  earth  travelled  annually,  in  those  remntc  times,  as  at 
present,  round  the  #u» ,-  and  that  her  axis  v/na  then  inclined,  us  it  still  is,  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  how  utterly  irreconcileabio 
th<"'f  fact4  arc  with  the  historical  truth  of  a  narrative  which  aflirnis  the  sun 
l<j  li:»ve  been  created  only  forty-eight  hours  before  the  human  race. 

"  '  "  '• -V  mntntaius  most  stoutly  thut  the  days  of  creation  in  Genesis 
n  '  >d  in  the  liurat  and  common  menoiug  of  the  word  day,  "  a« 

'I  ..  j.uiiou  of  timo  which  is  uicus^urcd  and  consumed  by  the  earth's 

I  '>ri  her  axis,''     (&rni.  xxiii.)     And  he  elsewhere  intimates  bis  Opinion 

(  •<\'i  to  be  (he  one  now  gcnornlly  adopted),  that  ''if  it  could  be  clearly 

[.  ■■-.  .-.1  ( which  I  take  it  hath  never  yet  been  done),  against  any  one  of  the  in- 
.-|>i<<sl  writers,  that  he  entertained  opinions  in  any  physical  subject  which  the 
curate  researches  of  later  times  have  refuted,  -  that  the  earth,  for  instance,  is 
rest  iu  tho  centre  of  the  planetary  system" — "or  that  he  bad  used  expres- 
u»  in  which  such  notions  were  implied,"—  there  would  be  no  obligation  on 
IS  toerobriice  hi«i  erroneous  physics,  although,  nevertheless,  we  should  not  be  "at 
bcrty,  on  account  of  hi*  wont  of  information  on  these  subjects,  to  reject  or 
II  in  question  any  part  of  his  r<ffiyioM«  doetrint ;"  seeing  that  "  in  whatevtr 
t4$  to  r^UyioH,  titlttr  in  (hear  tjur  -practice,  the  knowledge  of  the  ancred  writers 
w«s  infallible,  as  far  oa  it  extended  ;  or  their  inspiration  had  been  a  mere  pre- 
(<-nce ;  and  In  tho  whole  extent  of  that  subject  faith  must  be  renounced,  or 
r'  't.  submit  implicitly  to  their  oracular  decisions."     ( Sfrm.  xxxix.)     As 

1  about  the  origin  of  the   fiabbnth  was  clearly  regarded  by  Bishop 
>  iMie  "  relating  lo  religion,"  it  may  be  thought,  that  had  he  lived  till 
I  of  geology  were  toAde,  he  must  have  proclaimed,  in  accordance 
KKe  just   i|Uot«d,  that    the    inspiration    usually  ascribi.-d   to  the 
tl  writers  did  not  in  reality  belong  to  them.    iJut  ijtaxmuch  as,  although, 
lualitT  of  edftnr  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  works,  ho  was  intimately  acquaiot- 
HK'  '\ ,  ho  still  was  able  to  express  the  opioion  that  the 

*  '  ■  'f  Genesis  had  not  been  "  clearly  proved"'  to  cnter- 

-•  (in   ntiy  |iiiy?ical  subject  which  the  acciirat<!  researches  of  later 
■'ulcU,  or  to  hnve  us.-'d  exprcssinns  in  which  such  t\ol\o\u^  vceYft 
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manner  iu  which,  so  long  ngo  sa  183S,  ho  pruclaimod  the  truth  uu 
this  important  subject.  Ilia  very  valuable  work  on  tlio  Connexion  of 
Natural  an<I  Divine  Truth  ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  seo 
the  full  strength  of  the  position  he  haa  taken  up  ;  but  tho  following 
extracts  will  aufBcicntly  exhibit  the  nature  of  his  reasoning  and  con- 
clusions : — 

"  It  would,  indeed/'  savs  he,  "  appear  extraordinary,  that  the 
notion  oflooking  for  modern  science  in  the  ancient  .Scriptures  shonid 
be  found  satisfactory  to  any  person  of  ordinary  sense,  were  it  not  that 
•we  discover  many  causi^s  which  lend,  iu  this  case,  to  blind  the  clearest 
perceptions.  The  subject,  when  simply  aud  calmly  considered,  is 
plain,  and  hardly  open  to  misjipprehoDsion  ;  but  men  cannot  be 
brought  to  consider  it  simply  and  calmly.  Yet  what  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding can  be  more  irrational  ?  passag«*s  are  quoted  from  writings 
produced  age.s  before  any  of  the  facts  of  geology  were  understood ; 
and  now  that  they  are  known,  the  critic  sets  about  to  make  tLus« 
passages  speak  the  language  of  modern  science  I 

"These  writings  constitute  the  delivery  of  a  religious  system  to  tho 
Israelites  ;  and  now  men  try  to  make  them  supply  aistronomical  aud 
geological  instructiou  to  Christiana  ! 

"  In  all  thi-s  the  ohject  is  so  palpably  mistaken,  that  were  the  sugge^ 
tions  of  the  critic  ever  so  hiippy,  and  the  expositions  themselves  ever 
80  luminous  and  natural,  we  couUl  not  attach  any  serious  weight  to 
them.  But  when  we  come  to  observe,  in  the  majority  of  such  casos, 
how  entirely  gratuitous  are  the  theories,  and  how  miserably  strained 
the  verbal  interpretations,  which  are  necessary  iu  oi-der  to  eflect  the 
accordance,  the  wliole  attempt  must  appear  yet  more  manifestly  futile. 
For  let  us  only  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  nature  of  these  interpre- 
tations. 

"  When  a  commenta,tor  of  the  present  day  seta  about  to  put  a  par- 
ticular interpretation  on  a  passage  in  an  ancient  author,  he  may, 
upon  an  examination  of  the  critical  senso  of  the  words,  and  tl^  con- 
struction ef  the  sentence,  make  out  a  meaning  which  to  kirn  is  plau- 
sible, and  in  itself  consistent.  But  there  is  another  question  entirely 
distinct  from  this,  too  often  quite  overlooked,  but  essentially  important 
to  a  true  interpretation  :  viz.,  whether  it  is  probable,  from  concurrent 
circiunstancDS,  that  this  was  the  sense,  in  point  of  fact,  aduallti  in- 
tended htj  tilt'  author.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  out  such  a  sense  a.s,  to 
our  apprehension,  th«  norJs  may  hear,  quite  another  to  infer  that  this 
was  the  sense  r&tUtf  in  the  viind  of  Ifie  writer. 

"  Now,  in  the  geological  interpretation  of  Scripture,  this  considera- 
tion seems  strangely  overlooked.  Allowing  for  a  moment  that  the 
verbal  construction,  or  the  proposed  sense,  is  one  which  the  pa&sage 


iiDplied,  it  soema  very  unlik<!ly  that  the  discoveries  of  geologists  would,  iu  this 
res(iect,  have  been  considi-red,  or  at  le**t  aefmowledifftd,  to  bo  more  conclusive. 
For  whatever  force  the  f'ncts  of  geoloj^y  have  now,  the  facts  of  astroaoniy  h«d 
before  ;  and  bo  who  could  bdieve  tliat  three  '*  liternl"  days  and  nights,  "  tneii* 
sured  by  the  earth's  revolution  on  her  axis,"  could,  consiHtently  with  the  results 
of  "the  accurat«  reiearches  of  Inter  times,''  occur  before  the  creation  of  Uie 
Kun,  might  well  perform  the  not  mart  dififult  task  of  believing  that  summer  and 
winter  succeeded  each  other  as  at  present,  uoiwithstandiiig  the  nonexistence  of 
that  central  luminary,  by  the  earth's  varying  positions  towards  which  the  seasons 
are  known  to  be  caused. 
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■Mjr  k  mtult  to  bMr,  where  is  the  probabilit;  that  it  vas  the  inkiuUd 
$ifmtfiaaimf 

**6«ppMiQtr  it  gTiUit«<l  that  by  some  critical  process  those  dcscrip- 
.tiofw  mv  '  .^r|)|,  to  take  a  verbal  sense,  accordant  with  the  facte 

tinted  I  ■ .  gtiU  the  question  is,  Can  we  soberly  bring  our- 

lo  couiifive  that  thia  was  the  sense  actually  d(si(/Hed  and  ron- 
as  that  ID  which  the  words  viem  to  be  understood  1  aud  1/  tt 
wM  5  or,  what  i$  the  eoineidence  worth  i 

"  If  hnt  a  moment's  eonsideration  be  bestowed  on  the  circamstauces 

rvse,  can  it  be  seriously  imagined  that  the  delivery  of  the 

law  was  really  Mf^«/«/ to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  geology, 

and  thu»  t4K>  uuder  the  guise  of  expressions  whii-h,  in  their  obvious 

[•fijw,  arc  directly  contradictory  to  thtise  doi.-irine6  f     Is  it  on  any 

ivable  that  such  a  purpose  could  have  been  in  view  in 

*  ,    •!'  any  Divine  i-evelatiou  ?  aud  much  k-ss  io  that  vouch- 

«atnl  to  the  Israelites.     And  if  it  were,  could  any  method  be  devised 

luvre  ,vl  ■.!•-(    to  its  accomplishment;     For  we  are  thus  driven  to 

anpji  revealing  certain  truths  by  effectually  concealing 

thoct;  .  !iijw  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  hidden  sense  was  not 

tdisrJoaed ;  and  from  the  time  of  Moses  downwards,  no  one  has  ever 

lagined  the  secret  weaning  of  the  description  till  the  present  day. 

Mid  when  disclosed  it  affords  no  instruction,  since  it  cannot  be  so 

mvch  •«  understood  till  the  facts  have  been  learnt  from  geological 

study,  and  when  they  have  been,  it  is  superfluous." — (Pp.  247-9). 

Prooet4ing  to  consider  the  repreeeotation  of  the  creation  in  Gene- 
ais,  ba  afanrves  : — 

^  With  a  total  ilisregard  to  all  such  considerations  as  those  last 
adduced,   we  find  a  certain  school  of  interpreters  of  Scripture  con- 
ifUDally  labouring  to  make  out  some  sense  of  the  terms  in  which  the 
lercatlon  is  dt>s<!ribed  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  to  make  it  square 
I  with  truths  which  could  not  have  been  in  contemplation  in  the  de- 
niviry  of  the  narrative  ;    and  exhausting  every  resource  of  critical 
Itkill  to  force  the  language  of  the  representation  into  accordance  with 
Ifacts  Dow  attested  by  the  organic  remains  of  former  orders  of  exis- 
tence, which  could  not  have  been  intended  to  be  represented. 

"  Fortiiorly  the  ^I'olojjjical  interpreters  were  engaged  in  taxing  to 
kihe  1!  •  powers  of  philology,  to  convert  the  six  days  into  periods 

lof  rii  years;  notwithstauding  that  they  are  described  pre- 

nisely  He  uiteiudtiuus  of  day  and  night;  and  that  this  is  absolutely 
»liefl  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  whole  descriptiou,  since  the  six 
(Oinst  m.nnifestly  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  the  seventh.  On 
»ther  hand,  they  bad  to  exert  not  less  ingenuity  to  make  the 
for  of  geolu'^iral  ej>ocbs  a*:cord  with  these  periods.  This  scheme, 
»v«r,  ua:,  at  length  fouud  to  answer  the  views  of  neither  party. 
I  aI  critic  could  not  admit  such  strained  and  dangerous 

.  and  the  advance  of  geological  research  soon  showed 
one  that  there  were,  in  fact,  no  such  marked  epochs  in  the  sue- 
^0  formations,  or  in  the  introduction  of  the  races  of  organised 
Bings. 
'  s  <  'I'"  f"-*'sent  day  another  view  has  received  the  sanction  of  some 
.  and  has  obtained  considerable  currency-     It  has  been 
..u.  tho  narrative  in  Genesis  is  intended  to  describe  sepa- 
ktoly,  in  few  words  (in  the  first  verse),  the  original  creation  of  all 
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tliingR  :  ttftoi'  this,  the  hi(le(iiiitcly  luug  liislory  Jui-iug  v,Vu]\  ull  llie 
rhan^B  inilioated  by  geology  took  pl(uu<,  is  pa^od  ovui*  io  silciico  ;  a 
new  perioi]  then  commeiicps,  which  iii^y  b«  underst^>o<l  aiT<trding  to 
the  literal  order  of  the  narratire,  provided  some  latitude  he  allowed 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  terms.  A  8tat<?,  if  not  of  darkness  and 
chaos,  yet  at  least  temporai-y  disorder  and  obacurity,  was  produced  ; 
and  the  work  of  the  existing  creation,  or  at  least  reproduction  and 
arrangement,  then  commonced,  and  was  continued  aa  described  in  the 
following  part  of  the  chapter,  and  perfected  in  six  natural  days. 

"  Now,  without  entering  upon  the  grounds  of  such  au  interpreta- 
tion, I  will  merely  observe  (looking  only  to  the  verbal  construction), 
how  very  wide  a  latitude  in  the  meaning  of  words  must  be  allowed 
before  we  can  affix  such  a  sense  as  this  to  a  representation  so  precise 
and  circumstantial ;  and  every  reader  of  the  slightest  taste  and  dis« 
cernmeut  will  surely  at  once  exclaim  against  it  as  totally  at  variance 
with  the  obvious  tenor  of  the  whole  style  of  description,  and  destruo- 
tive  to  the  matchless  sublimity  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 
Those  to  whom  such  a  version  can  appear  satisfactory,  who  can  be- 
lieve that  this  is  what  Moses  really  iHtemled  to  say, — must  entertain 
notions  of  the  use  and  application  of  language  of  a  kind  which  I  can- 
not appreciate.  It  seems  to  me  only  necessary  to  turn  lor  a  moment 
from  the  paraphrase  to  the  plain  text,  from  the  critical  retinementa 
to  the  simple  language  of  this  magnificent  composition  ;  from  tho 
philosophical  theory  to  tho  obvious  tenor  and  train  of  this  most 
sublime  imagciy,  to  be  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  meaning  intended  to 
be  conveyed  :  a  meaning  totally  distinct  from  anything  philosophical, 
or  bearing  tho  must  reiiioLe  reference  to  any  anticipations  of  geologi- 
cal discoveries. 

"  Another  view  of  tho  matter  has  been  proposed  by  an  eminent 
philosopher,  which  amounts  to  an  admission  that  it  is  impossible  at 
the  present  day  to  fix  ani/  certain  meaning  on  compositions  of  such 
anti(|uity,  and  so  entirely  destitute  of  all  elucidation  from  contem- 
porary writings,  aa  the  Mosaic  records.*  Such  an  idea,  of  course, 
has  called  forth  no  small  censure.  But  surely  even  this  is  scarcely 
more  destructive  to  all  definite  interpretation  than  voraions  like  those 
we  have  just  mentioned; — such  an  idea,  honestly  avowed,  is  surely 
preferable  to  the  indirect  introduction  of  principles  which,  fairly 
carried  out,  may  enable  us  to  fix  upon  any  given  passage  any  re- 
quired sense. 

"  1  am  assuming  that  the  inquirer  and  interpreter  are  both  Binc«re 
seekers  of  truth.  If  indeed  the  object  be,  instead  of  discovering  truth, 
to  say  something  plausible  to  satisfy  prejudice,  and  avoid  giving 
offence  to  popular  belief,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  inventions  which 
men  will  not  readily  swallow  down,  if  only  made  palatable  to  their 
prepossessions." — (Pp.  250-3). 

Ho  continues : — 

"  Let  th»«  appeal  be  made  to  any  reader  of  ordinary  sense,  not  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  a  theory,  and  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  he 
can  understand  tho  description  (whether  in  the  shorter  lorui  of  tho 
Decalogue,  or  the  more  expanded  of  Genesis),  cxjusidered  simply  as  to 
it«  terms,  otherwise  than  as  presenting  a  magniGcent  picture  of  Al- 

*  "  S««  Bikbbag<>*«  Ninth  Bridiftwaitr  7\rtatut,  chap.  I  and  0." 
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mielitY  fiw«er,  auil  «>tub<Hl)iug  the  repreaeulhlion  uf  \Mv,  urigiiuil, 

•     ■  '  .  univeraal.  art  of  Divine  interposition,  at  otno,  «n<l  for 

framing  and  calling  into  \mug  and  oporation,  out  of 
]  nuivorsal  dnrknes»  and  eonfiision,  the  heavenly  UudieH,  as 

<  !ii>  wirth,  and  all  the  races  of  orj-anist^d  lieings  npon  it,  in 

:tuiil  progressive  stages  assigned  to  the  six  days  speriftUy  de- 
l  an  literally  sut-h.  Even  if  we  allow  the  separation  of  tho  fimt 
as  a  distinct  account  of  an  earlier  creation  (which,  to  my  appre- 
honsioti,  iieenis  a  very  forcod  diss^x-iation  of  the  nionil)crvS  of  a  senteiico), 
ill,  in  the  second  verse,  the  entire  tenor  of  this  unrivalled  ini;igery 
nj«  incapable  of  conveying  any  other  impression  than  that  of  the 
absence  of  all  organised  existence,  and  the  prevalonco  of  nniver- 
inftmion  and  total  darkne^  until  the  work  of  the  tirst  day  qoid- 
menrcd. 

*'  Now  when  we  refer  to  geology  (as  indeed  has  already  been  ren- 
dered sufficiently  manifest),  the  sure  monuments  which  wo  derive  from 
the  study  of  organic  remains,  disclose  to  us  evidences  of  a  series  of  gra- 
ual  changes  and  rept-ated  creative  pro<'osses,  going  on  without  any 
■ne  Hudden  universal  inter  vent  i4)u  or  creation  of  tho  existing  world 
t  of  the  ruins  of  a  former.  Geology  shews  that  in  none  of  its  epochs, 
a*t  of  all  in  the  later,  has  any  univerwl  elemental  change  occurred, 
any  trace  been  left  o[  even  a  temporary  chaos,  followed  by  a  simul- 
neous  universal  restitution  of  things. 
"  Comparing  then  these  indisputalde  conclusions  with  the  represon- 
latioDS  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  whatever  extent  critical  .skill 
y  stretch  the  meaning,  there  is  an  iiisu]>fralU.  dUcrepdncy  in  tho 
tnat<>rial  points  of  the  description.  Wo,  in  truth,  gain  nothing 
rer  by  critical  refinements  so  long  as  the  passage  be  admitted 
dencribe  a  mdden  universal  interposition  of  Divine  power  for  tho 
miation  out  of  previous  confusion  of  a  world  ])copled  with  organiRe<l 
1if>;  ill  its  existing  forms,  at  a  period  corresponding  to  the  origin  of 
the  human  race  according  to  the  received  chronology. 

"  Tho  contradiction  is  .scarcely  loss  palpable  in  these  luore  refined 
and  far-fetched  versions  than  in  tho  vulgar  sense. 

"Surely,  then,  instead  t»f  attempting  to  tamper  with  all  rules  of 
romtnon  senje  in  tho  interpretation,  it  would  be  far  better  at  onco 
nestly  to  allow  that  we  cannot  reconcile  the  descripti»>n  to  the  fact*, 
r  find  the  original  of  tho  picture  in  naturo.     Surtdy,  looking  as 
'«ll  at  the  plain  and  obvious  senile  in  which  any  nnprojudiced  reader 
'Ould  of  necessity  view  the  Scriptural  representations,  as  at  the  forced 
d  uusatisfactoi^  nature  of  the  interpretations,  as  also  at  tho  manifest 
orf'atnnableneiw  of  the  very  principle  on  which  any  such  interprola- 
t  ■"  rendered  desirable, — on  every  consideration,  we  shall  see 

t!  and  wiser  course  of  openly  a*^knowleilgiug  tho  contra<lic- 

(iou.  and  allowing  the  impossibility  of  making  out  an  accordance  bc- 
tw.i  II  tlii'  literal  six  days'  work  of  creation,  and  tho  visible  ovidences 
iig  monumeuta  of  it, — between  tho  letter  of  the  represonta- 
I  r  as  given  in  the  delivery  of  the  Decalogue  to  tho  Israelites, 
I'M'Quently  ex])oundod  by  Moses  in  the  Book  of  Genesis),  and 
'  [itiblo  and  observable  order  of  tho  works  of  the  same  Divine 
B^  !  ^  :i"in  whom  the  Judaicat  disponttation  emanated. 

'   i  liiivo  been  particular  in  stating  plainly  and  unreservedly  the 
♦xact  natare  and  extent  of  the  coutra<liction  between  the  language  of 
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the  Word  of  God  delivered  to  the  Hebrews,  and  that  of  tho  monn- 
mentfi  vhU-h  we  now  ..-xtract  from  his  works.  It  seems  to  rae  pecu- 
liarly needful  so  to  set  it  forth,  and  not  to  shrink  from  tho  open  aud 
honest  avowal  of  it ; — espcciHily  while  we  recollect  that  the  physical 
evidence  which  thus  palpably  contradicts  thu  letter  of  the  Scriptural 
representation,  is  the  very  same  which  cstabliKhes  the  truth  of  the 
Divine  perfections,  aud  proves  the  fact  of  creation,  however  difforent 
io  its  mode  of  accomplishment  from  what  our  preconceived  opinions 
would  suggest,  and  however  little  we  may  be  able  to  traoe  the  precise 
means  employed  in  carrying  it  on. 

"  Now,  80  far  as  regards  tho  tirst  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  may  remark, 
that  even  those  divines  who  adopt  the  most  approved  views  of  tho 
nature  of  inspiration,  may,  aud  do  allow,  that  an  inspired  teacher 
might,  in  irrelevant  points,  bo  left  to  his  own  unassisted  convictions, 
and,  on  such  matters  would  be  no  more  enlightened  than  his  contem- 
poraries. Many  emiuent  divines  have  even  admitt«d  that  current 
opinions  and  prejudices,  though  erroneous,  might  yet  be  adopted  and 
turned  into  a  vehicle  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  habitual,  without  derogation  to  the  inspired  authority 
of  the  teacher. 

"  On  such  a  ground,  we  might  certainly  \ye  permitted  to  regard  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  embodying  what  were  the  commonly  re- 
ceived ideas  among  the  Jews,  borrowed  perhaps  from  some  poetical 
cosmogony,  and  which  Moses  was  inspired  to  adapt  and  apply  to  the 
ends  of  religious  instruction  : — to  tho  assertion  of  the  majesty,  power, 
and  unity  of  the  Creator,  and  tho  prohibition  of  the  worsiiip  of  false 
gods  ;  especially  of  those  animals  and  other  material  objects  which 
were  peculiarly  pointed  out  as  being  merely  tho  creatures  of  the  true 
God ;  and  this  doulitless  in  a  more  particular  enumeration,  because 
they  were  especially  the  objects  of  that  idolatrous  worship  into  which 
the  Israelites  were  ho  prone  to  relapse.  The  entire  description  being 
thus  divested  of  the  attributes  of  a  real  history,  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  it,  the  account  of  the  solemnization  of  the  seventh  day  as  tho 
Sabbath,  is  of  course  equally  divested  of  nu  historical  character,  and 
thus  cannot  be  understood  as  referring  to  any  primaeval  institution, 
and  can  therefore  only  be  regarded  as  having  been  designed  for  the 
more  powerful  enforcement  of  that  institution  on  the  Jews.  Aud  this 
indeed  would  be  no  more  than  accords  with  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the  most  approved  commentators,  who,  on  quite  independent  critical 
and  theological  grounds,  have  regarded  the  passage  (Genesis  ii.  3) 
conveying  that  institution  as  correctly  to  be  understood  in  a  prvUpti- 
cal  or  anticipatory  sense." — (Pp.  253-258). 

"  But  the  great  dilficulty  in  tho  present  case  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  same  main  statement  occurring  in  a  more  brief  aud 
pointed  form  in  the  delivery  of  the  Decalogue.  Here  it  is  manifest 
the  same  considerations  will  no  longer  avail.  For  admissions  which 
might  be  allowed  with  respect  to  a  human  teacher  divinely  inspired, 
would  not  apply  in  the  instance  of  a  direct  declaration  by  the  Divine 
voice  and  actual  insA^riptiou  by  the  Divine  act. 

"  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  ditDculties  with  which'tho  subject 
is  aurrouuded.  It  involves  a  question  of  the  most  serious  moment 
from  its  esteusive  application  in  theology,  which  is  forced  upon  us  by 
the  consideration  of  the  present  subject,  and  has  also  claimed  untni 
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.,r.  „.  ),0T ;,(._,  ^-idely  upon  the  character  of  other  Divine  com- 
l»d  iu  the  £ible.     It  amoxinta  to  this, — whether, 
;r,ii  .Ait-ut,  wo  can  consistently  believe  the  Deity  to  have 
lie  course  of  accommodating  the  representationg  in  which  he 
tii'Mii^iit  ill  to  clothe   his  comniuuications  to  the  existing  prejudices 
laud  Iw'lief,  even  when  erroneous,  of  the  parties  addressed  ? 

"  Without  pretending  here  to  discusis  the  general  question,  I  would 
merely  ask,  wltjit  is  the  least  objoctiotiablo  course  to  pursue  ? 

••  In  every  rock  we  trace  infallible  luouumonts  of  the  progress  of 
cmation  ;  we  truly  road  the  records  in  '  tables  of  atoue  inscribed  with 
t^  I  of  God.'    When  we  compare  those  with  documenta  of  a  dif- 

t  i>\.  We  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  visible  inscriptions 

.1  11  representation  to  be  at  direct  variance,  so  long  as  the 

A  u:tor  of  that  representation  be  insisted  on.     The  only 

a  to  admit  that  it  was  not  intended  far  an  niSTOitxcAL 

ii  1  if  the  representation  cannot  have  been  designed  for 

fU4^ai  htiUri-y,  it  only  remains  to  regard  it  as  having  been  intended  for 
the  tetter  enforcement  of  iUi  objects  in  the  language  of  jUfUt'C  and 
pt'<iry  : — and  to  allow,  that  the  manner  iu  which  the  Deity  wo^  pleased 
to  reveal  hiiuwlf  to  the  Jews  as  accomplishing  the  work  of  creation, 
«a5  (like  ik>  many  other  points  of  their  dispensation)  veiled  iu  the 
j/^ui.M'  of  apologue  and  pKrable  ;  and  that  only  a  more  strikiug  repro- 
of the  greatness  and  majesty  of  the  Divine  power  and  crea- 
; ;  .•  lu  was  itittfoded  by  embodying  the  expression  of  them  in  the 

L     .  ;  >  J .   ...f  duini'Uic  tfc/itfu."— (Pp.  259-260). 

Mr  J'liwell  gi>es  on  to  consider  "  the  importance  of  the  question," 

ui'l  tt«  "rnhitiou  to  Christianity;"  but  enough  has  already  been 

l^exiraci«d  for  the  purpose  in  view,  an<l  it  is  hoped  that  some  readers 

rbo  are  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  his  writings  will  procure 

r«T  '    •■,'•••,  lioth  lh«  treatise  quoted  here,  and  his  subsequent  works 

ir  a  previous  page.*     1  add  only  his  remark,  that  this  col- 

t4i»;..-ii  uiLwecu  science  and  Scripture — "a  collision  which  no  philo- 

ry  can  prevent,  no  generalities  disguise — can  l>ecome  an  objection 

[i"  '     '      I  the  prevalence  of  that  system  which  mixes  up  Christianity 

1  dispensjitious,"— (Pp.  30n). 

^bll!  tly  after  the  publication  of  Mr  Powell's  volume,  his  example 

Af  ifnaiituj  out  honestly  on  this  important  subject,  was  followed  by  the 

lUv.  W.  Vernon  Harrourt,  who,  in  the  year  ls30,  filled  the  office  of 

|,rM«ii4fnl  of  Ihtt  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

which  be  delivered  to  that  learned  body,  then  assembled 

I,  his  adherence  to  the  conclusions  above  expressed  wu 

I  Mcally  stated.     "  No  one,  1  think,"  said  he,  "can 

no  condimned  the  Copernican  system  were  justified 

lull  tJic  Scriptures  spenk  of  tin;  earth  as  Jixtd,  and  the  sun 

•ily.     Every  one  will  allow  also,  that  this  language  is 

ili  AilnpUul  tu  the  scientific  truths  of  astronomy.     We  see  the  folly  of 

*jit  .tiToiiipt.  on  this  point,  to  interpret  the  laws  of  nature  by  the 

Scripture;  and  what  is  the  ground  of  our  judgment? 

...  li  competent  to  judge  between  the  theory  of  Oopemicua 

kod  lh<Mm  which  preceded  it ;  but  we  determine  against  the  seeming 


•  Rr«  ■!*•>   Ilin  article  Cbfatton.  in   Kitto'g  Cyclop,  of  Pibl.  Lit.,   vol    i., 
■   4(5l  .  ^1(1  thr  l*iiM|Mn-tiv*  iiiiviNv>,  Nov.  )HS1,  p.  168, 
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rviduiiot*  of  our  iieus«:*3,  and  agninst  tbe  letter  of  Scripture,  Itccnuse 
wo  know  thftt  competent  persona  liave  cxiunined  utid  docideil  the  phy- 
sical quet^tion.  Now,  gentlemen,  in  'jrolixiy  I'V  are  orrivi^l  at  thr.  teif- 
B-nne  point ;  that  ia  to  Buy,  u  vast  body  of  the  bost-iufornied  naturalistA 
have  examined,  liy  all  the  vnrioug  lights  of  Hcionce,  an<l  by  undeniable 
n)etho<ls  of  investigation,  the  structure  of  the  earth;  and  however 
they  may  ditler  on  leas  certain  points,  they  all  agree  in  this — thai  the 
carlh  exliiliits  a  succciaiou  of  istratification,  and  a  series  of  imbedded 
fussilA,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  so  stratified,  and  so  tiu- 
l»edded,  in  six  days,  in  a  year,  or  in  two  thousand  years,  without  sup- 
puling  also  »uch  numerous,  such  ronfuaed,  and  promist-uous  violatiomi 
of  the  laws  and  analogioK  of  the  universe,  as  would  confound,  nut  the 
Bcielice  of  geology  alone,  but  all  the  principles  of  natural  theology. 
Hero,  then,  is  another  point  of  discordance,"  [the  other,  previouslv 
mentioned,  relates  to  the  chronology  of  the  Pentateuch] ;  "  and  in  both 
these  ciiics  the  discordance  liei  between  the  langvanje  of  Scripture  and  the 
tnitlm  ofsdfufe." 

He  quotes  the  sublime  poetical  language  of  the  Book  of  Job  con- 
cerning the  creation,  and  easily  ishows  huw  impossible  it  is  to  put  a 
literal  interpretation  upon  it. 

"  >Vho,  then,"  ho  proceeds,  "  would  expect  to  find  in  Geuosis  the 
chronology  or  sequence  of  creation  'i  who  can  think  that  he  upholds  the 
authority  of  Scripture  by  literal  constructions  of  euch  ahistoiy,  by  con- 
cluding from  them  that  the  earth  was  clothed  with  trees  and  flowers 
before  the  sun  was  created,  or  that  the  great  work  was  measured  by 
six  rotations  of  the  earth  upon  her  axis  *  It  scarcely  needed  the  evi- 
dence of  physical  or  geological  science  to  teach  us  that  such  a  mode  of 
interpreting  the  Sa4^red  W  ritiags  is  utterly  unsound  :  when  the  same 
author  speaks  of  n»an  as  created  »a  tJie  imoije  of  God,  every  one  per- 
ceives that  this  is  one  of  the  boldest  figures  which  language  can  pro- 
duce ;  and  in  what  but  a  figurative  light  can  wo  view  the  datfs  tf  crea- 
tion f  What  can  we  find  in  such  a  description  but  this  truth — that  the 
fix  ijrand  dtisxes  of  natural  phtnometM  were,  all  and  akIi,  distinct  acts  of 
Diviiiti  jwwer,  auJ  i>ro(ceded  funu  the  fat  of  n  single  Creator? 

"  Here,  gentlemen,  is  a  second  instance  of  those  great  point«  of  ac- 
eordance,  where  all  the  conclusions  of  human  science  coincide  with  re- 
vealed religion,  and  none  more  remarkably  than  that  which  has  been 
no  falsely  termed  irreliijiout  geology  ;  for  as  astronomy  shews  the  unity 
of  the  Creator  through  the  immensity  of  space,  so  does  geology,  along 
llie  track  nf  unnumbered  ages,  and  through  the  successive  birtlts  of 
being^  still  tinding,  in  all,  the  uniform  design  of  the  same  Almighty 
power,  and  the  varied  fruits  of  the  same  unexhausted  goodness."  * 

During  the  last  twelve  years,  nu  man  arguing,  at  a  scientific  njeet- 
ing,  on  the  assumption  of  the  literal  truth  of  the  first  chapter  of 
ftenesis,  has  been  otherwise  regarded  l>y  his  hearers  than  with  pity 
or  contempt. 

Jjct  the  reader  attentively  peruse  the  following  extracts,  being 
the  ijeginning  and  end  of  that  narrative  in  (Genesis  which  its  recon- 
cilers with  science  represent  as  relating,  not  to  seven  iltiya  altooethrr, 
bill  to  iin  indcJiHitiilt/  loaij  jteiiod  prtxidinn  thi  creation  of  light ^  and  sex'&tt 

*  Report  of  »hi*  XintI*  Mciliiig  of  <»>.-  llrUl>.h  A«*ori»tion.  pp.  IP.  20.  Tb» 
iralinintU'-  f.ircgojiig  om n  t.  (Vom  M"**!!!  Powell  tnd  lliiiuouil  nrr  In  Uif 
arigintil<. 
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]fM  tuecMding  that  period  ; — "  In  the  begimiiug  Ooti  created  the  heaven 
jmnil  the  earth.  Ami  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  voJit ;  and  dark- 
aeaa  'was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  :  and  tho  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
thi?  face  of  the  watci-s.  And  God  said,  Let  there  he  light ;  aud  there 
wa«  light.  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good  ;  and  God  di- 
vided the  light  from  the  darkness.  And  Gud  oallnd  Iho  light  Day, 
And  the  darkness  he  called  Night :  aud  the  evening  aud  the  morning 
were  the  first  day.  And  God  said,  Ac,  &c.  And  God  saw  every- 
thing that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  waa  very  good.  And  the  even- 
lug  and  the  morning  were  the  sixth  day.  Thus  the  heavens  and  the 
esrth  were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  And  on  the  seventh 
day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made  :  aud  he  rested  on  the 
>reuth  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made.  And  Gud  blessed 
»e  wventh  day,  and  sanctified  it  ;  hcdiuse  tliat  in  it  he  hud  rested  from 
XUi,  his  work,  v>hi<Ji  God  cbeateo  and  madb," — Geu.  i.  1-5,  31  ;  ii. 
1-3. 

I  agree  with  Mr  Baden  Powell  in  thinking  that  nobody  without  a 
piirpow  to  Herve,  or  destitute  of  common  sense,  would  ever  tind  here 
I  miy  longer  period  than  the  *eveu  days  ;  and  that  even  those  who  say 
they  find  ab<^  the  indefinite  space  of  time  at  the  begiuning,  are  in  po8> 
[•caaion  of  a  discovery  which,  after  all,  is  of  no  further  use  to  them 
than  a.s  giving  them  somdhinif  to  saif  (however  worthless)  on  behalf  of 
the  orthodoxy  they  are  bound  to  uphold.    That  men  of  sense  and  hon- 
our should  be  reduced  to  this  humiliating  position,  is  calculated  toex- 
passsion  ;  and  ought  to  strcngtbeu,  among  tho  educated  laity, 
i  ',  which  is  aud  caunot  but  be  earnestly  felt  by  the  Wst  of 

I  the  clerg)'  themselves,  that  the  trammels  which  at  present  hinder  them 
jfrom  adapting  their  teaching  to  the  actual  state  of  human  knowledge, 
land  which  deter  many  ati  able  man  from  entering  the  miuistry,  may  as 
lily  aa  poaiible  be  loosened  or  removed.     By  this  class  of  the 
lorgy,  a  hearty  though  silent  response  will  he  given  tct  tho  concluding 
(graph  of  the  quotation  from  another  writer,  which  I  proceed  to 
Introduce : — 

The  credibility  of  every  historical  writing,"  siiys  Mr  Kcnrick, 
in  the  Pri'faco  to  his  Essay  on  Primceval  Hishry,  "  must  stand  on 
iU  own  grotiud  ;  and  not  only  in  the  samu  volume,  but  in  the  same 
[irurk,  materiaU  of  very  different  authority  may  be  included.  Tho 
JOS  portions  of  a  national  history,  some  founded  on  documentary 
[contemporaneous  evidence,  some  derived  from  poetical  sources, 
from  tradition,  some  treating  of  a  period  anterior  to  tho  inven- 
LioQ  of  writing,  some  to  the  very  existence  of  the  uatiou,  and  even  of 
th(^  huniati  race,  cAuuot  possess  a  uniform  and  equal  degree  of  ccr- 
ijnty.  We  caunot  have  the  same  evidence  of  the  events  of  the  reigna 
ivid  and  Solomon,  and  those  of  tho  period  comprehended  in  tho 
|[clevon  chaiitera  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  •  nor  can  we  bo  surprised, 
f^n  tho  necessary  absence  of  docuraouts  respecting  primjp\al  times, 
narrative  should  have  formed  itself,  reflecting  tho  opinions,  partly 
^ue  and  partly  erroneous,  of  the  people  among  whom  it  had  its  birth. 
lad  the  Hebrew  literature  not  borne  this  character,  the  plit'ij^mionou 
have  been  unparalleled  iu  history;  it  would  havu  wanted  ii 
drfisive  stamp  of  high  antiquity  had  it  exhibited,  in  its  earliest 
ilic,  not  a  popular  philosophy.  That  the  Jewish  pooplo 
lb  .'n  80  far  siipi<rior  in  religions  belief,  to  the  nations  by 
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whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  so  much  inferior  in  cult: 
arts  of  Uf«,  appears  to  me  inexplicable,  except  on  the 
that  thfir  creed  had  some  higher  origin  than  their  own  -  'tis 

aud  infervuces.     It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  this  di\  i  i  uC' 

tion,  that  their  early  traditions  should  bo,  a%  we  find  them,  more  pore 
and  rational  than  those  of  their  neighbours ;  but  it  does  not  neoM- 
sarilj  foUonr,  that  their  primteval  chronology  must  be  exact,  or  their 
history  everywhere  free  from  exaggeration  and  miscoucx^ption. 

"  These  opiuions  may  be  stArtUiig  to  many  persons,  by  seeming  to 
derogate  from  an  authority,  concerning  which  '  sanctiua  ac  reveren- 
tius  visum  credere  quam  scire.'  Yet  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that 
neither  our  religious  feelings  nor  our  religions  Wlief  are  necessarily 
and  permanently  affected  by  the  exercise  of  a  freer  aud  more  dis- 
criminating criticism  upon  the  Jewish  records.  Creation  will  still 
appear  to  us  an  example  and  proof  of  omnipotence,  though  in  the 
limitation  of  its  manifold  and  progressive  operations  to  a  period  of  six 
days,  we  trace  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  institution  of  the  Sabbath. 
Neither  the  impulse  nor  the  duty  of  coujugal  aflection  will  suffer  the 
slightest  diminution,  though  we  should  regard  the  narrative  of  the 
creation  of  the  woman  rather  as  a  simple  and  natural  expression  of 
the  relation  and  mutual  feeling  of  the  sexes,  than  as  an  historical 
fact.  Conscience  and  observation,  no  less  than  Scripture,  teach  us 
the  weakness  and  defects  of  our  moral  nature  ;  these  will  remain  pre- 
eisely  the  same,  and  furnish  the  same  motive  to  humility  and  watch< 
fiilness»  and  the  same  necessity  for  Divine  aid,  whatever  may  hare 
been  the  fini  occasion  on  which  man's  evil  passions  broke  out  into 
transgression  of  the  will  of  God. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  persuaded  that  there  arc  many  persons 
of  truly  religious  mind,  to  whom  it  will  be  a  relief  from  painful  per- 
plexity and  doubt,  to  find  that  the  authority  of  revelation  is  not  in- 
volved in  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  which  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrew  people,  respecting  cosmogony  and  primieval  history.  They 
delight  to  trace  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence  in  the  separation  of 
this  people  from  amidst  the  idolatrous  nations,  in  order  t^  preserve 
the  worship  of  a  Spiritual  Deity,  and  in  all  the  vicissitudi-s  of  their 
history  till  its  consummation.  They  admire  the  wis<lora  and  humanity 
of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  acknowledge  this  dispensation  as  ihty 
basis  of  the  Christian  ;  they  feel  the  sublimity  aud  purity  of  the 
devotional,  moral,  and  prophetic  writings  of  Scripture  ;  but  they  can 
neither  close  their  eyes  to  the  discoveries  of  science  and  history,  nor 
satisfy  their  understandings  with  the  expedients  which  have  been  de- 
vised for  reconciling  thorn  with  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  records. 
I  know  that  this  is  the  state  of  many  minds ;  the  secret,  unavowed, 
perhaps  scarcely  self-acknowledged  convictions  of  many  others  are 
doubtless  in  unison  with  it.  And  such  views  would. b«  more  general, 
were  it  not  for  a  groundleas  apprehension,  that  there  is  no  medium 
between  implicit,  undiscriniinating  belief  ami  entire  unbelief.  It  has 
been  my  object  to  shew  that  between  these  extromi's  there  is  a  ground, 
firm  and  wide  enough  to  build  an  ample  and  enduring  structure  of 
religious  faith."  * 


•  An  Kwny  ou  Priinmval  lli«tory. 
Pp.  xviii-XJiU. 


nv  Jobn  Ktnriob,  M,.\.    London,  1846, 


8««ing  that  the  astronomical  part  of  the  Hebrew  cosmogotir  has 
long  beeo  rejected  by  educated  men  ;  that  the  narrative  of  Eve's 
temptation  by  a  speaking  and  walking  serpent  has  never  been  literally 
midmvtood  by  anybody ;  and  that  eren  in  former  times  some  inter- 
pr««t<*T8,  acquainted  with  oriental  literary  fashions,  and  sensible  of  the 
irrationality  of  interpreting  some  parts  of  a  narrative  literally  and 
ulhera  figuratively,  whore  no  plain  distinction  could  bo  pointed  out 
between   them* — on  what  sound  principle  can  we  refuse  to  adopt, 

*  «tf«  Dr  Con_ter«  Middleton's  Eamy  on  the  Allegorical  and  Literal  Interpre- 
uUoD  of  th«  Crcatioa  and  FaU  of  Man,  sod  Kveral  controveniAl  pieces  on  thia 
tnd  oth«r  (ubjecu.  in  bis  MUcellaAeouft  Workd.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  123,  189,  208,  272, 
286.     Lond.,  1752. 

"  What,"  iaqoire*  this  Ieam«d  writer,  "  are  we  to  do  t  Why,  we  are  to  con- 
lUmr  it  ncitber  a>  fact  nor  fable,  neither  literal  nor  allegorical,  but  bulb  to- 
g**bar  ;  to  interprat  one  sentence  literally,  the   next  allej^orically,  tli«  third 
•g«ia  iil«r»Ily,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;   which,  like  the  rery  ser- 
pent It  trt»ts  of,  is  all  over  spotted  and  speckled,  here  with  Utt-er,  there  with 
mfHtry,  and  sometime*  with  a  dash  of  both.     For  instance  :  '  God  mode  man,' 
we  accept  iUeraJUi  f  bat  '  after  his  own   image'  in  a  fyurattve  or  metaphorical 
mam :  thm^  '  God  made  woman'  we  believe  literally ;  but  out  of  the  '  rib  of 
■aa*  moat  interpret  cUi*goricaUy .-  '  God  planted  a  garden  or  pamdise ;'  here 
eomiaaatAtora  are  endlessly  divided  between  Utter  and  allegory ;  some  will  have 
U  to  be  in  beaven,  some  on  earth,  others  in  a  middle  region  between  both, 
Agaio^  '  tbe  aerpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  ttea^t  of  the  field,'  wo  under* 
tbkoA  littrttUtf ;  tut  this  subtle  creature  no  sooner  acco«t«  Eve,  than  be  bccomea 
■O  aiib^orwai  beast ;  the  'old  Serpent;'  the   'old  Deceiver,  Satan.'     Lastly,  aa 
paniabment  denounced  on  the  oif^nders,  '  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee 
tbe  wotnao.  and  between  thy  teed  and  her  seed ;.  it  shnll  bruise  thy  bead, 
•bd  tboa  sbalt  bi-uise  his  heel ;'  'tis  all  alUyorif,  all  a  great  mytitry.     Now,  ia 
it  not  more  rational  to  follow  one  uniform,  consistent  way  of  interpretation, 
to  jump  at  every  step  m>  arbitrarily  from  Utt«r  to  allegory:  and  if  the 
be  found  in  fact  contradictory  to  reason  and  the  notions  we  have  of  Uod, 
i>  lb«r«  left  us  but  L:>  recur  to  allegory  (  for  which  wo  have  the  authority 
foWMtof  the  primitive  Fathers, and  the  best  Jewish  writers  :  and  the  allegori* 
way  of  expounding  was  so  for  from  giving  scandal  in  forint^r  ages  of  tbe 
^ntcb,  that,  on  tbe  contrary,  to  slight  it  was  looked  upon  as  heretical  and  full  of 
consequences." — (Pp.  189,  190.)     In  support  of  tbe»e  assertions,  be 
I  fro>m  Clement  of  Alezandril^  8trouiut.  1.  5,  pp.  6o8,  670,  673,  679  ;  1.  2, 
p,  m,  &«■ ;  ed.  Ozon. ; — Euscbiu^,  Prirpar.  Evangel.  L  2,  7  ;  1.  8,  x.  xi. ;  1. 
"-igen.  Con».  Cels..  pp.   186,  187,  189;   Philocal.  c.  i.  pp.  12,  13;— 
in.  Oper.  et  Cyrill.  contr.  vol.   ii.,  p.  50;  ed,   Lj|>«. ;— Philo,  Sixt. 
(liotb.   1.  5,  p.  338  ;— De  Opific.  Mundi  secuad.  Moys.,  Op.  T.  1,  p. 
:  ed.  Lood. ; — Josephus,  Antiq.  J  ud.  Proasm,  et  e.  i.,  p.  6  ;  ed.  Uavcrc ; — 
t    Austin,  De  Genes,  ad  literam,  I.  1,  c.  1 ;  1.  8,  c.  1,  2;  L  13,  c.  36,  37  ; 
<  cr,  it  is  obner^ed,  unwarrantably  and  arbitrarily  mingles  historical 
rieai  intrrpri<tation,  as  most  of  the  moderns  do.     Philo  r<<gnrds  tbe 
"  '  '  '  ':<o,  and  gives  bis  reasons.     Dr  Middletoii  odds: 

li'Ctions,  I  have  ever  been  inclined  to  consider 
'  man  ba  a  moral  fable  or  allegory  ;  such  ns  we 
>.rt4  Ixith  of  the  Old  and   New  Testament,  in 
I'l  doutrine»,  with  the  genuine  nature  and  eflfecta 
ii(  tli<?n>,  are  rvprvMriiiiil  a»  it  were  to  our  senses,  by  a  fiction  of  persons  and 
Ut't*  whirh  bad  no  rt^l  existence.     And  1  am  the  more  readily  induced  to  ea- 
'if  it,  from  a  persuasion,  thnt  it  is  not  only  the  most  probable 
'  the  most  useful  also  to  the  defence  of  our  religion,  by  clearing 
v\hich  are  apt  to  ^hock  and  rankc  us  stumble,  as  it  were, 
For    whothtjr  we  interpret  the  story  litprnlly  or  nlle- 
I..'  ■■viictiy  th«  same  with   rpgurd  to  iw  efl'ecti  and   influ- 
'■y  requires  nothing  more  fr\>m  it  than  m  hiit  is  taught 
'  '•\.*i\on~~thnt  t\tt  worhl  hoii  ijt  hf'jin«Uiy  tnti  (T<af>(>\% 
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4lf  not  prt'fiselv  the  view  of  I'rofeasor  Powell,  at  loast  Rome  theory 
'•■Btiotialljr  iu  lucordanev  with  it  i  Either  tho  firi^t  chapter  of  Cicoesift 

/rom  Ood  t  and  tkat  it*  primcipal  irtMahHatit  man  U'O*  orii/intitljf  fomied  to  n  natt 
vf  Kttppinui  and  ytr/tetiun,  wkich  ke  lo»t  and  fotjtittd  b^  ftttluuriny  hU  luiU  and 
pauion*,  in  opfnttition  to  the  will  of  hi*  Crtator.  Fur  tlierti  could  not  be  •.ny  r4> 
ligiou  at  all,  without  the  belief  of  such  a  Creator  ;  nur  aay  ni>«Kl  of  a  reveaJed 
r^Iiijion,  but  upon  the  suppoiition  of  man'*  fkll.  Tlicse  two  poiuls,  tbea,  a*  tb« 
ancients  observed,  are  all  that  Mogc«  pro|K>scd  to  delivt^r  to  us  ;  and  they  are 
dnlivered  with  equal  truth  and  fiScacy  iMther  in  the  literal  or  the  allegorical 
way :  nor  do  I  find  any  reference  to  thtrn  in  the  8acred  Scripture*,  vrblcb  ap- 
pearf  to  be  inconaiatent  with  the  allegorical  acceptation  of  them." — (P.  131.) 
Ho  then  proceed*  to  examine  aome  allucLoiu  to  the  Uoaaic  narrative  in  the  New 
Tfrstaxnent. 

Dr  Gcddea  diacuaeee  thia  subject  in  the  Preface  to  bii  tranalation  of  the 
Bible,  publi»bed  in  1790  (tt«  vol.  1.,  p.  vU.)  ;  and  in  hia  Critical  KemurkR  on  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  puMinhed  in  1800  (vol.  i.,  p.  23.)  Ilia  cunrluciun  is  thua  ejc> 
preaaed  : — "  Uo  I  believe,  then,  that  the  narrative  of  tieni?»i»  u  not  a  literally 
true  narration  i  or  that  it  is  in  all,  or  many  of  its  parts,  a  pure  allegory  f  [ 
believe  neither  the  one  nor  the  other:  I  believe  it  to  be  a  moat  beautiful 
mythoi,  or  philonophical  fiction,  contrived  with  great  wisdom,  dressed  up  in  the 
garb  of  real  history,  adopted,  ai  I  have  said,  to  the  shallow  intellects  of  a  rude, 
barbarous  nation  ;  and  perfectly  well  calculated  for  the  great  aud  good  pur- 
I>ooes  for  which  it  was  contrived  ;  namely,  to  establish  the  belief  of  one  supreme 
Uod  and  Creator,  in  opposition  to  the  various  and  i^ild  aystenis  of  idolatry 
which  then  prevailed  ;  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  a  perio<licnl  day.  to  be 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  service  of  that  Creator,  and  the  solacing  repose  of  bis 
creatures.  In  fact,  what  stronger  motive  could  be  urged  to  preserve  a  people 
fh>m  idolatry,  than  by  shewing,  !n  so  minute  a  detail,  that  all  the  womhip-ob- 
jecta  of  the  surrounding  nations  were  tfaemaelves  but  mere  creatures,  the  great 
celestial  luminaries  (most  probably  the  first  objects  of  adoration)  not  excepted  f 
— (Critifol  RtmiMrkt,  vol.  i.,  p.  26.) 

The  erudite  Dr  Doig,  speaking  of  the  fondness  of  oriental  nations  for  allegory 
and  fiction,  and  the  extent  to  which  these  abound  in  ancient  history,  observes  : 
— "  Every  doctrine  of  religion,  every  precept  of  morality,  was  teud<'red  to  man- 
kind in  parables  and  proverbs.  Uence  Scripture  speaks  of  understanding  a 
proverb,  the  words  of  the  wise,  atid  their  dark  sayings.  The  eastern  aages  in- 
volved their  maxima  in  this  enigmatical  dress  for  several  reasons.  They  wished 
to  fix  the  attention  of  tbcir  disciples,  to  assist  their  memory,  to  gratify  their 
allegorical  taste,  to  sharpen  their  wit  and  exercise  their  judgment,  and  some* 
times  perhaps  to  display  their  own  acutencM,  ingenuity,  aud  invention.  Jt 
was  amongst  the  ancients  a  uuiversul  opinion,  that  the  most  sncred  arcana  of 
religion,  morality,  and  the  sublime  sciences,  were  not  to  be  communicated  to 
the  uninitiated  rabble.  For  this  reason  every  thing  sacred  was  involved  in  al- 
legorical mystery.*' — {Kncyclcp.  Brit.,  art.  I'UILOLOOV  ;  7th  edit.,  *ol.  xvii.,  p. 
377.  i^e also  the  article  Exoteric  iu  thesame  work,  vol,  ix.,  p.  466,  the  articles 
ExoTVKlc  and  Uatio.valism  in  the  Penny  Cyclopardia,  vol.  x.,  p.  131,  and 
vol.  xix.,  p.  310;  Bishop  Uurd's  Discourses  on  Prophecy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  87;  Dr 
Adam  Clark«'s  account  of  the  writiugs  of  Clcuieut  and  ( )rigen,  in  bis  View  of  the 
Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  vol.  i.,  pp.  124,  1(17  ;  Uishop  Marsh's  Lectures 
on  the  Several  liranches  of  Pivinity.  Part  iii.,  I.ect.  17  ;  Kitlo's  Cj-clopa-dia  of 
liiblical  Literature,  vol.  i.,  p.  115,  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  4b7,  articles  AiXEQoar  and 
I'AUABLE  ;  and  an  article  entitled  The  Myth.  forming  No.  6  of  vol.  i.  of 
Chambers's  Papers  for  llie  People.^ 

As  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  Moses  was  educate<l,  followed,  as  much  as 
any  nation  of  antiquity,  this  custom  of  delivering  the  8ul>linier  parts  of  know- 
ledge under  the  cover  of  sj'uibols  aud  emblems,  it  was  natural  llmt  he  should 
adopt  that  nuwlo  of  instructing  the  Israelites.  (See  htiur  to  Or  ii'nirrUtnd ,  in 
llr  MidiUeton's  Misccll.  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  151.; 

Kv«-n  of  the  Ki'w  TeHiameiit,  although  so  murh  more  modern  Utan  the  Old. 
Gilbert  Wakefield  (a  very  com|ielent  authority  ou  such  a  sumeci,  and  who, 
having  quilted  the  Church  whose  doctrines  he  coald  ao  longer  asaeni  in,  wa«  ts 
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iii  mythical  in  its  character  and  desigu,  or  we  must  come  to  tite  liarsli 
roacliuion  that  it  is  absolutely /<i'sc  / 

much  »1  Hbertv,  as  be  wa^  naturally  JispoMd,  to  declare  hisupinious),  speaka  na 
foltawr : — "  The  lively  imagery,  the  emblemalical  contexture,  the  atroiig  nieta< 
phur*.  the  unqualified  injunctiuiu,  and  the  bold  pcculiariticB  of  oriental  phroseo- 
Ici^,  have  thrown  a  veil  over  the  oracle»  of  Milvation,  which  only  Boinc  iuter- 
p9tt*r,  iDitiat4Ml  iuto  the  disi-iplinc  of  univerBal  philology,  is  calculated  to 
moove.     Explanations  most  rational   and   unexcfjitiiinable   in   ihenisclveK,  ran 

nevrr  — :'■':  •■■nr-e  with  unlearned  readers,  but  from  that  progressive  con- 

flut  'M  which  1  nm  now  atti-niptiug"  Hu  a,  Scripture  Lexicon 

wrbi'  ■  ,  I  ■  paratiou)"to  direct  ou  peculiar  difficulties  from  the  current 

uf  ^ripitux' phnuKology  ;  especially  when  article-manufacturer!),  creed-mongers, 
aubacription-dealers,  are  prepared  to  pronounce  every  interpretation  forced  and 
unoAtonU,  if  it  appear  unfriendly  to  the  mysteries  of  their  tutelary  godde«8, 
DtAJ*jk  or  THE  Epiibsians." — (iffmotri,  vol.  ii.,  p.  238.) 

In  1816,  the  Kev.  John  Bird  iSuiiiner,  who  now  enjoys  the  dignity  of  Arch- 
'biahop  of  Canterbury,  publi^liud  a  Treatise  uu  the  Records  of  Creation,  in  which 
the  aUegorical  theory  of  Gen>.'i«iti  ix  couttidered,  and  rejecteil  as  inudtiiissible.  He 
obcwTW,  that  the  concurrence  of  Philo  and  Urigeii  in  maiutainitig  it,  "  will  not 
•urpriae  those  who  are  aware  that  the  Fathers  were,  generally  speaking,  as  bad 
r^aMiners  as  they  were  pious  and  sincere  Christians,"  and  who  coniftder  that  the 
subject  U  one  "  upon  which  the  Fathers  had  no  clearer  means  of  judging  than 
oaraclvcs." — (Vol.  i.,  p.  39.^  While  ogreeing  most  heartily  with  this  eminent 
divine  as  to  the  general  clmract«r  of  the  Fathers  as  logicians,  I  yet  venture 
OHMt  respectfully  to  suggest,  that,  by  reason  of  their  perfect  familiarity  with 
orlttDtal  modes  of  instruction,  they  A'j</,  in  one  important  respect,  a  *'  clearer 
mean*  <<r  inii,.-w,/  than  ourselves"  in  the  case  before  uu;  and  that  their  having 
pu_>'  i\\  principle  of  interpretation  to  an  absurd  extreme,  affords 

ao  I  _  iiibt  the  rcosonobleni-ss  of  following  it  to  any  extent  within 

tike  boua«lAriv«  of  common   sense.     Nor  can   I  help  observing,  that  Josephus 
(a  laamed,  able,  and,  in  comparison  with  his  countryman  Philo,  sober-minded 
Jrm)  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  patriotic  principle  of  interpretation.    Sum- 
ner'* own  opinion  is  stated  thus  : — "  Two  unanswerable  reasons  must  forbid  us, 
bowrver  pressed  with  difficulties,  fvota  resorting  to  this  (the  allegorical)  explana- 
tion of  ibeni.      Fint,  tlicsc  passageB  are  referred  to  in  other  part^  of  Scripture, 
a*  of  historical   authority  ('2  Cor.  xi.  3;   I  Tim.  ii.  1-4.)     Secondly,   it  would 
a«n  altogether  unjustifiable  in  an  author  professing  to  relate  matters  of  fact, 
«si1  to  taneiion,  on  their  authority,  hifl  legislative  character,  to  introduce  alle- 
>  the  most  important  subject  of  his  narration.     My  inquiry,  therefore, 
'.he  Mosaic  account  to  contain  not  allegory,  but  fact."'— (P.  40.)     1 
■  ■lieve   that  this  able  writer,  in  thus  adopting  the  supposition   that  the 
i.ount  is  altoyetkfr  hinturical,  could  have  sufficiently  consulered  the  as- 
'    "H'teorologicat,  and  zoological  consequences  which  the  supposition 
Itch  surely  were  no  less  fatal  to  it  in  181G,  than  geology  has  since 
,  I'l  be.      His  word«  imply  even  the  extravagant  belief  that  Evo 

vat  overcome  by  the  oral  perBuasion  of  a  mere  '' bea-.t  of  the  field,"  which 
at  that  time  bad  other  means  of  locomotion  than  serpents  now  ha\  e,  but,  in  con- 
■M|U»uee  of  the  mis<leed  tlien  comtnitled  by  him,  was  declared  by  Uud  to  be 
**  cnrvrtl  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  l>ea£t  of  the  field,"  and  doomed  to  go 
'  '         u  Iu9  belly,  and  "  to  eat  dust  all  the  days*  of  his  life."     In 

Ht,  it  Is  true,  this  subtle  beast  of  the  field  is  only  the  outer 
...  :i  nngcl,  "  the  Arch-Enomy  of  mankind  ;"  but  be  it  remcm- 
brr  .  .-  we  have  to  do,  not  with  any  modern  work  of  faction,  but  with 

U*^'  .^'s  in  which  not  only  is  no  fallen  angi'l  introduced  in  connection 

»tt!  :iL,  but  the  very  existence  of  fallen  nngels  is  never  once  announced) 

Tli>-  '■  2  Cor,  xi.  13,  bving  not  to  a  spiritual  enemy,  but  to  "  the  «r- 

'  Mvr  of  Kvf  through  his  Mubtlcty,"  wcni)<  to  be  rhctoiicNl 
supposition  should  ticcasiou  ivs  liltle  diflicull)  us  would  have 
ilusion  to  .lotham'ft  story  of  the  trees  going  forth  to  unoint  a 
1  in  .(udgf^  ix.  7-15  with  as  niui'h  if/7.<a<i»iirf  of  Wicwt/ 
ii"   iiMiv    .1  111':'  fall  is  in  ficnr  ;►.      Hu(  >\illi  ii<«p<^cf  to  Iht 
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But  I  think  thore  is  ground  for  mAint&iamg  ih&t  if  we  h&ve  proof, 
othenri'e  tuflBcient,  of  the  Dirine  ftathority  of  the  Pentateach  ptn^- 

pMMf^e  lb  I  Tim.  U.  14,  oo  auch  erpUnatioD,  I  luliait,  can  well  be  resorted  to  ; 
tod  if  ao,  then,  *uppo«ing  the  wordj  to  b«<  g«nuio«>,  we  kre  redaced  to  the  Be- 
e«Mit7  of  choosing  between  two  coqdoaiaas — either  that  St  Pmul  wks  here 
teaching  hu  disciple  ftourieaJiy,  (i.  «.,  as  the  Butem  Mgee  used  to  inctruct  the 
common  people),  or  that  be  was  capable  of  holding,  aod  of  exprewLDg  to  Timotbv, 
an  erroneoiu  belief. 

At  the  eod  of  the  lentence  in  which  Somner  mjs  that  it  would  have  been 
unjoatifiable  in  Moaea  to  introduce  allegorj  into  the  moat  important  subject  of 
hi«  narration,  he  aubjoini*  the  following  very  remarkable  note  at  the  foot  of  the 
page :  "  Sir  W^.  Jonea  saw  this  in  a  strong  light.  '  Either  the  first  eleven  chap> 
t«rt  of  Genesia,'  he  aayi,  (all  due  allowance  being  made  for  an  £astern  style,) 
'  are  true,  or  the  whole  fabric  of  our  national  religion  b  false.'   Am.  Rtt.  \.  225." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  than  this  summoning  of  Sir 
William  Jonea  aa  a  witneaa  on  behalf  of  orthodoxy.  If  the  writer,  when  ho 
penned  the  note  here  quoted,  was  acquainted  with  the  worlcs  of  that  duitLnguish- 
ed  acbcrfar,  he  must  have  tcnown  that  to  refer  to  him  as  a  supporter  of  the  view 
advocated  in  the  Kecords  of  Creation,  was  |ireciaely  alcin  to  the  proceeding  of 
him  who  is  said  to  have  adduced  the  words  "  There  is  no  God"  in  proof  of  atbe* 
lam  ;  omitting  the  previous  clause,  "  The  fool  liath  said  in  his  heart."  If,  on  the 
other  band,  he  was  not  acquainted  with  thoae  works,  he  acted  with  culpable 
nHhneas  in  concluding  from  a  scrap  in  which  so  wide  a  reservation  of  ''all  due 
allowance"  is  made,  and  which  had  reached  him  aC  second  or  third  hand,  that 
Sir  William  saw  the  orthodox  view  "  in  a  strong  light,''  I  have  much  too  high 
an  opinion  of  Archbishop  Sumner's  sense  and  honesty  to  imagine  for  a  momoot, 
that,  even  in  early  youth,  and  while  performing  the  one-sidc-d  part  of  a  prias* 
essayist  and  special  pleader,  he  could  knowingly  misrepresent  the  opinion  of  the 
great  Orientalist;  and  tfa«  improbability  of  such  an  idea  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  parenthetical  clause,  as  quoted,  wants  an  important  word,  which, 
bad  It  been  before  him,  could  not  have  failed  to  warn  him  i  though  wonderfully 
dull  to  the  hint  which  the  words  even  aa  printed  were  calculated  to  afford,)  of 
the  expediency  of  resorting  to  the  writings  of  Sir  William  Jones  in  quest  of  pre- 
cise information.  For,  in  the  original,  the  clause  is—"  all  due  allowance  being 
made  for  a  Jl^urativt  Eastern  style  ;"  which  qualification,  being  exceedingly 
comprehensive,  might  have  authorised,  in  the  mouth  of  Dr  Middleton  himself, 
the  very  words  supposed  to  be  so  "  strongly"  against  his  opinion. 

Vet  the  suspicion  of  an  inifntion  to  garble  the  clause  is  disagreeably  sug. 
gcsted  io  us  by  the  circumstance,  that,  in  quoting  it,  the  writer  does  not,  in 
either  of  the  (irst  two  ciUtions  of  his  work  (which  are  all  that  I  have  seen),  in- 
clude it  within  the  marks  of  quotation.  This,  however,  may  be  in  conaequenoe 
of  a  mere  typographical  oversight. 

The  fact  is,  that  ;SLr  William  Jones,  in  bis  Ninth  AnniTersary  Disoourae  to 
the  Asiatic  Society,  delivered  on  23d  February  1792,  so  far  from  countenan- 
cing the  liternl  interprotution  of  this  part  of  Genesis,  tiet»all>t  ttattt  in  tk4 
plainett  lartf/uaye  tht  oyi>iwn  irliieh  Sttntiter  co-mJcmni,  iirui  whiffi  JJr  JUiUdUtoH 
$o  ably  tuiviicaUt  ,>  If  the  resdiT  is  incredulous,  let  him  read  and  judge  of  the 
following  words: — "  After  describing  with  awful  sublimity,"  says  Sir  William, 
*'  the  creation  of  this  Univ(<rsc,  he  (MueesJ  asserts,  that  one  pair  of  every  animal 
■pedes  was  called  from  nothing  into  existence ;  that  the  huinnn  pair  were  stn>ng 
enough  to  be  happy,  but  free  to  be  miserable ;  ttiat,  from  delusion  and  temerity, 
they  disobeyed  their  Supreme  Benefactor,  whose  goodness  could  not  pardon  tbrm 
consistently  witli  his  justice,  and  that  they  received  a  punishment  adequate  to 
their  disobedionce,  but  softenpd  by  a  mysterious  promise  to  be  Bcconiplishi-d  in 
their  dnitcendnnts.  We  cannot  but  believe,  on  th^  supposition  just  made"  (for  the 
sake  of  argument)  "of  a  history  uninspired,  that  these  facts  were  delivered  by 
tradition  from  the  first  pair,  and  rtlntcd  by  Motes  in  a  f^urative  tiyU ,-  not 
that  sort  of  allegory,  which  rhetoricians  describe  aa  a  mere  aM-^mblage  of  met 
phors,  but  in  ihf  tymliolical  mt^dt  of  writing  adi?}'t<d  >>y  Jl,'attern  tar/^i,  to  tmMlitt 
aad  diyni/y  kitu^rttnl  truth  i  and,  if  this  Mere  a  tin)<>  for  «urh  tllu«trations.  we' 
julght  producp  the  same  account  of  the  crrat';on  and  the  fnll,  o»|irpssrd  by  sym- 
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rallf^,  thero  is  do  iraperatire  necessity  to  al>antion  the  belief  that  the 
Decalogue,  in  which,  as  it  stands  in  our  Catechism,  the  six  days*  crea- 

ioarly  aimilar,  from  the  PiiriDss  themRclves,  and  even  from  the  VM«, 
V  •■««  to  tt&nd  next  in  antiquity  to  thp  Five  Books  of  Moites.     .     .     . 

'1  •  lioo  of  the  Mosaic  history  with  that  of  the  Rospel  by  a  chain  of  au- 

)  ctiona  unqueiitionnbly  ancient,  and  apparently  fultilled,  munt  induco 

^  the  U«brew  narrative  more  than  humiui  in  it»  origin,  and  come* 
^uwully  true  in  etxry  inbttantutl  jiart  of  it,  thouffh  potrihly  exfiretitd  in  figurativt 
lanffma'/t :  as  many  It'imed  and  [tiuut  tnen  have  btlieved,  and  ai  the  nu>»t  pious 
•toy  htttfvt  witlwut  injury,  AND  rRUHACH  WITH  ADTANTAOE,  to  the  cOUM  of  rt- 
9foUd  rfligion."—(Wor)u,  vol.  i.,  pp.  134,  137.) 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  the  »oundno6B  of  that  verdict  of  posterity  which 
Ijronounoe*  8ir  William  Jone«  to  have  displayed,  aa  a  generulizer  and  reasonrr, 
no  prr-Wninent  abilities  ;  since  anij)le  experience  proves  that  the  talent  for 
Imonagea  bean  no  constant  proportion  to  other  intellectual  gift*.  But  this, 
»t  TcAtt.  I  think  may  be  affirmed  with  truth — that  if  the  opinion  of  any 
gie  arholar,  beyond  any  other  io  modern  times,  may  be  regarded  aa  dc- 
ve  of  the  question  in  hand,  that  tcholar  in  Sir  William  done*  ,■  a  man  who  haa 
bc«D  excelled  in  his  own  particular  department  of  knowledge  ;  a  sincere 
ifigbtfui  believer  in  the  Divine  origin  alike  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
diapena&tion  it  is  a  sequel  to  ;  and,  equally  with  Locke  himself,  a  devoted 
t  vt  truth,  ever  ready  and  eager  to  follow  her  whithersoever  she  might 
"  It  Is  not,"  says  he,  in  the  essay  from  which  the  scrap  quoted  by  Sum- 
it  tAken — **  tt  it  not  the  truth  of  our  national  religion,  aa  such,  that  I  have 
hf«r*.  •  it  ia  trntfa  itself;  and,  if  any  cool  unbiassed  reAsoner  will  clearly 
e<  '>e,  that  Mosea  drew  his  narrative  through  Egyptian  conduits  from  the 

}.  .'Un  tains  of  Indian  literature,  I  ehall  esteem  him  as  a  frieud  for  having 

W'-vriffii  my  mind  from  a  capital  error,  and  promise  to  stand  among  the  foremost 
in  agisting  to  circulate  the  truth  which  he  has  aacertained." — {On  tht  Oods  of 
Ortdtt,  Italy,  and  India  ,■  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i,,  p.  225  ;  or  Works  of  Sir 
Jonca,  vol.  i..  p.  233.)  And  in  his  Tenth  Anniversary  Discourse  be  saya: 
W*  cannot  surely  deem  it  an  inconsiderable  advantage,  that  all  our  historical 
have  confirmed  the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  primitive  world ;  and  our 
tmonv  on  that  subject  ought  to  have  the  greater  weight,  because,  if  the  r«- 
:  i)b«ervattoos  bad  been  totally  different,  we  should  nevertheless  have 
t  Jiein,  not  indeed  with  equal  pleasure,  but  with  equal  confidence  ;  fur 

ni'jhtv,  and,  whatever  be  its  consequences,  mmt  aluaym  prevail." — (Ai, 
■J.,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  iii.,  or  WW/t«,  vol.  i.,  p.  146.  See  also  bis  Eighth  Anniversary 
larourse,  At.  Ret.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  19,  or  Work*,  vol.  1.,  p.  127;  and  Aletnoirt,  p. 
0.)  ATI  the  pieces  here  quoted  have,  with  others  by  the  same  author,  been 
'gaotly  reprinted  in  two  small  volumes,  entitled,  "  Discourses,  &c.,  by  Sir 
llliam  Jones;  with  on  Kssay  on  his  Name,  Talents,  and  Character,  by  the 
igbt  Hon.  Lord  Tcignmoutb.  Selected  and  edited  by  James  Elmea.  Loudon, 
1824." 

It  tiae  been  the  misfortune  of  tbia  illustrious  scholar  to  have  hia  religioui  be« 
U«f  misrepresented  also,  in  o  more  vital  point,  by  his  biographer  Lord  Teign- 
moutb.  According  to  that  nobleman  (whose  inaccuracy  in  this  instance  may 
hate  arisen  from  his  being  but  little  accustomed  to  discriminate  between 
altadea  of  theological  opinion).  Sir  William,  in  a  certain  prayer  found  among 
hia  paper*.  "  expresaes  his  exclusive  reliance  on  the  merits  of  hia  Uedcemer  for 
bia  accxptKBce  with  God°'  {M<moir$,  p.  359.)  Whereas,  in  reality,  the  prayer 
IndlrabM  the  reverse  of  tliis  ;  being  exactly  auch  as  Priestley,  Cbanning,  or  any 
oCbar  Unitarian,  might  have  written  :  it  does  not  even  allude  to  the  merits  of  a 
AtdBtmer,  but  ei presides  reliance  on  the  divine  mercy  alone — "  Admit  me,  nut 
wtlghl"'-  ii'V  >tti  worthiness,  but  through  thy  mercy  declared  in  Christ,  into  thy 
iMaTri  III*."     {11.,  p.  2.50.)     llis  Lordship  also  reprea«nta  Sir  Williuui 

the  divinity  of  our  Saviour;''  a  tenet,  the  fact  of  his  holding 
hicb  »•  xviUent  to  Uiis  extent  only — that  he  believed  in  the  dirinc  character 
«h«  Havlour,  aa  peculiarly,  and  in  a  much  higher  sense  than  in  the  cose  of  any 
n.an,  the  ''  Son  of  Uod"  (a  title  which  he  points  out  woa  extensively 
the  Jews) ;  but  apparently  without  regarding  Jeaas  oa  either  eter- 
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tion  and  neventh  day's  rest  are  lueutioucd  as  the  r«&8on  why  the  S&h 
bath  was  instituted,  waa  really  given  by  God.  If,  iad«'ed,  every  wnrd 
In  the  Pentateuch  had  b«en  written  by  STosos,  and  if  it  hiul  coiiio  down 
to  us  without  additlciii  or  Alteration,  the  conclusion  would  have  be<'n 
inevitable  that  the  Fourth  Coiniuandnient  delivered  to  tlie  Jews  at 
Mount  Sinai  was  not  of  Divine  origin.  Bat,  without  adverting  to 
the  ample  dincussions  which  have  lat«ly  taken  place  among  biblical 
scholars  about  the  authorship  and  history  of  the  Pentateuch,*  it  is 
sufficient  to  remind  the  reader,  that,  assuming  Moses  to  have  written 
those  Books,  still  it  is  universally  admitted,  and  iitdeed  is  undeni- 
able, that  numorous  additions  have  been  made  to  them  in  much  later 
times.  '*  In  the  Pentateuch,"  says  Bishop  Marsh,  "  we  sometimes 
find  names  of  places,  which  names  were  not  given  to  those  places  till 
afu-r  tho  time  of  Moses.  .  .  .  Other  passages,  which  could  nor 
have  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  are  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion :  '  These  are  the  kings  that  reigned  over  tho  land  of  K<lon), 
before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel'  (Cxen. 
xxxvi,  31).  These  wonls  were  un<loubtfldly  written  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  monarchy  in  Israel,  and  therefore  long  after  the  time 
of  Moses.  But  they  do  not  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  itself  was  not 
written  by  Moses.  They  only  show,  that  we  have  here  an  addition 
to  the  text  of  Moses.  Now  such  atldrtions  do  not  affect  the  general 
authenticity  of  the  work,  and  arc  easily  distinguished  from  what  was 
writt-en  by  Moses. 

"  Additions  of  another  kind  are  such  as  that  which  is  found  in  the 
thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  Tho  thirty-third  chapter, 
which  contains  the  blessings  pronounced  by  Moses  on  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  has  evident  tokens  of  being  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  tiA 
finished  by  Moses  himself.  But  as  some  account  of  his  death  apjieared 
a  necessary  addition  to  it,  the  supplement  waa  made,  and  probably  by 
Joshua,  whence  it  was  ongi'aftod  on  tho  book  itself." f 

Now,  as  it  happens,  there  is  uuich  reason  to  suppose  that  some  of 
the  priests,  who,  if  they  tliomsolves  inidorstood  not  literally,  at  least 
know  that  the  Jewish  common  people  did  so  understand,  the  story  of 
the  creation,  thought  proper  to  a«ld  to  tho  Fourth  CommaDdmont,  as 
written  on  the  tables  of  stuno  at  Mount  Sinai,  tho  "  reason  annexed" 

nally  coexistent  with  the  Fnther,  or  hia  eqnal  in  power  and  glory.  The  peru- 
8k1  of  two  pauages  in  his  Works  (vol.  i.,  pp.  277,  496),  in  connection  with  the 
prayer  above  quoted,  leaves  on  my  mind  a  strong  impresaion  that  Sir  WilLiam 
Jones  waa  a  Unitarian. 

*  See  Do  Wette's  Critical  and  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  and  enlarged  by  Theodore  Parker 
(Boston,  1843J  ;  Dr  Giles's  Hebrew  Records — An  Historical  Enquiry  concerning 
the  Age,  Authorship,  and  Authenticity  of  the  Old  Testttment  (London,  Z830) : 
W.  R.  Greg's  Creed  of  Christendom,  its  Foundations  and  Su[>crstructure,  chap, 
ill.,  on  "  The  Authorship  and  Authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Canon  generally  ''  (London,  1851; ;  ^bbaths — An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
of  Septenary  Institutions,  Ac,  reprinted  from  the  Westminster  Review  for 
Oct.  1850,  p.  39 ;  Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon, 
by  Mosas  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Andover,  Moss.  (Andover.  1845) ;  and  Kitto's  Cyolopwdia  of  Biblical  Litera- 
tare  (the  unabridged  edition),  articles  Genesis,  Dedtebonomt,  and  Pbnta- 

TEDCH. 

t  Lectures  on  the  Scvornl  Branches  of  Divinity,  Part  VII.,  Liect.  34, 
pp.  66,  67.  68. 
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it  iu  tlie  twentieth  chaptarul'  Exodus,  from  wiiicli  luaiuly  our  unii* 
»ftr)*copy  is  taken  ; — the  inteiition  of  which  proceeding  proliably  wa»», 
lio  (iiapoHci  the  people  more  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been  to 
holy  the  Sftbhath,  which  the  original  commaudnieut  had  barely 
luted  to  be  ol>aerved. 

ius  tells  118  that  the  Jews,  like  other  ancient  peoples,  "  were 
9rts,  the  learned  and  unluarncd  ;  that  the  latter  of  those,  or 
Ihe  multitndo,  were  subjected  by  Moses  to  the  literal  observation  of 
lhi»  lawg.  ns  delivered  in  word*  ;  but  tho  men  of  stronger  minds  were 
llrecd  from  that  subjection,  and  trained  to  a  more  divine  philosophy, 
land  to  penetrate  into  the  hidden  meaning."    Agreeably  to  which  dis- 
tinction, ho  says  that  "  thoy  had  public  readers  or  interpreters  called 
\D<rvUrotfK,  who  explained  the  recondit*  and  enigmatical  sense,  not 
irouiisruously  to  all,  but  to  such  only  as  were  qualifietl  to  receive  it." 
\AU  which  he  confirms  by  the  authority  of  Philo  and  Aristobulus,  and 
lhocon«tant  practice  of  the  Kssenes,  who  followed  this  figurative  man- 
ner of  expounding,  which,  even  in  those  days,  says  Dr  Middleton,  was 
called  ancient.* 

That  some  of  these  Dcuierotw,  or  other  expoundei-s  or  custodiers  of 
Jthe  Book  of  the  Law,  or  its  restorers  after  the  Captivity,  |  made  an 
|iiion  to  the  Fourth  Commandment,  seems  probable  from  the  fact, 
in  the  two  copies  of  the  Decalogue  given  in  the  Fontatcuch,  the 
of  that  Commandment  are  slightly  different,  and  the  reasons 
snoexed  to  '\t  in  no  rcsjifd  the  tame. 


Ib  Bzodiu  zx.,  8-11,  we  rttd  :  "  Rc- 
Bb«r  the  ■abbAth-day,  to  keep  it 
My.  Six  daja  atuklt  thou  labour,  and 
do  all  thy  work  :  Bat  tho  seventh  day 
u  the  sabbath  of  tho  Lord  thy  God  :  in 
ll  tbou  ehatt  not  do  any  work,  thou, 
oor  ihy  two,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy 
jBElt-flcrvaDt,  nor  thy  inaid-8(>rv«nt,  nor 
ittle,  nor  tby  stranger  that  is 
Iby  gales :  For  in  six  davR  the 
i  iniwie  heaven  and  earth,  the  ^(ea, 
all  thnt  in  them  is,  and  rested 
^Mventb  day:  wherefore  the  I^rd 
bleased  the  f«bbath-day,  and  hallowed 
It." 


But  in  Deut.  v.,  12-15,  we  read: 
"  Keep  the  sabbath-day  to  sanctify  it, 
an  the  Lord  thy  (lod  hath  commanded 
thee.  Six  days  thou  shalt  labour,  and 
do  all  thy  work  :  But  the  seventh  day 
is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God : 
in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou, 
nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  thy 
man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor 
thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy 
cuttle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates ;  that  thy  man-servant  and 
thy  maid-scrvaut  may  rest  as  well  aa 
thou.  iNnd  remember  that  thou  wast 
a  servant  in  tho  land  of  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee 
oat  thence  through  a  mighty  hand  and 
by  a  stretched-out  arm  :  therefore  tho 
Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep 
the  sabbath-day. 

1*r)pp«r.  Evang.,  t.  8,  x.  xi. ;  I.  11,  v. ;  qaotedin  Middletoa'sMlfcellaneous 

Work*,  vol,  ii-  p.  126. 

t  It  b  generally  slated  by  biblical  critics  that  Ezra,  in  unison  with  other 

I  diitinpiiahcd  men  of  his  time,  completed  the  collection  of  the  Sacred  Writings 

inr  «h»  .l-w«.      Aivording  to  Dr  Davidson,  *'  He  revised  the  various  books,  cor- 

iliat  had  crept  into  them,  and  rendered  the  Old  Testament 

iitn  error.     Thus  a  correct  and  genuine  copy  wae  furnished 

Mr-ivpn.     Exra,  Ncheraiah,  und  those  with  whom  he  was 

',    guided  in   tho  work  of  completing  the  canon." — 

'  >>.,  vol.  i.,  p.  488,  art,  (^uiTicisM,  BiBt.iCAl,.     Sec  also 

\  in  the  name  volume,  p.  690.)     For  all  this,  however,  there  is  no 

y  iJiaik  Lrudition ;  and  the  notion  that  the  collectors  and  reittorera 


Tt  may  l>e  asaumed  that,  whether  ui-  nut  Moses  wag  tlin  wriior  of  (li« 
I'entateuch,  both  of  these  reasons  were  uot  inscribed  n\nm  the  tablea 

of  these  books  were  inspired  to  do  lo  witli  perfpct  correctnwi,  Is  not  oalj  gr&> 
tuitous,  but  at  varisDco  with  the  rcsiionable  inference  that  if  Ibey  h<til  b«eQ 
so  irisptrcd.  they  would  not  have  inserted,  or  allowed  to  remaui,  in  a  Divine 
tlomnmndnieut,  as  the  ground  of  the  duty  of  Subbsth-observauce,  a  statement 
which  science  disproves  ;  nor  have  transmitted  to  posterity  two  discrepant 
editions  of  the  Decalogue,  and  two  so  contradictory  statements  ooQceming  the 
second  or  substituted  pair'of  tables,  as  we  find  in  the  two  books :  naaiely,  Isi, 
that  it  was  Hutu  who  "  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of  the  covenant,  tb« 
ten  commandments"  (Exod.  xxxiv.,  27,  '2S);  and  '2dly,  that  it  was  not  Moses, 
but  Me  Lord,  who  '^  wrote  on  the  tables,  accordini;  to  the  first  writing,  the  ten 
oomroandnients,  ,  .  .  and  gave  them'' (says  Moses)  "  tuito  me"  (Dent.  x.  2,  4.) 
If  it  be  suggested  that  the  text  inny  have  been  corrupted  in  later  time*,  [  reply 
that  this,  if  it  could  be  proved,  would  only  b«  getting  rid  of  one  source  of  un- 
certuinty  by  opening  a  wider  and  more  troublesome  one. — Other  scholars  have 
nude  a  more  modest  claim  on  behalf  of  Kzra.  "  Prideaus,''''  aays  the  author  of  the 
article  Hiulk  in  the  Knct/tU-ifiadia  Ttritanniea,  "  is  of  opinion  that  Esra  made 
additions  in  several  parts  of  the  I5lble,  where  anything  appeared  necessary  for 
illustrating,  connecting,  or  completing  the  work  ;  in  tvhich  h»  MAY  hav«  6^«is 
iuiisted  bjf  tht  tame  inti'irtuU'n  by  wMeh  they  uirrt  firtt  written.  Among  SUcfa 
additions  are  to  be  reclconed  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  in  which  Moaea 
seems  to  give  an  account  of  bis  own  death  and  burial,  and  the  succession  of 
Joshua  after  him.  To  the  same  cause,  our  learned  author  thinks,  are  to  be  at- 
tributed many  other  interpolations  in  the  Bible,  which  created  diffieultiea  and 
objections  to  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  text,  nowise  to  be  solved  without 
allowing  them." — (Vol.  iv.,  p.  613,  7tii  ed.) 

Thot  Etra  and  his  coadjutors  modernised  the  langvagt  of  the  Pentateuch,  is 
an  idea  naturally  suggested  to  the  believer  in  its  high  antiquity,  by  the  won-> 
derfully  litlle  ditfer<>nce  between  its  phraseology  and  that  of  books  written  a 
thousand  years  after  the  time  of  Moses.  "  It  is  one  of  the  (uxnal  cbaraclcristiQ* 
of  the  Ilcbrcw  language,"  says  Dr  John  Nicholson,  "  as  seen  in  all  the  bookA 
prior  to  the  Exile,  that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  tome  isolated,  bat  im- 
portant, archaii-nis,  such  as  in  the  form  uf  the  pronoun,  &c.  (the  best  collection 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  Havernick,  SiuUit.  in  dai  Alu  ?V*t.  I.,  ;.,  p.  183,  seq.), 
it  preserves  an  unparalleled  general  uniformity  of  structure.  The  extent  to 
which  this  uniformity  prevails  may  be  estimated,  either  by  the  fact  that  ii  h»t 
furnished  many  moilurn  scholars,  who  reason  from  the  analogies  diitrovered  in 
the  changes  in  other  languages  in  a  given  period,  with  an  argument  to  slicw 
that  the  Pentateuch  could  not  have  been  written  at  so  remote  a  date  as  is 
generally  believed  (Genesius,  Guch,  <Ur  JUl>r.  Sprat.hf,  $8);  or  by  the  conclu- 
sion, a  fortiori,  which  Havernick,  whose  express  object  it  is  to  vindicate  ku 
received  antiquity,  candidly  concedes,  that  '  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  Esra, 
and  Nebemiab.  are  the  earlUtt  In  which  the  language  differs  sensibly  from  that 
in  the  historical  portions  of  the  Pentateuch '  (L'inUit.  i.,  p.  180.)  We  are  here 
solely  concerned  with  the  fact  that  this  uniformity  of  type  exists.  The  general 
causes  to  which  it  is  to  be  ascribed  are  to  be  sought  in  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage itself,  as  less  susceptible  of  change  ;  in  the  stationary  civilization  of  the 
Hebrews  during  the  period -,  and  in  their  comparative  isolation  as  regarded 
nations  of  foreign  language  (^ee  Kwaid's  Hebr.  Oram,,  §  7)>  The  particular 
causes  depend  on  the  age  and  author  auigned  to  each  book  falling  «itLin  this 
period,  ond  involve  questions  utterly  alien  to  the  scope  of  this  article.'* — (Kltto's 
C'ytl.  of  Bib.  Lit.,  vol.  i..  p.  824,  aru  IIebhew  Lasooaqe.) 

The  causes  here  referred  to  will  hardly  satisfy  those  who  remember  that,  even 
in  Solomon's  reign,  the  civilization  of  the  Hebrews  was  much  greater  tbon  in 
the  time  of  Moses  ;  thot  intercourse  always  existed  between  them  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  their  other  neighbours ;  and  that  there  are  natural  internal  causes 
fbr  frequent  changes  in  the  forma  of  speech.  But  on  this  subject  I  refer  to  the 
works  of  De  Wette  and  Dr  Uilea  on  the  one  side,  and  Moses  Stuart  on  the 
other. 

l>r  Nicholson,  in  oonclading  the  article  above  quotedj  offers  to  British  theolo- 
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of  (tone  (for  hitd  tUey  been  bu,  it  isi  likvly  tliat  buth  would  hnve  biM«n 
recorded  ia  eacb  of  the  two  copies  of  the  Deoftloguc) ;  and  soitio  rom- 
mentfttors  bavo  ev)«n  concluded  that  the  discrepance  ninkes  it  doubtful 
if  rithrr  of  tho  reasons  was.  But  suppo>sing  that  otio  of  the  editioius 
of  the  Coinmandmt'Ut,  imdnding  tho  reason  annoxod,  i*  authentic,  T 
thiuk  we  are  iHuind  to  prefer  that  j^iven  In  Peuteronouiy,  which  not 
■leirly  omits  the  reference  to  an  alleged  fact  of  no  special  interest  to 
the  Israelites  at  the  time,  and  which  science  utterly  disproves, — but, 
with  evident  suitableness  to  existing  circumstances,  represents  the 
Sabbath  as  instituted  in  commemoration  of  their  recent  deliverance 
from  Bgj-ptian  taskmasters. 

Thus  a  discrepance,  which  has  at  all  times  been  a  source  of  perplex- 
ity t«  theologians,  is  found  at  last  to  be  the  means  of  delivering  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  if  not  the  whole  Decalogue,  or  even  the  Jewish 
Iaw  id  all  its  departments,  from  what,  in  other  circumstances,  might 
have  seemed  a  fatal  objection  to  its  Divine  authority  ! 

The  impossibility  of  giviug  any  rational  account  of  the  diflcrenco 
betweon  the  two  editions  of  the  Commandment,  on  the  supposition 
that  both  are  genuine,  and  that  a  reason  was  aunexed  to  tho  pro* 
cept  as  written  on  the  table  of  stone,  may  be  seen  from  Bishop 
Watwa's  attempt,  in  his  Apology  for  tho  Bible,  to  obviate  the  dilli- 
culty.  Speaking  of  the  Sabbath,  he  says :  "  As  to  there  being  two 
reuons  given  for  its  l)eing  kept  holy — one,  that  on  that  day  God 
rMtcd  from  the  work  of  creation  ;  the  other,  that  on  that  day  God  bad 
given  them  reftt  from  the  servitude  of  Egypt — I  sec  no  contradiction  in 
Ihc  accounts.  If  a  man,  in  writing  the  hi.story  of  Bngland,  should  in- 
form his  readers,  that  the  Parliament  hsui  ordered  tho  fifth  of  No- 
vember to  be  kept  holy,  because  on  that  day  God  had  didivered  the 
uation  from  a  bloody  intended  massacre  by  gunpowder ;  and  if,  in  an- 
other part  of  his  history,  he  should  assign  the  deliverance  of  our  church 
and  nation  from  Po[K!ry  and  arbitrary  power,  by  the  arrival  of  King 
William,  as  a  reason  for  its  being  kept  holy,  would  any  one  contend  that 
hcw.os  not  justified  in  both  these  ways  of  expression,  or  that  we  ough^ 
from  thence  to  conclude  that  ho  was  not  the  author  of  them  both  2" 

ci^riv  joiiic  ■dvicc,  which  Ihoy  would  do  well  to  consider,  a«  to  the  necessity  of 

.•   themselves  to  judpe  of,  and,  wht-re  nocoasary,  discuss  in  a  scholar- 

i.-n,  the  bold  inquiries  of  the  Gprraan  theolofrinns.     These,  he  justly 

c<U«r\i<«,  "  M'i// force  theinnelves  on  our  notice.      It  is  imponiblo  for  us  much 

longer  to  be  ignorant  of  their  existence;  for  that  wbifli  no  Engliith  hooksullcr 

ventures  to  undertake,  finds  a  more  enterprising  publisher  in  Aroorica,  and 

soon  vinii?  our  ^hnroa  in  an  English  dress.     Thei>e  invpsligntions  are  conducted 

in  a  spirit  of  philoloj^lcal  and  historical  criticism  which  has  never  yet  been 

brought  to  beor.  with  such  forc«i,  on   tho   most  important   biblical   questions. 

The  wounds  w  hich  they  deal  to  the  ancient  traditions  cannot  be  healed  by  rc- 

f<Tenre  to  coinmentotors  whose   generation  knew  nothing  of  our  doubts  and 

diflinilfiffs.     The  cure  must  lie  SYmpathctic  ;  it  must  he  effected  by  the  m.me 

lint  caused   the  wound.     If  the  monstrous   disproportion  whirh  books 

•  •  ecclesiastical  antiquity  bear,  in  almost  every  theological  bookseller's 

•-- those  relating  M  biblical  philology,  be  an  evidence  of  the  degree 

to  *i :  xtudies  have  fallen  into  neglect,  and  if  the  few  books  in  which 

an  S'  ,  :«  with   Hebrew  is  necessary,  which  do  appear,  are  a  fair  proof 

of  oar  present  ability  to  meet  tlic  Germans  with  their  own  weapons — then 
Iher*  !>  in<1pod  an  argent  necessity  that  theological  students  should  prepare  for 
tku  !!  ^-mands  of  the  future.'* 

f>  'f  was  given  by  a  writer  In  the  ZWinfttiryA  Ktvuw  ■oIong'AgO 

M  laai  <\>A    II v.,  p.  St<lb),  but  with  little  apparent  rflVct. 
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One  may  ima^ne,  without  much  ditlicully,  the  smile  which  luust 
have  played  upon  the  sharp  foaturos  of  Tom  Paine  when  he  read  this 
portion  of  Watson's  answer  to  his  Age  of  Reason  ;  since,  by  evading 
the  real  difficulty,  the  Bishop  here  virtually  ronfesses  his  inahility 
to  meet  it.  For  the  question  is  not  about  a  difference  between  two 
"  nccouuts"  merely  (though,  even  as  he  puts  it,  the  case  is  hut  lamely 
hauiUed  by  him),  but  about  a  discrepance  between  two  copies  of  a  Uito 
which  wag  tcritten  cut  it  UtbUi  lyjf  ttone.  A  true  historical  parallel  would 
have  been  the  suppottition,  that  a  writer  of  English  history  ha«l  in  one 
part  of  his  work  given  a  copy  of  an  Act  of  Parlianient,  passed  imme- 
diately after  the  discover}'  of  the  OunpowJer  Plot,  ordaining  ihe  6th  of 
November  to  be  kept  holy  for  the  express  and  solo  reason  that  Go<l 
had  delivered  the  nation  from  a  bloody  intended  massivcre ;  and  in 
another  part  of  his  history  had  given  a  second  copy  of  the  same  Act, 
in  which  was  assigned,  not  this  reason,  but  the  allegation  that  on  the 
6lh  of  November  an  old  British  king,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  had  finished  the  great  Druidical  temple  of  Stonehenge, 
and  ordained  that,  in  commemoration  of  this  event,  the  day  should 
be  observed  ajs  a  festival  for  evt-r.  In  such  a  case  everybody  would 
have  seen  in  a  momout^  that  both  copies  of  the  statute  of  James  I. 
could  not  be  the  genuine  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  c«py  in 
which  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  mentioned  waa  much  the  more  likely  to 
be  so. — Baxter,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  makes  an  equally  deplorable 
figure.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  doth  Deut.  v.  repeat  it 
(the  Fourth  Commandment)  in  so  dilTerent  words  ?"  he  has  nothing 
better  to  say  than  this :  "  Because  the  words  are  but  for  the  senite, 
and  they  being  kept  in  the  ark  as  written  in  stone  and  safe  from 
alteration,  Moses,  in  Deut.  v.,  gave  them  the  sense,  and  added  some 
of  his  own  explication  ;  and  nothing  is  altered  to  obscure  the  sense.'* 
{Works,  vol.  xix.,  p.  18G.)  Would  a  similar  explanation  satisfy  any 
reader  of  the  supposed  history  of  England  ?  Would  the  theory  be 
for  a  moment  listened  to,  that  tho  Act  of  Parliament  being  kept 
among  the  public  records,  and  safe  from  alteration,  the  historian  gave 
the  sense  of  it,  and  ivldcd  some  of  his  own  explication,  williout  alter- 
ing anything  to  obscure  the  sense?  In  the  modern  case  supposed,  an 
appeal  mitihl  bo  made  to  tho  reconls  of  Parliament,  and  so  the  ques- 
tion be  di-ti<nnjned,  whether  the  Gunpowder  Plot  or  the  completion 
of  the  temple  of  Stonehenge  was  the  real  origin  of  the  festival  ;  but 
how  conld  Baxter,  or  how  can  wc,  who  have  no  access  to  the  tables  on 
which  the  Decalogue  was  inscribed,  discover  that  tho  worth?  in  the 
Exodus  edition  of  the  Commandment,  and  not  those  in^the  Deuteronomy 
edition,  were  those  which  were  "  written  in  stone  ?" 

Dr  t^eddes,  in  his  Translation  of  tho  Old  Testament,  prints  the 
Decalogue  in  capital  letters,  and  in  Deuteronomy  terminates  those  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment  at  the  word  "  gates  f  lie  then  interpolates 
"  Ac,"  to  signify  that  Moses  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  transcribe  a 
second  time  the  reason  annexed  in  Exodus ;  and  adds,  in  small  letters, 
the  reason  which  ia  annexed  in  Deuteronomy — thus  representing  it  as 
not  a  part  of  what  was  WTittou  on  stone,  but  an  explanatory  remark 
which  Moses  did  take  the  trouble  to  a^ld,  in  writing  the  Book  of  Deute- 
ronomy. This  ia  no  doubt  very  ingenious  ;  but  even  were  such  extra- 
vagant conjectures  allowable,  the  question  would  still  in  vain  demand 
a  reply — Why  cut  off  the  "reason'"  from  the  Commandment  as  re- 
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corded  in  Deuteronomy,  and  let  it  stAud  in  that  found  in  Kx<k1u8  ;  in- 
stead of  cutting  it  ort"  from  Exodus,  and  Jetting  it  stand  in  Doute- 
roaomy  ?  If  the  int«rnal  evidence  of  proiiability  be  regarded — even 
indfjMindently  of  the  bearings  of  astronomy  and  geology  on  the 
question — is  not  the  balance  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latkr  ? 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Jewish  cosmogony,  I  cannot  help  so- 
liciting the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  reli- 
gious work  lately  published  by  one  of  the  present  Professors  of  science 
ir.  «K..  "-i  varsity  of  Edinburgh.  "  On  the  subject  of  Bible  teaching 
I  •  0  to  the  laws  of  nature,"  says  he,  "  the  following  remarks  of 

C  .lu^.^.  u  'iftcrvt  to  be  studied :  '  Open  the  Bible,  examine  the  fifty  sacred 

thors  tliercin,  from  Moses — who  wrote  in  the  wiblernesa  400  years 
before  the  siegfe  of  Troy — to  the  fisherman  sou  of  Zobedee,  who  wrote 
loOO  years  later  in  Ephesua  and  Fatmos,  under  the  reign  of  Domi- 
ixaa ;  a»d  toc  will  find  noke  op  those  mistakes  wmcn  thjb 

SCIEVCB    OP    EVRRY   COUNTRY  DETKCTR  IN  THB    WORKS  OF  PSBCEDINO 

«xxKRAno5.s.  Carefully  go  through  the  Bible  from  Clenesis  to  Reve- 
l«tton,  in  search  of  such  faults ;  and  as  you  carry  ou  the  iiivesttgittion, 
rMMnber  that  it  is  a  book  which  treats  of  everything,  uhich  dexcribeg 
maturt,  which  recounts  its  wonders,  which  reMrdg  its  creation,  vihicli  tclU 
u*  of  th<  fomuition  of  the  heavens^  of  the  light,  of  tiK  watert,  of  iJie  air,  of 
tkt  nu/untaint,  of  animaU,  and  of  plaiitg ; — that  it  is  a  book  which  ac- 
quaintA  ns  with  the  first  revolutions  of  the  world,  and  which  foretells  also 
its  Ust; — that  it  is  a  book  which  debcbibes  them  with  ciucumstan- 
TIAI.  DEtULB,  invests  them  with  sublime  poetry,  and  chant«  them  in 

firnrvnt  oolodiee Well,  search  in  its  50  authors,  its  66 

books,  its  1 189  rhupters,  and  it«  31,173  verses, — search  for  n  sitiglc  o»»< 
if  0te  Aautand trron  mth  which  mery  a luient  and  mohrrv  authar  abounds, 
■Am  lAty  spwk  of  th/f  hfaven$  or  of  the  earth,  of  their  revdutum*  or  their 
dfmentt,  AXD  Tou  will  fail  to  fikd  it.  .  ,  ,  It  never  does  vio- 
Imce  Utfiwts,  nor  to  the  principles  of  sound  tuitvnd  philosophy.  Never 
nr  OXK  MKULK  iNBTAsrcE  will  vou  Jitul  it  in  opposition  to  the  jxi^t  ideas 
lAkh  fcienc*  hue  given  w,  rt^jarding  the  form  of  our  globe,  its  miignUudt, 
AXD  rni  OEOLOOT.  .  .  .  There  is,  therefore,  ko  physical  enROR 
wiiATBTBnixTHEScRirTt'REs;  arw/Mw  TRANSCENDENT  FACT, 
W  ■ '■  t-'-^^ft  mom  admirable  in  pivportion  as  it  is  made  the  subject  of 
f  ligation,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  inspiration  which  dic- 

I  i,  EVEN  TO  THEIR  LEAST  EXPRESSIONS.'"* 

liis  GausAon  is  ac([uaiuted  with  physical  science,  or  he  is  not 
I  ',  how  comes  he  to  make  the  bold  and  (as  we  must,  on  the 

r-  1  regard  them)  most  impudent  and  unwan-antable  assertions 

.  just  been  quoted  ?    If  ho  is,  then,  unless  insanity  be  pre- 
:  II  Msl  know  that  what  ho  here  aflirms  is  false  ;  and  he  is  barely 
"p  lie  credulity  of  the  ignorant. 

[.ffctjilde  rrofessor  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  know- 
1".  rontaiiiing  these  romantic  fictions,  thinks  that  they 

"(V  by  the  pcoplo  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  mys- 
!i  I  liavc  in  vain  endeavoure<l  tf*  find  a  solution.  That  he, 
1  layman,  unencumbered  by  tbo  trammels  of  the  profcs- 

*  rbyto-Thrology ;  or,  DotaniCAl  Sketches,  tnteatled  to  illastrnte  Iho  Works 
"      '   '      Mutton  Balfour,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Mp<lirino  and   BuUtny  in 
'urgh.     Pp.  205-8.     Edinburgh,  IP51. 
or  iti   tK.?  Theoloffical  School  of  Geneva.     Th*"  work  in 
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sional  theologUn — that  he,  iin  able  teacher  of  science  in  the  metropo- 
litan university  of  Scotland — KOicves  in  the  Hebrew  coaniugouy  anil 
astronomy — as  Gauti»«Mi,  if  sincere,  unquestionably  tloes — is  a  suppo- 
sition hardly  to  be  made.  That,  differing  in  opinion  from  CTaussi.''n,  he 
noverthelcfis  conceives  that  the  cause  of  religion  may  l>e  served  by  pre- 
senting false  assortionafor  the  favourable  consideration  of  bin  reader*, 
\s  equally  at  variance  with  probability."  And,  that  he  quotes  those  nj*- 
BeilionK  in  order  to  excite  the  laughter  or  indignation  of  knowing  and 
discerning  men,  is  inconsistent  at  once  with  the  eeriousnossofhi);  cha- 
racter, the  nature  and  object  of  his  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  tbo 
passage  is  introduced. 

Only  one  other  theory  occurs  t^  me,  and  it  is  this : — That  having 
met  tho  passage  by  chance,  or  had  it  thrust  under  his  notice  by  some 
officious  ^iend,  he  pcruRed  it  hastily,  stutfed  it  a^i  hastily  into  the  book 
he  was  compiling,  was  too  busy  to  read  or  consider  it  in  the  proof-sheet, 
and  sent  it  forth  under  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  for  tho  edification 
of  the  British  people — and  all  this  withuiit  suspecting  for  a  moment 
that  he  was  doing  his  cause  the  disservice  of  oc<;asiuning  "  the  enemies 
of  the  Lord  to  blaqdieme,"  and  tempting,  perhaps,  tho  more  intelli- 

font  among  his  Christian  brethren  to  "  make  shipwreck  of  tboir  faith." 
'or,  as  the  sober-minded  Tillotson  observes,  *' nothing  hath  Iwen  more 
pernicious  to  Christian  religion,  than  tho  vain  pretence  of  men  to 
greater  assurance  concerning  things  relating  to  it,  i/wrn  thfif  can  mak^ 
Qood  :  the  mischief  of  which  is  this — that  when  discermno  axd  ik- 

QUIHITIVB  MEN  FfifD  THAT  MKN   PIllSTEND  TO  OBEATKK  MATTERS  TU AX 

ANY  CAN  rnovE,  this  nutlrs  them  doubt  of  tUl  t/iey  «ay,  atid  to  call  in 
question  the  trni}t  of  Chnntinnity  itsrlf.^^^ 

But  this  mode  of  accounting  for  (.Tausscn's  appearance  under  such 
excellent  patronage  is  not  more  satisfactory  than  Ihe  conjectures  al- 
ready dismissed ;  implying,  as  it  does,  on  the  part  of  the  patron,  such  a 
reckless  disregard  of  his  own  reputation,  and  want  of  respect  for  tho 

which  thU  pftSM^e  occurs  is  not  named  by  Pr  Bolfoar  ;  hut  t  am  able  to  supply 
the  omission  by  referring  to  p.  199  of  a  translation  from  the  French,  entitled, 
"  •  It  is  written  :'  Or,  Every  Word  and  Expression  in  the  Scriptures  provoil  to 
be  from  God.  Uy  Professor  L.  Oaussen.  London,  1847.'^  The  author,  (brn, 
believes  that  hoth  editions  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  are  genuine,  and  that 
God  and  Moses  were  each  the  writer  on  the  tables  of  stone. 

*  •'  For  it  is  no  unrensonnble  discourse  to  say,  that  God  will  not  be  served 
with  a  lie  ;  for  be  docs  not  need  one.  and  he  hath  means  enough  to  support  all 
those  truths  which  he  hath  commanded,  and  hath  supplied  every  honetit  causa 
with  enough  for  its  mnintononce,  and  to  contest  against  its  advemaries.  .  .  . 
Nothing  is  more  dishonourable  to  Gml  than  to  offer  a  sin  in  sacrifice  to  him,  and 
nothing  more  incongruous  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  than  that  truth  and  falsn- 
hood  should  support  each  other,  or  that  true  doctrine  should  live  at  the  charges 
of  a  He." — Tfiylor'i  Libertfi  of  Proj^henjinp,  Sect.  xi. 

See  also  Archbishop  Whntely'g  Essay  on  Pious  Frauds,  in  bis  work  oB  ttia 
Krrors  of  Romanism  having  their  Origin  in  Human  Nature, 

1   Tillotson's  Works,  vol.  is.,  p.  242,  ed.  1759  ;  Sermon  222, 

Strange  to  say,  even  Bivhop  Uorsley  is  guilty  "f  extravagance  not  far  ahort 
of  that  of  Uanseen,  in  reference  to  a  kindred  subject.  He  a>«(<rts  that  "  the 
apostles  and  primitive  teachers  were  profound  metaj'hijx'ciaMt,  the  best  of  mural- 
Ists,  welUinformeJ  hhtoriaM,  accurate  Lrt/ieian*,  and  excellent  jn  a  peculiar 
strain  of  eloquence"'. — (Ordination  Sermon  preached  hffort  Dr  Samuel  Jlallifa», 
quoted  in  Wakefield's  Memoirs,  vol,  i,.  p.  284.)  WakcfielJ  comments  on  tbia 
papsngo  with  coDtemptuoas  severity,  and  takK  occasion  to  lament  that  the  dis- 
positions of  Horsley  should  have  been  ''warped  to  such  an  excessive  obliquity 
as  displays  itself  throughout  his  writings.'^ 


pablir,  n.<i  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  to  the  eniiuent  Professor  in  ques- 
tion, ro  abandon  the  problem  in  (lo»pair. 

It  i  !  3  said  that  the  citizens  ofGla^gow  dislike  to  l>e  anywise 

•XccUe'l  hj  their  neighbouj*s  of  the  Scottish  metropolis.  What  truth 
there  is  in  the  allegation  I  do  not  pretend  U»  ilotermini' ;  but  if  there 
n  any,  they  will  perhaps  learn  with  some  interest,  that,  sublime  as  are 
the  flightA  of  Gaussen  under  the  patronage  of  an  Edinburgh  Frofessor, 
those  of  a  clerical  townsman  of  their  own,  in  reference  to  a  lea<ling 
J.ii^riinriit  ufthc  sauie  subject,  are,  if  not  superior,  at  least  fully  equal, 
ii  i.  to  the  achievements  of  the  other.     For,  not  content  with 

Hi  .  ..i>  general  assertion  "  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  proves 
it--  ir  I  li.  an  inspired  document  by  its  unadorned  brevity  a/ui  compre- 
A<r^«-  liiith:^'*  and  that  "  without  this  history  the  world  would  be  iu 
comparative  darkmsg,  but  that,  in  the  first  paoe  of  Genesis,  a  chiUI  may 
team  more  in  an  hour  than  all  thi  philosophers  in  the  iPorUl  learned  without 
it  in  Uufusiinds  vf  years  ;"^  he  intimates,  that,  so  far  from  throwing  dii- 
erttiit  upon  the  Hebrew  naiTative,  the  discoveries  of  geologists  have 
•rtually  placed  beyond  all  doubt  its  title  to  be  considered  as  a  revela- 
tion from  above,  by  disclosing  for  the  first  time  an  amount  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  that  is  perfectly 
a  ■  ■-  to  the  well-informed  reader  of  his  writings.     '*  Whence" 

.  idie,  "  did  MuSes  receirre  the liunvledi^/e  vhich  philosophy  has  betn 

Laui/  in  reaching,  through  the  paths  of  tjeoloffy?  Was  the  generation  in 

_rtiich  he  lived  more  learned  than  any  which  succeeded  for  thousands 

"of  vpars  ?  There  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  evidence  to  sustain  so 

Lueredible  a  position.     It  could  mt  be  throutjh  the  slow  procetsts  of  tjcolo- 

yical  inv'ititfition,  either  of  hiinsdf  or  his  contemporaries,  that  Moses 

LC^AKKO    TUB    ftCDLUIB    TUCTUS    WUICU    WEIIB    UIIjUKN    FROM    AhIS- 

toTLE  AW  Pytjtaooras.  The  superior  wisdom  which  distinguishes 
the  Hebrew  prophet  from  all  his  contemporaries,  and  renders  his  simple 
nnrrativf  a  sta.vdaku  ok  tbuth  ilf  all  ages,  was  from  above.  It  waa 
from  Him  who  made  the  world  that  Moses  learned  the  history  of  its 
creation."* 

If  Voltaire  himself  had  taken  up  the  pen  in  order  to  throw  ridi- 
ile  upon  the  Scriptures,  could  he  have  i)roduced  anything  half  so 
wilfully  contrived  for  the  purpose,  as  this  extract  from  a  vulumo 
rhich,  as  wo  leani  from  its  preface,  is  "  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
nuxl  principles  of  the  Kvangelical  Alliance  ?" 

I  have  searched  Dr  Eadie's  pages  with  no  little  curiosity  and  dili- 

itxcB  for  the  details  of  the  profound  geological  knowledge  which  Mosos 

said  to  hft\e  possessed  ;  but  with  most  insigniticant  reward  for  my 

lina.     The  only  item  of  information  that  1  have  <liscovered  is  a 

itemeut  in  p.  180,  that  "  geology  accords  with  Scripture,  in  aflinning 

lial  the  present  system,  with  man  himself,  is  of  very  recent  origin  ;" — • 

feature  wherein,  so  far  ns  it  is  true  (i.e.,  in  regard  to  the  receut 

of  man),  the  Jewish  narrative  is,  upon  Dr  Baaie's  own  shcwio{i,  on 

t^imtaJity  with  Ovid's  Metamorphoses — a  passage  of  which,  at  transkteil 

♦  A  B»blical  I'yclopmli*,  kc,  edited  by  .lolin  Badio,  J«Ij.I),.  Proressor  of 
BiUlral  I.it4ir«tur«  l<i  tho  United  PrejbytBrinn  t'hurcb,  nnd  Minister  of  the 
'  bylerimn  Congregation,  Cambridge  Street,  GliBgow.  <i|Nagow,  1849. 

rioN,  [t.  181. 

»  t\iU  GSNKSts.  |>.  282. 

I  Art.  M05M.  pji,  41.1,  4U 
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htt  Drtfdni,  it  qmjted  in  tht-  veiy  ftOffS  where  thi«  tvidentt  vf  Afl  «u/)0rna- 
hifrt/ Jtnt>u'ie(/</t  oj  Motai  is  g^WloedtI  In  that  pa£8ag«  the  KoTnao 
pyot,  after  describing  the  reduction  of  chaos  to  order  and  harmony, 
and  the  subsequent  croation  of  the  lower  animals,  proceeds  to  mentioa 
the  crowning  work  of  the  Deity : — 

"  A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Wm  wanttDg  yet;  and  then  was  man  deirign'd: 
CoDscioas  of  thought,  of  more  capacioiu  breaet, 
For  empire  form'd,  and  tit  to  rule  the  reat," 

The  rosemblance  between  the  two  cosmogonies  is  evident  enough,  an3 
Dr  Eadie  accounts  for  it  by  affirming  (for  he  does  not  merely  (onjecture) 
that  Ovi<l  here  dilivera  "a  remnant  of  patriarchal  tratlition."  For 
my  part,  I  aflirm  nothing  where  nothing  can  he  known  ;  I  merely  ask 
whether,  independently  of  tradition,  two  narratives  of  primeval  events 
might  not  naturally  concur  in  representing  the  brutes  which  were  to  be 
ruled  by  man,  as  created  before  the  man  who  was  to  nilo  them  ?  In  all 
human  experience  of  government,  the  subjocts  have  necessarily  e&isted 
before  the  appointment  of  their  governors ;  besides  that  it  must  ever 
have  been  known  from  observation,  that  the  skill  of  human  workers  is 
increased  by  practice,  and  that  a  skilful  artificer  naturally  tries  to 
excel  his  former  achievements.  If,  therefore,  any  critic  should  explain 
the  coincidence,  in  the  particular  before  us,  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Latin  narratives,  by  saying  that  what  was  universally  true  of  huinaa 
rulers  in  relation  to  human  subjects,  might  easily  be  imagined  by  Greek 
and  Latin  writers  to  he  true  of  human  rulei-s  in  relation  to  bruU 
sulijccta ;  tliat  these  cosmogonista  might,  as  naturally,  imagine  the 
Divine  Artificer  to  have  produced  his  masterpiece  after,  and  not  be- 
fore, the  less  noble  creatures  ;  and  that  it  would  in  reality  have  been 
more  surprising  if  they  had  twt  concurred  with  the  Jewish  writer 
in  80  representing  the  order  of  events,  than  it  is  that  they  do ; — if, 
I  say,  anybody  should  argue  thus,  I  should  be  reluctant  to  condemn 
his  suggestions  as  absurd. 

When  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wrote,  about  forty 
Tears  ago,  while  geology  whs  in  a  most  crude  and  imperfect  condition, 
his  Treatise  on  tlie  Records  of  Creation,  he  ventured  to  maintain  only 
this,  "That  the  Mosaic  history  in  not  inronsistent  witli  goologiial  dis- 
coveries."* "  All,"  says  he,  "  that  I  am  concerned  to  establish,  ia 
the  unreasonableness  of  supposing  that  geological  discoveries,  at  far 
a*  they  hivg  hithaio  proceeded,  are  hostile  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation.'"!  Would  he  have  taken  up  evfu  thix  position  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ?  Assuredly  not  I  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  the  discre- 
tion of  Dr  Kadie,  in  putting  forward  the  late  discoveries  of  geologists 
(wliich  everybody  else  either  believes  to  be,  or  is  afraid  of  being, 
ahsolutely/ato/  to  belief  in  the  first  chaptor  of  Genesis  asa  histoty),  ba 
conclusive  cvidouco  that  the  narrative  ia  literally  true,  and,  bectiiue 
of  its  marvellous  truth,  must  have  been  dictated  by  the  Deity  to  ft 
writer  whose  profound  scientific  knowledge,  thus  displayed,  could  have 
had  no  other  than  a  Divine  origin  ? 

One  other  exquisite  sample  of  Dr  Eadie's  mode  of  elucidating  and 

*  Treatise  on  the  Records  of  Creation,  by  John  Bird  Samner.    Lond.,  1816. 
Vol.  I.,  App.,  No.  I. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  283. 


dcfODding  the  Scriptures  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  occurs  iu  the  article 
FiRMAHEiirr,  p.  2G9,  where  he  says  that  the  word  expante  would  more 
perJectly  convey  the  moaning  of  the  original  word ;  that  the  Jews 
probably  understood  by  it  an  imnionae  arch  overhead,  studded  with 
stars,  and  forming  a  sort  of  separating  wall  betwpon  the  upper  and 
lower  waters  {Vs.  xix.  1 ;  Dan.  xii.  3) ;  that  it  "  represents  a  false  idea, 
an  idea  current  in  I'jgypt ;  but  the  inspired  nar/ative  makes  mention 
only  of  an  I'xpnnsf. — spttaksthe  truth,  truth  which  modern  science  does 
B0l  gaiuiay.  '  Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar.'  He  does  not 
"^^  that  the  concave  above  is  a  solid.  Translations  of  bis  language 
BO ;  but  he  only  says  it  was  an  '  expanse'  which  his  benignant  and 
wise  power  rreated,"  Now,  to  create  an  exi^anse  is  to  create  sotnc' 
AingiTpamltil  or  spread  out ;  and  this  expanded  tiling  must  be  in  one 
of  three  states — solid,  liquid,  or  ai-rial.  When  an  expanse  is  men- 
tioned, but  not  actually  *<irV/  to  be  solid,  liquid,  or  aerial,  how  may  we 
know  in  which  of  these  states  it  is?  AVhy,  by  considering  the  context, 
and  drawing  thence  such  inferences  as  it  is  capable  of  affordini?.  Sup- 
pofl©  you  were  told  that  "the  maiden  followed  mournfully  with  her 
eyp«  the  bark  of  her  lover,  as  it  glided  o'er  the  blue  expanse,"  would 
you  doubt  that  this  expanse  was  a  liquid  one,  although  the  speaker 
had  omitted  to  "  say  so  ?  And  if  the  fact  of  its  liquidity  wore  called  ia 
quextioQ  on  the  ground  of  this  omission,  would  you  not  reply>  that 
your  informant  had  said  ns  much  as  that  the  sea  or  a  lake  was  the  ex- 
panse which  the  bark  glided  over?  Now,  although  it  is  true,  as  Dr 
Eailie  says,  that  *'  God"  (or  the  writer  in  Genesis)  "  does  not  say  that 
the  concave  above  is  a  soiid/*  the  most  superficial  examination  of  what 
is  said  about  it,  is  suffii-iont  to  convince  any  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence that  a  solid  is  meant.  For  what  does  the  writer  toll  us?  Here 
are  his  words:  "And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  tirmament  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  And 
(iod  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  whicli  were  under 
tb«  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament ;  and 
it  was  so.  And  God  called  the  firmament  Heaven."  The  question, 
then,  is.  What  sort  of  firmament  was  capable  of  dividing  waters 
nbove  it  from  waters  below  it?  A  solid  firmament,  and  that  nloWy  ia 
the  obvious  and  only  reply.  Yet  Ijecause  the  narrative  does  not  «'V/,«7t 
$0  many  u<ords  that  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  "is  a  solid,"  we  are  to 
put  our  understandings  to  sleep,  and  believe,  foreoolh,  that  nothing 
wti.  'lilt  what  modern  science  has  proved  (in  opposition  to  the 

net  n  was  nf  mrfssity  "  current,"  not  merely  "Is  Koyi'T,"  but 

«•<  md  at  ail  times,  until  the  truth  was  discovered  by  Coper- 

ni'  which  is  current  to  this  hour  among  children  and  other 

Igi.  sons,)  to  be  merely  the  vaulted  appearance  caused  by  the 

blu.  .         ^Iiere  of  the  earth.*    But  to  what  purpose,  after  all,  would 
this  abncgutioQ  of  our  reason  he  ?    How  could  the  aerial  "  expanse" 


♦  By  th»  ancient  utronomers,  "  the  sun,  moon,  and  planet",  were  thought  to 
b*  carrted  roand  the  citrth,  fixed  each  to  a  Reparatc  orb  or  beitven  of  Bolid  but 
tfMitjinrent  matter.  .  .  .  The  other  Btars  were  «ujipofed  to  be  fixed  in  bo 
outer  orb,  beyond  which  were  two  cryitAlline  spheres  (as  they  were  called),  and 
00  the  ool»Sde  of  all,  the  primum  mobile  or  jlnt  movtabU,  which  sphere  was  sup- 
posed to  revolve  round  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  by  its  friction,  or 
nlll*r,  M  moet  of  the  pbiloiopherg  of  that  day  chose  to  term  it,  by  the  sort  of 
MBVanljr  loDuettc  which  it  exercised  on  the  interior  orb»,  to  carry  them  round 
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wliicli  we  liad  brotighl  ouii»*lve8  to  discover  in  Genesia  deliver  as  from 
our  diffti- 111  ties,  uulesg  we  could  prevail  upon  modern  science  to  let  us 
believe  in  waters  a2>ot)«  this  expanse,  as  well  as  below  it  ?  Good  reason, 
assuredly,  had  Mr  Baden  Powell  for  penning  the  remark  above  quoted, 
that  "  if  the  oljoi-t  be,  instead  of  discovering  truth,  to  say  something 
plausible  to  satisfy  prejudice,  and  avoid  giving  offenc*  to  popular  be- 
lief, Utere  ia  uo  limit  to  the  intwt^lttfru  which  mm  will  not  readily  swallow 
Joum,  if  only  made  [HxlaUibk-  to  th^ir  prepostcfsions."* 

with  k  ■ImiUr  niotlon." — Life  of  Ualiltfi,  by  Mr  Drinkwaler,  in  the  Littrarj  of 
L'ttfal  KnoteUdpf,  p.  11,  12. 

In  cbap.  siiL  of  Ihu  excellent  biography  from  which  this  pitMage  ii  taken, 
there  is  a  detailed  and  meet  intereating  account  of  the  recantation  wbicb 
Galileo  was  compelled  to  make  at  Rome  In  1633,  of  hia  belief  in  tite  earth'* 
revolution  on  its  axi«.  On  that  celebrated  occasion,  the  great  aatroaoiner  con- 
descended to  declare  that  ho  "  abjured,  cursed,  and  detested  the  false  opinion 
which  maintains  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  systeni  and  imnoveable;  End 
that  tbe  earth  \a  not  the  centre  and  morenble''  (p.  62) ;  but  it  is  said  that,  a> 
he  rose  from  his  knees,  be  stamped  on  tbe  ground,  and  whispered  to  one  of  hi* 
friends ''  Kpttr  ti  muove — (It  does  move  though.)"  Paacal,  in  the  18th  of  his  cele- 
brated letters  to  the  Jesuits,  says : — "  It  is  in  vaio  that  you  have  procured  against 
Galileo  a  decree  from  Kotne,  condemning  bis  opinion  of  the  earth's  motion. 
Assuredly,  that  will  never  prove  it  to  be  at  rest ;  and  if  we  have  untrring  ob- 
servations proving  that  it  turns  round,  not  nil  mankind  together  can  keen  it 
from  turning,  nor  themselves  from  turning  with  it."  Mr  Drinkwater  adds  that 
the  reluctance  of  tbe  papal  authoritie»  at  Rome  "  to  admit  what  nobody  any 
longer  doubts,  has  survived  to  the  present  time  ;  for  Bailly  informs  us  {Uiitoir* 
di  I'  AHronomie  Moderne),  that  the  utmoet  endeavours  of  Lalande,  when  at  Rome, 
to  obtain  that  Galileo's  work  should  be  erased  from  the  Index  of  prohibited 
bo<jks  were  entirely  inefTectual.  in  consequence  of  the  decree  which  had  been 
fulminated  against  hiui ;  and  in  fact,  boib  it  and  the  book  of  Copernicus,  ■  nisi 
corrigatur,'  are  still  to  be  seen  OQ  the  forbidden  list  of  1828  '  (p.  64).  8ir 
Charles  Lyell,  however,  mentions  that  he  "  was  assured  in  the  some  year  by  Pro- 
fessor Soirpellini,  at  Rome,  that  Pius  VII.,  a  pontiff  distinguished  for  his  lov« 
of  science,  had  procured  a  repeal  of  the  edicts  again«t  Galileo  and  the  Copemi- 
can  system,  lie  had  ussenibled  the  Congregation  ;  and  the  late  Cardinal  Tori- 
oaci,  aucBBor  of  the  Sacred  Office,  proposed  '  that  they  should  wip«  off  this 
scandal  from  the  Church.'  The  repeal,"  adds  Lyell,  '*  was  carried,  with  the  dift- 
■entient  voice  of  one  Dominican  only.  Long  before  that  time,  tbe  Newtonian 
theory  bad  been  taught  in  the  Sapienxa,  and  all  Catholic  universities  in  Europe 
(with  the  exception,  I  am  told,  of  Salamanca)  ;  but  it  was  always  required  of 
profHMors,  in  deference  to  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  to  use  the  term  hvfxitAeru, 
instead  of  theory.  They  now  npeak  of  the  Copernican  ihtoru.'" — (Lytlit  I\in- 
ciplts  of  Ofolony,  7th  ed.,  p.  58.)  Sir  Charles  quotes,  on  p.  41,  a  declamtiou 
which  wa*  extracted  in  1751  by  the  Sorbonne,  or  Faculty  of  Theology  in  Paris, 
from  the  I'ount  de  Rufl'on,  who  had  taught  'in  his  Natural  History  that  ''the 
waters  of  the  sea  have  produced  tbe  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  land — the 
waters  of  the  heavens,  reducing  all  to  a  level,  will  at  last  deliver  the  whole  land 
over  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  successively  prevailing  ovor  the  land,  will  leave  dry 
uew  continents  like  ihoeo  which  we  inhabit."  It  is  as  follows  : — "  I  declara 
that  1  had  no  intention  to  contradict  the  text  of  Scripture;  that  I  believe  most 
firmly  all  therein  related  about  tbe  creation,  both  as  to  order  of  time  and  matter 
nf  fact ;  and  I  abandon  everything  in  my  book  respecting  the  formation  of  the 
earth,  and.  generally,  all  which  may  be  contrary  to  tbe  narration  of  Moses.'' — 
Hilt.  Nat.,  Tom.  v.,  ed.  de  11  mp.  Koyale,  Paris,  1769.J  Thi<t  l^rce  is  a  fit  ac- 
Gunipauiracnt  to  tbe  recantation  of  Galileo. 

*  "  Our  long-continued  litigation  with  K>iihiHt?,''  snys  Isaac  Taylor,  (and,  ha 
fuigbt  have  added,  our  own  long-continued  practice  of  sophistry.)  "  hoti  drawn 
us  away  from  thf,  full  nnlhit  fom,  to  tk<  ttnuUttt  fituriblt  yrotumtHifftl  value  of 
rortotu  word'  nnd  phrnaes.  But  llie  native  force  of  language  'i»  nothing  moro 
than  itr  truf  vulut,  in  nil  eiksea  when  an  ingenuous  writer  adapts  himself  to  in* 
genuous  reodcrs;  and  the  denuded  meaning  which  c^>lici^m  evolve*,  bear«  much 
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How  favourably  does  thu  candid  aud  iutelligent  Dr  John  Pye  Smith 
Appear  in  compnrlsou  with  such  special  p]cad(>rs  as  Dr  Eadie  !  After 
rt»niarktng  that  llie  Hebrew  language  has  no  word  for  nir,  properly 
^  'of  which  the  Jews  knew  nothing),  but  only  words  signifying 

\  itory  vapour,  smoke,  wind,  a  zephyr  whisper,  and  a  storm,  he 

I  ■  But  of  ela8tic  fluids  they  had  no  idea.    The  \for djinnatmnt 

.iiioa  a  solid  substance,  extended  by  beating  out,  or  rolling, 
Lor  any  other  mode  of  working  upon  a  ductile  luasa.     The  old  word_/ir- 
t-iJTjcTff  was  therefore  the  nuwt  proper."*     lie  adds,  in  a  note,  this  ex- 
f  1)  au  eminent  American  theologian  :   "  I  say,  '  sol ul  expanse ;' 

I  iig  c«ii  he  more  certain  than  that  ihe  apparent  welkin  abovu 

u*,  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  seem  to  move,  is  spoken  of  in  Genesis 
I-,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as  a  solid  and  e.xpaude<l  arch  or 
^•Miliug  over  our  head&  Yet  what  reality  is  there  in  such  a  supposi- 
ioD  I  The  scriptural  writers  were  not  coinnii^ioned  to  teach  philo- 
»phT,  nor  astronomy  ;  and  they  have  always  spoken  of  objects  like 
'lose  just  mentioned,  merely  in  an  optical  manner ;  in  the  way  in 
rhich  they  present  themselves  to  the  eye,  eilher  of  the  body  or  of  the 
iind."t  Thus  do  the^  two  divines  not  only  hold  the  conchision  which  I 
invv  maintained  on  the  supposition  that  "ispan$e"  is  the  correct  trans- 
ition, but  utterly  repudiate  Dr  Eadie's  proposition  that  the  Jewish 
rriter  (who,  he  atfirms,  is  "  God")  "  does  not  say  that  the  concave 
«bove  18  a  solid." 

One  other  specimen  of  reconciliation  of  science  with  Scripture  may 
fcr  inscrte«l  here,  as  being  equally  well  fitted  with  those  already  ad- 
luced,  to  excite  the  laughter  or  tho  sorrow  of  the  reader.  In  a  late 
jr  of  an  Italian  Protestant  Maga/ine  called  V Eco  di  Savonarola, 
ihed  in  London,  there  is  an  articU-  by  a  Signor  Mapci  on  "  Chris- 
from  tho  Scientific  Point  of  View  ;"  in  which  he  not  only,  like 
idie,  liiicrts  the  harmony  of  science  and  Scripture,  but,  unlike 
Ira,  makos  a  real  attempt  to  prove  that  such  harmony  exists.  As  a 
Bcimen  of  his  arguments,  a  writer  in  tho  Leader  of  27th  March  1852, 
ivM  the  following  summary  of  his  doctrine  concerning  one  knotty 
>itit  which  Xxula  already  engaged  our  attention.     "  In  tho  Mosaic ac- 

s«  relation  to  the  gcnuino  wnse  of  tho  writor,  whicb  a  beat  anatomicAl 
|»rf  Kki  iiiuD.  with  its  sttrivelled  fibres,  and  blanched  bones,  bears  to  the  living^ 
1 1'  'y  Evtnifiy,  by  the  author  of  Natural  Bistory  of  Enthusiaam,  p. 

la  >y.  entitlrd  "  State  of  Sacred  Science,"  in  the  8ara«  volume,  tbia 

siiii'  o.iign*  for  the  low  condition  of  that  science  amongst  us,  a  rpason 

ttilrli  jK>«rriuny  co-o[>i'rn  tea  with  the  foregoing,  in  producing  its  actual  plight. 
'TIm  «im|ile  circurufctatice,"  says  ho,  "  that  boi^ks  htiv«  become  one  of  the  most 
'^uiuidarable  articles  of  commerce,  has  reversed  the  direction  of  the  influence  of 
»bicb  the  press  is  the  medium.      Our  liurature  it  eommandtd,  or  eontrolUd,  by 
ikt  fft^flf,  and  only  in  a  secondary  sense  commands  them.     The  READF.n  baa 
grown  into  an  imi>ort»nce  that  makes  him  lord  of  the  writer.     Authors  fur- 
nlsfc  ''Kow  should  they  do  otherwise?)    that  which  readers  nsk  for,  or  will  re- 
s' 107.)    Let  theological  writers,  however,  Wwnrt'  offormlng  too  low 
'  i>f  "  that  which  readfrs  will  receive,"  or  oven  will  read  w-ithout  dia> 
digoation.    The  uitclligonceof  the  people  i^  now  a  stage  beyond  that 
11  but  a  few  were  capable  of  being  ini|>o!>r>il  u^Hin  by   the  misistnte- 
.ii>hi«iries  of  ignorant  or  unscrupulous  divines.     To  the  latter  cliisa 
-tmongft  u«^,  t  recommend  the  perusal  of  ArchliiHho|i  Whntely'a 
I  auds,  in  hii  work  on  the  Errors  of  lt(>manism,  &r..  4th  ed..  p.  73. 
*   tt«!lalii)ii  V^t^twei'ii  Scripture  and  iieology,  4th  ed.,  p.  lfl». 
r   I'mf  Mo«it»  8tUfirt,  in  the  Amer.  lUMioth    Huora.  184.'1,  p.  142. 
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count,  ligbt  is  created  before  the  sun,  and  Signor  Mapoi  considera  this 
a  proof  of  the  Divine  inspiration  ;  for  if  Mosea  had  not  written  under 
the  impulse  of  Eternal  Wisiloni,  he  would  not  have  written  that  which 
must  have  been  bo  replicant  to  hia  ideas  ;  as  to  him  tlio  sun  must  have 
soeiDed  the  source  of  all  light  !  Without  pausing  herc,'^  mhh  the 
critic,  *'  to  inquire  whence  Signor  Mapei  learnt'd  tliat  Moses  imagined 
thvAuntobe  the  source  of  all  light,  we  pa^  to  his  explanation.  Science, 
he  inforiuB  us,  has  proved  the  truth  of  Genesis,  by  proving  that  light 
doc'H  not  emnnale  from  the  sun,  '  but  exists  in  tho  atniosphoro  {esiste 
nelf  atnuifffra),  and  the  solar  disc  oxercistis  an  influence  ou  it  by  set- 
ting the  molecules  in  motion.'  We  leave  this  theory  of  light  to  Baden 
Powell  or  Brewster.  Meanwhile  who  does  not  see  that  if  the  solar 
diso  ia  requisite  to  cause  the  molecular  movement  named  light,  tho 
blunder  in  Genesis  remains  unexplaino<l  as  it  did  before  V* 

It  is  sometimes  said  or  insinuated  by  those  w^ho  see  that  if  the  geo- 
logists are  in  the  right,  the  Hebrew  cosmogony  cannot  bo  literally 
true,  that  as  geology  is  but  an  immature  science,  its  cultivators  may 
bo  rash  in  speaking  so  positively  as  they  do,  and  tho  orthodox  belief 
about  the  six  days  of  creation  may  by  and  by  turn  out  to  be  tho  true 
one  after  all.  Dr  King,  for  instance,  says  :  "  A£  regards  the  bearing 
of  physical  facts  on  the  elucidation  of  J^cripturo,  we  are,  if  I  mibtake 
not,  doing  little  more  as  yet  than  examining  witnosses ;  and  we  inust 
exercise  a  little  patience  before  v»o  find  ourselves  in  a  condition  to 
sum  up  the  evidence,  or  to  pronounce  judgment.  Geology  is  but  feel- 
ing its  way  to  the  formation  of  a  completo  and  coherent  system.  If 
in  its  present  state  it  exhibited  an  apparent  accordance  with  our  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  new  diinculties  might  arise  from  subsequent 
geological  discoveries.  It  is  enough  for  tho  present  that  apparent 
contradictious  are  becoming  less  prominent,  while  possible  roeaos  of 
reconciliation  are  enlarging  on  the  view." — (P.  65.)  Now,  it  is  true 
that  geology  is  incomplete  ;  so  arc  astronomy,  chemistry,  electricity, 
and  all  the  other  physical  sciences.  But,  in  each  of  them,  innumerable 
facta  and  principles  arc  ascertained  by  evidence  so  strong,  that,  if  we 
regard  them  as  doubtful,  we  can  believe  nothing  whatever,  but  shall 
set  ourselves  afloat,  without  chart  or  compass,  on  the  sea  of  universal 
scepticism.  The  question  as  to  physical  science  in  relation  to  Scrip- 
ture, is  not  whether  geology  and  astronomy  are  "  complete  and  cohe- 
rent systems,"  but  simplv  uihether  they  have  eftublished  faeU  which  prove 
the  scriptvral  narrative  of  the  crmtmi,  if  litcrnlh/  intcrprdtd,  to  be  /ai»e. 
This  question  every  man  of  competent  knowledge  and  sane  under- 
standing has  answered,  and  cannot  help  answering,  in  tho  afBrmatire ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  tho  admitted  defects  of  geolog}'  are  not  of  tho 
slightest  conscquonco  in  the  dijicussion.  Tbey  no  more  weaken  the 
facts  already  ascertained,  than  our  ignorance  about  tho  relations  of 
the  planetary  system  to  other  sidereal  groups,  throws  doubt  upon  the 
Copernican  astronomy.  That  *^  apparent  contradictions"  between  geo- 
logy and  Scripture  *'are  hetomiiuj  less  prominent,^'  is  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  the  fact. 


The  difficulty  of  a^ertainiag  God's  truth  has  beon  a  themo  of  re- 
mark and  frequent  complaint  in  every  age.  "  Our  businefis,"  eaya 
Or  Isaac  Barrow,  "  is  to  find  truth  ;  the  which,  even  in  matters  of 
high  importance,  is  not  easily  to  be  discovered :  being  as  a  vein  of 
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tilver,  encompassed  with  earth  and  mixed  with  droas,  deeply  laid  iu 
the  ohscurity  of  things,  wrapt  up  in  false  appearances,  entangled  with 
objections,  and  perplexed  with  debates ;  Iwiiig  therefore  not  readily 
disi-overalde,  especially  by  miiidii  clouded  with  prejudices,  lusts,  pas- 
sions, partial  affections,  appetites  of  honour  and  interest ;  whence  to 
dMery  it  requireth  the  most  curious  observation  and  solicitous  cir- 
cmnapection  that  can  be ;  together  with  great  pains  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  purgation  of  our  minds  toward  the  inquiry  of  it."* 

This  ditTicully  of  the  search  for  truth,  hua  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries,  Protestant  as  well  aa  Roman  Catholic  (though  most  avow- 
edly in  the  latter),  brought  into  play  that  natural  tendency  of  human 
nature  to  repose  on  the  fancied  infallihilily  of  some  autiiority  in  mat- 
teni  of  faith. f  This  all  are  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  with  respect 
lo  those  who  differ  from  them,  but  very  apt  to  overlook  in  the  case 
of  themselves  and  their  adherents.  The  Protestant*  marvel  at  the 
implicit  deference  paid  by  the  Komanitits  to  the  Pope  as  an  infal- 
lible guide,  and  are  quick  to  discover  weighty  reasons  why  it  should 
noi  be  paid.  His  warrant,  they  admit,  would  be  a  very  commodious 
way  of  settling  the  truth,  if  it  wore  a  way  at  all ;  "  but,"  says  Jeremy 
Taylor,  *' it  is  none ;  for  tliis  can  never  end  our  controversies:  not 
only  because  the  great*!St  controversies  are  aboiit  this  infallible  guide, 
but  also  because,  1.  We  cannot  find  that  there  is,  upon  earth,  any 
stich  guide  at  all ;  2,  We  do  not  find  it  necessary  that  there  should  ; 
3.  We  find  that  they  who  protend  to  be  this  inffillible  guide,  are 
thftmaelves  infinitely  deceived ;  4.  That  they  do  not  believe  them- 
aelTM  to  be  infallible,  whatever  they  say  to  us,  becau.se  they  do  not 
pqt  nn  end  to  all  their  own  questions  that  trouble  them  ;  5.  Because 
they  have  no  peace,  but  what  ia  constrained  by  force  and  government ; 
6,  and  lastly,  Because,  if  there  wore  such  a  guide,  we  should  fail  of  truth 
by  many  other  causes:  for,  it  may  be,  that  guide  would  not  do  his 
duty;  or  we  are  fallible  followers  of  this  infallible  leader;  or  we 
akoold  uot  understand  his  meaning  at  all  times ;  or  we  should  be  per- 
Tcne  at  some  times,  or  something  as  bad  ;  because  wo  all  confess  that 
Owl  is  an  infallible  guide,  and  that  some  way  or  other  he  does  teach 
hm  •ufficiently,  and  yet  it  does  come  to  pass,  by  our  faults,  that  we  are 
M  Ikr  to  seek  for  peace  and  truth  as  ever."^ 

*  Billion  on  Kom.  xil.  11.  "  Of  Industry  in  our  particular  calling  &8  SchoUnu" 

t  8m  Wbat«ly'8  Esuiys  on  t?te  Errors  of  Komaniam  having  their  Origin  in 
lliiin*n  Ka.tnr«,  4th  Edition,  pp.  xix.,  107,  117. 

J  ViA  InteUi^entite  ;  Taylor's  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  375.  He  refutes  the  doc- 
trioc  of  the  Pope's  infHlliliility  at  grealer  length  in  The  Libi>i  ty  of  Fruphesy- 
iJSC,  tr<U  vii.  :^c  also  Chiliiognrorths  immortal  work,  Th«  Kpligiun  uf  Pro- 
Iflilaata  m  Safe  Way  to  Salvation ;  Hi&hop  Burnet's  Rxpoeition  of  the  Thirty- 
aln«  Articles,  Art.  19  ;  Mr  G.  Cornewall  Le^^s's  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Au- 
thority In  Matter*  of  Opiuiou  ;  and  Mr  Murtineau's  Lecture  on  Catholic  In£sl- 
libilty,  ia  his  Rationale  of  Religious  Enquiry. 

It  U  a  curious  fact,  adverted  to  by  Mr  Martineau,  but  which  does  not  readily 
oecur  tu  oMinary  minds,  that  even  those  who  think  tboy  arc  relying  entirely 
upon  an  external  infallible  guide,  do  iu  fact  n-ly  iir»t  of  oil  on  the  infallihiUly 
o/  iAmt  own  iudrftaeat,  in  dotermluing  who  is  the  iufallibtD  guide  that  they 
ought  t4i  follow.  I  cannot  help  adding,  that,  after  all,  it  seems  not  1c.<>a 
probablp  that  the  generality  of  educated  and  intelligent  Roman  Catholics 
now  dUt>e]ieve  the  Infallibility  of  tho  Pope,  than  it  is  certain  that  many 
oistnbcrs  of  Protcatont  churches  have,  to  a  greater  or  loss  extent,  abandoned 
thoM  dortriuea  of  their  professed  creeds,  which  run  counter  to  the  reason  and 
laand  Mnlitoftotc  of  mankind,  to  the  establttihcd  facts  of  science,  or  to  the  daily 
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So  much  for  the  insufflcieacj  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mode  of  de- 
terminin^  God'g  truth.  But  are  ProUstants,  who  so  loudly  exclaim 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  exempt  from  all  danger  of  this 
rror  of  imp![<it  subinission  io  human  authority  ?  To  this  question, 
st  the  words  of  Archbishop  Whately  furnish  a  reply: — "By  iio 
neans,"  sayu  he.  "  Such  uiijtfht  indeed  have  been  the  case,  had  the 
/claim  to  infallibility  fur  the  dei-isioas  of  the  Church,  and  the  com- 
parative disregard  of  Scripture,  been  the  cause,  instead  of  being;,  as 
in  truth  it  was,  the  fjfcct,  of  the  tendency  to  pay  undue  <leferenco  to 
human  authority.  The  real  cause  of  that  tendency  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  principles  of  our  common  nature  ;^ — in  the  dispo-sition  to  carry 
almoHt  to  idolatry  the  veneration  due  to  the  wise,  and  good,  and 
groat ; — in  the  dislike  of  doubt  and  of  troublesome  investigation — 
the  dread  of  perplexity  and  disagreement — and  the  de^sire  of  having 
difficult  questions  finally  settled,  aud  brought  into  the  form  of  dogmas 
ready-prepared  for  acceptance  in  a  mass.  While  this  disposition  con- 
tinues to  form  a  part  of  our  nature,  we  can  never,  but  by  continual 
Belf-distrust,  be  safe  from  its  effects."  *  Aud  as  multitudes  who  call 
themselvea  Protestants  yield  to  the  temptation  thus  clearly  pointed 
out,  so  others  of  the  same  denomination — and  among  them,  strange 
to  say,  not  a  few  of  those  servile  spirits  themselves — usurp  the  posi- 
tion of  judges  and  rulers  over  others,  who,  equally  with  them,  are 
commanded  to  call  no  man  Master  on  earth  ;  stigmatizing  "  as  hetero- 
dox all  appeal  to  private  judgment  except  their  own  judgment,  and 
that  of  such  as  agjeo  with  them  ;  and  setting  up  the  claim,  either  to 
fVifailibility,  or — with  still  more  presumption — a  right  to  enforce  on 
others  the  decisions  of  &fiillible  mind. 

"This  apparently  perplexing  inconsistency,"  continues  the  Arch- 
Itishop,  concurring  with  all  the  great  champions  of  Protestantism, "  may 
bo  unravelled  and  explained  by  asking  the  question, — when  it  has 
been  admitted  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  solo  unerring  standard,  and 
that  wo  are  not  obliged  to  receive  any  thing  that  '  cannot  lio  proved 
from  Scripture,' — proved  to  whom  ?  A  'standard  to  whom  ? '  If  the 
Scriptures  are  the  standard  to  us  the  Christian  people,  and  we  are 
bound  in  conscience  to  receive  only  what  is  thence  proved  to  our  con- 
viction, then,  we  are  left  in  possession  uf  the  liberty  of  private  judg- 
ment;  hut  ifit  be  meant  that  »'■  are  to  receive  whatever  is  proved 
to  tfour  satisfaction  from  Scripture, — if  Scripture  is  to  be  the  standard 
for  you,  but  your  faith  is  to  be  the  standard  for  ours, — then,  instead 
of  liberty  you  place  on  us  a  double  yoke  ;  you  impose  two  restrictions 
instead  of  one  ;  both  and  each  calling  for  a  miraculous  attestation  of 
your  infallibility.  We  are  required  to  believe,  first,  that  whatever 
you  declare  is  Divine  trttth  ;  and  secondly,  over  aud  above  ibis,  that  it 

experience  of  haraiui  life.  Bishop  Wat«on,  In  ■  Charge  dplivercd  nearly  fiftj 
years  ago,  affimui  Uiatsucli  was  even  then  the  fact.  "  The  Pope's  infHllil>ility,'' 
■ays  he,  "  is  not  now  what  it  wum  formerly  esteemed  to  t>e  ;  »ince  I'ntholict, 
learned  and  liberal  Catholics,  tell  u^,  'that  kings  no  longer  dread  the  effects 
of  Ponlific  rage  — that  Vutican  fiUminations  are  no  longer  formidable — tliat 
Roman  Infallibility  is  laughed  at  oven  at  Konie  itself -that  a  Pope's  bull  is,  as 
such,  as  little  regarded  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon,  as  it  would  be  at 
Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Petershnrgh,  or  T^ondon."  " —  Watton't  MiirtUantout  7V«rt», 
vol.  i.,  p-  3S.     See  also  (he  E'Unbnr'ih  Rtvitui,  vol.  xci.,  p.  523. 

♦  EproJ"«  of  KomnniNni.  Kc.  p.  117  ;  h^jiay  IV.,  on  ''ndui-  lU-linnce  on  Itunisn 
A'lthority. 
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a  truth  revcaUA  nt  Sciipture ;  aii«l  wo  art*  to  take  yvuriuord  for  both. 
'  JeHU8  1  know  ;  and  Paul  I  know  ;   but  who  aro  ye  ? ' 

"  Whenever  therefore  we  refer,  in  proof  or  disproof  of  any  doctrine, 
to  the  Articles  or  Liturgy,  for  instance,  we  not  only  should  not  ap- 
peal to  them  alone,  but  we  should  also  carefully  point  out  that  we 
refer  to  them  not  as  the  authorised  formularies  of  a  Church,  but  simply 
as  the  writinijf  of  uhle  and  pious  men  ;  which  would  be  deservinjtf  of 
attention,  supposing:  them  to  be  merely  private  sermons,  &c.  To  re- 
fer to  them  as  l»uked  by  the  Church's  sanction,  adds  to  them  no  legiti- 
tnat*  forrp  in  respect  to  the  abstract  truth  of  any  position."* 

In  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  tendency  to  pay  undue  deference  to 
human  authority  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Romanists,  or  even  confined 
to  religious  subjects,  Archbishop  Whately  refers  to  the  appeals  which 
protended  studmjt*  in  philo^tpby  Uised  to  make  to  the  decisions  of 
Pythagoras,  aii<l  subsequently  to  Aristotle's,  as  precluding  all  further 
dispute  or  doubt.  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  also,  in  his  44th  Lecture  on 
Mural  Philosophy,  brings  before  us  in  vivid  colours  the  sad  spectacle 
of  iutelloctnal  slavery  presented  in  "  those  long  ages  of  tlio  despotism 
of  authority,  when  Aristotle  was  everything,  and  reason  nothing; 
and  when  the  crime  of  daring  to  be  wiser,  was  the  woi"st  species  of - 
treason,  and  almost  of  impiety — though  it  must  be  owned,"  ho  signifi- 
cantly add:!,  "  that  this  rebellion  against  the  right  divine  of  authority 

waa  not  a  guilt  of  verj'  frequent  occurrence 

It  is  at  least  as  melancholy  as  it  is  ludicrous,"  says  he,  "  to  read  the 
decree  which  was  passed,  so  late  .ib  the  year  1624,  by  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  in  consequence  of  the 
rashiicda  of  three  unfortunate  philosophers,  who  were  a<-cused  of  hav- 
ing ventured  on  certain  theses  that  implied  a  want  of  due  respect  for 
IiU  sovereign  infallibility.  In  this,  all  persons  were  prohibited,  under 
pain  of  death  (a  yeine  de  la  vie),  from  holding  or  teaching  any  raa.\ini 
against  the  ancient  and  approved  authors,  {rontre  ks  anciens  auteiirt 
et  offrrouv^t).  In  this  truly  memorable  edict,  the  Parliament  seem  to 
have  tnken  for  their  nn)del  the  U'tlerH  patent,  as  they  were  termed, 
wli  I  a  century  before,  had  been  issued  against  Peter  Ramus 

l»j    1  1.,  a  sovereign  who,  for  the  patronage  which  he  gave  to 

literature,  obtained  the  name  of  protector  of  letters,  but  who,  as  ha& 

♦  Op.  tit.,  pp.  124,  125.     The  iUiIic4  in  tlicsfl  extracts  are  the  author's  own. 

It  is  matDUincd  by  Dr  Stedbiiig,  who  secnu  to  have  bcon  m  great  a  cbotu- 
plon  of  Church-ant horit J-  as  a  contomporary  writer  who  will  he  quoted  by  and 
l»_V,  thai  "  those «?xplicaliODii  of  Scripture,  which,  after  the  maturest  deliberntion, 
and  th«>  uBe  of  all  proper  helps,  are  agreed  upon  by  n  whole  body  of  men,  are 
1«M  liable  to  b«  faulty  and  detVctive,  than  those  which  particular  persona  may 
IVametotbeniiielvca/'  Archdeacon  Blackburni^,  by  whom  thi«  passage  i«  quoted, 
C3<mini«nta  upon  it  a«  foUoara : — "  In  plain  English,  j/om  u>iW  n/u'«i/»  If  lafrtt 
ivifA  tkf  majority.  For  where  ia  the  body  of  men  *ho  will  not  pretend  to  the 
wtaOirtM  d.fMhtration,  Aod  the  use  i){  th^  j/roptrett  liell^>$1  Con^idera- 

tlMU  of  this  kind  must,  in  the  event,  drive  every  man  headlong  into  the  esta- 
bliabad  religion,  whatever  it  happen*  to  be,  or  by  whomsoever  devised  ;  whether 
hy  a  »ynagogae  of  Pharisees,  a  Torkiah  divan,  a  Council  of  Trent,  or,  what 
the  Rrmonstranta  liked  us  little  as  any  of  them,  a  Synod  of  Dort." — (The  Von- 
/tutonal,  2d  ed.,  p.  60,  chap,  iii.;  or  Blackburne's  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  197.) 

On  the  »ob;»»rt  of  Proteatant  Infallibility,  see  Bishop  IJoadly's  Letter  to  Ihq 
Po)i  ''i  ;  Bishop  Watson's  Misccllaneoua  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  p.  317, 

4t  •  Wbite  ou  Heresy  and  Orthodoxy  j  and  the  works  uanied  in 
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been  truly  said,  was  far  From  being  the  protector  of  rtaton.  Vet  tin 
pi'uclamation,  whioii  condemns  tlio  writings  of  Ramus  for  tlio  enor- 
moua  guilt  of  an  attempted  improvement  in  diali-ctirs,  and  wl>icb  pro- 
hibits him  '  under  pain  of  corporal  piini&hmcnt,  from  uttering  any 
more  slanderous  invective*  against  Aristotle,  and  other  ancient  aathors 
received  and  approved,'  professes,  in  its  preamble,  to  have  been  iasaexl 
by  the  monarch  from  his  je^eat  desire  for  the  progress  of  science  and 
sound  literature  in  France/' 

To  Aristotle  succeeded  Descartes,  as  the  scientific  authority  from 
whom  there  was  no  appeal ;  and  when  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
claimed  a  hearing,  the  wise  men  of  the  ago  were  in  a  fever  of  alarm. 
"  When  one  considers,''  says  Professor  I'layfair,  "  the  splendour  of 
Newton's  discoveries,  the  beauty,  the  simplicity,  and  grandear  of 
the  system  they  unfolded,  and  the  demonstrative  evidence  by  which 
that  system  was  supported,  one  coubl  hardly  doubt  that,  to  be  tv- 
coived,  it  required  only  to  lie  ma<le  known,  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  all  over  Europe  would  very  quickly 
have  followed  the  publication  of  it.  lo  drawing  this  conclusion, 
however,  we  should  make  much  too  small  an  allowanco  for  thn  iu- 
flnence  of  received  opinion,  and  tlio  resistance  that  mere  habit  ia 
able,  for  a  time,  to  oppose  to  the  strongest  evidence.  The  Cartesian 
system  of  vortices  had  many  followers  iu  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  France.  In  the  universities  of  England,  though 
the  Arist^itelinn  Physics  had  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  they  had 
l>een  supplanted  by  the  Cartesian,  which  became  tirnily  established 
about  the  time  when  their  foundation  began  to  be  sapped  by  the 
general  progress  of  science,  and  particularly  by  the  discoveries  of 
Newton.  For  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  publication  of  those 
discoveries,  the  system  of  vortices  kept  its  ground  ;  and  a  translation 
from  the  French  into  Latin  of  the  Physics  of  Rohault,  a  work  en- 
tirely Cartesian,  continued  at  Canihridgo  to  be  the  text  for  philoso- 
phical instruction.  About  tho  year  1718,*  a  new  and  more  elegant 
translation  of  the  same  book  was  published  by  Dr  Sanujel  Clarke, 
with  the  addition  of  notes,  in  which  that  profound  and  ingenious 
writer  explained  the  views  of  Newton  on  the  principal  objects  of  dis- 
cussion ;  BO  that  tho  notes  contained  virtiuilly  a  refutation  of  the  text : 
they  did  so,  however,  only  virtually,  all  appearance  of  argument  and 
controversy  being  carefully  avoided.  Whether  this  escaped  iho 
notice  of  the  learned  Doctors  or  not,  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  new 
translation,  from  il^  better  Latinity,  and  tho  name  of  the  editor,  was 
readily  adinittod  (o  all  tho  academical  honours  which  tho  old  one  had 
enjoyed.  Thus,  the  stratagem  of  Dr  Clarke  completely  succeeded  ; 
tho  tutor  might  prelect  from  tho  text,  but  the  pupil  would  sometimes 
look  into  the  notes ;  and  error  is  never  so  sure  of  being  exposed  as 
when  tho  truth  is  placed  close  to  it,  side  by  side,  without  anything  to 
alarm  prejudice,  or  awaken  from  its  lethargy  tho  dread  of  innovation. 
Thus,  therefore,  the  Newtviuan  philosophy  first  entered  the  University 
of  Cambridge  under  the  protection  of  the  Cart<:sian."''\ 

*  It  wu  in  lfi97  that  thU  tran*lRtioD  waa  pablithed.     Proftator  PUyfalr 

hero  gives  I>'i      '  the  date  of  the  fourth  and  la»t  edition  of  it. 

t  DlsMrt  I  ,  prefixed  to  the  Kneyc.  lirtL,  p.  6(56.     The  aatbor  ndd» 

In  a  note, — '     ■  <■<    i  ii.vttrsitlet  of  St  Andrews  und  KdLtiburgh  trpre,  1   boJIovr. 
th"»  first  in  Britain  where  the  Newtonian  iihilosophy  wag  made  the  subject  of 
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'If  Bucli  tbiogs  look  place  among  the  cultivators  of  the  physical 
srioncea,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  road  of  similar  proceedings  amons 
the  professors  of  the  medical  art.  Accordingly,  it  is  obsorved  by  Dr 
Jrtbn  Oregory,  in  his  admirable  Lectures  ou  the  Duties  and  Qualili- 
■f  a  Physician,  that  the  warm  admiration  of  antiquity  which 
1  among  scientific  men  in  general  at  the  restoratiou  of  learn- 
the  same  effect  on  physicians  as  on  others,  in  attaching  them 
.  and  very  properly,  to  the  ancient  writers  in  their  own 
pr^^itpaiun.  "  It  had  been  happy,  however,"  he  adds,  "  for  mankind, 
if,  instead  of  a  blind  ailmiralion  of  Hippocrates,  justly  styled  the 
father  and  founder  of  medicine,  they  had  imbibed  some  portion  of 
Ills  spirit  for  observation.  Hippocrates  will  always  be  held  in  the 
highf-at  esttiem,  for  his  accurate  and  faithful  description  of  diseases  ; 
for  his  cantlour,  his  good  sense,  and  the  simple  elegance  of  his  style. 
But,  instead  of  prosecuting  his  plan,  and  building  on  the  foundation 
be  had  hud,  his  successors  employed  their  lime  in  commenting  on  his 
irorks.  Galeu  began  with  writing  largely  on  what  he  reckoned  the 
genaine  productions  of  Hippocrates,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  recon- 
cile all  his  seeming  c(»ntradictions,  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  obser- 
vatiouii  by  a  variety  of  arguments,  not  founded  on  his  own  extensive 
experience,  but  on  the  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  some  of  them,  in- 
deed, subtle  and  ingenious,  but  for  the  most  part  weak  and  sophisti- 
cal. Thi*  manner  of  commenting  on  books  of  observation,  is  extremely 
absurd.  The  first  inquiry  here  ought  to  be  into  the  truth  of  the  fact^. 
Till  these  are  contirmed  by  similar  observations,  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
;  '  '  '  11  r  to  attempt  au  explanation  of  their  causes.  Hippocrates 
iiM  a  number  of  excellent  observations,  together  with  some 
t'ound  to  be  true  only  in  certain  cases,  and  under  certain 
us;  some  peculiar  to  the  climate  and  cuuutry  in  which  he 
livoil,  .-ome  so  obscure  that  they  cannot  be  understood,  some  ill-found- 
ed, and  a  great  number  that  seem  curious  and  imi^rtant,  in  regard 
to  which  not  one  of  his  numerous  convuiuntators  has  taken  the  trouble 
tv  inquire  whethfr  they  wore  true  or  false.  Every  one  of  them  has, 
afWr  the  example  of  Galen,  attempted  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  ebser- 
VAlidns,  not  by  similar  observations  «f  their  own,  but  by  hypotheti- 
aasoniug,  drawn  from  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  times  they 
in.  Thus  the  noble  foundation  of  observations  begun  by  Hip- 
ktM,  and  the  example  he  ha.'t  set  o(  faithful  and  accurate  descrip- 
aa,  hftve,  in  a  great  measure,  been  neglected,  while  physicians,  in 
M  ftges,  have  fondly  attempted  to  support  their  opposite  theories  by 
hia  authority,  in  which  they  were  favoured  by  the  obscurity  of  some 
p«rta  of  his  writings.  Not  only  his  observations,  but  his  upiuioas  (of 
indeed  he  was  very  sparing),  till  very  lately,  were  opposed  to 
[sulbority  of  fact.^,  which  appealed  for  their  truth  to  the  expe- 
of  every  man  of  candour  and  common  sense  ;  so  that  a  physician, 
In  writing  his  own  observations,  found  himself  under  a  sort  of  neces- 
cf .  f..  .|,„^r  tjmt  ^iipy  agreed  with  those  of  Hippocrates,  at  least  that 
nut  contradict  them.  Tlie  ofl'ect  of  this  was,  that  the  truth 
wi  .-..iLuie  waa  often  perverted,  in  order  to  make  it  correspond  to  the 
•enlimcQiB  of  Hippocrates,  or  even  to  the  authority  of  Galen.     This 

•  Um  ■ewieiuical  preloctions.     For  this  distinction  tbcy  are  indebted  to  James 
'  D«r|il  Orcgory,  the  flnt  in  some  respects  the  rival,  but  both  the  friandjt,  of 
Vwwtmt." 
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introduced  a  corniptiou  into  the  very^urco  of  all  solid  knowledge  ii 
medicine ;  and,  at  tlio  wime  time,  enroiiraged  n  pompous  display  of 
learning  in  writing  on  medical  sulyects,  that  wastod  the  time  and 
tired  the  reader,  who  wanted  to  know  what  Nature  said,  not  wliat 
Hipporratps  and  Galen  thought,  in  modicine.  Xoither  is  this  podan- 
try  yet  extinct  in  Europe  ;  there  being  few  medical  books  written  in 
some  parts  of  it,  which  are  not  stuffed  with  numerous  quotations  from 
the  ancients,  containing  some  trito  observations,  that  answer  no  other 
purpose  but  to  mako  a  parade  of  erudition."* 

Compare  now  this  account  of  the  practice  of  the  old  physicians  with 
Ostervald's  description  of  what  ia  still  pretty  generally  the  habit  of 
those  who  have  the  euro  of  souls.  "  Tho  Holy  Scripture,"  says  h«, 
"  is  the  foundation  of  religion  and  piety  ;  but  commentaries  are  tho 
stores  from  which  the  sense  of  Scripture  is  drawn,  and  from  which 
preachers  commonly  take  the  matter  of  their  sermons.  Few  of  them 
endeavitur  to  find  out  the  sense  of  a  text  by  their  own  industry ;  ih^y 
ronsult  their  comnutntaries  lib'  oriicles,  arni  they  bliiuiJy  follow  their  d«fi- 
siotuf :  it  is,  therefore,  highly  requisite  that  these  books  should  not 
lead  into  error  those  who  have  recourse  to  them.  When  a  blind  man 
leads  another,  thoy  both  fall  into  the  ditch.  If,  then,  the  guides  to 
whose  conduct  preachers  give  up  themselves  are  deceitful  and  false,  the 
word  of  God  will  neither  be  wt-ll  understood  uor  well  preached,  and 
both  preachers  and  people  will  orr."f 

*  On  the  Diiliea  and  (|ualificatioii8  of  a  Physician.  Ry  Jobn  Gregory,  M.O., 
F.K.8.,  lata  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edition 
1820,  pp.  141-3.  Bee,  in  Thomson'*  Tiifc  of  CuUcn,  p.  118,  an  account  of  the 
idolatry  with  which  the  system  of  Bocrhoave  wa^  rcganJcd  a  hundred  years  ago 
in  Edinbargh,  and  the  odium  which  that  illustrious  Scottish  physician  incurred 
by  improving;  on  it, 

Bl»liop  Sprat,  in  his  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  Part  I.,  Sections  V.  and 
XIV.,  advert.4  to  the  lilce  idolatry,  among  the  ancient  Greek  philosophical  scctj, 
of  the  great  men  whom  thuy  followed;  and  thn  ill  cffectji  of  dogmatical  philo- 
sophy in  slaclioning  men's  industry  in  the  purouit  of  truth,  and  rendering  them 
"  more  imperious,  and  impatient  of  contradiction,  than  becomee  the  calmneM 
and  nnpafisionnte  evennft59  of  the  true  philosophical  spirit." 

t  A  Treatiiie  concerning  the  Causes  of  the  present  Corruption  of  Christians, 
and  the  Remedies  thereof.  By  J.  F.  Ostcrvold.  Translated  into  English  by 
C.  Mutel,  2d  edit.  1702.  Reprinted  by  Ftishop  Watson  in  bis  Collection  of 
Theological  Tracts,  vol.  vi.,  from  p.  290  of  which  the  above  extract  is  taken. 
Watson  says — "This  book  was  highly  esteemed  by  Bishop  Burnet;  and  indeed 
all  the  writings  of  Mr  Ustervald  have  been  very  favourably  received  in  the 
world  in  general.''  I  add  tho  following  extract  from  pp.  297-8,  n«  being  not 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  theological  literature  of  Scotland  even  at  the  pro- 
aent  day.  "  Divinity  books  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  scholastical.  The  method 
of  the  school  has  been  long  in  vogoe ;  and  though  the  schoolmen's  ways  of  hand- 
ling divinity  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  a  defiance  to  seme  and  religion,  yet 
that  method  has  prevailed  to  that  degree,  that  for  acme  ages  it  was  not  lawful 
to  swerve  from  it.  Of  Inte  years,  indeed,  the  sclioolmen  have  lost  a  great  ileal 
of  their  credit ;  and  in  divinity,  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  many  persona  bavo 
no  longer  that  blind  deference  for  them  which  was  paid  heretofore.  Vet,  for 
all  that,  a  great  number  of  divines  do  still  set  up  that  method  for  their  role, 
and  it  is  still  as  it  were  socred  in  colleges  and  universities.  Common  places  to 
this  day  savoar  too  much  of  the  barbarism  of  the  achoolit,  and  we  find  there 
but  too  many  remainders  of  that  dry  and  crabbed  theology,  which  bad  Its 
birth  in  the  ages  of  ignorance.  Inotead  of  those  simple  and  clear  ideas,  which 
render  the  truth  and  majesty  of  the  Christian  religion  sensible,  and  which 
tatixfy  a  mnn's  reason,  and  move  his  heart,  we  meet  with  nothing  in  several 
bodies  of  divinity  but  metaphysical  notions,  i-urious  and  needless  [juestions, 
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From  the  rapidly  extending  operation  of  the  Lnflueuces  which 
h«r«  dethroned  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Hippocrates,  St  Augustine,  and 
ThoDUU  Aquinas,  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  dethronement  of 
tboM  theological  leaders  who  are  at  present  the  idols  of  their  unrea- 
■oniDg  train,  and  who  by  their  systems  (says  Bishop  Watson),  "  have 
as  much  obstructed  the  progress  of  revealed  truth  as  systems  in  phi- 
losophy have  done  that  of  natural  truth."  But  "  it  will  require  aa 
much  application  of  genius,  industry,  and  leariiing,  to  free  the  Chris- 
tiao  world  from  tho  dominion  of  corrupted  doctriue,  as  it  did  to  free 
the  philosophic  world  from  the  dominion  of  Aristotle."*  That  decided 
progress  is  now  being  made  in  this  difficult  work  of  emancipation,  is 
knovm  to  all  who  do  not  confine  themselves  to  some  little  theological 
Aosben,  and  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  wiwlom  to  understand  the  signs 
of  the  times. 

Some  adopt,  as  the  test  of  truth,  the  "  general  consent"  of  the  Chris- 
tiaji  Church  in  all  ages  and  places — according  to  the  maxim  of  Vin- 
eeotius  Lirinensis,  "  quod  semper,  tihique,  et  ab  omnibu$  creditum  est." 
**  But,"  as  Archbishop  Whately  observes,  "  to  seek  for  a  system  of 
Christian  doctrine  which  shall  ful61  these  conditions,  is  like  the  search 
for  the  universal  medicine.  Practically,  they  limit  the  term  '  all'  to 
the  OKTHODOx  ;  r.e.,  those  whose  doctrines  are  true.  80  that  we  must 
fir«t  ascertain  what  doctrines  are  true,  in  order  to  distinguish  tb* 
persons  by    whose  judgment  we  are  to  be  guided  as  to  the  ques- 


iHatioetion*,  and  obscure  temu.     In  a  word,  we  find  there  sucb  Intricate  theo- 

,  togj,   that  the  very  apoatlea  themReWea,  if  they  came  into  the  world  again, 

I  wold  not  be  able  to  understand  it,  without  the  help  of  a  particular  revelation. 

[9Ma  acbolaatic  divinity  ha»  done  more  mischief  to  religion  than  we  are  able  to 

|j*xpnM.     There  i«  not  any  thing  that  hoa  more  corrupted  the  purity  of  the 

iCvitti*!!  religion,  that  has  more  obscured  matters,  multiplied  controversiea, 

^Uturbed   the   peace  of  the   Church,  or  given  rise  to  lo  many   bcresiea  and 

•cliinn*.     This  is  tho  thing  Which  confirinA  so  many  ecclesiastic*  in   their  igno> 

rao««  and  prejudices,  and  which  keeps  them  from  applying  themselves  to  tho 

•oild  arts  of  divinity,  and  to  that  which  is  proper  to  sanctify  men." 

*  C-oosiderations  on  the  Expediency  of  Revising  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of 
th*  Church  of  England  ;  Miscell.  Tracts,  vol.  ii..  p.  104. 

The  following  extract  from  I)r  Chalmers's  Diary  appears  in   his  Life  by  Dr 
flaonab.  vol.  i.,  p.  340: — 

••  AuffMJt  23. — Went  to  Dundee  with  Dr  Jones,  where  I  made  a  variety  of 
•■Ua.  1  hope  that  his  free  and  unshaclcled,  and  scriptural  divinity,  mil  help 
1  to  overthrow  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  systems  over  me.  O  my  God,  may  I 
^coqnt  no  man  naaster  :  but  make  me  a  little  child,  and  may  I  take  my  leaaon  as 
,th«  Uibte  offers  it  to  me." 

In  a  ttub«equent  part  of  this  Appendix  (Note  G),  the  reader  will  ftnd  a 
plain  and  earnest  rebuke  which  Dr  Chalmers  administered  about  thirty  years 
Jsgo  to  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  for  their  obtrusive  clergy-worship,  end  the  ser- 
r-»Uity  with  which  they  were  then— aA,  It  is  to  be  lamented,  not  only  they  but 
[kwny  others  in  Scotland  still  are — accustomed  "  to  receive  for  doctrines  the 
'  I  of  men,"  by  whom  "  the  word  of  Ood"  is  in  danger  of  being 
(flC  aOM  affect  through  their  traditions."  From  another  manly  divine, 
vanarabla  Dr  John  Drown,  I  quote  the  following  remark  :— "  There  has 
aad  still  is,  on  the  part  of  some  human  expositors,  an  assumption  of  an 
ity  whifljb  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  on  the  part  a/  many  profe**or$  of 
fOkHtltmmiljf  t00  tatjf  a  ntbmUtion  to  then  vnaittKoru«d  elaim*." — (Tkt  Latf  o/ 
|efcHM  rtrpaeUmf  OMt  OhtdUnc  3d  edit.  p.  33S.      Bdin    1839. 1 
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tioD,  What  doctrines  are  trne  V*  This  acute  prelate  remarks  else- 
where, that  if  those  who,  when  we  inquire  what  we  are  to  receive  as 
sanctioned  by  the  unerring  judgment  of  tho  Universal  Church,  reply, 
Wliatovcr  has  been  believed  alwtu/g,  cvciywlirre,  and  by  all,  "  are 
requested  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  articles  of  faith  whioh  fulfil  tliow 
conditions,  and  to  prove  them  to  be  such,  they  do  not  find  it  easy. 
They  do,  however,  often  tind  it  easy  to  make  an  unlearned  Christian 
believe,  that  what  their  Church  and  their  party  hold,  is  to  be  received 
by  him  as  possessing  this  claim."| 

The  same  fallacious  kind  of  argument  vtm  employed  a  few  years 
ago  by  an  aide  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance. 
'*  In  regard,"  says  he,  "  to  the  divine  authority,  moral  character, 
and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  there  is  no 
dilToronco  of  doctrine  among  the  Churches  of  the  Koformatiou.  Jndi- 
vidualt  hiive  diaputed  it,  hut  Chttrchts  hai<e  not ;  asd  this  is  so  impor- 
TAST  AND  CONCLUSIVE  A  FACT,  verifi^id  hp  the  Standards  of  all  Evange- 
lical Churchrs,  that  it  entirely  absolves  me,  hoth  as  a  layman  unentitlei) 
to  speak  CJC  cathedra,  and  as  a  man  contending  fur  an  ecclesiastical! 
principle,  from  the  duty  of  entering  into  any  laboured  vindication  of 
its  truth.  All  men  of  common  sense  must  feel,  that  what  is  distinctly 
declared  in  the  standards  of  all.  thce  Cuuuciies,  is  more  likely  to  bi 
trup.  than  the  random  assertions  of  very  honourable,  but  (ecclesiasti- 
cally) vcrif  iijmrant  individtials,  who  here  and  there  set  themselves  to 
kick  against  the  foundation-principles  of  these  Churches,"  4c. J 

To  niti,  1  confess,  this  mode  of  r<>asnning  appears  Popish  and  unscrip- 
tural^Popish,  because  it  amounts  to  a  llat  denial  of  the  duty,  if 
not  even  of  the  right,  of  private  judgment ;  and  uuatTiptural,  because 
it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  plain  injunctions  delivered  by  St  Paul  in 
the  14th  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  tho  Romans. §     But  waiving  such 


*  Easays  on  the  Erron  of  Romanism  having  their  Origio  in  Human  Katur*, 
4th  edit.,  p.  110.  Sec  a]>o  Mr  Corncwall  Lewis's  Esmy  on  the  Influcnc«  of 
Authority  iu  ftlattore  of  Upinion,  pp.  82,  99. 

t  Essays  on  Some  of  tlte  Pcculiuritiea  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Cth  edit., 
p.  223  :  Essay  IL,  '*  On  the  Omission  of  Articles  of  Faith,  &c.,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament." 

X  The  SabbHtb  llailway  System  PrActicolly  Discu'sed.  By  James  Bridges, 
Esq.     Fourth  Edition,  pp.  4-o.      Edinburgh,  1847. 

§  "  Le*  modifications  de  la  doctrine  chi'i  Ics  protestans  ayant  £t6  an  fruit 
de  leur  aiTrancbisiienient,  et  le  principe  do  cet  ntfranchissement  itant  co  qui 
caract^rise  leur  communion  a  cote  de  I'Eglise  romaine,  le  nom  de  yroUttatu,  est 
bien  le  notii  qui  leur  couvient.  La  /ofynation  de  eeit«  ojmmunion,  et  $on  cjcmC- 
enrt,  nr  tont  autre  chotx  iju'unc  PROTESTATION  eontre  h  firinrifi  (U  l'au(onli,'^ 
— (iftmnire  en  favcur  de  la  Liberti  det  t'ultu.  Par  Alexandre  Vinct.  Paris, 
1826.     Ch,  x\x'„  p.  146.) 

"  There  is  nothing  more  evident,"  says  Archdeacon  Blackburne,  "  than  that 
every  Christian  hulb  a  right  to  search  the  Scriptures  ;  a  right  which  he  can- 
not tronsfer,  either  to  any  Church,  or  to  any  single  person,  because  it  is  his 
indispensable  duty  to  exerciae  it  pentonally  for  himM>lf.  And  if  it  is  his  duty 
to  March,  it  must  also  lie  his  daty  to  deUrmine  for  himself;  and,  if  he  finds  ju:;t 
causa,  to  dt«HCut  frotn  any  or  all  the  human  establishments  upon  earth.  Some 
writers  on  this  subject  discover  an.  inclination  to  deny  the  right  of  ]irivato 
judgment  in  <i/<Ty  ceue  where  it  is  oppo.fed  to  church  authority.  These  we 
loave  to  re<-oocile  their  principles  with  their  separation  from  Koroe,'' — (Th4 
Con/*nional  i  or,  A  Full  and  PrM  Inquiry  into  the  Right,  Utility,  KdiJleaiioH. 
and  Succett,  of  t*tahlithit\g  Syitunatieal  Vonftttionf  of  FaitA  and  Doetrin*  in 
Prottttant  OhHtrk**.    2d  piL.  p.  31.    [<ondon,  1767.)    Of  the  author  of  this  able 
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cooaidentions,  and  directing  our  attention  to  the  argaoieut  in  ita 
parely  logical  aspect,  what  do  ire  tind  to  be  its  substance  ?  Simply 
this — that  those  Churches,  and  thty  alone,  are  true  Churches,  and  teach 
th««  truth,  which  l^ich  th<  (rpinioni  of  Mr  Bridges; — and  again,  the  opi- 
nioti*  of  Mr  Bridges  arc  *'  conclusivtlu^*  proved  to  b«  tnte,  by  Ifoiug  found 
in  the  standards  of  all  trwc  Churches!  Wherein,  1  desire  to  know,  does 
this  vicious  circle  difter  from  that  of  the  Homanist^,  who  prove  the 
infallibility  of  their  Church  from  its  own  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  tho  authority  of  its  interpretations  of  Scripture  from  ita 

tmttae  (which  was  at  first  &nonynioiu),  Bishop  Watson  says  that  he  "U  well 
known  to  b«  a  very  learned  dprgrmnn  of  the  Church  of  England.  .  .  .  The 
eontrovony."  he  adds,  "  is  fltill  unsettled.  It  is  still  a  question,  whether  any 
CbrUtian  Chnrch  has  a  riyh<  to  require  from  its  public  teachers  any  other  pro- 
reaaioa  of  faith  than  that  of  n  iH^lief  in  the  Bible,  as  containing  a  revelation 
from  Ood.  It  is  still  a  question,  whether,  granting  the  abstract  right,  the  iu« 
of  it  b«  t^ptdient  In  any  degree,  end  to  what  degree,  in  tho  present  condition 
of  Uie  Church  of  England." — {Catalogut  of  Dookt  in  Divinity,  apptmitd  to  vol. 
m.  «/  hit  CoUfction  of  Tkeohyical  Tracts.) 

Attention  has  been  recalled  to  this  subject  in  an  excellent  pamphlet  published 
In  18S1  by  Mr  Joseph  Taylor  Goodsir,  lately  minister  of  Largo,  who  found 
Uanelf  oompciled  by  conscientious  scruples  to  resign  hia  charge.  It  is  entitled, 
**  Poymatic  and  Systematic  Htandnrds  considered,  in  an  AddreHs  to  tho  Oihce- 
bcaim  and  Members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  Whatever  may  be  urged 
OQ  b«)ulf  of  such  8t«Ddard«,  in  relation  to  church-cstablishnicnts  either  in  alli- 
ance or  not  with  the  state,  this  at  least  no  consistent  and  sensible  Protestant 
will  irnr,  that  they  are  a  galling  yoke  ujion  the  necks  of  both  clergy  and 
Iftity  considered  as  searchers  for  religious  truth,  and  cannot  fail  to  be,  In  tho 
CMae  of  the  ftjrmer  especially,  a  snare  to  the  conscience,  an  Impediment  to  free 
■Ad  candid  inquiry,  and  consequently  a  drag  upon  the  extension  of  religious 
knowledge.  On  this  subject  the  remarks  of  Mr  Goodelr,  at  pp.  63-66,  are  pax- 
tlcuioi'ly  worthy  of  attention. 

Mr  Baden  Powell  observes:  ''Among  those  who  most  strennously  uphold 
the  principle  of  'the  Bible  only,'  and  freedom  of  conscience  (it  must  be  con- 
fcwed^,  there  is  very  commonly  to  bo  found  an  adherence  to  dogmos  not  a 
little  inconsistent  with  those  profeMlons.  There  is  clearly  implied,  if  not 
ftvowrd,  a  reference  to  tomt  fxnt'cr,  vrjted  tomtwherr,  to  settle  the  tru€  doctrine 
and  iat^rpretation  uf  the  Bible,  Thus  we  have  certain  cloiiseo  of  disHenters 
diftingttichiog  themselves  at  '  orthodox.''  Now  this  claim  to  *  orthodoxy  '  must 
•tfppote  fomr  authority  Iteidet  the  Bible.  It  is  not  alone  the  cliurrh  aiithnrity, 
iMmietl  down  In  an  exclusive  apostolic  sucrosNion,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  as/*  recognition  of  Scripture;  but  nny  rule  of  doctrine  K'Art/^irr,  other  thnn 
that  in  which  a  number  of  individuals  voluntarily  agree.  Tu  uphold  the  Bible 
•/oM,  is  to  uphold  every  man's  right  to  interpret  it:  less  than  this,  is  to  main- 
tain th4'  Bible  with  a  divided  authority  ;  the  word  of  Uod,  conjointlif  with  some 
mle  of  man's  devising. 

'*  The  adrocates  uf  tradition  arc  not  backward  to  notice  this  inconsistency, 

'     '  '  upon  the  consideration  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  keeping  to 

TthodoxY,  and  cannot  but  thus  perceive  the  necessity  of  a  para- 

:y  to  lay  down  wherein  it  consists,  and  which  must  have  a  fnr 

L^in  than  any  mere  human  opinion. 
,>rofeaied  principle  of  '  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only,'  when  taken  in 
timjunrtian  with  this  disposition  (not  avowed,  nor  perhaps  even  perceived)  to 
•d<Tpt   wlwt  were  in  reality  othtr  dif/malie  tlandardi,  has   commonly   driven 
Protrvtant  divines  to  find  in  Srnpturr,  authority  for  tenets  which  no  unpre- 

Mcaaed  mind  rouid  possibly  detect  ilifre ;  ond  to  stretch  the  logic  of  theology 
lio  the  most  extra Mignnl  length  of  inference,  holding  out,  as  decisive  proofs  of 

B*  dactrinni    (.yrti'in.  sin^lt?  ti<xt«,  or  expressions,  or  else  what  they  term 

^*th«  yeri^Tiil  i<iior  of  .S<;nplure  ;"  where  to  all  legitimate  reasoning  there  could 

app'-  .  V<ut  the  remotest  allusion,  the  most  entirely  imaginary  parallel, 

•»  oil  iineiion  or  relation  whatever." — {Trndiiion  UnvfUfd,  pp.  16,  17. > 
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infallibility  ?  Strauge  that  one  who,  "as  a  laymau,"  justly  considers 
liimstilf  "  uneatitled  to  speak  ex  cathedra  ia  regard  to  the  Diviue  au- 
thority, moral  character,  and  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment," should,  at  the  very  same  momont,  not  merely  determine  by 
the  exercise  of  his  reason,  for  his  own  satisfaction  and  guidance,  but 
likewise  assume  that  he  has  an  unquestionable  title  to  "  decide 
ex  cathtdra"  for  others,  the  far  more  complicated  questions,  Which 

ARE   THE  TRUE  CnCRCUES?     aud,    Do  ALL  TRUE  CKCnCHES,  (l.tf.,  all 

ecclesiastical  societies  which  may  with  truth  be  called  Churches — i,«., 
which  are  Churches,)  afford  ookclusive  evu)ence  of  the  truth 

OF   A    DOCTKIXE  DT  INSERT  I  NO  IT  IN  THEIR  STANDARDS?       If,asalay- 

man,  ho  may,  and  must,  solve  these  ^reat  problems  for  himself,  why 
may  not  he — and  if  he,  why  not  all  other  "  very  honourable  indivi- 
duals"— however  "  (ecclesiastically)  ignoraut"  he  may  guess  them  to 
be — solve  ^\io  the  tmaller  problem  for  themselves,  without  feeling  it  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  apply  for  an  u  cathedra  solution  to  those  '^  true 
Churches,"  on  whose  word  they  cannot  believe  even  the  fundamental 
proposition  that  they  art  "  true  Churches,"  and  not  mere  pretenders 
to  that  honourable  status  ? 

The  pointed  terms  in  which  Mr  Bridges  refers  to  his  character  of 
*'  &  layman,"  in  acknowledging  the  absence  of  a  right  to  speak 
tx  cathedra  on  a  theological  question,  plainly  iDdicAt«s  that,  had  he 
been  a  clergyman  instead  of  a  layman,  he  would  not  hare  scrupled  to 
demand  for  himself,  as  the  representative  of  a  true  Church,  and  by 
virtue  of  hLs  clerical  status,  the  antichristiau  position  of  a  "  lord 
over  God's  heritage,"  and  the  deferential  obedience  of  every  lay- 
servant  of  Him  whoso  emphatic  injunction  to  his  disciples  it  was,  that 
they  should  "  call  no  man  on  earth  Master."  Does  Mr  Bridges  for- 
get that  not  merely  the  clergy,  but  the  people  also,  constitute  a 
Church  ;  and  that  he  himself,  ss&  a  Presbyterian,  repudiates  the  no- 
tion of  an  earthly  priesthood  endowed  beyond  other  mortals  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  vested  with  authority  in  matters  of  faith  ? 

Justly  and  emphatically  are  the  rights  of  laymen  asserted  by  Milton^ 
himself  a  layman  of  profouuder  learning  than  that  of  nine-tenths  of 
tho  clergy  of  his  time,  and  who,  as  many  other  men  of  genius  have 
been,  was  deterred  from  joining  tho  clerical  body  by  an  invincible  re- 
pugnance to  "  Bubacribe  slave."*  "  Every  member  of  the  Church," 
says  ho,  '*  at  least  of  any  breeding  or  capacity,  so  well  ought  to  bo 
grounded  in  spiritual  knowledge,  as,  if  need  bo,  to  exankiuo  their 
teachers  themselves.  Acts.  ivii.  11  :  'They  searched  the  Scripturea 
daily,  whether  those  things  were  so.'  Rev.  ii.  2  :  '  Thou  haat  tried 
them  which  say  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not.'  "f 

In  the  same  strain  writes  the  brave  Bishop  Watson,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  layitfg  on  of  hands  by  a  "  successor  of  the  Apostles"  at 

*  "  In  the  Bcrvice  of  tb«  Cborch,  by  the  intentions  of  my  parents  tod  friend*, 
I  was  deotinod  of  a  child,  and  in  mino  own  resolution:  till  coming  to  some 
maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving  what  tyranny  had  invaded  the  Church,  that 
be  who  would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which, 
unlcM  he  took  with  a  conscience  that  would  retch,  be  must  either  straight  p«r- 
jura,  or  split  hi«  faith  :  I  thought  it  better  to  prufor  a  blamelesa  silence  before 
the  aacred  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  forswear- 
ing"— (^*«  Rtaton  of  ChurcK  Goptmmtnt  wryect  ayaintt  Prelaty,  B.  IL,  Introd. ; 
Milton's  Prose  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  482.) 

t  Of  True  Religion,  Heresy,  and  Schism ;  ProM  Works,  vol.  ii..  p.  516. 
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his  ordination,  is  so  humble  a«  to  think  himself  no  wiser  than  thos* 
who  have  nerer  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  that  solemn  rite.  "  Laymen," 
•ays  he,  "  are  as  much  interested  in  the  truth  of  Christianity  as 
fehurchmen  are ;  and,  in  this  enlightened  age,  are  as  capable  of  seeing 
what  is  revmM  in  their  Bflth.'"'*  Nay,  he  does  not  scruple  to  confess — 
••  Waa  I  compelled  io  receive  a  creed  of  human  composition,  I  would 
»ore  willingly,  in  these  enlightened  times,  receive  one  from  such  men 
Locke"  ((I  launuin,  an  Independent,  and,  as  he  suspected,  and  we  now 
l:now,  a  I'nitarianf),  "Clarke,  or  Tillotson,  than  from  either  Atha- 
D3i.iaa  or  Arius,  or  even  from  hundreds  of  contentious  or  political 
'  isbopa,  aasembled  in  solemn  council  at  Nice,  Antioch,  or  Ariminum."^ 
One  other  brief  quotation  on  this  subject  shall  suffice  :  it  is  from  a 
»tter  addressed  by  the  wise,  upright,  and  accomplished  Dr  John 
Likin  to  Dr  Haygarth  of  Chester,  who  seems  to  have  expressed  a 
»ubt  whether  Aikin  (at  that  time  engaged  in  writing  the  lives  of 
leologians  among  others,  for  his  well-known  "  General  Biography," 
and  who  had  mentioned  to  his  friend  that  he  did  not  think  himself 
much  the  better  or  wiser  for  all  the  theological  matter  he  had  been 
>liged  to  go  through— an  inquirer  into  such  points,  without  the 
(riding  bias  of  interest,  being  more  likely  to  end  in  doubt  than  in 
>Dviction)  was  a  competent  judge  of  the  matters  he  had  been  investi- 
iting.  "  I  must  ronionstrale  with  you,  my  friend,"  says  he,  "  about 
your  opinion  of  my  incapacity  as  a  theologian.  Do  you  think  that 
il  requires  a  black  coat  to  form  a  just  notion  of  matters  accessible  to 
livery  uian  of  reading?  Is  it  not  even  an  advantage  to  be  free  from 
"le  shackles  of  sect  and  profession?"  He  adds:  "I  flatter  myself 
It  00  liberal  man  can  take  exception  at  my  articles  under  that  head, 
have  studiously  avoided  any  mixture  of  personal  opinion,  and  have 
iithfully  endeavoured  to  assign  to  every  one  his  just  merits  as  a 
and  a  scholar,  not  regarding  the  particular  cause  be  has  sup- 
However,  it  was  eeiiainly  right  that  this  department  should 
signed  to  another  hand,  and  it  is  already  turned  over  to  a  proper 
^§ 

*  Mlaorlluieous  Tracto,  vol.  ii.,  p.  88- 

t  txickc't  UnitariBQUm  ba*  been  placed  bejood  rewonsble  doubt,  in  his  Lif* 
hj  Lord  King,  cd.  1830,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  103,  104.  187. 

*  MitcclL  Tra«U,  vol.  ii.,  p.  115. —  It  \»  finely  rpmorked  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
|i^.i„  ,„  I,,.  ...,„.;»„  on  Id,  r»efulnM»  of  Natural  Philosophy,  that,  *' a» 
•  '  ew«,  by  virtae  of  an  Aaronical  extraction,  men  were  born 

tbood  ;  so  r*aMon  it  a  natural  dimity,  and  tnoteledgt  a  pr»- 
ttivt,  that  ran  eonffr  a  prittCkood  without   unctiofi  Or  impoiitiOH  of  kamda." — ■ 
^(£oy{«'«   WorkM,  rol,  i.,  p.  425,  ed,  1744.) 

Wbiston  says  of  the  clerical  scholars  of  hi«  day — "  To  observe  inch  laymen 

••  GroUiu,  and  Newton,  and  Locke,  laying  oat  their  noblest  talcnta  in  sacred 

bMadlw,  while  such  clergymen  as  Dr  Bentiey  and  Bishop  Hare,  to  name  no 

"      I  %t  preMot,  have  been,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Isomo  Newton,  fighting  with 

-./irhxp  abrmt  '  a  play-book'  (Terence) — thij  isa  reproach  upon  them,  their 

1'  'n,  and  holy  fonction,  plainly  intolerable.''* — \Whiston'$  Memoir  of  Dr 

y  I-.  143.) 

$  Menioir  of  Dr  John  Aikin,  by  his  daughter  Lucy  Aikin,  vol.  i.,  p.  229. 
I  r»«not  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  esprsMing  the  respect  and 
«  >  which  I  have  lonf;  entertained   for  this  excellent   man.     With  hi* 

'  bis  Son,"  which  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  production  of  hi* 
«rii-i-«iiiiiced,  well-ttored,  and  truly  liberal  mind,  I  became  acquainted  in  early 
UAt,  Aa4  fVoiB  the  r»-periiHil  of  them  have  uniformly  derived  freah  plea«ur<» 
Mid  ieapret emant.      The    raltn  philnitnph;    rnlionnl  piorv.  i'oniprrh<>iiiiirn  syin* 
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If  the  couiinou  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England  be  its  staatUnl, 
then,  by  Mr  firidges's  rule,  the  Church  of  England  is  no  true  Church  ; 

pathicc,  and  fine  tAsit«,  which  chnract^^rise  them  throughout,  hnve  alimya  bad 
a  iDOBt  ag^eable  and  tranquillL^ing  inflnoDce  on  my  feetingii :  and  I  offer  with 
confidence  the  opinion,  that  a  better  book  of  the  kind  could  hardljr  be  telccted 
for  itudy  hy  a  thoughtful  youth,  de!iirou«  to  obtain  sound  notion*  of  human 
lif»,  and  of  the  sources  of  solid  enjoyment.  The  letters  on  S^trength  of  Charac- 
ter,— on  tho  I^unuit  of  luiprovement, — on  Pn<judice,  Bigotry,  Candour,  and 
Liberality, —  on  liellgioiu  Societies., — on  the  Analogy  between  Mental  and 
Bodily  Difleate, — on  Spleen  and  Low  Spirits, — on  <.'on»olntion,— ou  the  In- 
equality of  Conditions, — on  the  Prevalence  of  Truth,— on  Second  Thoughts 
and  Middle  i^'ourses, — on  Cheap  t'leaanrei, — on  Independence, — on  the  Choice 
of  a  Wife, — on  Party, — on  a  Criterion  of  Perfection  in  Writing, — ou  Autho- 
rity in  Matter  of  Opinion, — on  the  Character  of  Ajax, — on  the  Value  of  Life, 
— on  Openneffl  nnd  Sincerity, — On  the  Advantages  of  a  Taste  for  Poetry, — oa 
the  Be»t  Mode  of  Encountering  the  Evils  of  Life, — on  the  Comparative  Value 
of  Difforent  Studies, — and  on  the  Kupcrience  of  Life — are  peculiarly  well 
fitted  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on  intelligent  and  earnest  readers  at  the 
susceptible  period  of  youth.  To  such  readers  1  recommend  alxothe  pleasing  and 
instructive  Memoir  of  Dr  Aikin  by  his  dnughter,  with  the  Mi.ocelJaneous  Pieces 
to  which  it  is  prefixed.  Among  young  people  he  is  extensively  known,  in  con- 
junction with  his  excellent  sister  Mrs  Barbauld,  as  the  principal  antbor  of 
"  Evenings  at  Uome,'*  one  of  the  most  improving  and  interesting  books  for 
juvenile  reaiiers  in  the  English  language.  He  had  n  fine  taste  for  poetry, 
and  compiled  the  "  Select  Works  of  the  British  Poet3,'' which  is  deservedly  still 
in  public  favour.  In  perusing,  some  years  ago,  the  Life  of  William  Iloscoe, 
by  his  Son,  I  was  pleased  to  find  in  the  letters  of  that  eminent  and  most 
estimable  man,  an  echo  of  my  own  feelings  towards  Dr  Aikin,  and  expres- 
aiona  of  the  snme  high  approciatiun  of  his  works,  which  I  had  long  enter- 
tained. (See  vol.  i.,  p.  292,  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  297  and  300.)  The  two  were  intimate 
friends  for  many  rears,  and  to  Uo^coe  Dr  Aikin  dedicated  his  translation 
of  th«  Life  of  Huet.  In  a  Itttter  to  Miss  Aikin  after  her  father's  death,  Mr 
lioscue  writes  as  follows: — "  My  long  acquaintance  with  him  is  indeed  con- 
nected with  the  most  pleasing  recollections.  From  having  accompanied  bim 
to  his  little  botanical  gnrden  in  the  vicinity  of  Warrington,  I  first  imbibed 
a  reliwli  for  these  pursuits :  and  1  well  remember  that  on  his  recommenda- 
tion I  first  was  led  to  the  perusal  of  modern  writers  of  Jjatin  poetry — occu- 
pations which  have  afforded  me  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pleasure.  To  this 
I  might  truly  add  the  information  and  delight  which  I  have  derived  from  his 
writings,  which  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  perfect  image  of  his  own 
<>legant,  correct,  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  f^m 
the  variety  and  utility  of  their  subjects,  and  the  purity  and  precision  of  their 
style,  will  continue  to  be  admired  as  long  as  any  relish  reuiains  of  what  is 
truly  excellenl." 

The  reader,  I  hope,  will  accept  it  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  tliis  digression, 
that  the  more  such  works  as  those  of  Aikin  and  Itoscoe  are  studied,  and  the 
more  the  liberal  spirit  which  animated  these  men  shall  be  diffused,  the  more  will 
the  praetiet  of  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  be  extended  amongst  ui.  Of 
profufion  there  is  enough  and  to  spare ;  and  as  one  motive  for  drawing  up  the 
present  trenti«e  is  the  hope  that  it  may  contribute  to  hasten  the  lime  when  pro- 
fession and  practice  will  go  togotber,  I  shall  here  add  another  passage  from  Mr 
Koscoe,  extracted  from  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Uutler,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  445.)  "The 
assertion  and  defence  of  truth,"  he  writes,  "  is  incumbent  upon  every  one,  and 
particularly  upon  every  teacher  of  religion  ;  but  there  is  one  truth,  paramount 
to  all  tho  rest,  which  is  the  very  basis  of  religious  inquiry,  without  which  all 
discussion  t»  absurd,  vii.,  that  every  person,  in  his  spiritual  concerns.,  has  a 
right  to  adopt  such  opinions  as  apjiear  to  bim  to  be  right.  This  being  pre- 
viou.nly  understood,  a  free  nnd  useful  discuuion  may  Lake  place ;  but,  until  this 
foiindntion  be  once  established,  nothing  but  confusion  and  dissension  can  ensue. 
You.  my  dear  Sir.  would  concede  this  liberty  as  freely  as  you  would  claim  it, 
and  your  liberal  Mrmon  does  much  towards  recommending  and  enforcing  it : 
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for,  u  Dr  Arnold  has  pointed  uut,  the  "  duty  towards  God,"  which 
is  expreissly  given  as  a  summary  of  tho  first  four  Commandments  to 
iM,  as  Christmiig,  says  not  one  word  about  the  Sabbath,  but  simply 
about  loving  Qod,  worshipping  him,  and  serving  hira  truly  all  th« 
datfs  of  our  life.*  But  assuming,  in  spite  of  this  notable  oniisuion,  that 
she  does  really  stand  the  above-mentioned  test  of  a  true  Church,  still 
tho  fact  will  st«ro  us  in  the  face,  that  she  has  been  so  unhappy  as  to 
nourish  many  who,  if  thus  tested,  are  discovered  to  bo  none  of  her 
*'  true"  children,  how  much  soever  they  may  have  added  to  her 
rtsspootability  by  their  talents,  learning,  and  zeal  for  her  interests  and 
tb«^  Christian  cause.  For  by  none  has  the  doctrine  of  Mr  Bridges 
about  the  Fourth  Commandment  been  more  explicitly  repudiated 
ihao  bv  Crannjer  and  Kidlej-,!  Chillingworth.J  Taylor,§  Warbur- 
t«p,||    Paloy.f  Whately.**    and    Arnold  {Life,   vol.    ii.,   p.   208); 

btit.  afLer  kII,  it  U  mwh  to  bf  fttrfd  thit  tS^-tt  sentimtnt*  are  rathfr  tAoM  of  th« 

m.iiii.iu.if  than  of  the  body;  and  lAot  nci'tA^r  LutAtr  ^tor  an^  of  th«  CAtircAM 

uJer  Ait  «an«ltoit  toleraU,  in  the  full  and  fair  meaning  of  the  word,  any 

utiktir  oHm." 

*  Lif»  of  Dr  Arnold,  5th  rdit,  rol.  i.,  p,  364;  and  Heylin's  Ilistory  of  tfae 

8«bbktb.  Part  II.,  p.  239.     Lond.,  1636. 

t  See  liejlin.  toe.  tit.,  and  llio  Act  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.,  c.  3,  quot«d  by  him  on 
p.  236;  iUhi  quototioQ  from  Crnnmer'a  I'atechism  in  Wbstely'a  Thougbta  on 
tbe  Sobbath,  p.  II. 

\  Sc«  liU  letter  to  Dr  SheldoD,  dated  September  21, 1635,  stating  hia  reaaoni 
for  r«a<ilviii^.  greotlj  to  the  increase  of  bis  mental  tranquillity,  not  to  accept 
prvfcrmcnt  in  tl)«  EnglUh  Church  at  the  expense  of  doing  violence  to  his  con* 
BclcDce  by  «ubicriptiou  to  articles  whicli,  in  come  important  particulare,  he  wm 
onabU  to  believe.  "  For,'"  he  writrB,  "  to  say  nothing  of  other  things,  which  I 
bate  «»  well  coniiiilered  a&  not  to  be  iu  a  state  to  sign  them,  and  yet  not  so  well 
••  lo  declare  myself  agnintt  thpDi  ;  two  points  there  arc,  wherein  I  am  fully 
Ked,  and  thervfore  care  not  who  knows  ray  mind.  One  is,  that  to  ■say  the 
FasTth  Coajniaudment  is  a  law  of  (iod  appertaining  to  Christianx,  is  fnlae  and 
■alawful ;  the  other,  that  the  damning  sentences  in  St  Athanasiuit's  Creed  Cas 
V«  made  to  *ubscribe  it)  arc  most  false,  and  al^o  in  a  high  degree  pre- 
optnoua  attd  fchismatical.  And  therefore  I  can  neither  lubscriho  that  these 
^■thi»)?t  are  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  seeing  1  believe  they  are  certainly  re- 
i<>  it ;  nor  that  the  whole  Common  I'rayer  is  lawful  U>  be  u$od,  teeing 
<  lie*e  parts  of  it  certainly  unlawful  ;  nor  promise  that  I  myself  will 
u-'-  ir.  t.cing  I  never  intend  either  to  read  these  things  which  I  have  now  ejc- 
*«rpt»«l  against,  or  to  say  Anion  to  them.' — iLttter  from  U'illiatn  CkiUiugworlK 
to  Itr  SJulflon.  dated  Sept.  21,  lC3o,  in  Chillingworths  Life  prefixed  to  his 
Works,  ed.  1742,  p.  vi.; 

S  Works.  Jleber's  ed.,  vol.  Ui..  p.  28. 
I  Divine  I>egation  of  Moses,  b.  iv.,  Note  RRRR. 
%  Moral  I'hilosophy,  B.  iv.,  ch.  vii. 

**  Thought*  on  tho  8abhatli :  to  which  is  lubjoined,  an  Address  to  the  Inba- 
bllAAtd  of  l>ul>liM,  on  the  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  By  Kichard  Whately, 
|,i.      ...,i.i  .  1,,.,  ,  .  i,^bji„    3j  edit.,  Lond.,  1845.— This  work  aiFords  in  a 
'  knbly  flear,  coniprchcnsivo,  and  impartial  view  of  tho  con- 
t  I  It'ged  uUigation  of  the  Mosaic  Sabbath-law.    The  author's 

'  IS,  that  the  Lord's  Day,  and  the  old  Sabbath,  are  two  independent 

if\  that  with  the  latter  the  nembem  of  tho  Church  of  England 
have  ooitiing  to  do;  and  that  the  former  ought  to  bo  observed  by  thero  in  obe- 
dian>^e  u>  the  authority  of  the  Church,  even  independent  of  (supposed;  Apostolic 
•  ■■.     "  The  Lord's  Day,"  says  he  in  his  preface.  "  is  so 

J  1  y  right-minded  Chriitian,  and  its  proper  observanco 

. .  ...ut  it  cannot,  I  trust,  be  regarded  as  labour  mUapplicd, 
|(J  luratians  as  may  tend  to  promote  this  olwcrvance.     And 

i«<  I  he  most  effectual,  as  well  as  the  only  justifiable,  means  for 
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•ay,  tb»D    bv   Bishop  Horaley  himself,*  the  moat  Able  among  the 
recent  advocates  of  tlie  Christian  Sabbath  !     If  to  these  Churchmen 


ftccomplisbiDg  this  object,  will  bfi  found  ia  the  placing  of  tbla  duty  on  its  (rue 
foundation.''  The  "  true  foundation"  on  which  be  places  it,  is  the  autliority  of 
the  t'hurch  of  England  ;  and  thii  fouodation  may  be  true  enough  to  the  member* 
of  that  Church  f  who,  at  coofirmntiun,  acknowledge  it  to  b«  their  duty  "  to  submit 
themielvei  to  all  ibeir  governors,  teachers,  tptriiital  pattort  and  maUfrt") :  but 
It  is  no  foundation  at  all  to  other  Christians.  The  univfnal  true  foundation, 
I  take  it,  is  the  suitableneM  of  the  institution  to  the  nature  of  man.  See  Note 
R.  in  this  volume. 

*  Horaley 's  Sermons,  Sermon  ixli.  There  ar«  two  other  sermons  by  this 
pnlat*  on  the  Sabbath;  and  th«  whole  may  be  seen  in  L>r  Vicesimus  Knox's 
eoUcction  of  "  Family  Lcctunrs,"  pp.  2yi/-310.  The  following  extrnct  from 
Strmon  xsiii.  is  in  a  different  strain  from  the  tracts  of  the  Scottish  Sabbath 
Alliance,  and  shews  that  the  foundation  on  which  we  rest  the  duty  of  sabbath' 
obtervance  is  not  merely  of  speculative  interest,  but  fruitful  of  practical 
re«ult«  :  — 

"  Private  devotion,"  laya  be,  "  It  the  Christian's  dally  duty  ;  but  the  peculiar 
duty  of  the  Sabbath  is  public  worship.  At  for  thoae  part*  ot  the  day  which 
are  not  occupied  in  the  public  duty,  every  man's  own  con«cience,  without  any 
interference  of  public  authority,  and  certainly  without  any  officious  interposi- 
tion of  the  private  judgment  of  his  neighbour, — every  man's  own  conBcienca 
must  direct  him  what  poriion  of  this  leisure  should  b«  allotted  to  his  private 
devotions,  and  what  miiy  be  spent  in  sober  recreation.  Perhaps  a  better  general 
rule  cannot  be  laid  down  than  this,  —  that  the  same  proportion  of  the  Sabbath, 
on  the  whole,  should  be  devoted  to  religious  ejcercises,  public  and  private,  aa 
every  man  would  spend  of  any  other  dny  in  his  ordinary  business.  The  holy 
worli  of  the  Sabbath,  like  all  other  work,  to  be  done  well,  r<^quire«t  intermio- 
■ions.  An  entire  day  is  a  longer  space  of  time  than  the  human  mind  can 
employ  with  alacrity  ujton  any  one  subject.  The  auMterity,  therefore,  of  those 
!■  little  to  be  commended,  who  require  that  all  tbe  intervals  of  public  worship, 
and  whatever  remains  of  the  day  after  the  public  duty  is  satisfied,  should  b« 
spent  in  the  closet,  in  private  prayer,  and  retired  meditation.  Nor  are  peraona 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  society  to  be  very  severely  censured — those  especially 
who  are  confined  to  populous  cities,  where  they  breathe  a  noxious  atmo«pbere, 
and  are  engaged  in  unwholesome  occupations,  from  which,  with  their  daily 
tubfiistenc«,  tbcy  derive  their  daily  poison — if  they  take  advautnge  of  thn 
leisure  of  the  duy  to  recruit  their  wasted  strength  and  hararaed  spirits,  by  short 
excursions  into  the  purer  air  of  the  adjacent  villages,  and  the  innticont  recrea- 
tions of  sober  society  ;  provided  they  engage  not  in  schemes  of  diMipatod  and 
tumaltaoos  pleasure,  which  may  disturb  tbe  sobriety  of  their  thoaghta,  and 
interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  day.  The  present  humour  of  the  common 
people  leads,  perhaps,  more  to  a  profanation  of  the  festival  than  to  a  supersti- 
tious rigour  in  the  observance  of  it:  but,  in  the  attempt  to  reform,  we  shall 
do  wisely  to  remember,  that  the  thanks  for  thia  are  chiefly  due  to  the  baco 
spirit  of  puritanical  hypocrisy,  which  iu  tbe  last  century  opposed  and  defeated 
the  wise  attempts  of  government  to  regulate  tbe  recreations  of  the  day  by 
authority,  and  prevent  the  excessea  which  have  actually  taken  place,  by  a 
retional  indulgence. 

*'  The  Sabbath  was  ordained  for  a  day  of  public  worship,  and  of  refreshment 
to  the  common  people.  It  cannot  be  a  day  of  their  refreshment,  if  it  be  made 
e  day  of  mortified  restraint.  To  be  a  day  of  worship,  it  must  be  a  day  of 
leisure  from  worldly  business,  and  of  ab»traction  from  dissipated  pleasure  :  but 
it  need  not  be  a  dismal  one.  It  was  ordained  for  a  day  of  general  and  willing 
reaort  to  the  holy  mountain  ;  when  men  of  every  race,  and  every  rank,  and 
•very  ago,  promiscuou«ly — Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Bcythian — bond  and  free — 
young  and  old— high  and  low— rich  and  poor — one  with  another — laying  hold 
of  Christ's  atonement,  and  the  proffered  mercy  of  the  gospel,  night  meet  to- 
gether before  their  common  l<ord,  exempt  for  a  season  from  the  care«  and 
labours  of  tbe  world,  and  be  'joyful  in  bis  huuM  of  prayer.' 

To  SeotUoh  readers  this  paMagn  will  have  a  »lrange  appearance,  when  viewed 
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we  add  the  Noiicouformista  Baxter*  and  MiUoa,'f  the  Quaker  Barc- 
lay *  and,  though  last  not  least,  the  father  of  all  "  the  Churches  of 
the  Reformation,"  Martin  Luther  him5elf,§  we  shall  have  a  pretty 

u  the  prodoction  of  one  who  is  justly  styled  by  Dr  Parr  "  the  renowned  chmiu- 
pion  of  orthodoxy'  (Parr's  Horkt,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2841,  and  as  part  of  a  sertaon 
written  to  enforce  tlio  duty  of  observing  the  Lord's  Day.  The  language  in 
which  this  High  Church  and  High  Tory  bishop,  writing  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  speaks  of  the  Puritans,  would  not  be  employed  by  any 
respectable  English  prelate  of  the  present  day,  when  the  character  of  tbesa 
remarkable  men  is  so  much  better  understood.  We  can  now  acknowledge  th« 
sincerity  and  high  motives  of  many  even  among  violent  fanatics — though 
without  renouncing  our  bi>li(>f,  ibat  base  men  and  hypocrites  might  find  it  for 
their  interest  to  join  on  influentiaJ  body  of  tbe  saints.  To  what  extent  I  con. 
cur  with  Bishop  Uorslcy  in  his  anqualiAod  panegyric  on  the  so>c&lled  "  wise 
attempts  of  government  to  regulate  the  recreations  of  tbe  day  by  authority," 
will  appear  a  little  farther  on.  That  they  were  well  meant  is  probable  enough  ; 
that  tbey  were  toiie,  either  ecclesiastically  or  politically,  few,  I  suppoee,  will 
now  be  found  to  maintain, 

Dr  V^icosimus  Knox,  in  his  essay  "  On  the  Amusements  of  Sunday,"  is  aa 
liberal  to  the  common  people  as  Horsley  is :  be  recommends  a  rural  walk  in 
tbe  intervals  of  divine  service,  as  both  pleasurable  and  very  conducitc  to  their 
health  ;  adding  that  "  their  little  indulgences  at  the  tea-houses  are  highly 
proper  and  allowablo." — {Euayi,  Moral  and  Literary,  by  Viceairous  Knox, 
DA).,  late  Master  of  Tunbridge  School ;  No.  XX.) 

r  ♦  Baxter's  Works,  by  Orme,  xiii.,  41fi;  vi.,  322;  xix.,  190.  MrOrme,  in 
his  Life  of  this  eminent  theologian,  p.  669,  speaking  of  his  treatise  on  the  Divine 
Appoiotmentof  tbe  Lord's  Day,  says — "  1  consider  this  one  of  the  most  judicious 
of  Baxter's  works.  It  judiciously  combines  controversial  and  practical  discu^- 
rion,  both  of  which  are  managed  with  great  fairness,  and  display  great  accuracy 
of  scriptural  knowledge." 

t  Milton's  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
Alone,  pp.  228,  412-421.  600-612. 

X  Barclay's  Apology  for  the  Quakers,  Prop,  xt.,  §  3,  4.  See  alto  Essays  oa 
the  Principles  of  Morality,  by  Jonathan  Dymond,  4th  ed.,  p.  32.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Quakers  in  general  concur  with  these  distinguished  writers  in 
regard  to  tbe  Sabbath. 

j  "  Aa  for  the  Sabbath  or  Sunday,"  says  Luther,  In  speaking  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  "  there  is  no  necessity  for  its  observance ;  and  if  we  do  so, 
the  tcoaon  ought  to  be,  not  because  Moees  commanded  it,  but  because  Kature 
likewise  teaches  us  to  give  ourselves,  from  time  to  time,  a  day's  rest,  in  oi^er 
that  man  and  beast  may  recruit  their  strength,  and  tbnt  wo  may  go  and  hear 
tbe  Word  of  God  preached.'' — (  Werke,  11,  16  :  quoted  in  Uaxlitt's  translation  of 
Michelet'a  Life  of  Luther,  p.  271  ;  Lond..  1846.) 

Again  he  says  :  "  The  Gospel  regardeth  neither  Sabbath  nor  holidays,  be* 
cause  they  endured  but  for  a  time,  and  were  ordained  for  the  sake  of  preaching, 
to  the  cud  God's  word  might  be  tended  and  taught." — {OoUoqvia  Mtmalia,  or 
Table  Talk,  translated  by  t'apuin  Ileory  Bell,  ch.  xxxi.,  p.  357  ;  Lond.,  1652.; 

The  following  injunctions  of  this  Iteformer  have  often  been  quoted  :  1  borrow 
them  from  a  little  work  entitled  "  Christian  Sects  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,'' 
p.  20 ;  Lond.,  1846.  "  Keep  the  Sabbath  holy  for  iu  use  both  to  body  and 
soul ;  but  if  any  where  the  day  is  made  holy  for  the  mere  day's  sake,  if  any 
•There  any  one  sets  up  its  obeenance  upon  a  J<with  foundation,  then  1  order 
yoa  to  work  on  It,  to  ride  on  it,  to  dance  on  it,  to  feast  on  it,  to  do  anything 
that  shall  remove  this  encroachment  on  the  Christian  spirit  and  liberty."  Uow 
well  these  principles  have  hern  reduced  to  practice  by  hii«  countrymen,  will 
ftppear  from  the  following  informotion  given  me  by  a  friend  who,  when  a  lad, 
resided  for  some  time  with  a  clergyman  at  Hesse-Cassel.  "  The  Elector  of 
Hesse,"  says  he,  "  was  a  great  ally  of  Luther,  and  Casael  is  a  strictly  Protestant 

place  (Lutheran);  yet,  on  the  first  Sunday  1  was  with   K ,  he,  n  liUtheran 

divine,  asked  roe  to  go  with  him  to  the  play.  1  romemlier  being  surprised,  but, 
thinking  he  shi^uld  know  bent,  made  nn  scruple*  nbout  ac^mpnnying  him,     1 
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imposing  list  of  men  who,  it  scorns,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  true 
members  of  any  true  Church  ! 

have  often  goae  vi'tih  him  Sunday  excuraiuns,  at&rting  at  (layl)roa.k  and  not  re- 
turning home  till  late  in  tho  day.     Un  surh  occoaions  the  Kiy«  did  not  turn  out, 

but  K had  a  number  of  friends  fond  of  natural  history,  and  soveral  of  them 

vrere  with  us.  Our  unual  Sunday  routine  there,  wm  to  go  to  church  in  the 
forenoon,  diae  at  twelve,  and  then  start  for  tho  country — always  ending  at  r 

tea-garden,  where  there  were  music  and  dancing.      K .as  a  Rcnerul  rule, 

went  to  the  piny  on  Sunday  ;  he  hud  a  sub$cription-ticWet,  and  when  he  could 
not  go  liiinsdf,  he  fciit  one  of  the  hovB.  Ho  wus  not  an  ordained  ntinister,  but 
Ifrimclied  occasionally  for  his  friends.  He  wa?  a  very  worthy  conscientious 
man,  and.  having  the  charge  of  youth,  was  not  likely  to  act  iu  opposition  to 
general  opinion."  Luther,  in  his  Table  Talk,  chap.  72,  recommends  thentrical 
representations  ttit  a  highly  useful  xchiiol  of  good  manners,  and  vehicle  of  instruc- 
tion in  tho  ways  of  the  world  :  that,  under  good  regulation,  thpy  aro  »o,  and 
might  be  made  to  give  impressive  and  delightful  ieasona  in  virtue  and  wriadoai, 
has  been  the  opinion  of  many  other  excellent  men.  He  goes  aofar  as  to  say,  tlwt 
'*  Christians  ought  not  altogether  to  fly  and  nbiitain  from  comvdies  because  nowand 
then  gross  tricks  and  dallying  paasagea  arc  acted  therein  ;  for  then  it  will  follow, 
that  by  reason  thereof  we  should  also  abstain  from  rending  the  Bible.  There- 
fWe  it  is  of  no  value  that  some  allege  such  and  the  like  things,  and  for  those 
causes  would  forbid  I'hriHliana  to  read  or  act  comedies.''  And  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  what  be  thought  thuj  profitable  in  general,  he  diaoountenanced  on 
Sundttys. 

Even  Calvin,  while  plainly  expressing  the  opinion  (in  which,  At  far  as  it  goes, 
Christians  oF  almost  every  denomination  concur  with  him),  that  the  weekly  Sab- 
bath is  "  a  pQliticjind-eccly^tical  arrangement,''  "  subservient  to  the  peace  of 
Chrtstian'Rociciy,  an^Hanjentile  CbrtraKlfP'  adopt  it  as  a  necessary  remedy 
for  preserving  order  in  the  Church," — state*  with  equal  plainness  his  belief,  that 
wo  should  practise  abstinence  fr<vm  manual  Inlwur,  not  "  as  a  kind  of  religious 
observance,"  but  "  on  the  ground  of  interference  with  sacred  study  and  medita- 
tion ;"  thtit  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ou  the  advent  of  our  Lord  Jiisus  Christ 
the  ceremonial  part  of  the  command nient  was  aboli!^hcd  ;''  that  "Christians, 
therefore,  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  superstitious  observance  of  days  ;" 
and  thot,  nfler  the  introduction  of  l.'hristionity,  "  it  being  exjiedient  to  over- 
throw superstition,  the  .lewish  holy  day  was  abolished  ;  and,  as  a  thing  neces- 
■ary  to  retain  decency,  order,  and  peace,  in  the  Cburch,  another  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose."  "  The  whole,"  says  he.  "  may  be  thus  summed  up  : 
At  the  truth  was  delivered  typically  to  the  Jews,  so  it  is  imparted  to  us  with- 
out figure ;  fir«t,  that  during  our  whole  lives  wc  may  aim  at  a  constant  rest  from 
our  own  works,  in  order  that  the  Lord  may  work  in  u*  by  his  Spirit ;  secondly, 
that  every  individual,  a*  he  has  opportunity,  nioy  diligently  exercise  himself 
iu  private,  in  [tious  meditation  on  the  works  of  God,  ond,  at  the  xame  time,  that 
■11  may  observe  the  legitimate  order  appointed  by  the  Churcl),  for  the  hearing 
of  tho  word,  tho  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  public  proyer  ;  and, 
thirdly,  thot  we  may  avoid  oppressing  those  who  are  subject  to  u».  In  thia 
way,  we  get  quit  of  the  trifling  of  tho  false  prophets,  who  in  later  times  in- 
stilled Jewish  ideas  into  the  people,  alleging  that  notbiug  was  abrogated  but 
what  was  cer<>moniol  in  the  commandment  (this  they  term,  in  their  language, 
tlio  taxation  of  the  seventh  day),  while  the  moral  part  remains,  viz.,  the  observ- 
ance of  one  day  in  seven,  lint  thit  it  nolhini;  tUe  than  to  ininll  the  Jttvt,  by 
ehan^inff  the  day,  and  y«t  m^ntailff  atlribulini)  to  it  thf  «<ir»4>  londity  ;  thus  r<tai'»- 
fHff  tki  tame  tttjftital  dittinelion  of  liayi  as  ha<l  filacc  amumj  the  Jtut,  And  of  a 
tralh,  we  see  what  profit  the^'  have  mide  by  such  a  doctrine.  Those  who  cling 
to  their  constitutions  go  thrico  as  far  ns  the  Jews  in  the  gross  and  carnal  soper- 
•titioii  of  sabbatism  ;  so  thnt  the  rebukes  which  we  rend  in  Isaiah  (Isa.  i.,  13; 
viii.,  13)  apply  as  much  to  thosu  of  the  present  doy,  as  to  those  to  whom  the 
prophet  addressed  them.  We  must  be  careful,  bowcver,  to  observe  the  general 
doctrine,  vix.,  in  order  thnt  religion  may  neither  be  lost  nor  languish  among 
lis,  wc  must  diligently  attend  on  our  religious  assemblies,  and  duly  avnil  our- 
selves of  those  external  aids  which  tend  to  promote  the  worship  of  God."  {f'al' 


But  thti  most  surprising  fact  of  all  reznaiaa  to  be  adduced.  From 
date  of  the  Re/armalian  in  Scotland,  to  the  year  1647,  when,  the  Wett- 
nintter  Confession  was  adopted,  the  standard  of  the  Church  or 
Scotland  was  silent  as  to  tuk  duty  of  kekpino  holy  thb 
Sabbath-day  !  For  proof  of  this  siatenipul  I  refer  to  the  original  Con- 
fession prepared  hy  John  Knox  in  1560;  the  16th  chapter  of  which, 
entitled,  "  What  works  are  reputed  good  before  God,"  runs  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  We  confess  and  acknowledge,  that  God  has 
given  to  man  his  holy  law,  in  which  not  only  arc  forbidden  all  such 
works  which  displease  and  oO'eud  his  Go«lly  Majesty;  but  also  are 
commanded  all  such  as  please  him,  and  as  ho  hath  promised  to  re- 
ward. And  these  works  be  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  are  done  to  the 
honour  of  God,  the  other  to  the  profit  of  our  neighbours;  and  both 
have  the  revealed  will  of  God  for  their  assurance.  To  have  one 
God,  to  worship  and  honour  hira  ;  to  call  upon  him  in  all  our  trou- 
bles ;  to  reverc-nce  his  holy  name  ;  to  hear  his  word ;  to  believe  the 
same  ;  to  communicato  with  his  holy  sacraments  ; — are  the  works  of 
the  First  Table.  To  honour  father,  mother,  princes,  rulers,  and 
superior  powers ;  to  love  them  ;  to  support  them,  yea,  to  obey  their 
charges  (not  repugning  to  the  commandment  of  God) ;  to  save  the 
lives  of  innocents  ;  to  repress  tyranny  ;  to  defend  the  oppressed  ;  to 
keep  our  bodies  dean  and  holy  ;  to  live  in  sobriety  and  temperance; 
to  deal  justly  with  all  men,  both  in  word  and  in  deed,  and  tinally,  to 
repress  all  appetite  of  our  neighbour's  hurt ; — are  the  good  works  of 
the  Second  Table,  which  are  most  pleasing  and  acceptable  unto  God, 
as  those  works  that  are  commanded  by  himself.  The  contrary  where- 
of is  sin  most  odious,  which  always  displeases  him  and  provokes  him  to 
anger : — as  not  to  call  upon  him  alone  when  we  have  nevd  ;  not  to  hear 
bis  word  with  reverence  ;  to  contemn  and  despise  it ;  to  have  or  to 
worship  idols;  to  maintain  and  defend  idolatry  ;  lightly  to  esteem  the 
reverent  name  of  God  ;  to  profane,  abuse,  or  contemn  the  sacraments 
of  Christ  Jesus;  to  disobey  or  resist  any  that  Gotl  has  placed  in 
authority  (while  the}'  pass  not  over  the  bounds  of  their  otfice) ;  to 
murder,  or  to  C4)D8eat  thereto,  to  bear  hatred,  or  to  suffer  innocent 


«»i»'*  Inttituttt  of  the  Chrinian  Reliiiion,  trantlated  by  If.  Beveridtfe,  vol.  i., 
pp.  46S)-4G6.  Edin.  1846).  From  these  extracts  it  la  abuutlAtitly  evident  that 
the  Westiuinster  divines  linve  not  Colvin  on  th«ir  §lde  when  they  declare  that 
"  Uie  Fourth  Comnmndniont  rcquireth  the  keepiti'j  koUj  to  Ood,"  by  (Jeiitilo 
CbriitianB,  "  one  whole  dnj-  in  seven,  to  be  a  Ao/y  Stibhath  to  himself;"  that  it 
"  i«  to  be  tanctifitii  by  a  holy  resting  all  that  day,"  4c.  ;  ond  that  "  the  pro- 
Jcniiv/  thf  day  by  idleness,"  &c.,  is  thereby  forbidden  to  us.  The  phrase,  "  sab- 
balh-ilcuccration,"  to  much  in  the  mouths  of  our  modern  Calvinists,  would 
have  grated  on  the  stern  Uefurmcr's  ear,  and  have  drawn  from  him  a  hearty 
denunciation  of  their  "  gross  and  carnal  superHtition  of  sabbatitm."  His  doc- 
trine plainly  is,  that,  as  there  are  now  no  holy  jUacct  (temples),  or  koly  men 
(priests),  §o  have  we  no  ttoly  dayt  or  other  holy  timet ,-  from  which  it  follows, 
that  the  mucb-complained-of  sin  of  sabbath-deaccration  or  profanation  is,  among 
US,  aa  impossible  as  the  sin  of  sacrilege.  Nor  is  there  any  inccinsistoncy  between 
bis  teaching  thus,  and  believing,  with  most  theologians  of  the  ngo  in  which  he 
flourished,  that  the  Uonic  law  is  in  lomr  nitaiure  binding  on  the  Gentiles. 

lu  Geneva,  where  Calvin  ruled  and  died,  Sunday  afternoon  is  at  present 
uiach  dovoted  to  social  and  recreative  occupations  :  music  and  dancing  abound  ; 
and  when  there  is  such  an  occurrence  as  the  ascent  of  a  balloon,  crowds  of  re- 
■|K>ctable  people  assemble  to  witness  it,  And  seem  to  think  that  they  are  inno- 
cently employed  in  doing  so. 
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blood  to  be  shed,  if  we  BAy  gftitutand  it ;  and,  finally,  tli«  Iransgr 
ing  of  any  other  coromandinenl  in  the  First  or  Second  Table,—  we  con- 
fen  and  afSrra  to  bo  ain,  by  the  which  God's  hot  displeasure  is  kin* 
died  against  the  proud  and  unthankful  world.  So  that  good  works 
W0  affirm  to  be  these  only  that  arc  done  in  faith,  at  God'H  com* 
maodment,  mHo  in  his  law  has  exproKscd  what  Ito  the  things  that 
pleaM  him :  And  evil  works,  we  athrni,  not  only  those  that  are  ex- 
pressly done  Against  God's  cotumandment,  but  thoso  also  that,  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  and  worshipping  of  God,  have  no  a.ssuranro  but  the 
invention  and  opinion  of  man,  which  God  from  the  beginning  ha» 
ever  rejected ;  as  by  the  Prophet  Esaias  and  by  our  Master,  Christ 
Jesus,  we  are  taught  in  these  words, — '  In  vain  do  they  worship  iu«, 
teaching  the  doctrine  being  precept*  of  men.'  "* 

It  thus  appears,  1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  John  Knox  and  his  coad- 
jutors, the  sancttfication   of  t!io   Sabbath    is  not  one  of  the  "  good 
works"  required  by  God  of  Christ i.-ins;  for  had  these  illustrious  men^ 
believed  it  to  fall  within  any  "  commandment  of  the  First  and  Second* 
Tables,"  they   assuredly  wouhl  have   tpecijkd  it  with  the  others:! 

2.  That  it  is  a  Christian  duty  "  to  deal  justly  with  all  men,  both  in 
word  and  deed  ;"  which  truth  the  bargain-breakers  of  the  Edinburgh' 
and  Glasgow  Railway  Company  may  with  advantage  lay  to  heart: 

3.  That  inasmuch  as  the  keeping  holy  of  days  by  Gentile  Christians  is  a 
work  that  hath  "  no  assurance  but  the  iuventi<m  and  opinion  of  man," 
It  is  an  "  evil  work,"  tending  to  kindle  the  hot  displeasure  of  God : 
And,  lastly,  that  since  the  sanctificAtion  of  the  Sabbath  is  thus  not 
merely  not  affirmed  to  be  a  duty,  but  positively  discountenanced  as  an 
evil  work,  by  the  standard  of  John  Knox's  Church,  that  Church,  if 
Mr  Bridges's  test  may  be  relied  upon,  existed  for  nearly  a  century 
before  it  acquired  the  character  of  an  '^  evangdkai'^  or  "<rtt«  Church"  !  .'J 

*  The  Works  of  John  Knox,  rollocted  and  editpd  by  David  Latng,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  107-9.  Edinburgh:  printed  for  the  liannntync  i.'lub.  1848.— The  Con- 
feuion  may  be  »cen  alfio  in  the  folio  Acta  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  1814, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  626  ;  in  Dunlop's  Collection  of  Scottiih  C'onfeosions,  vnl.  ii.,  p.  52^  and 
In  Dr  II.  A.  Niemyer'u  Oollectio  Confcssionum  in  Keclesii*  Reformatia  Publi- 
cntanim.  p.  340;  Leipsic,  1840. 

t  As  Knox's  f-rinrifle  wnn,  to  does  bi»  practice  appear  to  have  been.  In  a 
letter  from  Randolph  the  English  ambaMidor  to  Cecil,  dated  30th  November 
1562,  the  foUowiog  pafutage  nccura  :  "  Upon  Sunday  at  night,  the  Dake  sapped 
with  Mr  Knox,  where  the  Duko  de«ired  that  I  »bould  b<<.'' — (Wright's  Qnttn 
EliiabH/t  and  htr  Timet,  vol.  i.,  p.  114.)  Thin  waa  evidently  a  meeting  for] 
business,  ua  well  as  for  socinl  enjoyment. 

\  After  all,  thp  real  qupatiun  betwren  Mr  Bridget  and  the  bulk  of  hia  oppo- 
oeuta  la,  not  whether  the  Fourth  Commandment  have  divine  authority,  moral 
character,  and  perpetual  obligation  ;  but  whether,  admitting  that  it  haa,  they 
nwy  regard  the  running  of  a  morning  and  evening  railway-train  on  Sundays  m 
a  proceeding  entitled  lo  take  ili  place  in  the  univertally  rtfo^nintd  cattery  of 
"  tforlu  of  necetiitv  and  mercy;"  i.e.  worka,  which  it  ia  on  the  whole  more  con* 
ducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  to  do,  than  to  loave  undone.  Thit  i»  a 
quealion  for  the  decision  of  which  Mr  Hridgea  can  appeal  to  no  Church,  "  true" 
or  falae  ;  for  no  Church  has  ever  decided  it.  He  decide*  It  for  himulf,  and  by 
the  very  aame  right  which  be  ha»  to  do  so,  /  and  others  decide  it  for  omc* 
aelvea :  The  two  decision*  are  unfortunately  different ;  but  if  be  say  that  we  have 
erred,  we  say  with  equal  authority  that  he  has  erred — and  so.  while  the  .Tudge 
who  is  over  all  pronounce*  no  decision ,  each  of  ua  muat  be  permitted  to  1>elieve 
himself  in  the  right,  and  his  op|ionent«  to  he  mistaken.  Even  between  or« 
ihodax  Rabbaiarinna.  the  like  rtiflTerence  is  found  tn  orcnr.    One  nf  them  publicly 
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It  was  lung  sinct  remarked  by  Jeremy  Taylur,  that  "  tu  ktiuw 
which  is  the  true  Church  is  so  hard  to  be  fuitiiU  out,  that  the  greate§t 
queBtions  of  Christendom  are  judged  before  you  win  get  to  your 
judge,  aud  then  there  is  no  ueed  of  him.  For  those  questionB 
which  are  concerning  the  judge  of  questions  must  bo  determined 
before  you  can  submit  to  hia  judgment ;  aud  if  you  can  yourselven 
determine  those  great  questions  which  con&ist  much  in  universalities, 
then  also  you  may  determine  the  particuhii"S,  as  being  of  less  diflB- 
culty."*  This  argument  is  quite  "  couclusive,"  not  only  against 
the  Pope  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Councils,  but  agiiinst  every  Church 
that  represents  herself  to  be  the  true  one,  and,  as  such,  claims,  either 
expr«flBly  or  in  effect,  the  power  in  determine  God's  truth,  aud 
directly  or  indirectly  attempts  tu  punish  those  who  deny  her  claim, 

"  That  there  is  but  one  true  way  of  Ending  truth,"  says  the  prelate 
just  quoted,  "  is  a.c;reed  upon,  aud  tliorefovo  almost  every  Church  of  one 
denomination  that  liv«?s  un<ler  government  propounds  to  you  a  system  or 
collective  bodyof  articles,  and  tells  you  that  is  the  true  religiou.and  they 

profetoed  in  OLugow  a  few  years  ago  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  aiurul  to  travel 
CO  Sunday  to  clo«e  the  eyes  of  a  dying  parent ;  but  in  Aberdeenshire  the  Free 
Church  Preabytery  of  Turriff  highly  approves  of  SuDday-trarelllng  in  order  to 
worship  God  in  a  distant  Free  Church,  rather  than  in  a  near  one  belonging  to 
the  sinful  Etstabltshment.  The  case  in  which  this  waa  made  known  to  the 
world  caiDB  before  the  Presbytery  in  January  1852,  and  the  proceedings  of 
their  meeting  were  reported  in  the  newxpapers.  The  parties  were,  the  minister 
and  the  kirk-session  of  Macduff,  and  Mr  Adam,  late  banker  there ;  and  the 
fketi  wer«  aa  follows.  Mr  and  Mrs  Adam,  having  resided  some  months  in  an- 
other parish,  at  a  distance  from  any  Free  Church,  bad  attended  worship  in  the 
Established  Church — and  found  that  proceeding  brought  against  them  as  a  sin, 
when  they  applied  at  Macduff  for  their  communion-tokens.  Mr  Adam  thus 
described  what  took  place  when  the  application  was  made  to  the  sessioa : — 
"  We  explained  what  was  perfectly  known,  that  for  a  short  time  we  had  been 
attending  the  parish  church  of  King-Edward.  The  Moderator  (Mr  Leslie,  the 
mini«ter  of  the  congregation),  said,  '  We  hold  you  to  have  been  absent  from 
religious  ordinances  altogether — we  hold  the  EatabllBbed  Charch  to  be  no 
church.'  The  Sloderator,  addressing  Mrs  Adam  moat  rudely  and  violently, 
asked  what  she  had  to  say  for  her  conduct,  and  said,  '  What  has  become  of  your 
Free  Church  principles  i  You  were  a  Free  Church  person  from  the  commence- 
ment,  I  ttkought.'  Mrs  Adam,  in  reply,  said,  '  I  was  unable  to  come  to  Mac- 
dnff,  and  rather  than  Aire  a  conveyance  on  th«  Sahbatk-day  and  ketp  a  perton 
froi^  thurth,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  walk  to  the  church  within  my  reach;  and 
were  I  placed  in  similar  circumstanceB,  I  would  just  do  as  I  have  done.  Do 
you  think  it  proper  to  hire  a  conveyance  on  the  Sabbath-day  i'  The  Modera- 
tor answered,  '  Most  certainly,  to  come  to  the  house  of  God.'"  The  tokens, 
however,  were  granted  ;  but  Mr  Adam  having  brought  the  matter  publicly  be- 
fore the  congregation  on  the  Sacrament  Saturday,  the  session  witlidrcw  them 
that  night.  The  Presbytery  decided  that  the  session  had  acted  rightly,  and  the 
speakers  were  nnanimous  in  holding  that  it  was  right  to  hire  men  and  horses 
on  Sunday,  and  wrong  to  appeal  from  a  kirk-session  to  a  congregation.  The 
Ban/ihirt  Journal  remarks: — "  It  would  appear  from  the  debate,  that  the  using 
of  carriages  on  Sabbath,  if  employed  in  order  to  proceed  to  church,  is  not 
merely  a  matter  to  be  tolerated,  but  to  be  enjoined.  We  were  quite  aware 
that  tbe  practice  was  tolerated,  but  we  never  before  happened  to  observe  it 
recommended.  We  by  no  means  find  fault  with  the  recommendation.  Wa 
merely  point  attention  to  it  aa — shall  we  say  f — an  advance  in  charity." 

♦  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  sect,  ix.,  §  2.  See  also  Whately's  Essays  on  Some 
of  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  &c.,  2d  edit.,  pp.  155,  255,  256  ;  his  Leesons 
on  the  Itiittory  of  Keligioua  Worship,  3d  edit.,  p.  230,  Lesson  x.,  §  8 ;  and 
Mr  Cornewali  Lewis  on  tiio  Inflnence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion^ 
pp.  &3-65,  111.  «(  «««. 
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are  the  Church  and  the  peculiar  people  of  (j|pd.  Like  Brutus  andCa&slus, 
of  whom  one  says,  '  Ubicunque  ipsi  essent,  pra»tcxobatit  esse  rempub- 
licaiii,'  'Tlioy  supposed  themselves  were  the  comiuou wealth;*  aud  these 
are  the  Church,  and  out  of  this  Church  they  will  hardly  allow  salva- 
tion. But  of  this  thiTc  can  be  no  end  :  for  divide  the  Church  into 
twenty  parts,  and  in  whut  part  soever  your  lot  falls,  you  and  your 
party  are  damned  by  the  other  uineteoa  ;  and  men  on  all  hands  almost 
keep  their  own  proselytes  by  affrighting  them  with  the  fearful 
sermons  of  damnation;  but,  in  the  meantime,  here  ia  no  security  to 
ihom  that  are  not  able  to  judge  for  thomselvca,  and  no  peace  for  them 
that  are."* 

As  a  commentary  on  this  passage,  look  at  the  terms  in  which  our  own 
Church,  whose  purify  we  regard  as  so  much  boyond  that  of  her  sister 
across  the  Tweed,  is  spoken  of  by  an  English  divine  :  "  Such  a  Church," 
says  he,  "  I  think  altogether  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of  a  Church,  as  a 
band  of  rebels  in  any  country  who  have  ovorthriiwn  the  civil  coustita-1 
tion  of  it  would  be  of  the  name  of  a  kingdom,  state,  or  republic ;  bfl»l 
cause  such  a  pretended  Church  is  not  only  a  variation  from  the  Catholici 
Apostolic  Church,  but  a  sworn  destructive  confederacy  against  it,  even 
the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  house  or  kingdom  of  God,  of 
which  their  pa-stors  are  not  ministers,  but  by  principle  most  malicious 
enemies;  not  pastors  of  the  flock,  but  wolves."f 

The  descendants  of  tho  warriors  of  Bothwell  Bridge  and  Drumclog. 
may  well  open  tln?ir  eyes  wide  at  such  an  aiiuounccmout  of  "  God'sj 
truth"  even  from  the  mouth  of  a  fanatic.     But  it  is  not  by  fanatics 
alone  that  this  persuasion  has  been  expressed;  for  Jeremy  Taylor' 
himself,  addressing  a  nuiversity  audience,  gives  utterance  to  the 
very  same  opinion,  embodied,  however,  in  soberer,  thougli  not  less 
Cimphatic  language.      After  quoting  the  observation  that  "  Truth, 
is  lasting,  and  over  full  of  blessing,"  he  remarks,  that  "this  very! 
obsorvation  will  give  good  light  in  our  questions  and  disputes;  andl 
I    give,"  says  he,  "  my  instance    in   e]>iscopa)    goveruiuont,  which 
hath  been  of  so  lasting  an  abude,  of  so  long  a  blessing,  hath  its  fir- 
mament by  tho  principles  of  Christianity,  hath  been  blessed  by  tho 
issues  of  that  stabiliment;    it  hath  for  IGOO  years  combined  with 
monarchy,  and  bath  Itoen  taught  by  the  Spirit  which  hath  so  \oug 
dwelt  ill  God's  Church,  and  hath  now,  according  to  tho  promise  of 
Jesus,  that  says,  *  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  the 
Church,'  hoea  restored  amongst  us  by  a  heap  of  miracles ;  atul,  as  it 
wont  away,  so  now  it  is  returned  again  in  the  han<l  of  monarchy,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  our  fundamental  laws.    Now  that  doctrine  must  nreds^ 
Sis  sufpectfd  nf  error,  axd  an  i>toleb.\.ble  lik,  that  speaks  ag<iittst  thts 
tncrn,  ichich  hath  had  so  long  a  testimony  from  God,  ami  from  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  So  mnnti  <ti^cs,  of  all  our  ancestors,  and  all  our 
fciics."+  Another  passage  in  the  same  discourse  will  afford  to  Scottish 

•  VU  Intelligenttfc :  A  Sermon  prpached  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  show- 
fng  by  what  Mnaas  the  Srholun  ihall  beconio  most  learned  and  most  useful. 
Taylor'i  Work*,  vol.  vi.,  p.  375. 

t  llicke«'i(  Anawer  to  the  Uights  of  the  Chriistian  Church,  pref.,  p.  200.    Sea 
Also,  In  Dr  John  Brown's  excellent  work  on  Civil  Ubedionce,  App.,  note  I.,  p. 
226,  the  ravin(;s  of  another  bigot  agniiist  the  dUiianting  iuini«t«<rs,  iacludingj 
those  of  "  the  Kirt,^*  which,  be  tells  us,  "  very  rebelliously  aud  Impioutly 
jectod  Epiacopnry." 

X  Via  IntelUgentiw  ;  Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  406. 
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Churchmen,  and  to  Presbytoriaus  in  general,  a  still  more  striking 
proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  Scripture — interprntod,  as  it  must  always 
be,  by  fallible  human  beings — bs  a  standard  of  divine  tnith:  let  the 
reader  keep  in  mind  that  this  sermon  was  preached  shortly  after  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.  "A  man  would  think  it  a  very  easy  thing 
to  uuderstfind  the  thirteenth  chapter  to  the  Romans,  '  Whuaoever 
resisteth  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God :'  and  yet  wo  know 
a  generation  of  men  to  whom  these  words  were  so  obscure  that  they 
thought  it  lawful  to  light  against  their  king.  A  man  would  think  it 
eaey  to  believe  that  those  who  were  'in  the  gainsaying  of  Korah,* 
who  rose  up  against  the  high  priest,  were  in  a  very  sad  condition ; 
and  yet  there  are  too  many  amongst  us  who  are  in  the  gainsaying  of 
Korah,  and  think  they  do  very  well ;  that  they  are  the  godly  party, 
and  the  good  people  of  God.  Why?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Intfietoorld 
Utere  am  he  nothing  plaitier  tlum  these  tvords,  '  Let  eveiy  soul  he  subject  to 
the  Ml/her  intwcis;'  and,  th<tt  you  need  not  make,  a  scrnjdc  who  are  these 
higher  powerx,  it  is  as  jdainiif  said,  '  There  is  no  power  hut  of  God  ;'  all 
tiuU  arc  tet  over  i/ou  by  the  Uinrs  0/ pour  lUitioH,  these  '  are  over  yon  in  the 
Lord:*  Axn  yet  men  will  not  understakd  these  plain  TniNos; 
they  deny  to  do  thfir  notorious  duty,  and  yet  believe  they  are  in  the  riijht; 
and  if  they  sometimes  obey  *  for  wroth,'  they  oftenor  disobey  '  for  con- 
science Bake.'  Where  is  the  fault  ?  The  words  ake  plain,  the  ijutt 
18  cERTAj.v,  TOE  BOOK  LIES  OPEN;  but,  alas !  'it  Is  seiilod  withiD,' 
that  is,  '  men  have  eves  and  will  not  see,  cars  and  will  not  hear.'  " — 
(P.  382.) 

Observe,  these  are  the  worAs,  not  of  a  presumptuous  sciolist,  or  "con- 
secrated cobbler,"  but  of  a  prelate  famed  throughout  Christendom 
for  the  holiness  of  his  life,  and  whose  conlrovei-sial  writings  are  cha- 
racterised by  one  of  the  [jrotoiindest  .scholiirs  that  ever  held  utiice  in  the 
Church  of  England,  as  *'  fraught  M'itli  guileless  ardour,  witli  peerless 
eloquence,  and  with  the  richest  stoi-es  of  knowledge,  historical,  claa- 
Bical,  scholastic,  and  theological."*  It  took  nearly  a  century's  hard 
fighting,  sometimes  with  sword  as  well  <is  pen,  to  convince  the  adherents 
of  the  tStewarta,  in  opposition  to  this  so  "  plain  truth"  anil  "certain 
duty,"  that  duties  are  reciprocal  between  the  higher  power*  and  their 
sabjects;  and  that  when  a  king  plays  the  faithless  tyrant,  ho  in.stautly 
forfeits,  by  the  very  act  of  doing  so,  the  power  which  Im  has  of  God — 
Binco  he  thus  ceases  to  perfoi-m  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  granted 
him.  The  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  however,  i»  still  Invinj^ly  che- 
rishcd  by  the  English  mind;  even  more  so,  perhaps,  than  thf  jus  diti- 
num  of  Presbytery  is  among  ourselves.  In  a  work  lately  published  by 
Mr  Ruskin,  under  the  quaint  title  of  "  Notes  on  the  Con.«truction  of 
Sheepfolds,"  the  question  is  put,  "  But  how  to  unite  the  two  great 
aects  of  paralysed  Protestants  f"  To  which  he  answers  :  '*  By  keeping 
Strictly  to  Scripture.  The  meml>enB  of  the  Scottish  Church  have  not 
a  shadow  of  excuse  for  refusing  Episcopacy.  It  has  indeed  been  abused 
among  them — grievously  abused ;  hut  it  is  in  the  Bible,  and  that  is  all 
they  Itavc  n  rii/ht  to  ask"  ! 

Now  all  til  is,  you  see,  is  reckoned  "  Gwrs  truth"  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed,  although  on  this  side  it  is  but  erroneous"  man's  truth  ;" 
just  as  that  which  ice  confidently  style  "  God's  truth,"  is,  as  you  like- 


♦  l>r  Piurr'a  I«<it(>r  to  MUnari  Works,  vol. 


p.  ■128. 
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wiv  perceive,  sometimea  deaounced  by  our  noighbours  (with  a  Jegruo 
of  confidence  at  least  equal  to  our  own,  aud  resting  on  the  verj  satiie 
foundation,)  as  error  which  we  are  •*  without  a  shadow  of  excuse" 
for  holding.     As  a  contr&st  to  Bishop  Taylor's  view  of  God's  truth 
about  Episcopacy  and  passive  ohe<li(*nce  to  the  sovereign,  take  the 
assertion  of  the  counter  "truth"  by  his  contemporary  Dr  Owen,  the 
friend  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  judge  how  ridiculous  such  displays 
of  do^:mati8m  must  be  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  can  admit  the  notion 
that  their   own  side   of  a  question  is  not  the  only  one   that  w^i^ 
be  true.     "  It  hath  pleased  (rod,'*  says  that  earnest  and  able  divine, 
"  so  to  order  things  in  this  kingdom  that  the  work  of  recovering  hit 
worship  to  its  pcritt,  and  retU>ri-»g  the  civil  state  to  its  liberty,  should  b« 
both  carried  on  at  the  same  time  by  the  same  persons.  Are  there  non«  j 
now  in  this  kingdom  to  whom  [i.e.,  according  to  whose  allegation]  thiil 
reforminp  is  an  almost  everting  of  Qod's  worship  ?     And  are  thervl 
none  that  have  asserted  that  our  new  religion  hath  caused  all  those] 
tumults  and  bloodshed  ?    And  d^th  not  every  unprejiuliced  man  see  tha$\ 
thise  are  BClxisn  lies  and  malicious  accusations,  having  indeed  neither] 
gronnd  nor  colour,  but  only  their  coincidence  in  respect  of  time?"' 

Who  shall  decide  when  such  doctors  disagree  ? — each  of  them 
worthy  of  our  respect  for  his  eminent  talents,  piety,  learning,  and  lovaj 
of  truth : 

"  How  Bhall  we  e'er  discover  which  ii  right, 
When  both  so  eagerly  maint«in  the  fight  7 
Each  doea  the  other'*  Brguments  deride ; 
Each  hM  the  Ghi^oh  and  Scripture  on  his  8ide."t 

If  one  must  be  wrong,  may  not  both  have  erred  ?  And  if  only  one, 
how  can  this  fact  be  authoritatively  made  known  ?  "  It  were  well,"  says 
one  of  these  very  theologians  (who,  however,  as  it  appears,  did  not 
profit   on  every  occasion  by  the   wisdom  he  expresses);   "it  werej 
well  if  men  would  as  much  consider  themselves  as  the  doctrines,] 
and  think  that  they  may  as  well  be  deceived  by  their  own  weakness,  i 
as  persuaded  by  the  arguments  of  a  doctrine  which  other  men,  aa 
wise,  call  inevident."J     And  Baxter  observes :  "  It  is  a  hard  thing 
to  be  certain  on  either  side  in  those  controversies  which  have  multi- 
tudes, and  in  a  manner  equal  strength,  of  learned,  Judicious,  well- 
studied,  godly,  impartial  men  for  each  part."§     Even  those  who  ai'O 
orthodox  (in  his  own  acceptation  of  the  term),  have,  as  he  elsewhere  1 
admits,  "their  errors,  and  are  not  orthodox  In  all  things  ;"  so  that 
when  a  man  ha^  the  good  fortune  to  think  rightly  on  the  pointa 
where  thep  err,  he  must  either  adopt  their  errors  and  become  a  real 
schismatic,  or  reject  them  and  be  "  esteemed  and  called  a  schismatic" 
by  the  erring  orthodox  !    "  For  thinking  themselves  in  the  right," 

*  A  Country  £«my  for  the  Practice  of  Church  Qovemment  there  ;  Owen's 
Works,  vol.  xv„  p.  84,  Russell's  ed. 

t  Pomfret's  "  Keason."  These  lines  are  applied  by  the  poet  to  a  sbocklnglr 
scurrilous  controversy  between  South  and  Sherlock  about  the  Trinity  ;  of  which 
a  brief  notice  will  be  found  in  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  Eng'lish  Literature, 
vol.  L,  p.  442,  and  8<jnie  speoimena  in  Dr  Vicesimus  Knox's  Winter  Evenings, 
Bv.  Ixx.,  "  On  the  Spirit  of  ControverBy."  The  reader  has  already  seen  (p.  48) 
a  flue  flower  of  rhetoric,  cullod  frotn  the  pages  of  Dr  South, 

J   Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  £pi<itle  Dedicatory. 

§   Baxter's  treatise  "Of  Falsely -pretended    Knowledge;"  Works,   roL  «v.^' 
p.  57. 
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saya  he,  "  they  will  too  ofleu  take  it  for  thoir  duty  to  let  fly  at  others, 
as  erroneous  or  dangerous  persons,  that  are  not  of  their  mind;  and 
in  this  mistake  they  thixk  they  vo  God  sertice  to  defame  dis- 
'BXKTEBs,  and  raise  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  them,  and  bid  men  t<ike 
heed  of  them,  as  of  them  thdt  hold  some  daiu/erous  opinions ;  when  it  is 
THEMSELVES  THAT  ARE  DECEIVED,  and  should  tum  tfioso  jeohusies  and 
euution/i  homewardsy* 

"  Disputes  in  roligion,"  says  the  sagacious  Sohien,  "  will  never  be 
ended — because  there  wants  a  measure  by  which  the  business  would 
bo  decided.  The  Puritan  would  he  judged  by  the  word  of  God :  If 
he  would  speiik  ckarly,  he  nMins  himself,  but  he  is  aslMttud  to  sau  so  ;  and 
he  would  have  me  believe  him  before  a  whole  Church,  that  has  read 
the  word  of  God  as  well  as  he.  One  says  one  thing,  and  another 
another ;  and  there  is,  I  say,  no  measure  to  end  the  controversy. 
'Tis  just  as  if  two  men  were  at  bowls,  and  both  judged  by  the  eye  : 
One  says  it  is  his  cast,  the  other  says  it  is  my  cast ;  and  having  no 
ineajsure,  the  diiference  is  eternal.  Ben  Johnson  satirically  expressed 
the  vain  disputes  of  divines  by  Inigo  Lantliorne,  disputing  with  his 
puppet  in  a  Bartholomew  fair.  It  is  so  :  It  is  not  so  :  It  is  so  :  It  is 
not  so :  crying  thus  one  to  another  a  quarter  of  an  hour  togethcr."f 

Nothing  could  bo  better  put  than  this ;  and  as  Selden  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Westminster  Asseml»ly,  perhaps  in  uttering  these  remarks 
be  had  the  disputei^  of  his  clerical  colleagues  especially  in  liia  eye. 

It  is  truly  refreshing  to  contrast  with  the  vidcnt  and  dogmatic 
language  of  our  old  theologians,  the  following  calm  and  rational 
'statement,  by  Bishop  Watson,  of  a  principle  which  boai-s  on  one 
of  the  subjects  of  the  foregoing  extracts  from  Taylor  and  Owen. 
Brief  as  it  is,  it  lays  the  axe  with  great  effect  to  the  root  of  many  a 
tedious  controversy.  "  It  might  be  expected,"  says  he,  *'  that  diHerent 
Churches  would  with  too  much  warmth  endeavour  to  support  their 
different  mo<los  of  Government  ami  Worship,  by  attempting  to  prove 
them  correspondent  to  such  as  were  established  by  tho  Apostles  ;  tak- 
ing it  for  ijrunted,  that  the  nmrer  they  approached  to  the  model  of  an  Apos- 
tolic Church,  tJic  more  perfect  ihctf  would  become  :  not  coNSiDEniNO,  in  the 

riRST  PLACE,  THAT  THE  APOSTLES  MIGHT,  TOU  THE    SAKE  OF  OAUnyG 

THE  Jews  to  CnnisTiANiTV,  have  a  respect  in  a  great  mant 

PARTICtTLAKS  TO  THE  FORMS  OP  THE  JeWI.^11  StNAOOOCE,  WHICH 
ARE    IN    NO   W7SB  BINDINO  UPON  CHRISTIANS  OF  LATER  AGES  ;    nOT,  in 

the  second,  that  Mf  apostles  were  endued  with  such  extraordiaaru  ijifls  of 
the  Spirit,  as  mipht  make  their  example,  in  nuint/  instances  of  spiritual 
discipline  especialli/,  very  unfit  for  future  Christians  tofotlow"^, 

These  warnings — to  which  hundreds  equally  strong  might  he 
added — against  the  error  of  paying  too  much  respect  to  tho  opinions 
of  men,  whether  .speaking  as  individuals,  or  in  tho  collective  capacity 
of  "true  Churches"  claiming  or  having  ascribed  to  them  the  faculty 
of  teaching  God's  truth,  and  it  alone, — might  well  sulhce  here;  but 
the  practice  is  unhappily  so  prevalent,  so  deep-rooted,  and  in  its 
consequences  so  hurtful,  that  I  am  induced  to  extract  the  following 
dear  and  pointed  obsiTvatiuns  upon  it  by  Locke,  from  an  "  Essay  on 
Study,"  first  published  by  Lord  King  in  his  Life  of  thai,  illustrious 

*  'rr..iiiiie  of  .Seir-Denial,  chap.  48  ;   WorkB,  vol.  xi.,  p,  290. 
-Talk  ;  Worka,  vol.  iii.,  part  M.,  p.  2068. 
"^ge  dalivered  in  1813 :  Miacellaneoui  Tracta,  roK  ).,  p.  164-9. 
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pliilosopher — "  the  man,*'  u  Charles  Jaines  Fox  truly  flaya,  "  who 
was  destinod  to  be  the  most  Bucoessfal  adversary  of  superstitioo  and 
tyranny."* 

**  Our  first  and  great  duty,"  says  he,  "  is  to  bring  to  our  >i 
and  to  our  Luquiries  after  knowledge  a  mind  covetous  of  truth  . 
seeka  afier  nothing  else,  and  after  that  impartially,  and  cmbnui^  <<, 
how  poor,  how  contemptibUj  how  uu/iishioiafile  soever  it  mayhem.     Tins 
is  that  which  all  studious  men  profess  to  do,  and  yet  it  is  that  v 
I  think  very  many  miscarry.     Who  is  there  almost  that  has  m 
nions  planted  in  him  by  oducation  time  out  of  mind  ;   which   !\  1 1  u 
means  come  to  be  as  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country,  n/  :■  '.    ,.i  :</ 
not  hi  qutstionedf  but  are  th^i  looked  on  witlt  reverence  as  the  hi- a  m>m  i'S 

OF   BIGHT  AJTD  WSOXO,  TBCTU  AND  rALSRHOOD  ;    wllOU  porll;l|<S  (li>  V.< 

80  sacred  opinions  were  but  the  oracles  of  the  nurserj',  or  the  tr»fli- 
tional  grave  talk  of  those  who  pretend  to  inform  our  childhood :  whu 
receive  thoni  from  hand  to  hand  without  ever  examining  thora  ?  This  b 
the  (Atc^  of  our  tender  ago,  which  being  thus  seasoned  early,  it  grows  by 
eoDtinuatioD  of  time,  as  it  wore,  into  the  very  const itution  of  the  mini, 
which  afterwards  very  ditficultly  receives  a  ditferont  tincture.  When 
wo  are  grown  up,  we  find  the  world  divided  into  bands  and  companies; 
not  only  as  con;^rogated  under  several  politics  and  governments,  but 
united  nnly  upon  account  of  opinions,  and  in  that  respect,  combined 
strictly  one  with  another,  and  distinguished  from  others,  espcciftl''  "^ 
matters  of  religion.  If  birth  or  chance  have  not  thrown  a  man  ^ 
into  any  of  these,  which  yet  seldom  fails  to  happen,  choice,  when  uv 
is  grown  up,  certainly  puts  him  into  sonic  or  other  of  thom  ;  oflen  out 
of  an  opinion  that  that  party  is  in  the  right,  and  sometimes  bc!<;auw 
ho  finds  it  is  not  safe  to  stand  alone,andtherefore  thinks  it  convenient 
to  herd  somewhere.  Now,  in  every  one  of  these  parties  of  men  thcrei 
arc  a  certain  number  of  opinions  which  are  received  and  owned  as  the 
doctrines  and  tenets  of  that  society,  to  the  profession  and  practi 
whereof  all  who  are  of  their  communion  ought  to  give  up  themselvii 
or  else  they  will  be  scarce  looked  on  as  of  that  society,  or  at  best  b*" 
thought  but  lukewarm  brothers,  or  in  danger  to  aposlatiKo. 

"  It  is  plain,  in  tho  great  diflerenco  and  contrariety  <>•"  it , 

are  amongst  these  several  parties,  tfuit  there  is  much  falf 
dance  of  mist<tkcs  in  moft  of  Mcm.f  Cunning  in  some,  ajul  iguoi  auco 
in  others,  first  made  them  keep  them  up :  and  yot  how  seldom  is  it 
that  implicit  faith,  fear  of  losing  credit  with  tho  party  or  intereit 
(tor  all  these  operate  in  thoir  turns),  suffers  any  one  to  question  the 
tenet  of  his  pai'ty  ;  but  altogether  in  a  Ituudle  he  receive*,  embrace*, 
and,  without  oxumining,  ho  professes  and  sticks  to  them,  and  mcasnru 
all  other  opinions  hf  them.  Worldly  iiiterest  also  insinuates  into  se- 
veral men's  minds  divers  opinions,  which,  suiting  with  their  tempora 
advantage,  arc  kindly  received,  and  in  time  so  rivotrd  there,  that 
is  not  easy  to  remove  them.  By  these,  and  perhaps  other  met 
opinions  com©  to  be  settled  and  tixod  in  men's  minds,  tvhich,  «dkr.l 
true  or  false,  there  ihei/  remaiji  in  reputation  as  substantial  mnt«rial  i 
and  s"!  arc  soblom  questioned  or  examined  by  those  who  enter 
them ;  aud  if  thoy  happen  to  Ix)  falije,  as  in  most  men  the  great 
part  must  necessarily  be,  they  put  a  man  quite  out  of  the  way  in  tli* 


*  Vox'*  History  «< 
f  Thftl  i»  lo  say, 
rcgnrd  »•  "t  otjccj.'" 


-s  II..  p.  54. 

roerabcr*  of  roost  partiea  (or  charc])<«) 

I't  truth,  wliilr  ll  in  f>n/«  ihcif  0«  |». 
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whole  course  of  his  etudies;  and  tliotij^h  in  his  reading  and  inquiries 
he  flatters  himself  that  his  desigjn  is  to  inform  his  understanding  in 
the  real  knowledge  of  truth,  yet  in  effect  it  lends  and  reaches  to 
nothing  hut  the  confirming  of  his  already  received  opinions,  the  things 
he  meets  with  in  other  men's  writings  and  discourses  heing  received 
or  neglected  aa  they  hold  proportion  with  those  anticipations  which 
before  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  This  will  plainly  appear  if 
we  look  but  on  an  instance  or  two  of  it.  It  is  a  principal  doctrine  of 
the  Roman  party  to  believe  that  their  Church  is  infallible ;  this  is 
received  aa  the  mark  of  a  good  Catholic,  and  implicit  faith,  or  fear, 
or  interest,  keeps  all  men  from  questioning  it.  This  being  entertained 
[  as  an  undoubted  principle,  see  what  work  it  makes  v.ith  Scripture  and 
I  reason:  neither  of  them  will  be  heard, — though  speaking  with  never 
'so  much  clcamesa  and  dtmunstration, — when  they  contradict  any  of 
the  doctrines  or  institutions;  .-ind  though  it  is  not  grown  to  that 
height,  bai"efaced  to  deny  tiie  Scripture,  yet  interpretations  and  dis- 
tinctions evidently  contrary  to  the  plain  sense  and  to  the  common 
apprehensions  of  men,  are  made  use  of  to  elude  its  meaning,  and  pre- 
•ervo  entire  the  authority  of  this  their  principle,  that  the  Churcn  is 
infallible.  On  the  other  side,  make  the  light  within  onr  guide,  and 
gee  what  will  become  of  reason  and  Scripture.  An  Hobbist,  with  his 
principle  of  self-preservation,  whereof  himself  is  to  bo  judge,  will  not 
Bily  admit  a  great  many  plain  duties  of  morality.  The  same  must 
'necessarily  be  found  in  all  men  who  Iiave  taken  up  principles  without 
examining  the  truth  of  them.  It  being  here,  then,  that  men  take 
up  prejudice  to  truth  without  being  aware  of  it,  and  afterwards,  like 
men  of  corrupted  appetites,  when  they  think  to  nourish  themselves,  ge- 
nerally feed  only  on  those  things  that  suit  with  and  increase  the  vicious 
humour. — this  part  is  carefully  to  bo  looked  after.  These  ancient  pre- 
occupations of  our  minds,  these  several  and  almost  sacred  opinions,  aro 
to  be  examined,  if  we  will  make  way  for  truth, and  put  our  minds  in  that 
freedom  which  belongs  and  is  necessary  to  them.  A  mistake  is  not  the  kit 
90,  itnd  will  never  ijrow  into  a  truth,  bccaase  we  have  believed  it  a  lon<j  time, 
though  prrhaps  it  l*e  the  harder  to  part  with ;  and  an  krror  is  not  tbb 

liEftS  IlANOBROUS,  NOR  THE  LB88  CONTRARY  TO  TRUTH,  BECAUSE  IT  IS 
CRIED  CI"  AST)  HAD  IN  VENBBATfON  Bt  ANY  PARTY,  thmujh   it   IS   Ukdtf 

we  fhall  he  the  less  disposed  to  think  it  so.  Here,  therefore,  we  have 
need  of  all  our  force  and  all  our  sincerity;  and  here  it  is  we  have 
use  of  the  assistance  of  a  serious  and  sober  friend,  who  may  help  us 
sedately  to  examine  these  our  received  and  beloved  opinions ;  for  the 
mind  by  itself  being  prepossessed  with  them  c^innot  so  easily  question, 
lo<ik  round,  and  argue  against  them.  They  are  the  darlings  of  our 
mindx,  and  it  is  as  hard  to  find  (milt  with  them,  as  for  a  man  in  love 
to  dislike  his  mistress:  there  is  need,  therefore,  of  the  assistance  of 
another,  at  least  it  is  very  useful  impartially  to  show  us  their  defects, 
and  help  us  to  try  tliem  by  the  plain  and  evident  principles  of  reason 
or  religion."* 

•  •  Lord  King's  Life  of  Locko,  edit.  1830,  vol.  i.,  pp.  188-193.  S«o  »lso,  in 
vol,  li,,  j».  196,  part  of  Locke's  unpublished  Dofouee  of  N'onconforrnity.  I 
•trnngly  recommend  likewioe  the  perusal  of  his  small  but  invaluable  trefttise 
on  the  Condurt  of  the  Understanding,  a  good  edition  of  which  may  bo  procured 
for  sixpence,  and  which  young  men  dcsiroiuof  mental  improvpmcnt,  and  eman- 
cipation from  prejudico,  will  find  it  advantageous  to  studj.  There  it  much  ex- 
c^eut  matter  alixt  in  I>r  Ibbot's  SiTmun»  on  tlie  Kight  and  Duty  of  Private 
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Let  UB  now  direct  our  altontion  to  the  people  of  ScoiUud  iu  parti- 
cular, and  inquire  what  is  recognised  among  (hem  as  tmb  RTAXDARn 
or  nKi.toious  TncTii,  In  words  Ihey  of  course  acknowledge  as  such 
lh«  Bil>h«  iiloni* ;  but  everybody  familiar  with  the  genoral  practice 
of  the  orthodox,  i»  aware  lliat  the  Westminslor  Confession  and  Cate- 
chism, as  the  truennd  authori:<d  fjpoiicntt  of  Scripture,  have  with  them 
the  supremo  authority  in  fart.  \  have  even  hoard  a  minister  of  the 
Established  Church  expressly  refer  to  theui,  in  conversatiou,  f\f,  the 
standards  of  truth  ;  thus  setting  at  nought  the  declaration  of  one  of  the 
very  documents  he  wjis  idolizing,  that  the  Bible  alone,  as  interpreted 
by  its  reader,  is  the  written  standard  of  religious  truth.  In  that  act  of 
his,  there  was  a  more  glaring  inconsistency  than  even  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  son  who,  when  desired  by  his  father  to  go  and  work  in  the 
vineyard,  answered,  "  I  go,  sir,"  and  went  not  (Matt.  xxi.  30);  for 
the  son's  promise  was  not  incongruous  in  itself,  but  was  broken  by  his 
subsequent  neglect ;  whereas,  whoever  professes  to  regard  the  Wost- 
tuinster  Confession  as  the  standard  of  truth,  does  hy  that  profesnim  itsplf 
shew  that  his  idolatry  of  it  is  but  verbal,  although,  in  his  ignorance 
or  forget  fulness,  he  inay  fancy  it  to  ho  rod.  Such  inconsistency,  it  may 
Ue  hopeiL  is  far  from  being  general  amongst  the  clergy  ;  but  how- 
over  this  may  be,  there  is  unhappily  no  room  for  doubt,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  Ifitimen  who  self-complacently  enrol  themselves  among 
*'  the  people  of  God,"  whoever  disbelieves  any  article  laid  down  in 
the  Confession  or  Catechism,  is  by  the  mere  fact  of  doing  so  convicted 
of  heresy:  he  is  ''unsound  in  the  faith;"  a  holder  of  "dangerous 
error;"  one  who  deserves  to  be  frowned  upon,  ahuuucd,  thwarted, 
slandered,  despitefully  used,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  persecuted  into 
the  way  of  salvation. 

Documents  on  which  reliance  so  implicit  is  reposed  in  matters 
of  the  highest  importance,  surely  ought  to  havo  something  in  their 
origin  and  history  to  justify  such  conlidence.  It  is  worth  our  while, 
therefore,  to  bestow  some  pains  in  endeavouring  to  ftnd  out  whether 
good  grounds  for  thorough  confidence  exist. 

Were  the  compilers  of  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
fallible  or  infallible  ?   "  Fallible,  of  course  !"  is  the  universal  reply. 

Were  these  fallible  compilers,  then,  less  likeSy  to  misiuiderstand  the 
Scriptures  than  other  fallible  men  ? 

This  is  a  question  which  some  may  never  haro  thought  of  puttiug 
to  themselves  ;  but,  if  their  principles  agree  with  their  practice,  they 
must,  now  when  it  is  put,  of  necessity  answer  "  Yes," 

Who,  then,  it  may  next  be  inquired,  were  these  profound  and  knowing 
persons  who  were  less  liable  to  mistake  thau  other  mortals,  and  whose 

Judgment,  forming  pwt  of  vol.  ii,  of  tlje  Boyle  l^c^cturcs  ;^Dr  (mnc  WAttii'i 
treatisea  on  the  Improvpmcnt  of  the  Mind,  and  on  Logic  or  the  Right  U»c'of 
Beaaon  in  the  Inquiry  after  Trnth; — Dr  Aborcroralne'i  tract  on  tho  Cultaro 
ftod  Discipline  of  the  Mind ; — Dr  Channing  on  Creeds,  in  vol.  i.,  p.  353  of  the 
B«Ifa«t  edition  of  his  Worlts ; — 8«>ction  HI.  of  Outline  of  the  Opinions  of  Jere- 
my Benthatn,  prefixed  to  his  Works,  and  abridged  in  Burton's  Bentbnniiana, 
p.  364  ; — Dr  Drummond's  Letters  to  a  Young  Naturalist,  p.  168  (Lond.  1831); 
and  Or  Thomas  Brown's  charming  description  of  "  the  philosophic  spirit,"  in 
the  penultiniutc  paragraph  of  his  1st  Lecture  on  Moral  Philosophy.  Finally, 
the  cla««ical  nnd  oxhiuiKtivc  treatises  of  llr  Samnel  Bailey  on  The  rormation 
and  Publlcntlon  of  Opinions,  and  The  Pursuit  of  Truth,  ought  to  have  a  pro- 
nilaeot  place  in  the  library  of  the  indopendent  thinker. 
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interpretations  of  Scripture  we  should  receive,  if  uot  implicitly,  at  least 
with  that  reverence  which  is  ever  clue  to  the  wisest  aud  best  of  men  ? 

There  are  many  who,  were  you  to  propose  to  them  this  question, 
wouhl  tiud  it  a  perplexiug  one,  and  perhaps  begin  to  wou<lcr  that  it 
bad  never  occurred  to  their  minds.  After  ('0U8i<lering  a  little,  they 
Blight  find  it  necessary  to  cuufesis  (liyir  inability  to  name  a  single  man 
who  had  a  hand  in  preparing  the  standards  of  the  Church  :  "  It  was 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster  that  did  the  business ;  but 
really.they  had  never  thought  of  inquiring  who  these  divines  were  !'* 

To  dispel  this  strange  ignorance  about  an  object  of  so  much  re- 

[spect,  you  make  known  to  them  the  fact  that  there  is  prefixed  to 

the  Confession  a  li8t  uf  the  divint^a  who  composed  the  Assembly  which 

produ«;ed  it.     In  that  list  are  specified  ninety-eight  Englishmen,  with 

five  clerical  and  three  lay  commissioners  from  the  Church  of  .Scotland. 

The  list  baling  been  attentively  perused,  you  next  invite  your 
friends  to  assign  the  reasons  which  have  convinced  them  that  the 
persons  named  in  it  were  so  wise,  learned,  and  unprejudiced,  that  their 
published  interpretations  of  Scripture  ought  to  be  accepted  with  re- 
verence by  all  succeeding  generations. 

After  a  long  pause,  during  which  the  list  is  once  more  carefully 
■canned,  the  answer  perhaps  drops  out,  that  a  grave  and  learned  As- 
faembly  of  Divines  who  met  for  the  special  purpose  of  deliberating  on 
the  meaning  of  Scripture,  was  surely  much  bettor  qualified  to  deter- 
mine the  true  meaning  than  any  private  Christian  can  bo  ;  that  thoise 
were  the  bright  and  favoured  times  of  the  Church,  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  more  abundantly  p<nirod  out  than  in  these  latter  days,  and 
when  God's  truth  was  more  dearly  discerned  than,  but  for  the  labours 
of  those  godly  divines,  it  could  now  liavo  been  by  us;  aud,  in  short, 
that  as  the  Church  aud  everybody  says  and  knows  that  the  Confession 
of  Faith  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  none  but  a  caviller 
like  Yourself  r^n  pretend  to  have  a  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

Hereupon  you  beg  leave  to  reuiind  tlu-ni  that  your  question  was 
limply  this — Wherein  lies  that  superiority  of  the  men  w)io  assf  rubied 
at  Westminster,  which  renders  it  fit  that  their  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture should  be  humbly  received  by  all  other  Christians,  on  pain  of 
being  treated  as  heretics?  "Why,  pray,  ought  you  and  I,  and 
everybody  else,  to  adopt,  without   hesitation  or  question,  the  tlicolo- 

fical  opinions  of  Dr  lluniphroy  Chambers  of  Claverstoun,  Thomas 
licklethwait  of  Cherryburton,  Andrew  Pern  of  Wilby,  Daniel 
Cawdrey  of  Great  Billing,  Henry  Scudder  of  Culinburn,  or  even 
Alexander  Henderson  of  Edinburgh  (wise  and  excellent  as  ho  was),  or 
that  '  worthy  servant  of  Christ,'  yet  fierce  champion  of  intolerance, 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Rutherford  of  St  Andrews?" 

To  thi«  precise  and  pertinent  question,  blank  looks  aro  the  solo 
answer  you  receive  ;  and  you  correctly  infer  that  the  notion  has  now 
happily  entered  the  minds  of  your  friends,  that,  after  all.  the  Con- 
fffis&ion  may  contain  an  error  or  two  which  the  loamiug  and  sagacity 
of  later  generations  have  brought  to  light.  So  far  well ;  but  you 
wish  to  deepen  the  imprei^sion  that  has  been  made,  and  to  render  it 
■0  permanent,  that  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  Humphrey  Chambers 
and  Henry  Scudder  shall  never  more  l>e  considert'd  the  same  thing  as 
to  call  in  question  the  revealed  tfuth  of  God.  With  this  viow,  you 
proceed  tit  lay  befuro  (hem  such  a  historical  sketch  as  the  following. 


In  tlio  year  1643. short lyafterthoRholituinorEpiscopftcyiu  RnglHinl. 
jin  *'  Assembly  of  Icunied  and  rcmIIv  divines  and  othera"  wassuninioned 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  to  moot  in  Honry  VlT.'s  Chanel  at  Wcst- 
mingt*^,  for  the  piirpOHO  of  dt'UlKiatimj^  nud,  when  required,  lulviiitiuj  the 
Lqfjslalure',  as  to  the  fonn  of  Churrh-govornniiMit  "  most  a(fr*'«ablo  to 
God's  holy  word,  and  moat  apt  to  procure  and  preserve  the  pcare  of 
the  Church  at  home,  and  nearer  af^eemcnt  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  other  Reformed  Churches  abroad  ;"  "  and  for  the  vindicating 
and  clearing  of  the  floctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  from  all  false 
calumniea  and  aspiindons."* 

The  AMcrably  is  desfribod  by  Dr  Ilotherington  as  "  composed  of 
the  groat  master-minds  of  the  age"  (p.  2) ;  but  the  sober  truth  is  to 
bo  found  in  the  statement  of  Milton,  that  the  divines  "  were  neither 
chosen  by  any  rule  or  custom  ecclosiairtical,  nor  eminent  for  either 
piety  or  knowledge  above  others  left  out ;  only  as  each  member  of 
Parliament  in  liia  private  fancy  thought  lit,  so  elected  one  by  one/'f 
Most  of  them,  nevf»rthcIofi»,  appear  to  have  fully  or  partially  deserved 
the  eulogium  which  Baxter  accords  thorn ;  namely,  that  "  the  divine* 
there  coiigrefjated  wore  men  of  eminent  learning,  godliness,  miniKterial 
abilitieii,  and  fidelity  ;  and,"  he  adds,  "  being  not  worthy  to  bo  one  of 
them  myself.  I  may  more  freely  speak  the  truth,  even  in  the  face  of 
malice  and  envy ;  that,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  by  the  information 
of  all  history  of  that  kind,  and  by  any  other  evidences  left  us,  the 
Christian  world,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  had  never  a  synod 
of  more  exctdlent  divines  than  this  and  the  Synod  of  Dort."|  Such 
a  testimony  from  such  a  man  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  any  amount  of 
disparagement  from  royalist  writers  like  Clarendon  and  Butler.§  Isaac 
Walton's  aasertion  that  many  of  the  members  were  verj*  unfit  to  ju<lge 
of  the  Church-controvorhies  which  they  endeavoured  to  settle,  {|  may  be 
quite  true  ;  and  so  far  aa  tl>e  Independents  and  Erastians  in  the  As- 
sembly are  concerned,  and  the  controversies  related  to  Church-govern- 
ment, Dr  lletheritigtoii  himself  will  hardly  object  to  the  character 
thus  given,  since  ho  declares  himself  unable  to  regard  the  judgment 
even  of  the  learnoil  Lightfooi  as  "entitled  to  much  doferonco"  (p.  309). 
Baillie,  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  remarks  upon  another 
member  of  the  Assembly— *' one  Mr  Coleman,  a  professed  Erastian" 
— that  he  was  "  a  man  reaMnably  learned,  but  stupid  and  inconsider- 
ate, half  a  pleasant,  and  of  small  estimation."^  1  hat  the  learning  of 
some  of  the  members  did  not  merit  even  the  faint  praise  of  being 
"reasonable,"  appears  from  a  passage  in  Whitelock.  fthich  perhaps 
will  surprise  the  reader.  "  Divers  members  of  Iwth  Houses,"  saj's  he, 
"  wore  members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  had  the  same  liberty 

♦  Seethe  Ordinance  of  Parliament  in  Ruahworthn  llittorical  Collections, 
vol.  v.,  p.  337,  or  in  Uctheriogton'i  Uictory  of  the  Woitmiaster  Aaaerably, 
p.  02. 

t  Milton *§  Pmgnicnt  of  a  History  of  England,  quoted  in  Ormc's  Life  pf 
Bikxt«r,  p.  70.  See  also  Clkrendon't  Hlitory  of  the  KebeUion,  B.  v.,  vol.  i., 
p.  414,  edit,  1702. 

}  Reltquiio  Uiixterianv,  Part  I.,  p.  93. 

S  Sec  ('Ureudon,  vol.  i.,  p.  415;  also  Butlcr'a  Remains,  and  the  Notea  to 
Hudibriis,  Part  I.,  canto  i.,  v.  811,  and  to  ranto  li.,  v.  702. 

II   Walton's  LiTu  of  Bithop  Sandcrv)n» 

^  Baillie's  T.citers,  Baanatjne  Club  edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  360  ;  and  Ilethering- 
ton,  p.  284. 
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^^V    M  the  diviues  to  sit  aud  debate,  and  give  their  vutes  in  every  matter 
V  which  was  in  consideration  amongst  tlioni ;  in  which  debates  Mr  SeUien* 

^^—^  roake  admirably,  and  confuted  divers  of  them  in  their  own  learning. 
^^H  And  sometimes  when  they  had  cited  a  text  of  Scripture  to  prove  their 
^^B  assertion,  he  would  tell  thorn,  'Perhaps  in  your  little  pocket-bibles 
^^H  with  gilt  leaves'  (which  thoy  would  often  pull  out  aikd  rcaii)  '  the 
^  translations  maybe  thus,  but  the  Greek  or  the  llebrew  signifies  tbua 
and  thus  ;*  and  w  would  totally  refute  theni."f 

QMtis  paasai^e  is  omitted  by  the  reverend  liistorian  of  the  Assembly, 

probably  because  he  did  not  coniiiider  that  it  would  be  for  cdiiication. 

It  appears  from  Lightfoot's  Journal   of  the  Proceedings  of  the 

Divines,  that  they  had  many  warm  debates,  and  that  the  question  in 

*  "The  chief  of  learned  men  reputed  in  tbi«  land,  Mr  Selden." — (Milton's 
Prate  Worki,  vol.  ii.,  p.  66.)  "  Three  of  the  moat  learned  men  that  England 
ever  bred,  Sir  Henry  Spclman,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  uiid  Jlr  SelJen." — {liivg.  Brit., 
vol.  vi.,  Part  i.,  p.  4278.)  "  The  inirncrise  learning  and  robust  sense  of  Selden." 
— (Colerid'jt'M  Tahle-Talk,  vol.  i.,  p.  85.) 

t  Whitelock'aSleiuoriali!  of  the  English  Affair*.  &c.,  p.  68.  Lonil.,  1682.— Of 
tbolearninK  of  most  of  the  Sc<«Ti>A  clergy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  follow- 
ing account  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xx.,  p.  27.  After  remark- 
ing that  the  genius  of  the  ScottiHh  llefurmation  was  decidedly  friendly  to  the 
cultiMitiou  of  lituriituru,  and  that  its  great  champions  were  all  persons  uf  great 
learning  and  literary  attainniente,  the  writer  proceeds  as  follows :—"  Tho 
decline  of  classical  learning  that  became  visible  among  our  clergy  upwards  of 
a  ceniary  thereafter,  was  so  far  from  being  a  natural  consequence  of  their 
PresbyU'rian  establishment,  that  we  do  not  scruple  to  refer  it  altogether  to  tha 
tyranny  by  which  that  Establishment  was  crushed,  and  the  de]>ression  in  which 
■11  its  members  were  held  during  ilie  period  that  elapsed  from  the  union  of 
the  crowns  to  the  Uevolutiou  ItiKS.  The  crown,  aud  u  great  proportion  of  lh« 
holiUity,  being  bent  upon  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy,  subjected  the  Pres- 
byterian minictcrs  to  the  most  barbarous  persecution  ;  and  by  degrading  them 
in  point  of  fortune,  and  driving  them  from  all  places  of  honour  and  dibtinction, 
not  only  deprived  them  of  the  means  of  liberal  instruction,  but  naturally  led 
tbeni  to  adopt  that  vehement,  but  low  and  vulgar  tone  which  was  accommodated 
to  the  rank  of  the  greater  part  of  their  hearers,  and  was  naturally  produced 
by  the  operation  of  strong  feelings  upon  minds  excluded  from  tht;  means  of 
liberal  information.-' 

Such  were  the  men  who  seem  to  be  adopted  as  models  by  certain  of  the  Scot- 
Mth  Presbyterian  clergy  of  the  present  day,  and  whose  oracular  dogmatism  was 
rebuked  by  Cromwell  in  his  celebrated  "  liotter  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Kirk,"  where  he  pointedly  addressed  them  as  follows;  —  "  I  am  persuaded  that 
divers  of  you,  who  lead  the  people,  have  laboured  to  build  yourselves  in  these 
things;  whrrein  you  have  censured  others,  and  established  yourselves  [upon 
the  Word  of  Ood.]  It  it,  thertfort,  infallibly  agritabk  to  the  U'orti  of  God,  all 
that  TOt:  »ay?  I  bettech  you  in  tht  6ou</«  of  Chrift,  THINK  IT  possible  YOO 
May  be  MiST.iKF.N." — (Carhjle't  Cromwtll,  vol.  ii.,  p.  20.)  "  \Vc  look  at  mini- 
stars"  says  he  with  equal  plainness,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Edinburgh 
Oastle,  dated  I2th  September  l(i50,  "as  helpers  of,  not  lords  over,  God's  people. 
I  appejil  to  their  consciences  whether  any  trying  their  doctrines  aud  dissenting, 
sbsll  not  incur  the  censure  of  sectary  ?  And  what  it  thit  but  to  dtny  Chrittiuitt 
thtir  lihfrty,  and  <tttume  the  Infallible  Chair?     What  DOTH  Hi;  whom  WB 

WO(I|.n  .NOT  BE  LIKEKSD  UNTO  VO  MORE  THAN  TH  18  jf' '— (  Vol.  ii.,  p.  61.) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  treating  of  the  prosecutions  for 
witchcraft  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  should  mention  it  as  un- 
deniable, "  that  the  Presbyterian  ecclesiastics,  who,  in  Si-ollaod,  were  often  ap- 
]>oiotei]  by  the  Privy  Council  commissioners  for  the  trial  of  witchcraft,  ivinced 
a  vtry  rxtraordinary  degree  of  creilulity  in  tuck  eatet,  and  that  the  temjwrary 
superiority  of  tbe  same  sect  in  England  was  marked  by  enormooi  cruelties  of 
Uus  kind.  ' — {LtUttB  oh  iHmonolotjy  and  Witchcraft,  p.  263.) 
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dispute  wu  sometimes  decided  by  a  narrow  majority.*  Two  of  tbo 
more  amicable  discuBsioDS,  on  subjects  of  general  interest^  may  here 
be  quoted,  as  specimcDs  of  tbe  mnnner  in  which  the  business  of  the 
Assembly  was  conducted. 

The  first,  which  was  on  the  qaeation,  Whether  parents  should  bo 
required  to  profess  their  faith  at  the  baptism  of  their  children  ?  ia 
recorded  by  Lightfoot  as  follows  :  — 

"  Thursday,  Oct.  10,  1644.  .  .  .  Then  began  wo  upon  our  work  ; 
the  question,  '  Whether  the  parent,  at  the  baptizing  of  his  child,  is 
to  answer  any  question,  or  make  any  profession  of  his  faitli,  and 
stipulation  in  behalf  of  the  child  T  The  Scots  dfd  urge  it  mightily, 
because  of  the  use  of  it  in  all  reform»?d  Churches. 

''  Mr  Marshal  moved,  that  it  might  be  utterly  omitted ;  but  Mr 
Henderson  shewed  what  distaste  this  might  give  to  other  Churches. 

"  Dr  Gouge  moved  with  the  Scots,  and  so  did  Mr  Gattaker. 

*'  Mr  Wilson  opposed  it  as  unwarrantable,  to  make  anymomorials 
which  God  hath  not  made. 

"  Mr  Walker :  In  all  times  there  hath  been  a  stipulation  ',  and 
baptism  being  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  ergo  is  not  to  be  put  to  a 
blank. 

"  Mr  Nye  :  1.  This  will  be  an  unnecessary  burden  :  2.  This  will 
break  unifonnity  ;  for  though  some  will  do  this,  others  will  not. 

"  Mr  Calamy  :  Those  that  were  baptized  by  John,  and  those  cate- 
chumens that  professed,  did  it  not  only  '  nomine  suo,'  but  also  of  their 
children. 

"  Mr  Bridges  :  It  is  the  proper  work  of  Christ  to  appoint  memo- 
rialfl.  If  such  confession  be  made,  and  that  in  regard  of  child,  so  it 
hangs  baptism  too  much  upon  a  confession  ;  or  in  regard  of  parent, 
and  then  it  may  be  a  wrong  to  put. that  to  him  that  is  a  member, 
and  not  niombcr  alike. 

''  This  debate  held  us  all  day  ;  at  last  it  was  voted  affirmatively, 
that  the  parent  should  make  a  profession  at  the  baptism  of  his  chlld."t 

The  subject  of  the  next  extract  is  the  Sabbath  : — 

"  Then  fell  a  debate,  whether  wo  should  handle  the  celebration  of 
tbe  Sabbath  in  our  Directory,  or  Catechism  and  Confession,  and  how 
we  should  do  it,  to  avoid  offence  of  Judaism  on  one  hand,  and  pro- 
faneness  on  the  other  ;  and  how  wc  may  bring  in  the  private  duties  of 
the  Sabbath  in  our  own  families  in  a  Directory  fur  Public  Worship. 
But  it  was  concluded  to  fall  upon  the  work,  and  so  to  it  wo  wont.  .  . . 

*' Mr  Wilkinson,  sen.,  put  this  query,— How  should  wo  regulate 
iron-works  and  gla«8-works  i  bnt  this  was  answered  by  this  next  pro- 
position. 

"  Second  Prop. :  '  To  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  labours,  worldly 
■ports,  and  recreations.' 

"The  debate  upon  this  was,  about  putting  in  proliibition  of  worldly 
discourses;  and  some  moved  to  add,  'worldly  thoughts.'  This  was 
scrupulous,  whether  we  should  not  bo  a  siorn  to  gu  about  to  bind 
men's  thoughts  ;  but  at  last  it  wa*  concluded  on  to  bo  added,  both  for 
the  more  piety,  and  for  that  the  Fourth  Command  includes  it. 

•  See  I<ightfoot»  Work»  by  Pilinan,  vol.  xiii...  pp.  10-  U,  143, 147, 169.  214, 
367,  297,  300,  Si'^U.  Baillio  iiIm)  apeak*  of  "  the  wrangling  huinour  wliicli  long 
predominbtcd  io  many." — (Vol.  u.,  p.  248.) 

t   lb,,  pp.  316,  316. 
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'  Third  Prop. :  '  That  there  be  no  feasting  on  the  Siibbttlh.' 

"Tliia  Mr  Marshal  opposed,  and  Dr  Temple  and  I  myself.  They 
tOBtano^d  in  Christ's  feasting,  Luke  xiv.,  and  in  his  feasting,  at  least 
dining,  with  all  his  disciples  in  Peter's  bouse,  Matt.  viii. 

"  Therefore  it  was  proposed  thus, — '  That  the  diet  on  the  Sabbath 
day  be  so  ordered,  that  no  servants  or  others  he  unnecessArily  kept 
from  the  public  service  ;'  and  so  it  was  passed."* 

On  one  occasion  Dr  Burgess  told  the  Assembly  how  "they  woro 
scandaled  by  rejjorts  that  they  carried  all  things  in  a  tumultuary 
way." — (P.  186.)  On  another,  when  they  took  iuto  consideration 
"the  8Jid  tidings  of  my  Lord  General's  defeat  in  the  west,"  and 
"  what  might  be  the  cause  that  God  is  so  provoked,"  a  committee 
was,  after  a  whole  day's  fruitless  debate,  appointed  "  to  draw  up 
KODiething  to  that  purpose."  Next  day  (lOtb  Sept.  1644),  "the  first 
work  was,  the  committee  appointed  yesterday,  brought  In  what  they  con- 
ceived the  causes  of  our  present  misery  : — As,  1.  The  sins  of  the  At- 
sembly  ;  aa  neglect  of  the  service,  as  in  slackness  in  coming,  and  de- 
parting at  pleasure :  2.  By  absenting  from  prayers:  3.  Manifesting 
neglect  in  the  time  of  debate,  and  neglecting  committees :  4.  Some 
speaking  too  much,  some  too  little  :  5.  By  irreverent  carriage  :  6.  By 
heats  in  debating  :  7.  Driving  on  parties:  B.  Not  serious  examination 
of  ministers."  The  sins  of  the  armies  and  Parliaraeut  are  next  speci- 
fied— those  of  Parliament  including,  "  Not  active  in  suppressing 
Anabaptists  and  Antinomians;"  "Not  suppressing  stage  plays,  taverns, 
profaneness,  and  scoffing  of  ministers;"  "Not  a  free  publishing  of 
truths,  for  fear  of  loaing  a  party."  The  journal  proceeds — "  \V  hen 
this  was  read  over,  we  fell  upon  debate  of  them  ;  and,  first,  Mr 
Henderson  moved,  that  our  private  failings  here  might  not  bo  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  which  was  thought  most  rational  Ijy  divers  ;  only 
tte  iadly  cwwinctd  ourtelves  of  thetn  here  amomjst  ourselves^ — (Pp.  309, 
310.) 

Dr  Hetherington  has  imitated  the  prudence  of  Mr  Henderson  in 
regard  to  the  publication  of  these  failings.  The  passage,  however, 
affords  a  curious  specimen  of  the  deliberations  of  "  the  great  master- 
minds of  the  age,"  and  an  instructive  exhibition  of  the  notions  then 
entertained  by  "master-minds"  as  to  the  manner  in  whirh  the  affairs 
of  this  world  are  administered  by  the  Deity.  But,  without  dwelling 
on  such  considerations,  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  even  if  the  expres- 
sion of  self-reproach  here  quoted  be  supposed  to  have  derived  some 
little  exaggeration  from  the  puritanical  modlum  through  which  the 
conduct  of  the  writer  and  his  colleagues  was  viewed,  still  it  is  plain 
that  such  an  Assembly  as  this  was  by  no  means  the  best  possible  tri- 
bunal for  the  settlement  of  religious  truth  ;  and  that  its  decisions  (had 
it  pretended  to  decide  with  aulhoritj/)  would  have  deserved  no  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  reverence  from  other  Christians.  Besides,  may  not 
Jortin'n  remark  upon  the  ancient  councils  of  the  Church  he  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  Woslminstcr  Divines,  as  it  is  to  some  large  deli- 
berative ecclesiastical  assemblies  in  still  later  times  than  theirs  ?  "  In 
the  Nictiie  Council,"  says  that  learned  and  candid  historian,  ''there 
were  undoubtedly  not  a  few  learned,  pious,  and  virtuous  prelates,  and 
holy  confessors ;  and  some  worthy  persons,  though  not  so  uinny,  in 

*  Lightfoot.  vol.  »lli.,  pp.  327-tf. 
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some  of  the  aul)sequetit  general  councils :  but  tn  9uch  assimblies  the  heM 
and  the  most  mt^dnate  men  xeldom  have  ih«  tucetidant,  attd  iht'p  ari'.  often 
led  or  driven  lit/  otJi'^rs  who  are  far  inferior  to  them  in  aood  qnalities" * 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  WostminBter  IHvinos  to  add,  thai,  what- 
ever uiay  have  been  the  case  with  Samuel  Rutlierford  and  some  of 
his  brother  Prosbj-terians  individually,  the  Assembly  as  a  body,  so 
far  from  claiming  any  auch  idolatry  as  that  with  which  they  are 
commonly  rcganled,  have  expressly  di^clared  in  iheir  Confession,  that 
"  all  synwis  or  councils  since  the  Apostles'  times,  whether  general  or 
particular,  may  err,  and  many  have  erred  ;  therefore  they  are  not  tt- 
he  made  the  ruU  of  faith  or  practice,  but  to  be  used  as  an  help  in  both  :'' 
and  that  it  is  only  '■*  if  cotwynant  to  the  word  of  God"  (of  which  conson- 
ance every  particular  Christian  is,  and  must  be,  the  judge  for  him- 
self), that  "  their  decrees  and  determinations  are  to  bo  received  with 
reverence  andsubmiasion.""!"  Again,  "  The  supreme  Judge,  by  which 
all  controversies  of  religion  are  to  be  detonnined,  and  all  decrees  of 
councils,  opinions  uf  ancient  writers,  doctrines  of  men,  and  private 
spirits,  are  to  bo  examined,  and  in  whoso  sentence  we  are  to  rest,  can 
be  no  other  but  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scripture." — (Chap, 
i.,  art.  X.  See  also  chap,  xx.,  *'  Of  Christian  Liberty,  and  Liberty  of 
Conscience,"  art.  ii.)  What  the  Assembly  understowl  by  "  the  Holy 
Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scripture,"  could  bo  nothing  but  the  judgment 
ot  any  Christian  reading  it  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
the  reality  of  which  guidaure,  as  it  could  not  be  certainly  known  to 
other  Christians,  so  could  never  be  reasonably  proposed  by  him  as  the 
means  of  determining  the  controversies  he  might  have  with  them. 
For  if  he,  believing  himstdf  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  finds  in  Scripture  "truths"  which  other  men,  equally  convinced 
that  they  enjoy  Divine  guidance,  declare  to  bo  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture, then,  if  t}iis  believer  may  legitimately  and  authoritatively  adduce 
what  he  regards  as  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, his  opponents  are  entitled  to  do  likewise  ;  and  so  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  be  made  to  contradict  Himself.  The  views  of  Selden — the  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly — on  the  point  before 
US,  appear  from  the  following  passage  in  his  Table  Talk: — *^  When 
the  preacher  says,  '  This  is  tho  moaaing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  such  a 
place,'  in  sense  he  can  moan  no  more  than  this — that  is,  '  I,  by  study- 
ing of  the  place,  by  comparing  one  place  with  another,  by  weighing 
what  goes  before  and  what  comes  after,  think  this  is  the  meaning  of 

♦  lifuarks  on  Eccl.  llist.,  by  John  Jorlin,  D.D.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  36.     Edit.  ISOfi. 

Tho  foHowing  ptutsoj^e  is  quoted  frotn  Baxter  by  a  dissenting  minister  of 
Rdiiiburgh,  in  a  panipblot  puhliHhod  n  tew  ye«rs  ago,  in  which  it  is  said  to  re- 
fer to  the  Westminster  Afsembly.  Not  having  observid  it  in  BasU-r's  Work*, 
which  are  extremely  Toliiminous,  nnd  no  reference  being  given  in  the  pnmphlet, 
I  cannot  tell  where  it  occurs ;  but  both  from  the  stylo  and  the  matter  it  op. 
pears  to  be  perfectly  authentic.  "  1  have  lived,"  says  Baxter,  '*  to  see  an  assembly 
of  ministers,  where  three  or  four  leading  men  were  so  prevalent  as  to  form  a 
confession  in  the  name  of  the  whole  party,  which  had  that  in  it  which  particu- 
lar uiemburs  did  disown.  And  when,  about  a  controverted  article,  one  nian  hath 
charged  me  deeply  with  questioning  the  words  of  the  l.'hurch,  others,  who  wore 
at  the  forming  of  that  article,  have  laid  it  all  on  that  snme  man,  the  rest  being 
loath  to  strive  much  against  him  ;  and  so  it  was  he  himself  wo*  the  Church, 
whose  authority  he  so  much  urged.'' 

t  Westminiter  Confession,  chap,  xxxi.,  art  iv.  and  ili. 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  and  for  ahortuegs  of  oxpression  I  say,  the  Holy  C4ho8t 
says  thu8,  or  this  is  tho  meaning  of  the  Spirit  of  God.'  So  the  judge 
speaks  of  the  king's  procliimation.  '  Tliia  is  the  intention  of  the  king  : 
not  that  the  king  had  declared  hia  intention  any  otiier  way  to  the 
judge ;  but  the  judge  examining  the  contents  of  tho  proclamation, 
gathers  by  tho  purport  of  the  words  tho  king's  intention,  and  tlieu  for 
shortness  of  expression  says,  *  This  is  the  king's  intention.'  "* 

Bishop  Hoadly  treats  of  an  analogous  subject  in  his  Vindication 
of  the  Ancient  Prophets,  addressed  to  Sir  Richard  Bulkely.  "  If," 
i&ys  ho,  "you  will  not  believe  that  Almighty  God  will  suffer  vmt, 
who  do  truly  seek  him,  to  ho  so  deluded  as  to  take  that  for  his  inspira- 
tion which  is  not,  how  can  others  believe  that  ho  will  suffer  tJicm  to 
be  so  deluded  as  not  to  lead  them  to  the  acknowledgment  of  his  hand 
in  this  matter,  when  they  make  it  their  business  to  attend  upon  him, 
and  pray  him  to  lead  them  into  all  important  truth  ?  For  it  is  as 
great  a  crime  not  to  believo  in  that  dispensation  to  which  he  plainly 
attests,  as  it  is  to  believo  in  what  he  doth  not  truly  attest  to.  And 
therefore,  if  he  may  suffer  as  good  Christians  as  any  are  (which  you 
cannot  deny),  to  be  so  deluded  as  not  to  believe  in  what  you  believe 
in,  why  may  not  he  suflor  others  to  be  so  deluded  as  to  believe  in  it, 
supposing  it  not  to  be  from  him  ?  Tho  case  is  equally  reasonable, 
or  absurd,  on  l»oth  sides.  Besides,  by  this  way  of  arguing,  if  there 
be  but  one  of  these  good  Christians  who  believes  any  dispensation 
to  be  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  this  is  ground  enough  for  all 
tho  world  besides,  who  believe  him  to  be  a  good  Christian  in  other  rc- 
spectfi,  to  embrace  the  same  belief,  without  *  trying  tho  spirit*;'  or 
being  at  any  trouble  :  for  as  sure  as  God  is  (say  you,  with  an  air  of 
assurance  peculiar  to  s<:>me  sort  of  persons),  such  a  Christian  cannot  be 
deluded.  That  God  will  suffer  a  truly  honest  Christian,  who  con- 
stantly depends  upon  him,  to  bo  eternally  lost,  through  any  failure 
ID  his  brain,  I  can  by  no  means  think.  But  that  God  will  preserve 
such  an  one  from  all  error,  and  especially  in  cases  in  which  imagina- 
tion and  constitution  bear  a  great  and  perhaps  to  him  an  irresistiblo 
sway,  I  see  nut  the  least  shadow  of  rea.son  to  believe ;  and  most  ab- 
surd are  the  consequences  of  such  an  assert  ion,"f 

When  finished,  tho  Confession  was,  on  3d  December  1646,  presented 
t(»  Parliament  by  tho  whole  Assembly  in  a  body  ;  and  the  title  which 
they  gave  it  was  not  A  Standard  of  divine  Truth,  but  "  The  humble 
Advice  of  the  iVssembly  of  Divines  and  others,  now  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament  sitting  at  Westminster,  conceniing  a  Confession  of 
Faith."  It  would  have  been  strange  if  aman  like  Henderson,  of  whom 
Baillie  says  that  "  a  more  modest,  bumble  spirit  .  .  .  lives  not 
this  day  in  tho  Reformed  Churches,"^  and  whose  good  sense  and 
moderation  were  equal  to  his  modesty,  had  sanctioned  a  higher  pre- 
tension. 

On  22d  March  1648,  tho  Commons  declared  their  agreement  with 
the  Assembly  in  tho  doctrinal  part  of  the  Confession,  and  desired  the 
same  might  "  be  made  public,"  for  this  purpose  merely — "  that  this 


♦  8el«l©n"»  WorkB,  vol.  \\\^  part  II.,  p.  8059. 
t  lloodlys  Work».  vol.  i.,  p.  127. 

X  Jlaillie'i  HiBtorical  Vindtcatiou  of  the  Cburcb  of  Scotland,  quoted  in  Alton's 
Life  of  Henderson,  p.  610. 
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kingdom,  and  all  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Christendom,  may  seo 
the  Parliament  of  Kngland  differ  not  in  doctrine."*  Its  title  was 
eqimlly  unassuming  :  "  Articles  of  Religion  approved  and  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  after  advice  with  an  Assembly  of  Divines 
called  together  by  them  for  that  purpose." 

As  Liijhtfoot's  Journal  comes  down  no  farther  than  the  end  of 
1644,  till  which  time  the  form  of  Church-governiucut  was  the  main 
subject  of  discussion,  it  affords  but  little  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  difference*  of  opinion  on  doctrinal  jiointt  prevailed  anion^'  the 
members.    As,  however,  only  Calvin ists  wore  summoned,  considerable 
unanimity  on  the  leading  articles  of  faith  may  bo  presumed  to  havo 
existed.     But  that  the  unanimity  was  by  no  means  perfect,  appears 
from  the  following  information  given  by  Neal : — "Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  itself,  which  determines  so  many 
abstruse  points  of  divinity,  should  have  the  unanimous  and  hearty 
t'unEcnt  of  the  whole  Assembly  or  Parliament :  for  though  all  the 
divines  wore  in  the  anti-Arminian  scheme,  yet  some  had  a  greater! 
latitude  than  others.     I  find  in  my  MS.  the  dissent  of  several  mem- 1 
hers  against  some  expressions  relating  to  reprobation,  to  the  imputa-] 
tiou  of  the  active  as  well  as  passive  ubcdtence  of  Christ,  and  to  sevcrnl  I 
passages  in  the  chapters  Of  Lil>erty  of  Conscience,  and  Church  Disci- 
pline; but  the  Confosiiion,  as  far  as  related  to  articles  of  faith,  passed  the 
Assembly  and  Parliament  by  a  very  great  majority.  Various  censures," 
he  adds,  "havo  kuin  passed  by  learned  men  upon  this  laboured  per- 
formance :  some   have  loaded  it   with  undeserved  reproaches ;    and 

others,  perhaps,  have  advanced  its  reputation  too  high 

Upon  iho  whole,  the  Assembly's  Confession,  with  all  its  faults,  has  been 
ranked  by  very  good  judges  among  the  most  perfect  systems  of  divinity 
that  havo  been  published  upon  the  Calvinistic  or  anti-Arminian 
principles  in  the  last  age,""}" 

Baillie  writes  in  1646  : — "  Our  Assembly,  with  much  ado,  at  last 
have  wrestled  through  the  whole  Confession,  and  all  is  now  printed. 
The  House  of  Commons  requires  to  put  .Scripture  to  it  before  they 
take  it  into  consideration  ;  and  what  time  that  will  take  up,  who 
knows?  We  had  past  a  qnarter  of  the  Calecliise,  and  thought  to 
have  made  sliort  work  of  the  rest ;  but  they  are  fallen  into  such 
niislikes,  and  cndle!^  janglings,  about  both  the  method  and  the  matter, 
and  all  thinks  it  will  bo  a  long  work."  J 

In  a  speech  deliver<?d,  after  his  return  from  London,  to  the  (General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  .Scotland  at  E<Iinbnrgh,  on  6th  August 
1647,  Baillie  congratulated  that  august  body  that  "a  large  Confes- 
Kion  of  Faith  is  perfected  with  far  greater  unanimity  than  any  living 

♦  RuBhworth,  toI.  vii.,  p.  1035. 

t  Nenl's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  iii-,  p.  321,  fd.  1822.  Dr  Upth«r- 
ington  sBj«  : — "  It  i»  oxcecdingly  grutifying  to  be  able  to  Btalc,  lh»t  through- 
out the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly,  when  composing  tho  CoiitV8i<ion  of  Faith, 
there  prevailed  Almost  an  entire  nod  perfect  hariuony.  Thcrp  nppear  indo«<d 
to  hnre  been  only  two  dutijccts  on  which  any  diiToreuct^  of  opinion  e(ist<*d 
among  them.  The  one  of  these  waa  the  doctrine  of  eI»M:tion,  concerning  which, 
a*  Baillie  says,  thoy  hud  long  and  tough  debates  :  '  Yet,'  be  add.i,  '  thiinkB  to 
God,  all  is  gone  right  n«icor<ling  to  our  mind.' — (Baillif,  vol.  ii.,  p.  326  ;  Tim 
other  question  vrax,  whether  the  Lord  .1  eaus  had  appointed  a  church  guverntnent 
distinct  from  that  of  the  civil  otaffinlrHtv  ?"—(//'>/.  "/  H>i(m.  Af^n.  p.  300. j 

;    ISnillio^  Letterx.  rol.  li.,  p   llO. 
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cuulil  iiavo  hupeil  fur,  ainoug  so  mauy  Ivarued  diviues,  iu  bo  Jistem- 
peivd  »  place  and  distracted  a  season.  I  aoi  confident,  if  the  judjjr- 
ment  of  many  my  wiser  do  not  doccive.  tliia  piece  of  work  is  bo  tine 
jind  excelleni,  that  whenever  you  shall  be  pleased  to  look  upon  it, 
the  siglit  of  it  shall  draw  from  the  most  censorious  eye  a  good  accep- 
tation." ♦ 

The  "  distempered"  character,  here  noted,  of  the  place  where,  and 
the  "  distracted"  condition  of  the  time  when,  the  Confession  was  drawn 
up,  are  circumstances  which  no  reflecting  reader  can  overlook  in  esti- 
mating the  probability  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  being  a  correct  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture.  For,  as  "  in  troubled  w^ator  you  can  scarca 
■ee  your  face — or  see  it  very  little,  till  the  water  be  quiet  and  stand 
still, — 80  in  troubled  times  you  can  see  little  truth,  but  when  times 
aro  quiet  and  settled,  then  truth  appears."!  And,  as  Locko  has  re- 
fuarked  of  confessions  of  faith  generally,  in  his  Essay  for  the  Under- 
standing of  St  Paul's  Kpistles  by  consulting  St  Paul  Himself,  "  most 
of  them  are  visibly  ma<lo  with  partial  views,  and  a4laptcd  to  what 
the  occasions  of  that  time,  and  the  present  circumstances  they  were 
then  in,  wore  thought  to  require  for  the  support  or  justification  of 
themselves." t  Thnt  this  was  the  case  with  the  Westminster  Con- 
fettion,  would  be  evident  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  times  which  produced  it,  even  if  we  bad  not  the  express  testimony 
of  aoothcr  of  the  Scottish  uonimissionors,  namely  George  Gillespie, 
that  the  actual  '*  intention  of  framing  it  was  to  meet  with  all  the 
considerable  errors  of  the  present  time — the  Socinian,  Arminian, 
Popish,  Antinomian,  Auabaptistiau,  Independent  errors.  The  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,"  says  he,  "  sets  them  out,  and  refutes  them,  so  far  as 
belongs  to  a  Confcssion."§ 

Now,  it  is  a  well  known  tendency  of  human  nature  to  fly  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  In  combating  au  opinion,  we  are  prone  to  main- 
tain its  opposite  with  excessive  confidence  in  our  own  knowledge  and 
judgment — to  overlook  any  weakness  that  may  lurk  in  the  grounds  of 
oar  belief,  and  to  perceive  nothing  but  the  most  auiazing  fallacy  in 
the  reasons  of  our  opponents.  And  men  who  have  long sufiercd  oppres- 
sion, are  apt,  when  the  yoke  is  shaken  olf,  to  discard  some  good  and 
lawful  portions  of  government  along  with  those  which  have  justly  be- 
come obnoxious  to  them.  History  is  full  of  examples  of  such  pheno- 
mena, and  no  history  more  so  than  that  of  the  struggles  of  the  English 
aud  Scottish  Puritans  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Stewarts  and  the  Pro- 
latists  throughout  the  seventeenth  century.  The  members  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  were  all  of  the  party  which,  after  long  and  intense 
saflering,  had  just  succeeded  in  emancipating  itself  from  civil  and  ec- 
clcsiftxtital  misrule  ;  and  it  would  have  been  wonderful  indeed,  if 
their  tenets  had  failed  to  shew  marks  of  an  overstrained  antago- 
nism to  the  institutions  and  doctrines  of  their  oppressors.  Accord- 
ingly, we  tind  it  stated  by  Dr  Hetherington,  that  tho  Dis-scnting 
Brethren  who  wore  members  of  the  Ajisemi>ly  "  had  suffered  so  much 
from  prelatic  despotism,  that  they  entertained  a  perfect  horror  of  all 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  even  to  a  most  absurd  extent,  rendering 

*  liMiUie's  Letters,  vol.  iii.,  p.  11. 

t   Sfllden'i  Table-Talk  ;  Worka,  vol.  iii.,  Part  U..  p.  2074. 
t   Locke'*  Worki,  vol.  viii.,  p.  20,  od.  1823. 

S  Gillespie's  tpcech  to  the  Oener&l  Asaembly  kt  Edinburgh,  6th  Augiut 
1647  ;  Appendix  to  Baillie,  vol.  iil.,  p.  460, 
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them  incapable  of  calm  deliberation  on  the  subject.''*     Nor  was  it ' 
strange,  he  adds,  that  this  should  be  the  case,  and  that  "  by  tho 
strength  of  a  violent  revulsion  and  rebound,  they  should  spring  to 
the  opposite  conclusion,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  power  or  jurisdic- 
tion, except  that  of  the  civil  magistrate."! 

If,  then,  a  violent  revulsion  was  so  natural  in  this  instance,  might  not 
the  like  revulsions  naturally  occur  in  others?  Might  not  tho  obtru- 
sive Ai*miuianism  of  I^aud  impel  tho  Calvinistic  divines  to  an  inde- 
fensible extremity  of  Calvinism  ;  and  might  not  the  earnest  men 
whose  horror  and  indignation  had  l»een  excited  by  the  tyrannical  en- 
forcement of  the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Sports,  spring,  by  the 
strength  of  a  violent  revulsion  and  rehciund,  to  excess  of  Puritanical 
Sabbatarianism  ?  How  probable  sucli  an  event  was,  may  be  judged  | 
from  the  represontAtion  which  Dr  Hctherington,  himself  entertaining^] 
the  Sabbatarian  opinions  expressed  in  the  Confession  and  Catechisra^ ' 
has  furnished  of  the  feelings  with  which  the  Book  of  Sports  was  re- 
garded by  the  Nonconformists  of  the  seventeenth  century.  "  The 
strongly-contrasted  tendencies  of  tho  two  contending  parties,  PrclatisUi ' 
and  Puritans,"  says  he,  "  were  rendered  very  apparent  in  the  year 
1618,  by  the  publication  of  the  King's  Book  of  Sports.  This  book 
was  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Morcton,  at  the  king's  direction,  and  dated ' 
from  Greenwich,  May  24,  1618.^  The  pretext  for  producing  such  a 
book  was,  that  the  strictness  of  the  Puritans  in  keeping  the  Sabbath- 
day  alienated  the  people,  and  loft  them  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  took  occasion  to  seduce  them  back  to  Popery.  To 
prevent  this  His  Majesty  proposed,  not  that  the  people  should  be  more 
carefully  instructed  in  religion,  but  that,  after  Divine  service,  they 
should  be  indulged  in  such  recreations  as  dancing,  archery,  leaping, 
May-games,  Whitson-ales,  morrice  dances,  setting  up  of  May-poles, 
and  such  like  amusements.  That  the  people  sboiilil  meditate  on  their 
religious  duties,  and  prepare  to  practise  tho  instructions  given  them 
in  God's  Word,  did  not  seem  to  His  Majt'sty  at  all  a  desirable  mat- 
ter,— it  might  have  led  them  U>  favour  Puritanism.  Queen  Elizabeth 
disapproved  of  preaching,  lest  it  should  teach  tho  people  to  think,  and 
perhaps  to  inquire  into  matters  of  state.  King  James  aimed  at  the 
same  result  by  making  their  only  leisure-day,  when  they  might  pos- 
sibly attempt  the  dangerous  practice  of  cultivating  their  minds,  a 
day  of  mere  recreation.  The  reason  is  obvioH.s.  (  Thinking  men  can- 
not l>e  slaves  ;  and  both  these  sovereigns  were  desirous  of  establishing 
a  complete  despotism.  (^Religious  men  must  think,  and  think  solemnly 
and  loftily;  therefore,  to  prevent  this,  religion  must  give  place  to 
giddy  mirth,  and  God's  hallowed  day  must  bo  profaned  by  every  kind 

*  Hint,  of  Wcstm.  Aasem.,  p.  241. 

t  lb.,  p.  246.  See  alw  p.  307. — "  There  is,"  Bays  Lord  B«con,  "  b  suprntU 
tloii  in  avoidinit  8up«nitition,  when  men  think  to  do  b««t  if  they  go  farthest 
from  the  superstition  formerly  received  ;  therefore  care  should  be  had  that  (ac 
it  faretb  in  ill  purgin^i^,;  the  gixid  be  not  taken  away  with  the  bod,  which  com* 
monlv  is  done  when  the  people  is  the  reformer." — (Kfeay  0/  Superitition.)  Even 
men  of  learning  are  subject  to  this  tendency,  though  usually  to  a  Icm  extent 
than  "  the  people."  8outhey  avows  it  in  a  letter  to  f^haron  Turner,  where  he 
■ays  :  "  I  have  an  Instinctive  abhorrence  of  bigotry.  When  Dif»ent«r«  talk  of 
the  Establishment,  they  make  me  feel  like  a  bi^i^h  Churchman ;  and  when  I  get 
among  high  Churchmen,  lam  ready  to  take  shelter  in  dissent," — {Tjifn  atd  Cor- 
rtgpondmee,  vol.  iv.,  p.  156.) 

\  "■  Fuller,  vol.  iii.  pp.  270-273." 
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of  idle  recreuiioii.  Au(l>«hat  must  be  saidof  ilie  High  Charcti  party, 
who  lent  their  aid  in  thi-s  fearful  desecration,  and  despotic  Bclu-m)?  i 
Were  they  the  frieudBof  pure  and  holy  ruligion,  of  rational  itnprove- 
incnt,  of  puLlif  freedom  ? 

"  This  Boole  of  Sports,  however,  waa  at  first  ordered  to  bo  read 
merely  in  the  parish  churches  in  Lancashire  ;  but  one  author  a&sorts 
that  it  would  have  been  speedily  extended  over  the  kingdom  but  fur 
the  decisive  refusal  of  Abbot,  who  had  recently  succccdtd  Bancroft  in 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  But  though  a  partial  enforcement 
of  this  desecrating  production  vtai  all  that  it  could,  at  that  time,  ob- 
t«ia,  iU  promulgation  gave  serious  ground  of  difisatisfaction  and 
ilread  to  all  the  more  decidedly  pious  persons  in  the  kingdom,  both 
Puritans  and  Churchmen,  and  tended  not  a  little  to  confirm  the  grow- 
ing Jealousy  of  High  Church  measures." — (P.  CO-61.) 

Again,  speaking  of  the  revival  of  the  Book  of  Sports  by  Charles  I.  in 
1633,  and  after  commenting  on  Laud's  prohiliitioii  of  doctrinal  contro- 
versy respecting  the  Arminian  tenets,  and  of  afternoon  lectures,  which 
were  gem^rally  conducted  by  Puritan  noucoufonuist-s,  he  observes  : 
— '*  The  same  sort  of  instinctive  perception  of  the  readiest  method  of 
promoting  mental  and  moral  degradation  led  Laud  to  perauade  the 
king  to  revive  the  Book  of  Sports.  This  was  accordingly  dono  iu  the 
year  1G33,  in  the  uame  of  that  sovereign  whom  the  CTitirch  of  Kng- 
Lud  still  delights  to  style  '  Tho  Martyr,'  though  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  toll  of  what  cause  he  was  the  martyr,  uuless  it  were  of  prelatic 
profanity,  superstition,  and  despotism.  It  was  not  over  one  county 
that  the  Book  of  Sport«  was  now  to  bo  sot  up,  in  opposition  to  the 
Word  of  God  ;  the  bishops  were  directed  to  enforce  the  publication 
of  it  from  the  pulpit  through  all  the  parish  churches  of  their  respec- 
tive dioceses.  This  c-auscd  great  distress  of  mind  to  all  the  pious 
clergymen.  Some  refused  to  road  it,  and  wore  suspended  in  conse- 
quence ;  others  read  it,  and  immediately  after  having  done  so,  road 
abo  the  Fourth  Coninjandmont,  '  Remember  the  Sabl)ath-day  to  keep 
it  holy  ;'  adding,  *  This  is  the  law  of  God ;  the  other  is  the  injunction 
of  man.'  And  notwithstanding  tho  employment  of  both  power  and 
guile,  the  people  generally  refused  to  turn  God's  appointed  tiroes  of 
holy  rest  into  perioils  of  heathen  saturnalia." — (P.  66.) 

The  followbg  details,  givcu  by  Baxter  in  his  treatise  on  tho  Divine 
Appointment  of  the  Lord's  Day,  shew  how  oflensively  this  ill-judged 
measure  was  in  some  places  carried  into  execution  : — "  1  cannot  for- 
get," says  be,  "  that  in  my  youth  in  those  late  times,  when  wo  lost  tho 
Ubours  of  some  of  our  conformable  godly  teachers  for  not  reading 
publicly  the  Book  of  Sports  and  Dancing  on  the  Lonl's  days,  one  of 
my  father's  own  tenants  was  tho  town-piper,  hired  by  the  year  (for 
many  years  together),  and  the  place  of  the  dancing-o&sembly  was  not 
an  hundred  yards  from  our  door,  and  wc  could  not  on  tho  Lord's  day 
either  read  a  chapter,  or  pray,  or  sing  a  psalm,  or  catechise,  or  in- 
struct a  servant,  but  with  the  noise  of  the  pipo  and  tabor,  and  tho 
shoutings  in  the  street,  continually  in  (hir  cars ;  and  even  among  a 
tractable  people,  we  were  the  common  scorn  of  all  tho  rabble  in  the 
street*,  and  called  Puritans,  Precisians,  and  Hypocrites,  because  wo 
rather  chose  to  read  the  Sci-iptures  than  to  do  as  they  did;  (though 
there  was  no  savour  of  Nonconformity  in  our  family.)  And  when  the 
people  by  the  book  wore  allowed  to  play  and  dance  out  of  public 
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sorvice-time.  they  could  su  liardly  break  olf  their  spoi-ta,  tbat  ninny  a 
time  the  reader  was  fain  to  stay  till  tho  piper  and  players  wotild  give 
over ;  and  aonietinies  the  raorrice-dancors  would  como  into  the  church 
in  all  the  linen  and  scarfs,  and  antic  dresses,  with  morrioe-hells  jing- 
linf?  at  their  leg«.  And  as  soon  as  common-prayer  was/ead,  did  haste 
out  presently  to  their  play  again."  * 

Cortlially  disapproving,  as  T  do,  of  every  form  of  imposition  by 
human  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  I  cannot  hut  con- 
cur (on  that  ground)  with  Dr  Hetherington,  in  condemning  the  im- 
position, by  Charles  11.,  of  the  reading  of  tlie  Book  of  Sports,  upon 
clergymen  who  held  it  in  abhorrence.  But  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
believed  capable  of  regarding  the  proceedings  of  either  James  or 
Charles  in  reference  to  that  measure,  with  precisely  the  feelings 
which  Dr  Hetherington,  looking  at  them  from  the  Puritanical  point 
of  view,  and  under  the  influence  of  violent  Puritanical  prejudices, 
gives  vent  to  in  the  passages  quoted  above.  With  respect  to  King 
James  in  particular,  I  am  bo  far  from  going  along  with  him  in  his 
denunciation,  that,  on  the  contrary,  1  altogether  sympathise  with  the 
avowed,  and  (as  wo  ought  to  believe  until  the  contrary  bo  shewn) 
the  real  motives,  which  led  that  good-natured  monarch  into  a  course 
which,  when  followed  less  wisely  by  his  son,  occasioned  such  deep 
and  well-founded  dissatisfaction.  That  James's  purpose  was  to  make 
Sunday  '*  a  day  of  mtrt  recreation,"  or  that  ho  entertained  any  but 
the  design  ascribed  to  him  by  D'Israeli,  of  "  rendering  the  Sabbath 
a  day  for  the  poor  alike  of  devotion  and  enjoyment,  hitherto  practised 
in  England,  as  it  is  still  throughout  Europo,"f  I  see  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  conclude  ;  everything  tends  to  shew  that  his  aim  was  merely 
the  excellent  one  of  protecting  his  subjects  from  the  Puritanical 
tyranny  of  some  local  authorities,  who,  by  forbidding  the  accustomed 
sports  of  the  people  on  Sundays,  had  led  to  the  layingof  a  just  com- 
plaint before  him.  If  the  clear  testimony  of  Fuller  and  Collier  may 
bo  believed  in  preference  to  the  unvouched  assertion  of  Dr  Hether- 
ington, James  wont  no  farther  than  to  pro<:laim  that  the  people  shoxdd 
enjoy  their  ancient  liberty:  and  his  proceeding,  apart  from  any  political 
inexpediency  which  may  be  attributable  to  it,  was,  in  my  opinion, 
worthy  of  all  commendation.  EuUer,  in  his  Church  History,  under 
date  May  29, 1618,  introduces  the  subject  as  follows  : — "  King  James 
having  last  year  in  his  progress  passed  through  Lancashire,  took  notice 
that  '  by  the  preciteness  of  sonu  moffistratcs  and  ministers  in  S(n'eral  placa 
of  Ihix  kiu^dom,  in  hindbiuno  people  from  their  rccrcntions  on  the  Suti- 
fl^iy,  the  Papifits  in  this  realm  being  thereby  persuaded  that  no  honest 
mirth  or  recreation  was  tolerable  in  our  religion  ;'+  whereupon,  the 

*  Baxter's  Works,  vol.  xUl.,  p.  444.  For  an  account  of  the  rint  of  inodero 
SabbaUrianiflm  in  England,  see  Note  F. 

t  D'litraeli's  Inquiry  into  tho  chamcter  of  Jamea  I.,  in  his  MiKccUaaiea  of 
liiternture,  p.  345.  cd.  1840.  "  nays,"  he  ndds,  "  were  performed  on  Sundays 
at  court,  in  Elizahoth'*  reign  ;  and  yet  '  the  Protestant*  of  Elizabeth'  was  the 
usual  cxprcMiivc  phnkie  to  mark  those  who  did  most  honour  to  tho  refornied." 

J   "  With  our  own  ears,"  gays  he,  "we  heard  the  general  complaint  of  our 

Eeoplo ;"  and  he  laments  that  while  they  were  denied  "  lawful  recreations,'"  they 
ad  substituted  more  vicious  ones:  alehouses  were  more  frequented — drunken- 
nn«9  more  general  —tale-mongory  and  sedition,  the  vices  of  sedentary  idleness, 
prevailed — while  a  fanatical  gloom  wa«  spreading  over  the  country.— ^ />*/«- 
ratU,  p.  345.) 
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Court  being  then  at  (rreenwich,  he  set  forth  a  Declaration  to  this  ef- 
fect, that  '/t»r  hisoood  people's  lawful  recreatiotig,  his  pleasure  was,  that 
ArxBR  TUB  END  ov  DIVIDE  sKRVicE.  they  should  not  he  disluibal,  letted,  or 
diteouritijed from lUiu  Inwfvl  rcaeations ;  sudi  as  dancing,  eif ht<r <if  uioii  or 
women ;  archery  for  men,  leaping^,  vaultiiip^,  or  any  such  harmless  recre- 
ations: nor  from  havin^j  of  May-jiames,  Whitsuii-alos.  or  morri'-dances, 
ami  ftt't ting  up  of  May-p«)lc8,  or  other  sports  tht-rewilh  u^HjgonxtliesaiM 
be  had  in  due  and  convenient  time,  wiTmuT  imI'koiment  on  let  or  di- 
vine SEnvicB :  and  that  women  shuuld  have  leave  to  carry  rushes  to 
the  church  for  the  decoring  of  it,  accotdimj  to  their  old  rustom  ;  withal 
prohibitinsr  all  unlawful  games  to  hu  used  un  the  Sundays  only,  as 
bear-l)aiti!i«j,  bull-baiting,  interludes,  and  (at  all  times  in  the  moaner 
sort  of  j»eojde  by  law  prohibited)  bowlinjf.' ''* 

Considering  how  widtdy  the  I'uritanical  notions  had  by  this  time 
spread  in  England,  wo  need  not  wouiler  that  "  when  this  Declaration 
was  brought  abroad,"  great  "  grief  and  distraction  thereby  was  occa- 
aione«l  in  many  honest  men's  hearts,  who  looked  on  it,  not  as  local  for 
Lancashire,  but  what  in  procc&s  of  tinw  would  cnlargn  itself  all  over 
England/'  "  irowever,"  adds  Uio  historian,  "  there  wanted  not 
many,  both  in  Lancashire  and  elsewhere,  who  conceived  the  Decla- 
ration came  forth  seasonably,  to  suppress  the  dangerous  endeavour  of 
such,  who  now  began  in  their  pulpits  to  broach  tho  dregs  of  Judaism, 
and  force  Christians  to  drink  them.  So  that  those  legal  ceremonies, 
long  since  dead,  buried,  and  rotten  in  the  grave  of  our  Saviour,  had 
now  their  ghosts,  as  it  were,  walking  ;  frighting  such  people  with  Iheir 
terrible  apparitions,  who  were  j^ei-suaded  by  some  preachers  to  so 
rigorous  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  that  therein  it  was  unlawful  to 
dreas  meat,  sweep  their  houses,  kindle  the  fire,  or  the  like.  Yea,  and 
the  Papists,  in  Lancashire  especially  (a  frontier  country,  as  1  may 
term  it,  of  Papists  and  Protestants,  where  the  Reformed  Religion  had 
rather  a  truce  than  a  peace,  standing  on  its  guard  and  posture  of  de- 
fence), I  say,  iti  Lancashire  the  Romanists  made  advautago  of  this 

*  "The  King,"  xnj-s  D'Uraeli,  "  wlioso  gniety  of  tamper  instantly  •ympii- 
tbUed  with  the  niiiltituilv,  oik]  jiprhiips  nlarnitMl  at  thi<  new  fihnpe  which  puri- 
taniiini  wu  assuming,  [published  what  \»  ealleil  the  '  Book  of  Sports,'  and  which 
■oon  obtnincd  the  contpmptuaus  tprni  of  the  *  Tho  Oanclng  Book.' 

"On  this  subject,  our  recent  principles  have  hitherto  governed  our  decisioni; 
with  onr  h»l)its  formed,  and  our  notions  finally  adjusted,  this  singular. »t»te- 
paper  has  bcon  rcprohat«d  by  piety  ;  whose  xval,  howeT<>r,  is  not  BafEciently 
faistoriral.  It  was  one  of  the  state-maxims  of  this  philosophic  monarch  in  his 
•dvico  to  bis  son, 

"  '  To  allnre  the  common  people  to  n  common  nmitic  amonn  them«elvea  ;  and 
that  certain  dnicA  tu  thu  yocre  should  be  appoint(!d  for  deligliting  the  people 
with  pnlilic  R])f>ctacles  of  all  hone«t  games  and  exercise  of  arms  ;  making  plityea 
and  lawful  games  in  Male,  and  good  cheare  nt  Christmns  ;  ns  also  fur  convening 
of  nciifhbours,  for  enlertnining  Crimd^liip  and  heftrtliness,  by  honest  feasting 
and  merrineas;  bo  that  the  Hubbothcs  lie  kepi  holie,  and  no  unlawful  pastime 
he  uwmI.  Ttiis  form  of  contenting  thu  pr>oplu'i4  minds  lia.s  been  used  in  all  well- 
governed  repultticn.' 

"  Jaini'H,  ttti'rcfurc,  was  shocked  at  the  sudden  mflnnchnly  among  the  jieople. 
In  Europe,  even  among  the  reformed  ihemselven,  tlie  .Sabbnih,  uTtcr  clinrch-aer* 
rice,  was  a  frstivnl-day  ;  and  the  wise  monarch  could  discover  no  reason  why, 
in  bi«  kingdom,  it  should  prove  a  diiy  of  p«nance  and  solf-deolal.'* — Op,  dt., 
p.  345. 

The  Batilicon  Doron,  of  which  a  passage  is  here  quoted  by  D'Tsradi,  was 
pabliahed  in  1598,  before  iu  royal  author's  ncceM^inn  to  the  Kuglish  throne. 
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strictness,  to  pervert  many  to  Poppry ;  persuading  them,  that  the 
Protestant  religion  was  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  where  no  lawful 
liberty  was  allowed.  And  no  wonder  if  many  common  people  wore 
hereby  fetcbt  olf  unto  tlit-m,  starting  asid^  as  a  broken  bow,  chiefly 
beoansc  ovorbent  for  lack  of  lawful  lecreatiou." 

It  is  easy  to  sjiy,  as  l>r  llellicriuj'ton  docs,  that  the  King  by  this 
proceeding  lent  his  aid  in  "a  fearful  desecration"  of  the  Sabbath. 
But  those  who  employ  such  phraseology  forgot  that  Am  interpretation 
of  Scripture  (like  that  of  the  people  who  complained  to  him),  in 
regard  to  the  character  and  duties  of  the  Lord's  Day,  was  very 
dilt'crcnt  from  Ut^tirs;  that  he  had  l>een  brought  up  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  whose  first  Confession  of  Faith,  as  wo  have  seen,  gives  no 
countenance  whatever  to  what  in  his  reign  was  really  ihe  itewfanaled 
Judaism  of  the  Puritans ;  that  he  had  afterwards  become  the  Head 
of  a  Church  whose  Catechism  is  equally  silent  as  to  the  duty  of  Sab- 
bath-observance;  and  that  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  which  neither 
Luther,  Calvin,  Cranraer,  n()r  Knox,  recognised  any  quality  of  holi" 
ncss,  was  as  little  considered  by  King  James  as  by  them  to  bo  sus- 
ceptible of  "  desecration"  by  any  innocent  rocn^ation  indulged  in  be- 
for«i  or  after  the  time  of  public  worship.  In  judging  of  a  man's 
conduct  and  motives,  wo  are  bound  to  consider  the  point  of  view  from 
which  he  looks  at  the  subject,  and  not  merely  our  own. 

The  upshot  of  the  business  is  recorded  by  Fuller  as  follows  : — "  But 
now,  after  so  long  and  many  diversities  of  opinions  and  arguments  on 
several  sides,  their  own  fear  proved  at  last  their  only  foe  :  the  King's 
goodness  taking  away  the  subject  of  their  jealousy;  so  that  no  minis- 
ter in  the  countif  was  enjoined  to  raid  the  Book  in  hia  pari$h,  wherewith 
they  had  so  affrighted  themselves."  * 

*  From  the  word?  here  printed  In  ittilicB,  we  mny  lesrn  the  lesson  that  in  a 
caitc  where  party-spirit  so  easily  cnmc,  and  still  oonii^f,  into  play,  great  caution 
ought  to  be  exercised  before  giving  ear  to  such  unchnritnblo  insinuntions  as  Dr 
Hetherington  has  indulged  in  against  King  James.  Fuller,  I  tal<e  it,  is  as 
trostwortby  an  authority  as  wo  can  follow,  in  judging  whether  the  Declaration 
WM  really  urdirtd  to  bt>  reail  by  the  clergy  ;  seeing  that,  ftlthouf^h  "  to  the  esta- 
blished church  of  England  he  was  a  steady  friend,''  yet  lia  "  at  the  «ahic  time 
was  BO  candid  and  liberal  towardN  Protectant  Nonconformists,  that  among  the 
bigoted  and  intolerant  of  his  coiumunioa  bo  incurred  the  suopicion  and  charge 
of  Puritanism."— (^•li/fcin"»  Gat.  Bioff.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  263.)  Jeremy  Collier,  also — 
•oothef  respectable  ecclesiastical  historian — after  qnoting  the  Declaration, 
writes  as  follows  :  "  To  prevent  the  ill  use  of  this  liberty,  there  were  several 
restraints  in  the  indulgence.  First,  these  rrcreations  were  to  be  so  managed 
lu  not  to  hinder  the  performance  of  public  duty  at  church.  Secondly,  that  no 
recu!!ant  should  have  the  bcnetit  of  thin  liberty.  Nor,  thirdly,  tuch  an  w^c  not 
prttent  at  iht  whole  of  divhtt  ftnike.  And,  fourthly,  that  none  should  have  the 
freedom  of  this  relaxation,  but  such  as  kept  to  their  own  parishes.  However, 
this  Dt-claration  was  somewhat  shocking  to  a  great  many  people  ;,  and  the  clergy 
wfri  apprdieninvf  the  reading  it  in  churches  voulil  hatft  b**n  mjoined  them  :  and 
though  'twas  published  only  for  the  use  of  Lancashire,  they  were  afraid  the 
order  might  be  enlarged,  and  reach  the  whole  kingdom.  Ijul  whatever  the  iirst 
intentions  of  the  Court  might  Lave  been,  the  Declaration  was  afterwards  in  u 
muntior  dropt,  and  no  CHcncHM-^N  ubliord  to  uuad  it." — {Ecel.  Hut.  of 
Britain,  vol.  ii,,  p.  712.     Lond.  1714.) 

Dr  Hetherington,  it  is  likely,  has  followed  on  this  subject  the  very  suspicious 
fttttbority  of  Arthur  WilKon,  whoso  History  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King 
James  L  is  included  in  the  second  volomc  of  Bithop  Kennet's  Complete  l]i.s> 
tory  of  England,  published  at  London  in  1706.  We  there  rend,  that  *'  among  all 
the  dances  that  these  times  were  guilty  of,  none  of  the  masqueradoca  presented 
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With  respect,  again,  to  the  conduct  of  Charles,  it  will  appear,  oii 
coQsiiieration,  that  his  apologists  are  not  wholly  without  the  means  of 

BO  horrid  d  vixsrd  on  the  Churchman's  ;  for  some  of  the  Iiiahopii,  prBtending  re- 
crcation.4,  and  liberty  to  eervaiitB  and  common  people  (of  which  they  carved  to 
them-wlves  too  much  already),  procured  the  King'  to  put  out  a  book  to  permit 
dancing  about  Maj-poleH,  church-nle.s,  and  such  debnuchcd  exerciBC»  upon  tho 
Btbbath-day  after  evening  praying  (being  a  specious  way  to  make  the  King, 
'  mud  thoni.  accpptable  to  the  rout);  vhieh  hook  came  forth  unlh  a  eotHmand,  rn- 
yttininy  nil  miniitfft  to  read  it  tn  tkfir  ixxriskionert,  ami  to  approve  of  U  ,•  and  ihott 
th«t  did  »»(  were  brought  into  the  Hiyh  Vnmminion,  impritoned,  and  gutpended. 
This  btwk  being  only  a  trap  to  catcli  some  conscientious  men,  that  they  could 
not  otherwiM  with  all  their  cunning  ensnare ;  for  they  would  preach  the  Goc> 
pel  in  a  fool's  coat  (as  »orac  of  them  expressed),  rather  than  be  silenced  for  a 
surplice.  And  their  conjuring  of  them  with  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  the  circle 
of  the  ring  in  marriage,  could  not  make  a  well-compo»ed  reason  and  a  sound 
conscience  then  start  at  it :  But  when  so  frightful  an  apparition  as  the  Dancing 
15ook  appeared,  lomc  of  ihr:  ministers  Uft  all  for  fcnr,  othi-rt  by  force,  they  were  so 
terrified  with  it.  These,  and  such  like  macbinntions  of  the  Bishops,  to  main- 
tain their  tompornl  greatness,  ease  and  plenty,  made  the  stones  in  the  walls  of 
their  palaces,  and  the  beam  in  the  timber,  afterwards  cry  out,  moulder  away,  and 
come  to  notliin^  :  whereas,  if  tho.ie  in  most  authority  had  not  been  so  prag- 
matical, but  holy,  prudent,  anil  gixlly  men  (as  some  others  of  the  function  were^, 
their  li'^ht  might  have  sbintMl  still  upon  the  mount,  and  not  have  gone  out  as  it 
did.  ofFrnsive  to  the  nostrils  of  tho  rubbish  of  the  people." — [Kttuiei.  vol.  ii., 
p.  709.)  Now  this  is  nv>l  hiiiory,  but  the  vituperation  of  a  spiteful  pamphleteer, 
trhoa*  passion  has  either  obliterated  all  regard  for  truth,  or  seriously  impaired 
his  memory.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  this  passage  Wilson  confounds 
th«  revival  of  tho  Book  of  Sports  with  its  first  publleutian  :  for  not  even  I)r 
Hetherington  alleges  that  in  .lamcs's  reign  any  '<  were  brought  into  the  lligh 
Commission,  imprisoned,  and  xuKpended  ;"  nor  could  anything  be  more  plainly 
inoccuratf  than  the  assertion  that  some  of  the  Hthopt  " prorured  the  Kin'j  to  put 
Cut  ilir  Book,"  instead  of  its  having  been  suggested  to  him  by  the  complaints  in 
Lauca^liire.  Wilson's  narrative  was  written  and  published  during  ilie  f'om- 
BDOawealth  when  biBtorians  generally  were  dinpoEcd  to  exaggerate  the  faults 
Ifif  James  and  his  bigoted  son.  But  in  this  writer's  c«ae  there  wn.s  also  a  *pe- 
ttai  reason  for  the  tendency  to  view  .Fomcs's  character  in  a  strongly  hostile 
spirit;  for  having  been  secretary  and  intimate  friend  of  Robert  IVcvcrcux, 
the  hu)t  Earl  of  Hssex  of  that  name,  he  naturally  jiarticipated  in  the  iudig- 
nation  and  hatred  of  that  noblemuu  towards  the  King.  I'lr  Wei  wood,  a 
Scottish  jihysician  and  historian,  who  contributed  notes  to  Bishop  Kennet'e  re- 
print of  Wilson,  and  whose  own  mind  is  said  to  have  been  "  tinctured  with  the 
prejudices  or  prepossessions  of  one  who  had  been  a  sufferer  in  the  civil  contorts'' 
«f  the  leventeenth  century  {Ciorton"n  Jtioff.  Diet.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  llCi)),,  candidly 
admits,  that  "  though  our  author  was  well  furnished  with  what  was  neces- 
•ary  towards  writing  the  history  of  King  James's  reign,  it  must  be  owned  he 
has  done  it  with  an  air  of  prejudice,  if  uot  in  some  places  of  rancour;  which 
may  in  part  be  attributed  to  his  friendship  to  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  his  resontments  of  the  injuries  done  to  that  nobleman  bj'  King  James  and 
his  favourites;  and  more  particularly  by  .Soro<>rsf-t  in  the  affair  of  his  lady, 
which  it's  no  wonder  the  Karl  nor  his  friends  could  never  forget." — {Kennet, 
.  Tol.  il.,  p.  662.)  To  tho  monarchy  and  hierarchy  in  the  abstract,  however,  WU- 
''■on  disclaims  hostility,  in  some  verses  prefixed  to  his  work  : — 

"  t  hare  no  rariou*  eye*  nipiinft  the  Crown, 

Nor  did  I  stiive  to  pull  the  Milrc  down  r 

Both  iiiaf  be  guod ;  but  wlira  brads  kWrll.  tnrn  n»f. 

The  re.it  of  the  pnor  mi-mbcrs  plnrawajr. 

Like  rickct-biidift,  upnords  ovcrifn'otTn, 

Which  is  no  whuleitame  cunttitulion." 

lie  lived  from  1695  to  16o2;  and  n'o  learn  from  Anthony  Wood,  that  thoagh 
he  had  Intd  up  materials  for  his  history  some  time  before,  he  did  not  perfect 
it  till  a  little  before  bis  death.     The  iniue  writer  remarks  tho  want,  in  that 
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palliatiug  his  iionduuL  Even  Hssuiiiing  (they  might  say)  that,  theo- 
h>gi<*ally  and  politii-ally,  he  xfsm  in  tho  wrong,  still,  in  ordering  the 
Book  of  Sports  ttt  bti  road  by  the  I'jnglish  clergy,  he  did  not  exceed 

hii^tory,  of  ''  tho  principal  matters  conducing  to  the  completion  of  the  historical 
faculty,  viz.,  maUrr  from  rfeord,  tjcact  lime,  name  and  flatt  i  which  by  hi«  en- 
deavouring too  much  to  5Ct  out  his  hare  collections  in  an  aiTcctcd  and  bonibi»- 
tic  Btvie,  are  much  neglected."  "  Some,"  be  adds,  "  call  it  an  infamou*  p8«- 
quil.'' — (Athfftw  QjFoitifnfet,  vol.  iii.,  p.  319,  cd.  1813.) 

Who  the  "  one  author"  is,  thut,  according  to  Dr  Hethprington,  "  atiiterts  thnt 
the  Uook  of  Sports  woulil  hare  been  Hjieedily  extended  over  the  kingdom,  but 
for  thn  dectsiva  refusal  of  Abbot/'  1  have  not  been  able  to  discover  ;  and  if  such 
«a  author  there  be,  I  soy  that  he  Etntes  as  ^  fart  what  he  merely  ronjVrtur^- 
though,  had  innocent  and  lawful  .sports  been  forbidden  by  meddling  inagifs- 
trateg  and  minister*  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  they  were  in  linncashire,  1  tee 
not  hovr  the  King  would  have  l)e<^ii  blanieable  for  interposing  his  authority 
everywhere,  t-o  protect  the  people  from  an  eucroachment  which  wa»  equally 
iuch,  whether  the  theological  opinions  of  the  encroDchers  were  true  or 
false.  Even  the  following  note  by  Welwoud  in  probably  inaccurate,  being  at 
voriiincp  with  wliat  Fuller  and  Collier  bo  positively  afBrm,  "  There  were 
several  of  thp  Uishops,"  says  he,  "  that  declared  their  opinion  against  the  Fiook 
of  Sporta;  and  Archbiiihop  Abbot  being  nt  Croydon  the  day  it  was  ordered 
to  be  read  in  churches,  flatly  forbade  it  to  be  read  there  ;  which  King  ,1ameii  was 
pleawrd  to  wink  at,  notwithstanding  the  daily  endeavours  that  were  u«ed  to  irri- 
tate the  King  against  him." — (A'ennrt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  709.i  This  improbable  ru- 
n)our  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  about  th«  order  to  read  th*>  Ikiok  in  chtirchon,  and 
the  counter-mandate  of  Abbot,  is  repeated  in  the  hife  of  that  prelate  in  the 
hioiirfifihia  Dfitannica  (vol.  i.,  p,  14,  2dcd.);  where,  however,  Welwood's  note 
is  the  only  authority  referred  to  in  support  of  tho  allegation.  Neal  aacribes 
that  note  to  WilKOD  himself,  in  saying  that  "  the  Dpcluration  was  ordered  to  be 
read  in  all  tlie  parish-churches  of  Lancashire,  which  abounded  with  Papists  ; 
and  Wilson  adds,  that  it  was  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  of  England,  but  that 
Archbishop  Abbot,  being  at  Croydon,  flatly  forbid  its  being  read  there." — 
{Hitl.  of  Ihe  Purilaui,  vol.  i!.,  p.  106,  ed.  IS22.)  In  writing  this,  Jieal  must 
have  overlooked  a  statement  in  the  preface  to  Kcnnet's  collection,  that  "  the 
learned  l>r  Wolwood  hag  been  prevailed  with  lo  add  some  notes  and  observa- 
tions of  his  own  upon  it ;  .  .  .  all  which  cotes  and  observations  are  printed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pages." 

I  conclude,  then,  1.  That  James's  Declaration  never  was  ordered  to  be 
read  by  the  clergy  out  of  Lancashire ;  2.  That  the  balance  of  proof  is  greatly 
against  the  notion  of  its  having  been  ordered  to  be  read  even  by  the  clergy  in 
Loncoshire  ;  and  3.  That  if  the  Lancashire  clergy  tcftf  ordered  to  read  it,  none, 
of  them  suffered  the  slightest  inconvenience  for  refu.^ing. 

It  is  gi'ievous  to  find  so  liberal  and  honesit  a  writ>>r  as  Mr  Brook  allowing 
himself,  in  mentioning  King  James's  Hook  of  Sports,  to  be  milled  into  the 
assertion,  that  "■  all  ministers  wer?  c«>mmanded  to  sanction  this  stimulus  to  li- 
centiousness, by  reading  it  in  their  public  congregations  :  und  those  who 
refused  to  comply  with  the  profane  mandate,  were  ]irosecuted  in  the  High 
Commission,  suspended,  and  imprisoned.''  He  is  even  so  careless  as  to  attribute 
to  Rishop  Kennet  himself,  as  its  wriur  (instead  of  editor),  the  possage  where 
Wilson  says  that  this  alleged  mandate  was  n  trap  to  catch  men  of  tender  con- 
acicnces,  who  could  not  be  otherwise  ensnared. —  (Ilitiory  o/  Rcligiout  LAhtrtf, 
by  Benjamin  llrook,  vol.  i.,  p.  401.     London,  1820.) 

To  crown  all,  we  have  it  on  the  very  high  authority  of  the  conscientious  and 
painstaking  Dr  M'Crio,  that  "  it  was  the  English  Solomon  who,  in  his  wisdom, 
jtrir  dittovertd  this  projtet  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  good  subjects  ;" 
namely,  the  project  of  "  sports  and  pastimes,  apyi^itiUd  by  authority  to  be  held 
OD  the  Sabbath  :"  as  if  .Sunday  sports  were  never  known  before,  or  King  Jamea 
had  ever  oijoim'ii  them!  And  Ibis  notable  piece  of  information  we  get  from 
the  Doctor  while  he  is  in  the  very  net  of  oxpoxiog,  with  a  masterly  hand,  the 
unfaithfulness  of  the  picture  which  Sir  Wolter  Scott  has  drawn  of  the  Cove- 
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the  power  which  lawfully  belouget!  to  htm  as  Hoail  of  the  Church  ; 
while  thoso  of  them  who  were  guilty  of  disffbedience  to  this  constituted 
authority,  thereby  forfeited  their  title  to  retain  oflice  in  the  eccle- 
siaistit-al  Bociety  whose  rules  they  had  broken — atid  so  could  not  with 
reason  coniplaiu  of  deprivation  of  their  bcnefici-s.  With  regard  Uy  the 
imprisonment  and  hatiiiiltmeiit  of  recusants,  we  irright  bo  reminded  that 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  right  and  even  iluiv  of  the  magistrate 
to  promote  "  the  true  religion"  (by  which  phrase  he  could  understand 
no  other  than  his  own),  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  more  violently  as- 
serted hy  the  Episcopalians,  than  it  was  by  the  Puritans  when  his 
religion  happoned  to  be  tlieirs ;  and  that  it  was  only  when  ho 
patronised  what  they  believed  to  he  error,  that  they  ever  complained 
of  bis  conduct.  We  might  further  be  told  that  the  Puritans,  when 
they  in  their  turn  tasted  the  sweets  of  power,  imposed  upon  all,  with 
a  despotism  as  gross  and  grievous  as  that  of  Charles,  the  sort  of 
Sabbath-observance  which  to  theui  appeared  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God,  though  by  others  it  was  esteemed  Judaical  and  superstitious  ;* 

Dftnters  and  their  o[ipre«sort  in  the  novel  of  Old  Mortality. — {JUiteeUatuout 
Wrilitujf  of  thr  late  Thomas  M'Crie,  IJ.D.,  ().  274.) 

With  such  exumples  of  inidajiprehensioii  before  us,  wr  mn  Imrdly  wonder  at 
whftt  focmt  to  be  the  commonly  received  notion,  that  the  Dtclariition  popularly 
«ftll»d  the  Rflok  of  Sjtort*,  wno  a  formuUiru  like  the  Fknik  of  fomnion  Pmy^r, 
prescribing  a  routine  of  Sunday  recreations,  which  the  clergy  were  »t  their 
perl!  to  eiijifiu  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  people  to  j>racti$t  with  the  utmost  eub- 
ini.ssiou  to  tht-ir  "  ppirlluul  pastorti  and  maiiteri*.'' 

The  Ui'clarution  uiny  ho  bbbd  at  full  length  in  Kuahworth,  rol.  ii.,  p.  193. 
*  See  Nenl,  iil  .  139,  and  iv.,  28,  144  ;  ed,  1822.— By  an  Act  of  Parliiinient 
pusBcd  during  the  I'rotcctornte,  it  was  cnnctcd,  "  that  oil  pen>on»  not  having  a 
TUMonable  excuse,  to  be  allowed  by  a  justice  of  peace,  iihall  resort  to  «>•»(  chunk 
or  fhaptl,  where  the  true  worthip  of  Qwi  u  fierfor^ned,  or  to  iom«  meetino-plaee  of 
CkritU'tn'  not  diff'rinii  in  mattfri  of  faith  from  the  puhti(  profi'trion  of  the  uMion, 
on  penalty  of  two  »hilliug«  and  sixpence  for  every  ofl'ence.''     The  following 
i*  &  -tc'-ttish  eccieiiiiutical  ACt.  passed  at  b^dinburgh  on  7ch  Jiiiiu  1709,  '<  for 
the  Obaervatinn  of  tb*>  Lord'H  Day  ;"   it  is  taken  from  a  volume  published  there 
in  the  Mine  year,  entitled  "  The  Queen's  Pious  Proclamiition  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  I'iety  and  Virtue,  and  for  8up|)reuing  and   Punishing  of  Vic«, 
Profanenetis,  and  Immornlity  ;   with  an  Abbrevialc  of  the  Laws  to  that  pur- 
pose :  Ai  also,  a  ('olleciion  of  some  Act!<  of  the  ticneral  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  Town-Council  of  Edinburgh,  and  Ktrk-8essionB  of  that  i^ity,  to  the 
■ame  effect." — "  The  fJeneml  Meetings  of  the  Kirk-Seaeions  of  Kdiiiburgh,  tak- 
ing to  their  nerious  considerulion  that  the  Lord's  Pay  i*  profanoi  by  prople't 
standiitj  on  the  itreeU,  anil  vnging  to  fieldt  aitd  <jarden*,  nnd  to  the  f'antle-hill ; 
•W  alio  by  ttanditfj  idle  ija^inff  out  at  windows,  nnd  children,  opprenticen,  and 
^Other  ftervantD,  jiUying  on  the  Mtreeta  and  other  place* ;  and  finding  that  there 
aredivera  Acta  of  tliti  Town-Council  of  this  City,  and  General  Sessions,  for  pre- 
Tenting  the  prufanutiuu  of  the  Lord's  Day,  ucconling  to  the  Acts  of  I'nrlinnient 
and  General  Assembly ;  therefore  the  General  Seti.i'iiins  do  resolve  to  boo  to  the 
execution  of  these  good  Acta,  and  do  hereby  warn  all  the  inhobitunts  of  this 
city,  that  none  of  them  prt-iumn  lo  pnfane  the  Lord's  Day,  which  «11  are  com- 
nded  to  remember  to  keep  holy  ;  and  do  serioui^ly  exhort  pnri<nU(  and  ma»- 
.  of  families  tx  k<'ep  ihtir  children  and  KivunlB  tviltiin  doort  upon  that  huiy 
day,  and  to  toke  care  that  nil  belonging  [to]  them  do  sanctify  the  same,  and 
punctually  attend  the  public  worship  of  God  ;  with  certification  that  notie*  w.lt 
b*  taken  oj  »aeh  at  ihalt  be  found  trnnrijretiing  in  the  premiiei,  and  they  eatU'd 
btforethe  Kirk-Sts*ion  and  renrured  Jur  the  tame,  and  if  ihry  do  not  amend,  TIIRY 
WILL  BE    UeFERItRD   TO    TUK    CIVIL    M.VOtSTRATF.  TO  UE    FUMSHED.       And  in 

order  to  the  better  observation  of  the  isaid  Acts,  not  only  is  each  .'Session  to  take 
their  turn  in  visiting  the  streets  in  lime  of  public  tvot^hip  on  the  Lord'^  Day, 
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that  even  in  our  own  generation,  wlion  roligioui  liberty  Ls  sitmewliatj 
better  innlrrstood  than  It  was  two  bundreJ  years  ago,  tbe  Puritans,' 
with  Sir  Andrew  Agnow  at  tboir  hcaU,  made  desperate  cflorts  to 
procure  a  legislative  enactment,  compelling  the  whole  nation  to 
olwervo  the  Lord's  Day  in  a  manner  jis  rigorous  as  that  in  which 
tho  Jews  were  required  to  observe  their  Sjabbath  ;  and  tiually,  (hat, 
to  this  day,  all  well-governed  Churches,  whether  Presbyterian  or 
Episcopal,  are  accustomed  to  deprive  of  ecclesiastical  ollico  and  emo- 
lunu-nl  such  of  their  menibi'i-s  as,  by  violating  the  conditions  on  which 
office  is  held,  render  themselves  liable  to  expulsion.  Such  representa- 
tions, it  must  l>e  confessed,  would  neither  be  destitute  of  force,  nor 
unsupported  by  tho  history  of  England  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
OommonwoaUli.  Por  in  that  history,  as  Bishop  Hebor  most  justly 
observes,  "  there  is  abundant  proof,  that  (luuch  as  every  religious 
party,  in  its  turn,  had  suffered  fVoui  persecution,  and  loudly  and  bit- 
terly as  each  had,  in  its  own  particular  instance,  complained  of  tho 
severities  exorcised  against  its  members)  no  party  hjid  yet  been  found 
to  perceive  tho  great  wickedness  of  persecution  in  Ihe  al)stract,  or  the 
moral  uniitness  of  temporal  punishment  as  an  engine  of  religious  con- 
troversy. Even  the  scris  who  wen.)  tlicmtdven  itnJer  oppresxh/i  cschimcd 
affuinst  their  i-vlerf,  not  <is  heiufl  peritteuloris  at  all.  but  ax  i>er&ecating  those 
who  prof t'SSfilTttETKVTn  ;  and  eitch  srxt,  as  it  obtained  Vu:  power  to  witld 
Ihe  secular  uwipon,  esteemed  it  aho  a  duty,  as  tfcll  as  a  privilege,  not  to  bear 
the  sword  in  tvim."  ♦ 

at  hath  b^en  t/i«  laud<thh  ts^utom  of  tAu  ei'ty  j  but  alao  every  SeBsioa  is  to  take  tart 
ofvitiling  their  own  farirhe*  AND  SOBPECTED  aooSRR  l/i«r<tn,  at  othir  eonvenitnt 
hourt  on  the  Lord's  IMy,  by  an  elder  and  a  deacon  hj  turns,  witli  a  beadle  and 
officer;  and  likewise  when  the  day  is  long,  that  each  8e88iou  go  with  ibeir 
beadles  and  officers  through  tho  streets  after  sermons,  for  the  ends  above-men- 
tioned, and  reprove  such  as  they  find  tratisgrcssing ;  and  wlien  persons  do  not 
take  with  reproof,  aud  do  not  refrain  from  such  jiracticea  in  time  coming,  that 
they  bo  complained  of  to  the  Session,  in  order  to  be  censurpd,  and  rrj'trrert 
to  the  civil  matfiitrcM  to  be  fUMilird  according  to  tht  Arts  made  thirtonctH  :  And 
recotnmendji  to  seiisions,  and  m«mt>era  thereof,  to  hold  liund  to  the  execution  of 
tbe  Act«  of  the  Town-Council,  dated  the  9th  of  August  I()9;),  and  28th  of 
February  1701,  for  Frevtuling  the  i'rofunation  of  the  Lords  Day  ;  and  or- 
dnius  this  Act  to  bo  read  from  the  pulpits  of  all  thn  churches  of  this  city 
yearly,  the  first  Sabbath  of  A]>ril,  that  none  may  pretend  jpnorance,"' 

Had  these  holy  inquisitors  been  in  authority  at  Jemsaleni  when  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  "  vaged"  through  tho  corn-fields  on  the  Sabbath,  they  undoubtedly 
would  not  only  have  accuAed  his  disciples,  as  the  Pharise<?8  did,  of  profaning 
tho  Aacred  day  by  plucking  the  cars  of  corn  and  rubbing  tlicm  in  their  hand!- ; 
but  have  outdone,  in  tho  display  of  their  regard  for  formalism,  that  most  strict 
of  Jewish  *e.ctj,  by  denounuing  both  him  aud  his  followers  as  Sabbath-breakers 
on  the  score  of  the  vaging  itself. 

*  Heber's  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  p,  27.  The  same  remark  had  previously 
been  mnde  in  nearly  the  same  words  by  Renjarain  Kranklin  ;  Works,  vol.  v., 
p.  14,  Lond.  1833  :  and  the  observation  is  repealed  by  Archbishop  Whately, 
in  his  I'Issays  on  the  Errors  of  Romanism,  Ac,  4tb  ed.,  p.  138.— For  exani{>lea 
of  the  fact  stated,  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  enumeration,  by  the  West- 
minster Assembly's  committee,  of  remifrsncss  in  "  Buppressing  Anabaptists  and 
Antinomions,''  as  one  of  the  Parliamentary  sins  wliich  had  kindled  the  Divine 
wrath,  manife<itpd  in  "my  Lord  Generurs  defeat  in  the  West''  (nntf,  p.  137 )j 
or  than  Samuel  Rutherford's  "-Free  Disputntion  agaim^t  pretended  Liberty  of 
Consrienco'' (London,  lt551),  of  which  a  specimen  will  afterwards  be  presented, 
and  which  good  liishop  Ileber  charBcteri<ies  as  "  perhaps  the  most  elaborate 
defence  of  persecutioo  which  has  ever  appeared  in  a  Protestant  country." — 
{Op.  eit.,  p.  317.  Note  L.)     It  U  recorded  by  Rtubwortb,  that  In  a  letter  frota 
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"What  a  beautifully  coiisiiitonl  figure  the  Stato   makes  in  Great 
Britain — in  the  southern  aud  northern  divisions  of  which  two  diil'ereut 

the  Westminster  Assembly  to  the  B*lgic  iind  other  Reformed  Churches,  they 
l«ment«d  that  **  ull  the  gtK>d  and  just  hiwsof  this  Itingdora  agaiii«t  PajuBts  (coo- 
cernliig  their  lives,  libi-rties,  anil  goods),  arc  ^uupcndod;  .  .  .  houses  of 
•upenstition  in  England  and  Indiind  net  up  and  nut  di-tcouuti-nancud  ;  t>eBide  the 
seldom  or  never  (]U>?mioned  tranf^portution  of  many  young  persons  to  seminaries 
in  foreign  parts'"  (vol.  v.,  p.  S7-2.)  And  Daillie,  in  hin  LclU'rn,  rr-pnatvdly  ex- 
presses  his  abhorrence  of  the  toleration  advoc-atcd  by  the  Independents  in  the 
Assembly,  "  both  for  themselves  and  other  sects."  "  Wc  hujir,"  sny.i  he,  "  God 
will  luriit  u»  to  r^nvmlraU  :k<  wickr.Jnttt  of  tuch  a  toleratiun''  (vol,  ii.,  p.  328.) 
"  For  this  point,  both  they  (the  Independents)  and  we  contend  f<tn<iua)u  /iro  arit 
tt/odt"  (p.  350.)  lu  n  Memorandum  which  be  furnished  to  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, "  to  make  our  friends  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  ordinance  against 
bliisjihemies  and  errors,"  ho  says :  '•  The  blasphcmicc,  heresies,  and  errors, 
which  abound  everywhere,  cries  to  Ueaven  for  venj^eance  agninst  the  land  ;  and 
ia  special  against  the  House  of  Commons,  by  whose  connivance  only  they  have 
grown,  and  who  most  cosily  might  suppress  them,  if  they  did  really  endeavour 
it"  (p.  396.)  That  they  at  length  parsed  a  most  stringent  ordinance  in  11548, 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  (on  page46.j  (jeorge  Uillespie,  also, 
(a  man  of  great  ability,  and  for  that  reason  eent  as  one  of  the  omimissionera 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  Assembly  at  Westminster.)  inculcates  most 
anxiously  the  duty  of  the  civil  niB({i!itrutc  to  promote  the  true  (t.  e.  the  Presby- 
terian)  religion,  and  to  puuisii  nil  fjainsayi-rs.  In  the  41sinnd  ■i2d  of  hia  "  One 
Hundred  und  Eleven  Propositions  concerning  the  .Ministry  and  (iovcrnment  of 
the  Church,"  published  in  1642,  and  reprinted  at  Kdinbiirgh  in  1844,  he 
says:  "  The  orthodox  churches  believe  aNo,  and  do  willingly  acknowledge, 
that  every  lawful  magiKtrate,  hein^^  by  God  himself  constituted  the  keeper 
and  defender  of  both  tablet  of  the  law,  wou  nnd  ottglu  fir»i  and  ckieilij  to  iak» 
carr  of  QtnVt  y^ry,  and  (according  lo  hla  place,  or  in  his  manner  and  way) 
U)  preser'»o  religion  when  pure,  uiid  to  restore  it  when  decayed  and  cor- 
rupted:  and  also  to  provide  a  learned  nnil  godly  ministry,  schools  also  and 
■ynoda ;  ««  Uktwitt  to  rairain  <«hi/  juiiiUh  o»  ti'«U  alhei>t»,  I'titfjihftit^ri,  ht- 
rttiei,  and  rrhixmalk*,  nx  the  violiiCer.H  of  juAtice  and  civil  peace.  Wherefore 
the  opinion  of  thoNU  sectaries  of  this  age  is4  altogether  to  be  disallowed,  who, 
though  otherwise  insinuating  themselves  croAUy  into  th<«  magistrate's  favour, 
do  deny  unto  Itini  tht  authority  iiud  right  of  rtitrixining  htrtiict  and  uhiimatitf, 
and  do  hold  and  maintain  that  such  persons,  buw  much  soever  hurtful  and  per- 
nicious enemies  to  true  religion  and  to  the  church,  ;/<!(  arc  to  bn  tokratt4  by  the 
nuti/itlrotr.  if  to  be  Ao  eoneeivr  thfin  t'l  be  tuch  a»  no  letiy  vinlritf  t/ic  hiwi  of  lh«  etnii- 
muitwffiUh,  and  in  nowite  ditturb  tlit  civil  /'Cdc*."' — (P.  l!i.)  In  his  sermon  be- 
fore the  llouse  of  Lords,  August  27,  1045,  Gillespie  iirgues  (in  his  own  opinion 
UDunswersbly),  that  since  liberty  of  couscience,  by  general  acknowledgment, 
ought  not  to  be  granted  in  matters  civil  und  military,  therefore  neither  ought 
it  to  be  granted  In  matters  of  religion.  "  1  am  sure,*'  suys  he,  "there  can  bo 
DO  answer  given  to  this  argument  which  will  not  be  resolved  into  this  principle  : 
Men^s  c-ott?iciences  may  be  lorapellcd  for  the  good  of  the  State,  but  not  for  the 
glory  of  liod  ;  wo  must  not  suffer  the  Htate  to  sink,  but  if  religion  sink  wo 
I  aaABM  help  it.  This  is  the  plain  Knglishnf  it.''-  (P.  12  of  Fdin.  edit,  of  1844. 
^■dHMtoo  hts  Ti-taiut  of  MiiKiUany  Queniuiit,  ch.  siii.,  p.  <j9  of  reprint  of  same 
^f^fS^^  It  bad  not  occurred  to  tJtllespie  or  any  vf  bis  friends,  that  the  ma- 
gisirate  is  ojipointed  for  secular  purposes  only  ;  that  the  rights  of  the  Sovereigti 
of  the  Universe  may  be  perfectly  secure  without  the  oflicious  aid  of  any  feeble 
Brm  of  flosh  ;  that  possibly  religion  ia  buoyant  enough  to  swim  as  well  witbont 
the  magistrate's  help  as  with  it;  and  that  the  danger  of  his  mistaking  false  re- 
ligion for  true  is  one  which  no  precaution  can  ever  guard  ugtiinst. 

The  National  Covenant  of  i^cotiand,  subscribed  in  lo80  und  renewed  in  1639, 
recite*  with  much  satisfaction  the  Act  24,  Pari.  11,  King  James  VI.,  which  "  or- 
dains all  Papists  and  pricsta  to  be  punislud  with  fnanifold  civil  and  tccUtiaifieat 
pain*,  AS  AtivERSABlEH  TO  Ooo's  TRDK  aKLiQioN,  preoched,  And  by  lawesta- 
bliabed,  within  this  realm,"     And  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Asaembly  of  the 
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systcniii  of  religious  "truth"  an?  patronised  and  endowed  I     During 
the  seventeenth  ceutui'v,  she  made  in  Scotland  some  vigorous  at1cinj>ta 
to  escape  from  a  position  fio  i-harj^eablo  with   "  Lititudiuarian  laxity  i 
and  licenlimisness ;"  but  although,  iu  cudeavourinf;:  to  forco  her  own 
atlmired  Epistopary  on  a  rrLi-slntmiau  pt- Kple.  she  fallowed  most  strict- J 
ly  t!ie  priuoiple  advocated  by  Dr  lletherington,  there  is  actually  no 

Charrb,  prefixed  to  Gille«pie'a  Pnipotitiom,  it  is  declkred  that  "  the  civil  ma- 
gistrato  may  Rnd  ought  to  fupprp»8,  h\  corporal  or  rivil  punishments,  »iich  aa, 
by  spreading  error  or  heresy,  or  \>y  fomenting  iclji»ni,  greutly  dinhonour  Godf] 
dangerously  hurt  relij^ion,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Kirlc."' 

Yot  the  Shorter  ('atechiam,  which  Baillie,  Gillespie,  and  Rutherford  helped 
to  frame,  and  so  highly  approved  of,  declares  that  "the  moral  law  is  summarily 
comprehended  in  the  Ten  ('ommandmcnts  ;""  and  that  "  the  sum  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments is.  To  love  the  Lord  our  Liod  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul, 
with  all  our  stretijfth,  ao<I  with  all  our  miud  ;  <infl  our  neiijlibovr  a*  ourttlvo." 

Itifiin  vain  to  say  that  the  sectaries,  whose  liberty  of  conscience  was  thus  op- 
posed, tonictimes  claimed  a  toleration  of  iTDiiionilitics,  crimes,  and  sedition,  aa 
well  as  of  religious  teaching;  and  worship;  and  tliat  it  was  the  former  whicii  ex- 
cited the  aUrm  of  the  I'reshytorian"!.  It  duubtlyss  did  excite  their  alarm- 
«nd  with  reason  ;  but  what  ehitjiy  inspir«d  them  with  horror  and  fiercenes^i 
Wfld  *'  the  blasphemies,  heresies,  and  errors,"  which  they  took  upon  themsoIv4 
the  impish  power  of  determining  to  b«  such,  and  prohibiting  the  teaching  otLi 
As  for  immoralltitts,  crtraes,  nud  sedition,  the  civil  power  was  quite  readj 
suppress  thtm  (as  far  as  any  earthly  power  could),  without  being  urged  to  the 
work  by  the  Presbyterian  mombiTs  of  the  Wpsttninster  Assembly. 

In  an  article  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  Kirkton's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  Quiirlerly  Uevicw,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  326,  the  blindness  of  the  ScottiaU 
Covenanters  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  religious  rights  of  anybmly  but 
themselves  is  strongly  exeniplifird  ;  and  we  have  seen  (p.  135}  in  what  vigorous 
language  it  was  reproved  as  rank  I'opery  by  Cromweli. 

It  muy  be  worth  while  to  add,  that,  oven  iu  this  nineteenth  century,  I)r  Uo-, 
therington.  who  so  heartily  vituperates  Charles  1.  for  ordering  the  English  cler^ 
to  read  a  declaration  that  the  old  Sunday-recreations  were  permitted  to  thosa 
who  pleased  to  indulge  in  them,  is  nevertheless,  with  a  vast  multitude  of  other 
so-called  Protestants,  decidedly  averse  to  the  ningistrate's  regarding  (in  his 
official  capacity)  "all  religious  creeds  and  forms  with  equal  indifference;"  and 
will  by  DO  means  allow,  that,  "  because  it  is  wrong  to  supjiress  truth,''  it  is 
wrong  "  to  discountenance  errm:*'  Why,  then,  is  he  indignant  at  Charles  tor 
discountenancing  what  the  King  himself  regarded  as  -'error  ?''  Ought  ('hatles 
to  have  acted  according  to  Puritanical  opininns  which  he  repudinted  f  Or  lie. 
thcriogton  dismisses  with  reprobation  the  plea  of  threie  who  urge,  that,  as  truth 
cannot  be  ascertained  infallibly,  it  Is  beet  to  give  equal  toleration  to  nil  o]ii> 
nions,  lest  a  grievous  mistake  should  be  committed,  and  truth  he  suppressed  I 
instead  of  error.  "  This,"  says  he,  '•  is  the  language  of  scepticism  ;  and  ih« 
principle  which  it  promulgates  is  uot  toleration,  but  latitudinarian  laxity  otid 
licentiousness." — (llotherington's  Hift.  of  the  Churelt  of  Scotlr.nd,  p.  647,  nud 
Hitt.  of  the  Wcftmintt^r  Attetitl-lu,  p.  1353.)  Yet  the  ground  of  h>8  own  complaint 
against  Charles  for  opposing  the  Puritans  can  be  no  other  than  this  .same  lati- 
tudinarian  principle  ;  unless  we  may  suppoAe  that  fn  good  a  Protestant  ns  I)r 
Uetherington  can  take  up  any  ground  implying  his  belief  in  the  infnilibility 
of  himself  and  his  party,  but  the  fallibility,  nay,  crriaiu  emyr,  of  the  lli>ud  of 
the  English  Church.  All  success,  i?oy  I,  to  the  "  scfpticbm"  which  lends  a  roan 
to  doubt  of  bis  uM  n  infallibility,  or  at  least  whether  it  niny  be  fairly  assumed 
in  dealing  with  the  rights  of  others  who  deny  it!  And  mny  it  never  be  the  lot-| 
of  Dr  Ilethcrington  to  have  bis  own  principle  applii'd  to  himself  in  a  country 
governed  by  Koman  Catholics,  Mahommedans,  or  liuddhists! 

With  respect  to  the  intolerance  of  the  Presbyt<»riaus,  see,  farther,  in  Neal, 
iv.,  27,  an  abstrnct  of  theordinonce  of  Parliament,  parsed  on  9th  August  1649, 
for  punishing  hlo*phcmous  and  execrable  opinions.  .Some  striking  iUustrationi 
are  given  by  Mr  Tayler,  in  his  Retrospect  of  the  Religious  Life  of  England, 
p.  519.     See  also  Hetberington's  Hist,  of  the  Westm.  Assem,,  pp.  298,  299. 


pfooeeding  of  Lei's  fur  which  lie  and  his  frieuda  inoi'e  viulentlj  abuse 
her  J*  Had  she  applied  his  principle  in  the  opposite  direction,  liy  eoni- 
ptrllinp,  or  at  kast  bribing  Ity  exclusive  endowment,  the  Enjc^lisli  Kpis- 
copalians  tu  adopt  his  beloved  rrcshyterianisni,  he  douhtless  would 
haft*  applauded  tin's  mode  of  "  snitpresaing  error,"  and  giving  to 
"  truth"  the  countenanco  ivhiih  he  claims  for  it. 

The  piety  of  those  who  demand  that  public  property  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  thu  endowment  of  thuir  truth  (under  the  name  of  God's),  but 
not  a  farthing  of  it  to  the  dissemination  of  oppo-iite  opinions  to  which 
their  fellow-citizens  with  equal  suuerity  give  the  same  disi filiation,  is 
precisely  that  of  the  devout  Pharisee  who  thanked  God  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  that  ho  was  not  as  other  men  were.  It  is  only  ou 
the  assumption  of  their  own  truth  beinj?  unquestionably  (»(a/X  that  any 
section  of  the  community  can  logically  and  honestly  claim  ti»e  exclu- 
sive use  of  public  money  ;  ami  this  assumption  accordingly  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  al!  the  hirnest  clamours  which  Imve  been  rai.'^cd  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  stato-emlowed  Churches  against  the  paltry  grant  to  tlio 
Collejie  of  Mavnooth,  out  of  a  furid  to  which  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike  contribute,  and  Mhich  annually  suppliea  large  Bums 
to  tho  dominant  sect,  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which  the  Ro- 
manist regards  as  damnable  heresies. 

In  Scotland,  the  orthodox  clergy  demand  that  money  belonging  to 
all  sects,  shall  lie  applied  in  teaching  the  religious  dogmas  afoite  onit/ — 
i. «.,  their  own  ;  and  some  would  rather  be  left  to  their  private  resources 
than  partake  of  a  grant  wi(h  every  othei-  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians. The  late  Dr  P.  Macfar!ane,  for  instance,  in  his  closing  address 
as  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly  of  ISlii,  in  reference  to 
the  question,  whether  that  Church  could  consistently  aak  aid  from  tho 
Qovemment  for  purposes  of  education,  said — "  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  think,  that,  holding  it  as  a  great  Scriptural  principle  tliat  it  is  tho 
duty  of  the  civil  magiatrate  to  give  encouriigcment  and  support  li>  (fie 
true  Tc.tiijioii  ulone,  it  would  not  be  consistent  to  ask  or  accept  of  aid 
from  the  British  Government  for  educational  purposes,  alter  it  has 
polluted  and  repudiated  that  syicrcd  principle  by  the  entlowmenl  of  Popish 
ermrsy  And  in  the  report  of  a  speech  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Wilson  in  the 
Free  Presbytery  of  Dundee,  on  13th  Marcli  1850,  we  read  as  follows  ; 
— "  If  it  were  asked,  What  security  would  he  demand  for  the  teaching 
of  religion  in  natiomil  schools?  ho  would  answer  that  it  viwa  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  dfp'nd  and  encouraijf.  God's  truth ;  and  that  the  only  way 
in  which  they  could  secure  religion  as  an  element  in  national  schools 
would  bo  to  put  tlwin  into  the  hands  or  under  the  elective  superintendence 
of  thu  Churches  who  DEI.D  God's  tkuth."  In  other  words,  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  give  to  one  sect  the  management  of  schools  belong- 
ing to,  and  paid  for  by  all ! 

Men  who  thus  confidently  deal  with  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citi- 
ZCHK  on  the  assumption  tliat  they  are  the  sole  posseasora  of  God's  truth, 
are  bound  to  shew  that  they,  and  they  alone,  have  sure  means  of  know- 
ing it :  at  the  very  leacat,  we  might  expect  that  they  should  be  consis- 

♦  A«  little  did  ttic  old  Presliyterians  roliAb  the  oppliration  of  this  principle, 
which  wo*  bIso  thein;  for,  oa  W'olwood  Bay*  truly,  "  Archbishop  Laud*  «c»l  for  an 
uaiforuiity  betwoeu  the  two  nations  in  point  of  Liturgy,  proved  the  fatAl  torch 
th»t  put  the  two  kingfloiui  iuto  a  flume.'" — iDr  H'llwooil'n  Atemcir  of  iht  woit 
ilttUrial  Truntaelioiu  in  E»<jland  for  i/m-  Intt  lii'ndr(i>i  Yenvt,  d'r.  Hh  ed., 
boruloo,  1702,  p.  4«  ) 
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tent  enough  to  chim,  in  word  as  woH  as  deed,  the  posijession  uf  such 
me&us.  The  Pharisee  in  tiie  paral)ie  was  evidently  well  ai«ured  of 
the  somiduess  of  his  own  underatanding,  which  pronouiu'cd  liiiii  to  be* 
better  than  other  men  ;  and  if  he  had  been  questioned  on  the  subject, 
ho  doubtless  would  have  readily  avowed  this  belief,  lint  what  shalt 
we  say  of  ourniodern  Calvinists,  who,  protdairaing  in  one  sentence  the 
extreme  tallibility  of  the  human  undiu-.'^tanding  «»  tjencral^  proeocd  ia 
the  next  to  assume  the  entire  trustworthiness  of  their  own  understand- 
ings in  particular  ?  Well  has  Samuel  Johnson  ob8<'rved,  that  "•  though 
the  fallibility  of  man's  reason,  and  the  narrowness  of  his  knowledge, 
are  very  liberally  ronfessed,  yet  tho  conduct  of  those  who  so  willingly 
admit  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  seems  to  discover  that  this  ac- 
knowledgment is  not  altogether  sincere  ;  at  least,  thai  most  make  it 
with  a  tacit  reserve  in  favour  of  themselves,  and  that  mth  whatever 
MSe  thry  ijii'c  up  the  chiim  of  their  iu:iffhbours,  thei/  are  dcfirons  of  being 
thtmjht  (-fi:mjit  from  fanUs  in  their  own  cvudtut,  and  from  error  in  their 
opinions." — {Ramble,  No.  31.) 

What  would  bo  thought  of  a  man  who  should  proclaim,  with  an  air 
of  the  utmost  humility  aud  lamentation,  tlint  *  <vrj//Wj/'«  legs  are  so 
weak  that  they  can  hardly,  if  at  all,  support  tho  weight  of  the  body 
— and  for  that  reason  insist,  with  a  self-complacent  and  benevolent 
smile,  on  being  allowed  to  carry  his  tott<*ring  neighbours  on  his  back  ? 
"  O  wad  ♦omi.'  power  the  giftie  gic  us 

To  oi-e  rtUPMcI.s  u»  other  sec  us  ! 

It  wad  fnic  nionie  a  blunder  free  ng, 
And  loolieib  notion ; 

What  airs  in  di*Gsa  an'  gait  wod  lea'c  us, 
And  cv'n  devotion!" 

If,  then,  there  be  any  soundness  in  what  we  have  supposed  to  I>6 
urged  for  King  Charles,  the  true  remedy  for  ail  such  grievances  (whe- 
ther the  thing  imposed  bo  a  Book  of  Sports,  a  Confession  of  Faith, 
or  a  Liturgy)  must  be  sought  in  freeing  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  which 
no  man  on  earth  ia  entitled  to  be  called  Master,  from  the  usurpations 
of  Popes,  Councils,  Royal  Heads,  Convocations,  Assemblies,  and  every 
other  body  of  wen  pretending  to  declare  with  authority  the  will  of 
God,  and  visiting  with  penalties,  disabilities,  or  contumely,  those  who 
refuse  to  submit.  Whether  genuine  Christian  freedom  is  rompa- 
tible  with  membership  of  Church  Estaldishmonts  (by  which  I  mean 
not  only  Churches  in  alliance  with  tho  State,  but  all  ecclesiastical 
associations  where  belief  in  a  prescribed  set  of  theological  dojnnas  is 
required),  is  a  question  that  has  been  widely  discussed — that  will 
engage  more  and  more  tho  attention  of  thinking  men — and  the  deci- 
sion of  which,  if  it  shall  bo  answered  in  the  negative,  will  evidently 
load  to  most  important  results. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  must  bo  admitted  by  all,  that  after 
the  reasonable,  but,  to  the  Puritans,  unpalatable  proceeding  of  .lames, 
and  tho  much  more  oflcnBive,  as  well  as  unquestionably  tyranni- 
cal proceedings  of  his  son,  nothing  could  be  more  likely  to  happen, 
than  that  tho  Puritans  In  general,  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines  in 
particular,  should  outrun  the  warrant  of  Scripture  in  their  doctrine 
of  Sabbath-observance.  Whether  they  actually  did  so,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  subsequent  pages.* 

•  See  partloularly  note  R. — It  may  be  observed  that  Dr  Twiwe,  the  prolocutor 
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There  is  ia  Mitton*«  Arcopagitica  a  auble  paasAge,  iu  which  the 
Wcdtmiuster  Assembly  ia  introduced  in  a  manner  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian freeman.  ''  God,''  says  he,  "  raises  to  hia  own  work  men  of  rare 
Rb))itic»,  and  more  than  common  industry,  nut  only  to  look  back  and 
revive  what  hath  been  taught  heretofore,  but  to  gain  further, 
and  to  go  on  sumo  new  eulightened  steps  in  the  discovery  of  truth. 
For  snch  is  the  order  of  Ciod's  enlightening  his  Chnrch,  to  dispense 
and  deal  out  by  degrees  his  Ikeam,  so  as  our  earthly  eyes  may  best 
sustmn  It.  Neither  ix  God  apjioiulcd  and  conjined,  wh^rr-  and  out  of  vJuU 
pUKc  these  his  chosen  shail  ic  first  heard  to  sptak ;  for  he  sees  not  as  man 
eees,  chooses  not  as  man  chooses,  lest  we  shouhl  devote  ourselves  again 
to  set  places  and  assemblies,  and  outward  callings  of  men  ;  pliiuiin//  imr 
faith  one  while  in  the  old  convocation  house,  and  anotiibk  while  ly 
THE  CUAPKL  AT  WESTMissTEtt  ;  wheii  all  the  faith  and  reiii/ion  that 
shiitl  he  thfre  canonised,  is  iwt  su^citat  it^thottt  phiin  conviucenwtt,  and 
u:  chttn'ti/  of  pntient  instruction,  to  supple  the  least  bruise  of  conscience,  to 
lify  thi:  momesl  Christian,  icho  drsires  to  walk  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the 
htt^  of  hnman  trust,  for  all  the  nnrnfur  of  voices  that  can  be  then  VMufo; 
NO,  Tuoiou  Harry  tub  Seventu  nuissLF  tubrb,  with  all  his 

LIEOE  TOMBS  ADOCT  HIM,  SHOULD  LBJID  TUEll  VOICES  PROM  THE 
DEAD  TO  SWELL  TMEIU  XUilBEK."* 

If  this  lofty  protest  against  the  authority  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly was  well  founded  iu  the  time  of  Milton,  much  more  than  sufH- 
ient  reason  have  we,  after  the  lapse  of  two  hutidred  busy  years,  to 
rithhold  our  homage  from  their  "standard  of  scriptural  truth." 
For  a<iniirabte  though  the  Confession  is,  as  a  clear,  precise,  and 
metho<lical  statement  of  the  theological  opinions  of  its  fraiuers,  yet 
00  well-informed  thinker  can  fail  to  see  that  a  greatly  enlarged  know- 
ledge of  Jewish  antiquities,  of  oriental  literature,  of  true  critical 
principles,  of  the  physical  anil  moral  sciences,  and,  though  last  not 
least,  of  the  bonlily  and  mental  constitution  of  man,  gives  the  modem 
student  of  Scripture  a  much  better  chance  of  understanding  its  mean- 
ing, than  even  the  most  able  ami  learned  of  our  ancestors  iu  the 
Bevonleenth  century  could  possibly  have.  As  rational  searchers  for 
truth,  we  ought  eagerly  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  new  help,  instead 
of  dreading  whatever  tends  to  unsettle  old  notions,  and  clinging  with 
the  grasp  of  conscientious  obstinacy  to  tho  opinions  of  men  not  only 
fallible  like  ourstdves  (as  they,  indeed,  were  the  foremost  to  avow), 
hut  peculiarly  li.ible  to  be  misled  by  the  violent  party-feel iugs  of  the 
times,  and  far  more  ignorant  than  we  are  of  much  that  interpreters 

of  the  Assembly,  was  one  of  the  divines  wlin,  upon  tho  rcpublicntion  of  the 
Book  of  K|K)rt*  in  1633,  rcru.sed  to  read  it,  and  ventured  to  d(>claro  \u»  opiniun 
decidedly  against  it :  "  ho  neverthcleH,"Bays  Brook,  "  escaped  better  than  ninny 
of  bi»  brethren,  who  for  so  doing  wer«  sutpendeil  from  their  ministry,  driven 
out  of  the  kingduui,  or  cast  into  prison." — (Lives  of  the  Puritann,  by  fienjamtn 
Brook,  vol.  iii.,  p.  14.  Lnnd.  1813.)  Dr  Gouge,  aiiotlior  member  of  the  A»- 
•embly,  "  w  hen  tho  Book  of  Sporta  canio  out,  absolutely  refused  to  read  it. 
lie  WAS  determined  to  suffer,  rather  tliitn  sin  by  encouraging  profane  8[K)rts 
on  the  liord'rt  day.''  -(Ih.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1G7.;  Hut  tho  biographer  does  aoi  in- 
furin  us  whether  any  trouble  un  this  account  actually  overtook  him. 

*  Miiti^n's  Prose  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  98.  "Truth  and  understanding,"  be sayi 
in  the  same  treatise,  ^'  are  not  such  wares  as  to  be  monopolised  and  traded  in  by 
ttcketfl,  and  statutes,  and  Btandards,  We  must  not  think  to  make  u  staple  com- 
modity of  all  tho  knowledge  in  tbc  land,  to  mark  and  licenie  it  like  our  bro«ui 
cloth  and  our  wool-packs.' —(/6.  vol.  ii.,  p.  81.) 
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of  Scripture  are  concerned  to  know.  Let  us  romeniber  tbat  the  West- 
minster Confession  was  framed  by  men  who  lived  before  the  deep 
thoughts  of  Bacon  had  beji^un  to  yield  their  fruit — before  the  New- 
tonian philosophy  had  yet  dawned  upon  the  world^before  Locko  had 
defined  the  Itraiitis  within  whii'h  truth  is  attainablo  by  man,  or  con- 
tributed hiaaJd  to  elucidate  the  most  successful  manner  of  piirsuingit 
— before  a  single  associaiion  of  learned  men  had  been  formi  d  in  Enghnd 
for  the  pui*snit  of  science  or  literature — before  Pococke  and  Niobnhr 
had  made  their  researches  in  the  East — before  Calmet,  or  Cave,  or  Pri- 
deaux,  or  Lardner,  had  begun  to  labour  in  the  wide  tield  of  Bibli- 
cal learning^ — before  Owen,  or  Simon,  or  Tillotson,  or  Lottt%  or 
Michaelis,  had  accustomed  the  Christian  world  to  that  rational  way  of 
studying  the  Scriptures  which  every  scholar  now  follows — before  Kcn- 
nicott  had  gone  through  his  ten  years'  ttisk  of  collating  the  niatiu- 
seripti  from  which  the  biblical  text  is  ascertained  (a  labuur,  aa  Bishop 
\Vat«on  observes,  "  the  great  utility  of  which  will  be  best  known  when 
the  present  English  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  shall  bo  ameudcdhy 
authority;  an  event  whidi  many  good  men  anxiously  expect"*)— before 

♦  Catalogue  of  Hooks  in  Divinity,  oppcndcd  to  vol.  vi.  of  his  Collection  of 
Theologicnl  Tracts.  "  When  the  modern  Iftngunges,"  Buys,  .Mr  Kudrlck,  "  as- 
Buni«d  a  regular  form,  after  the  chnos  into  which  ftpeecb  waii  thrown  by  th«  in- 
vtaion  of  the  RarbarUns,  versions  of  the  Scriptures  into  them  lx<gnn  to  he  made. 
Being  derived,  however,  from  the  Latin,  they  represented  ull  the  errors  of  their 
original,  and  it  was  not  till  learning  revived,  and  th«  authority  of  the  t'liurch 
of  Kome  in  Western  Kurope  liej^n  to  be  shaken,  that  translations  were  made 
imtnedialely  from  the  llreek  and  Hebrew.  Our  own,  in  its  present  form,  waa 
the  work  of  the  most  lenrned  men  whom  England  could  furnish  in  the  reign  nf 
•lames  I.  The}'  understood  the  resources  of  their  own  language,  and  the  quali- 
(les  which  belong  to  a  popular  version  ;  and  time  has  enhanced  its  beHUty,  and 
Id  some  moaaure  concealed  it«  imperfections,  by  spreading  over  it  that  vener- 
able hue  which  no  recent  work  ran  posses*.  Ita  forms  of  expression  have  be- 
come hallowed  by  association  with  our  deepest  feelings  nud  loftiest  emotions. 
The  substitution  of  another,  in  the  current  language  of  the  day,  is  no  more  to 
be  dfsif.'d,  if  it  were  praeticnble,  than  the  destruction  of  our  ancient  religious 
edifices,  that  the  land  might  be  covered  with  buildings  of  uioUeru  architecture. 
The  occurrence  of  a  few  words  of  obsolete  meaning  is  easily  remedied  by  iti- 
Btraction.  But  as  a  guide  to  the  meaning  of  .Scripture  it  has  glaring  defects. 
Every  reader  must  be  ownre,  thot  there  are  many  passages,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment particularly,  which  convey  no  meaning  to  him  ;  and  the  Uiblical  scholar 
knows,  that  where  a  sense  does  appear,  it  is  often  a  false  sense.  Ilow  should 
it  be  otherwise?  The  learned  men  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  made  were,  in- 
deed, more  profoundly  learned  than  the  present  generation,  but  learning  itself 
was  imperfect.  No  one  now  ventures  to  quote  as  an  authority  sn  Knglish 
translation  of  a  profane  author,  of  the  same  time  us  that  in  which  the  transla- 
tion of  (he  Hihie  was  produced.  The  texts  from  whiiJi  traaf.latious  wore  then 
made  had  been  hastily  atid  uncritically  settled  ;  atkd  the  manuscripts  which 
have  since  been  discovered  or  examined,  Imvc  led  to  mony  corrections  in  thom. 
The  principles  of  criticism  have  been  established  by  the  researches  of  several 
generations  of  BcliuUrs  ;  the  knowledge  of  ancient  languagcA  generally  has  been 
greatly  Improved  and  enlarged.  Hebresv  philology,  in  pnrMculiir,  has  assumed 
a  new  character  from  the  cultivation  of  otlier  Eastern  languages  which  are 
closi^iy  allied  to  it.  and  a  vast  mK«s  of  iuforuiation  has  been  collected  tending 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  Could  the  venerable  authors  of  our 
CJmmon  translation  return  to  the  world,  and  after  comparing  the  present  state 
of  aacred  learning  with  its  condition  in  their  own  day,  find  that  no  us«  bad 
been  made  of  these  treasures,  to  give  the  Englioh  people  a  more  c(»rreci  repre- 
sentntlon  of  the  word  of  Ood,  they  wouhl  wonder  and  grieve  at  the  supinencss 
of  their  jiurcessors.     It  would  seoni  to  them  us  if  the  Lord  had   poured  out  the 
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Butler,  or  Hanner,  orJortin,  or  Macknight,  or  Campbell,  or  Newcome, 
or  Lowth,  or  Griesbarh,  (*r  \Vfik«'IU'l«l,  or  Whatply,  hail  contributed 
a  syllable  to  the  thoolojrieal  instruction  of  their  fellow-ChristianH.* 
spirit  of  deep  sleep  upon  them,  nnd  closed  the  eyes  of  the  prophet.^,  and  the 
ruli'n  and  the  aeem.  For  certainly  it  wun  fnr  from  their  thought,  '  thiit  their 
own  was  «o  ab«olute  a  translation,  as  that  hprenlVr  none  might  fullow,  who 
Diiglit  see  that  which  was  not  yet  understood.' — {Prffact  to  the  lill-U.) 

"  This  eupiaeneRB  appears  the  more  wonderful,  since  the  Church  which  has 
indulgf^d  it  profesips  to  justify  its  st-purute  existence  exclusively  on  scriptural 
ground*.  In  words,  at  lr>iut,  it  clnitns  nn  authority  a»  a  spiritual  inslitutldn, 
but  through  the  .Scripture.  Mi);ht  it  not  have  been  expected,  then,  to  consider 
It  a  most  sacred  duty  to  piMcnt  ttio^e  who  cannot  read  the  original,  with  the 
truest  representation  of  it  which  the  heat  learning  of  the  age  can  supply  f 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  worthy  euiptoymcnl  of  the  leisure  in  which  the  wealth 
of  the  Church  allows  a  large  body  nf  her  di}»t»itaries  to  live,  to  watch  over  the 
purity  of  the  sacred  text,  to  remove  nil  notorious  errors  from  the  translation, 
and  thus  to  present  the  '  Law  and  the  Testimony'  in  their  simple  integrity 
to  the  unlearned  people '?  It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  present  version  is  a  safe 
guide  in  all  essentliil  matters,  and  that  no  one  can  he  led  astray  by  following 
it.  For  the  subtle  dogmas,  beliff  in  which  is  made  a  condition  of  communion 
here  and  salvation  hereafter,  ofi.cn  depend  on  fine  shades  of  language,  which 
cannot  be  apprehended  without  minute  accuracy  of  translation  ;  and  there  are 
important  questions  of  doctrine,  dependent  on  the  purity  of  the  text  from  which 
the  translation  is  made. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Church  ia  changed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  {seventeenth  century.  She  was  then  proud  of  the  character  of  Pro- 
tcftant,  which  was  hor  title  to  a  separate  existence,  and  to  the  possession  of  the 
wealth  and  dignities  of  the  old  religion.  She  dreaded  a  change  in  the  public 
feeling  which  should  bring  bacJt  Popery,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  make 
the  lino  of  separation  between  herself  and  her  rival  as  broad  and  marked  as 
potsible.  That  danger  appearing  to  be  past,  and  another  to  be  more  threaten- 
ing,^ the  danger  lest  further  changes  in  religious  opinion  should  result  from 
scriptural  invest! i;ation, — she  has  discountenanced  such  studies,  and  by  keeping 
her  articles,  liturgy,  and  version  unaltered,  endeavoured  to  give  herself  that 
character  of  antiquity  and  infallibility,  whiih  is  the  source  of  her  rival's  in- 
tfuence  over  the  unrcllccting."'- — (The  Vahif  o/tAc  Hoiij  ScriptHr^t,  and  the  Riyht 
Mode  of  Uiing  them.     By  John  Kenrick,  M.A.     London,  18S1,     Pp.  62-66.) 

Sec  also  Archbishop  Newcomo's  Historical  View  of  the  English  Biblical 
Translations,  the  Kxpediency  of  llevising  bv  Authority  our  I'rescnt  Transla- 
tion, and  the  Means  of  Executing  "such  a  Hevision  (1792);  Bishop  Marsh's 
Lectures  on  the  several  Branches  of  £)ivinity,  Lect.  14,  p.  3o  ;  Bishop  Wat.inn'.s 
Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  ii  ,  p.  147  ;  Archbishop  Seeker's  Works,  vol.  >.,  p.  478, 
(Kdin.  1792),  Sermon  41  ;  and  Bishop  Hinds's  Sermons  on  Seriptttre  and  the 
Authorized  Version  of  .Scripture  (1845). 

*  See  I>rCredner's  remorks  in  the  Preface  to  Kitto's  Oyclopopdia  of  Biblical 
Literature,  vol.  i.,  j).  xv.,  and  his  articles  on  [.vtkkI'KKTaTion  and  Inthoddc- 
TION,  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  same  invaluable  work,  pp.  20-30  ;  the  article  KicfiARD 
&IHON,  in  Aikin's  fiencral  Biography,  vol.  ix.,  p.  152  ;  Watts  on  the  Improve* 
ment  of  the  Mind,  Part  I.,  ch.  viii.,  "  Of  Inquiring  into  the  Hense  and  Mean- 
ing of  any  Writer  or  Speaker,  and  especially  the  .Sense  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings ;  "  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.,  p.  180,  of  Bishop 
Marah's  Translation,  2d  ed. ;  \>t  Alex.  .Smith's  Preface  to  his  Translation  of 
Michaelifi's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  p.  x. ;  Dr  tierards  Institutes 
of  Biblical  Criticism,  pp.  124-127  ;  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  Lect.  13,  14.  and 
16  ;  Carpenter's  Lecture*  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  pp.  7,  35, 
41,  18il,  237,  and  the  fir»t  I'hapter  of  the  same  writer's  Biblical  Cumpanion  ; 
Marmer's  Observations  on  IHvers  Pa^soges  of  Scripture  ;  the  Encycloptrdia  Bri- 
tannica,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  203  ;  Tayler's  Bctrospect  of  the  Iteligious  Life  of  England, 
p.  359:  Dr  John  Brown  on  the  Law  of  Christ  respecting  f'ivil  Obedience, 
p.  235,  Note  VL,  on  ''  the  True  Principle  of  Biblical  Interpretation,"  and  .Supp. 
p.  13  ;  the  Hon.  R.  Boyle's  Considerations  touching  the  Style  of  the  Holy 
Scriptureo,  in  hi»  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  94,  (quoted  in  Chambers's  Cyciopwdiu  of 
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"  The  true  way  to  understand  the  Scripture/'  says  OstervalJ,  "  is 
to  know  the  scope  of  it,  and  never  to  swerve  from  that.  Good  sense 
And  piety,  joined  with  the  study  of  languages,  history,  and  antiquity, 
are  here  very  serviceable.  A  commentator  ought,  iu  a  iiiunni^r,  to 
transport  hiniself  into  those  places  and  times  in  which  the  sacre<l 
authors  lived.  Ho  should  fancy  hinisolf  iu  their  circum^tanceg,  and 
consider  what  their  design  was,  when  they  spoke  or  writ ;  what  per- 
sons they  hud  to  deal  with,  and  what  notions,  knowledge,  or  customs, 
did  then  uhlain.  But  those  who.  being  ignorant  of  theso  things,  set 
about  oxpoimdinj;  the  Scripture,  can  hardly  do  it  with  succes-s.  It  is 
n  wonder  if  they  do  not  miss  the  true  mark,  and  if  they  do  not  obtrude 
forced,  and  very  often  false,  glosses  upon  their  readers. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  many  authors  apply  themselves  to  the  examin- 
ing of  Scripture  with  a.  niiiid  full  of  prejudices.  They  explain  it  hy 
the  present  notions  of  the  world.  Xothiiig  is  more  usual  with  com- 
mentators than  to  make  the  faithful  under  the  Old  Testament  speak 
as  if  thoy  had  V^een  as  well  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
us  Christians  are;  and  as  if. those  questions  and  disputes,  which  are 
treated  in  commonplaces  of  divinity,  had  been  agitated  at  that  time. 
When  those  espiwitors,  for  instance,  meet  with  tlie  word  rii/hti'^us  or 
ri</ktrou8ueiis  in  the  Psalms,  they  fancy  that  Diivid  had  in  his  thoughts 
all  that  divines  have  vented  concerning  justification  ;  and  upon  tfris 
supposal,  what  do  they  not  say,  or  what  <lo  they  not  make  prt'aclioi-s 
say?  It  has  been  obsorvcd,  that  almost  all  conmientators  are  partial, 
and  endeavour  to  put  upon  the  f>cripture  a  sense  that  favours  the 
opinions  of  their  respective  sects.  This  spirit  of  a  party  is  chiefly  re- 
markable iu  some  of  those  commentators  which  these  last  ccntui'ies 
have  produced."* 

Now  the  lirst  of  tliese  paragrapJisdoBcribes  what  was  seldom  if  ever 
done  by  divines  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and 
the  second  descrilx^s  with  the  strictest  nwiuracy  what  lliey  usually  did. 
To  Dr  Owen  (its  far  as  I  know)  belongs  the  honour  of  discovering  aud 
proclaiming  the  objectionable  character  of  the  preval<>iit  practice.  la 
the  Preface  to  his  Preliminary  Excrcitations  to  the  Exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ho  mentions,  as  a  circumstance  that  greatly 
eucouragt^'l  him  to  enter  the  field  as  an  expounder  of  this  Epistle, 
that  all  liis  teamed  predecessors,  "  being  intent  on  the  sense  of  the 
words,  as  abs(dutely  considered,  and  the  use  of  them  to  tho  present 
church,  had  much  overlooked  the  direct  regard  that  tho  author  had 
in  the  writing  of  this  Epislle  to  tho  then  past,  and  to  the  present  and 
the  future  condition  of  tho  Hebrews,  or  church  of  the  Jews,  Lookiug 
at  these  things  as  dead  and  buried,  and  of  no  use  in  the  present  stato 

English  Literature,  vol.  i.,  p.  619)  ;  I>r  rarapbell'ii  Preliminary  Dissertntions  to 
bis  TranftUtion  of  the  Uo«pel»  ;  l)r  John  Cofik'd  Inquiry  into  the  Rnoka  of  the 
N«w  Tostatuent,  ch.  ii. ;  j\rchbishi>p  Seeker's  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  495,  Serm.  42, 
entitled  "  Directions  for  Koading  tho  Scripture  ProtitAbly  ;"  .Tames  Foster's 
Sermons,  vol.  i.,  p.  -•'i?  ;  Dr  8yke»on  the  Principles  and  Connexion  of  Natural 
•nil  Revealed  Kuligion,  ch.  x.,  entitled  "  How  we  arc  to  judge  of  the  .Sense  of 
Jtevelntion  ;"  Iiife  of  I>r  Arnold,  vol.  i.,  p.  2'_'0 ;  Wnketickl  on  the  language  of 
the  Kcw  Tentanient  (an(<,  p.  90-91);  tho  Westminster  Keview,  ,Iuly  1852, 
p.  176  ;  and  Seller's  Biblical  llermeneutics,  quoted  in  the  Penny  CyclopH^dia, 
vol.  iv.,  p,  366. 

*  Ostcrvald  on  the  Causes  of  the  Present  Corruption  of  Christians,  in  Bishop 
Watson's  Theological  Tract*,  vol.  vi.,p.  294. 
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l>f  the  church,  they  did  either  wholly  neglect  them,  or  pass  them  over 
in  a  light  and  perfunctory  nmTiner.  Nor,  indeeJ,  had  many  of  them, 
though  otherwise  excellently  (lualified,  a  competency  of  skill  for  the 
due  consideration  of  things  nf  that  nature.  But  yet,  those  that  shall, 
seriously  and  with  Judgment,  consider  the  der^igu  of  the  writer  of  this 
Epistle,  the  time  wherein  he  wrote  it,  the  proper  end  for  which  it  was 
composed,  the  suhject-uiatter  treated  of  in  it,  the  principles  he  pro- 
ceeds upon,  and  his  manner  of  arjEfuin;;,  will  easily  perceive,  that  with- 
out a  serious  consideration  of  these,  it  Is  not  possihie  in  many  things 
to  come  to  a  rinjht  uuderetandino;  of  the  mind  of  the  IKdy  Ghost. 
Many  prini^plcs  of  truth  he  takes  for  granted,  as  acknowledged 
amongst  the  Hebrews  during;  their  foi'nier  church  state,  and  makes 
them  a  foundation  for  his  own  superstructure;  many  customs,  usages, 
ordinances,  institutions,  and  received  sense  of  places  of  Scripture 
amonj^^t  the  Jews,  he  either  produfcth  or  reflects  upon,  and  one  way 
or  the  other  makes  use  of  the  whole  Mosaical  economy,  or  system  of 
Divine  worship  under  the  law,  unto  his  own  purpose.  The  common 
neglect  of  those  things,  or  slight  attention  to  thorn,  hy  most  Expositors, 
was  that  which  principally  relieved  me  from  the  forementioned  dis- 
couragement." 

At  Oxford,  Dr  Owen  presided  over  the  College  where  Locke  be- 
came a  student ;  and  ho  appears  to  have  fostered  in  the  congenial 
mind  of  the  yoang  philosopher  a  disposition  to  follow  out  this  improved 
mode  of  S4'riptural  exegesis  with  consistency  and  intelligence.  For  it 
was  not  only  adopted,  but  extended  with  signal  suci  ess,  by  Locke,  as 
his  theological  writings  alrundantiy  shew.  ''  It  was,"  says  Mr  Taylor, 
"  a  mode  of  exegesis  quite  dilferent  fr<»m  that  which  had  prevailed 
among  the  Puritan  divines  of  the  preceding  century,  who  looked  im- 
mediately to  edification,  and  negJci-ted  the  principles  of  rational  cri- 
tici.sm  and  exposition.  With  them  every  text  of  Scripture  was  as  a 
voice  from  Heaven,  speaking  direttly  to  the  soul ;  and  they  interjire- 
t«d  it  hy  the  feelings  which  it  spontaneously  awakened.  The  require- 
ments of  the  context,  the  purpose  andcircnnistancesof  the  writer,  and 
the  influences  of  age  and  country — entered  little  into  their  judgment 
of  the  signification  of  a  passage,  and  were  absorbed  by  far  deeper  coti- 
siderations  of  their  i>wn  spiritual  state.  If  they  threw  open  their 
Bibles  with  as  little  care  or  selection  as  if  they  were  consulting  the 
Sortes  t'irrff,  their  eye  conhl  not  alight  amiss ;  for  wherever  it  fell,  it 
met  with  some  expression,  literal  or  symbolical,  of  the  eternal  verities 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  clear  and  simple  reason  of  Lueke,  at 
once  perceived  the  source  of  endless  error  that  was  opened  by  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  especially  in  a  writer  so  broken  and  irregular  in 
his  trains  of  reasoning — so  full  of  hidden  meanings,  only  to  be  detected 
by  a  thoughtful  survey  of  the  general  scope  of  his  discourse — and  so 
fraught  with  allusions  to  his  age,  and  country,  and  situation, — afl 
Paul :  and,  therefore,  he  constructed  his  own  Commentary  on  the  prin- 
ciple which  he  has  fully  explained  in  his  Kssay — of  endeavouring  to 
throw  himself  back  into  the  circumstances  and  feelijigs  uf  the  writer, 
apprehending  from  this  point  of  view  his  particular  line  of  argumen- 
tation, and  bringing  all  separate  phrases  and  iletached  observations 
into  connection,  by  tlieir  common  relation  to  it.  This  was  rational- 
ising the  Bible,  by  putting  the  interpretation  of  it  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  that  of  other  ancient  books.     It  was  employing  the  aids  of 
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history,  and  the  urdiuary  rules  of  graintnar  and  logic,  to  Und  out  what 
the  Bible  aaid — where  more  feeding  and  inmgiuation,  and  notions 
alroadv  in  the  mind,  had  l>een  allowed  to  dofide.  Tht'S(«  prin^uples 
were  lak««n  up  and  appHod  by  the  must  omineut  BufiHah  divint-s  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and,  borrowed  in  the  first  instance  from  theui, 
gave  birth  to  that  system  of  historical  exegesis,  which  has  bpen  cul- 
tivated with  such  immense  learning,  and  c^trried  out  to  such  bold  re- 
sultjj,  by  the  groat  theologians  of  (.Termany."* 

To  this  may  fitly  be  added  what  Loike  himself  says  of  the  mode  of 
interpretation  which  was  gjjnerally  followed  iu  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
*'  I  know,"  ho  observes  in  tho  Preface  to  his  Essay  on  St  Paul's 
Epistles,  "  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  muUitu<le  of  texts  heaped  up 
for  the  maintaitiitig  of  an  espoused  proposition,  but  in  a  sense  often 
80  remote  from  their  true  meaning,  that  one  can  hardly  avoid  think- 
ing that  those  who  so  used  them,  either  sought  not  or  valued  not  the 
sense,  and  were  &atisficd  with  the  sound,  where  they  cnuUl  but  get 
that  to  favour  them."t  How  far  this  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
Westminster  Confession,  may  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  any  intelli- 
gent, candid^  and  well-educated  man,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
consider  not  merely  the  sentences  and  even  smaller  fragments  torn  out 
of  the  Bible  and  called  *"  proofs,"  but  the  entire  passages  from  which 
they  are  taken,  and  the  persons  to  whom,  and  circumstances  in  which, 
the  wonis  were  written.  .Should  astonishment  be  excited  iu  the  mind 
of  such  an  investigator  by  the  irrelevance  and  flagrant  partiality  of 
many  of  tho  ''proofs,"  let  hini  regard  with  charity  tho  compileiB  of 
them,  and  with  shame  ourselves  iu  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  eon- 
tury,  while  he  considers  how  much  more  tve  deserve  reproach  for  «/- 

•  Tdvlera  Rttro»ii<>ct  of  the  Religious  Life  of  England,  pp.  3.'59-nOI.  Mr 
Tiiyler  \tas  overlooked  what  Owt-ii  did  before  Locke  in  this  dppartiiient  of 
learning. 

t  Locke'*  Works,  ed.  1823,  vol.  viii.,  p.  19. — "  I  crflve  leave,''  says  lie,  p.  9, 
"  to  H«t  down  a  saying  of  the  lenrnod  and  judicious  Mr  8eldc-n  :  '  In  interpret. 
in^  the  Scripture,'  say*  he,  '  ninny  do  aa  if  a  man  should  8ee  one  have  ten 
pounds,  which  he  reckoned  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 8,  9, 10,  nirnning  four  was  but 
four  anit«,  and  five  five  units,  &c.,  and  that  he  had  in  all  but  ten  poundo  ;  the 
other  that  sees  him,  takes  not  tho  figurp.i  together  an  b«  cluth.  but  picks  here 
and  there,  and  tbereujion  reports  that  be  hud  five  pounds  in  one  bag,  and  kix 
pound*  ill  another  bag,  and  nine  pounds  in  another  bag.  &c,  when  at:,  in  truth, 
be  has  but  ten  pounds  in  all.  So  we  pick  out  a  text  here  and  there,  to  make  it 
•erve  our  turn  ;  whereas,  if  we  take  it  altogether,  and  consider  what  went 
before,  and  what  followed  after,  we  Fhould  find  it  meant  no  such  thing.'" 

The  Sabbatarians  are  greatly  addicted  to  picking  out  the  phrnoe  "  Lord  of 
the  iSabbath''  from  the  GocpoU,  and  u»ing  it  a«  a  litlt  of  JeNus  I'hrist,  whom 
they  thus  contrive  to  represent  aa  the  patron  and  establisherof  the  Sabbath.  "We 
return  thanks,''  says  the  Record  of  June  8,  1&37,  "  to  llini  who  ruleth  in  the 
kingdom  of  men-  to  Him  who  it  emphalieallu  tht  Lord  cj  ihe.  i^ahbath — to  Him 
who  governs  the  unruly  wills  uf  sinful  mortals — that  it  haa  pleared  Him  so  to 
order  events  that  the  second  reailing  of  Sir  Andrew  Agiicw'ti  Lord'*  Day  liill 
has  passed  by  a  majority  of  1 10  to  6tj."'—  (Quoted  in  M'frie's  Mrmotrt  of  Sir  A. 
A^tttw,  p.  303).  "  Thiiusands,"  say«  the  biographer  himiielf,  "  who  had  never 
given  a  thought  to  the  question,  wcru  led  to  coOBidrr  iht  elniint  of  tSe  '  Lord  of 
tk*  Sabbath  iJay,^  "'  (lb.,  p.  179);  and  again,  he  spenkfi  of  the  8to|ipage  of  the 
mails  on  Sunday,  which  :>ir  Andrew  eiideavourrd  to  bring  about,  as  a  measnro 
that  would  be  a  "  nationol  tribute  to  tht  Lord  <>/  the  S<ihbath,"  (p.  351),  Yet 
one  would  think  it  iniiKl  be  plain  to  any  attentive  reader  of  .Matt.  xii.  1-8, 
Mark  ii.  23-28,  and  Luke  vi.  1-5,  that  the  diini  which  .Iej2u<;  ni»di*,  in  vindi- 
cating himself  to  the  Pharisees,  to  be  lord  Ii-  *>.  nianter)  of  the  Sjibbath,  has  pre- 
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heritu/  to  the  errors  of  uur  ancestors,  than  thtf,  wlio  in  couiparativ** 
ignoraoce  commitkd  them — and  what  niungrel  I'roteatants  we  shew 

cUeljr  the  opposite  m^iining  to  wh&t  the  phrase  implien  vrlien  usvd  iu  the  ordi- 
nary fuhtOD :  it  b  the  &6»nrtiou  of  h'u*  authority  or  duminion  over  the  Sabbath, 
and  hi«  title  to  act  aa  he  had  done,  Dotwithj»tanding  the  letter  of  the  Jewish 
law. 

Another  glaring  instance  of  misApplicntion  of  a  scriptural  fragment  de- 
aerve*  to  be  noticed.  In  Rom.  xiv.23,  St  Paul  saya  thnt  "  whatsocvur  is  not  of 
fHith  19  sin  ;"  which  wordA,  considered  by  themselves*,  have  been  tliought  by 
many  to  signify  that  even  acts  of  justice,  mercy,  and  piety,  done  by  any  but  a 
believer  iu  Jesux  Ohriiit,  nre  positively  sinful — a  monstrou!)  interi>retatioD,  which 
only  the  mo6t  ctupid  blindne«6  to  the  context  could  have  rendered  po»»ible. 
For  to  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  chapter  it  must  be  plain,  that  the 
^\postle  is  Considering  the  lawfulness  of  eating  certain  ments  which  some  de- 
cliirt'd  to  be  forbidden  ;  and  that  the  words  above  quoted  ran  be  riglitiv  undi^r- 
stood  only  as  part  of  the  discu5<iion.  As  "  faith'"  means  "  belief"  in  general,  the 
particular  belief  spoken  of  is  of  course  always  to  be  le«mt  from  tlie  connection 
in  which  the  word  is  found.  Now,  the  question  "  liast  thou  fuith  V  put  by 
the  AposUe,  verse  2'i,  refers  (as  Ur  Chalmers  has  very  well  [Minted  out  in  his 
lecture  on  this  chapter),  "  aol  to  the  fuith  that  is  unto  sulvatiou — but  to  clear* 
neu  in  the  matter  ou  hand  —Art  thou  clear  and  confident  ai  to  the  lawfulness 
of  eating  what  by  the  law  of  Moses  was  forbidden  ?  They  who  arc  not  clear, 
but  stand  in  doubt,  have  not  faith  in  this  matter,  though  they  may  have  the 
fnitb  which  is  unto  salvotion.  He  who  has  the  faith,  who  is  fully  peniuadcd  in 
his  own  mind  that  to  eat  is  allowable — let  him  have  it  to  himseli  iK'fore  God.'' 
And  of  the  words,  "  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,''  he  says  :  "  Thb  here  if 
not  the  universal  proposition  which  some  would  make  of  it.  It  does  not  mean 
that  every  aotiori  of  an  unbeliever  is  sinful,  bocau«e  he  wants  that  justifying 
faith  without  which  there  can  be  no  acceptance  either  for  his  person  or  his 
services.  Tbih  maj'  be  true,  but  it  is  not  the  truth  contained  in  this  passage. 
Aa  wp  said  before,  the  faith  here  spoken  of  is  a  faith  limited  to  a  particular 
point.  The  man  has  not  the  belief  that  to  eat  certain  kinds  of  foud  is  lawful ; 
knd  if  be  eat  of  them  notwitlistanding,  to  liim  it  is  uulawful." — {Lcciuru  on  (As 
Romant,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  3t>8,  369.) 

Coleridge,  in  reference  to  Hunyan,  exclaims — "What  genuine  laperstition 
is  excmpliiied  in  that  bandying  of  texts,  and  half  texts,  and  demi-scml  tcjits. 
just  as  memory  happened  to  suggest  them,  or  chance  brought  them  before 
fiiinyan's  mind." — (  TabU  Talk,  vol.  i.,  p.  175.)  "  Uibliolatry"  is  the  name 
applied  by  (.'uteridge  to  thift  tiort  of  sujicrstitioii.  Kven  now.  it  largely  abounds 
•mong  the  ignorant  and  fanatical.  "  When  mori,"  says  Bi.shoji  Watson,  "  are 
desirous  of  forming  systems,  they  nre  apt  to  collect  together  a  number  of  texts, 
which,  being  taken  aa  abstract  propositions,  seem  to  establish  the  point ;  but 
which,  when  interpreted  by  the  context,  appear  to  have  no  relation  to  it. 
There  is  no  greater  source  of  error  thon  this  practice ;  it  has  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  earliest  ages,  ond  it  still  prevails.  We  owe  to  it 
the  corruptions  of  Popery,  und  that  infinity  of  heresies  which  have  so  much 
debased  thu  8im[>licity  of  gospel  truth,  and  driven  »o  many  men  of  sense  from 
embracing  Chriiitisnity." — (Chari/t  delivered  in  1796;  .Viscell.  Tracts,  vol.  i., 
p.  113.)  About  twenty  years  ago  this  practice  was  vigorously  and  elTectively 
assailed  by  the  lato  Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  in  his  work  entitled  "The  Doctrine 
of  Universal  Pardon  Considered  and  Kefuted ;"  Edinburgh,  1830.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  apply  so  admirably  to  Bishop  Ilorsley  and  the  series  of  Glasgow 
ministers  already  mentioned  (antt,  pp.  60-68),  that  1  taunt  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  quote  thum.  "  If  a  passage  makes  against  them,  they  pass  it  by  as  if  it 
were  no  part  of  God's  word.  Thi<y  sec  it  not,  though  It  is  staring  them  in  the 
face.  Point  out  the  statements  in  it  which  contradict  their  doctrine,  they  just 
wink  the  harder,  and  wiU  not  look  at  them.  Dwell  upon  these  with  whotover 
force  and  solemnity  you  can  employ  ;  it  13  all  in  vain,  fur  they  will  recognise 
nothing,  and  will  attend  to  nothing,  and  will  bo  influenced  by  nothing,  that 
would  rob  Ibom  of  Uieir  theory,  or  disconcert  them  in  their  nttempti*  to  bnild 
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onrsolvea  to  he,  wliile  bowing  down  l>ffore  the  work  of  men's  Imndiii, 
and  bitterly  discouraijing  all  wlio  havo  tho  sciiso  an<l  spirit  to  pnrsuo 
a  worthier  course.  But  whothor  or  not  any  oftouifhrnait  bn  oxcitod 
by  the  examination  recomnicndo<L,  assuredly  the  result  will  bo  at  toast 
a  disposition  to  sympathiso  with  Dr  Chalmers  in  the  "/oir,  that  the 
ert'eot  of  controversy  and  systi'm  in  theology  has  been  to  work  a  mal- 
adjustment between  our  minck  and  the  representations  of  Scripture, 
which  will  not  be  compelled  into  an  accommodation  with  the  artificial 
eonipends  or  creeds  of  any  denomination."* 

Some  of  the  effects  of  the  erroneous  practices  of  the  old  theological 

it  up.  Thcv  pick  and  choose  froni  l)ie  Bible  at  their  own  discretion  and  for 
their  own  ends ;  of  course  they  conveniently  exclude  from  their  rugnrd  and 
from  tbclr  cxpositiona  all  thnt  would  orerthrow  or  shoke  the  fabric  of  error 
which  they  have  «o  indu«triou»ly  reared,  find  which  they  so  fondly  and  doat- 
ingly  foiitemplste." — (l\  34.5:  See  also  pp.  351,  354.) 

The  Catechism  of  the  Unitarian  Churches  of  Poland,  publishi-d  in  1684,  is 
distinguished  by  this  uncontnioo  feature,  "  that  not  only  the  different  topics 
are  explained,  and  the  jieculiar  sentiments  of  it  defended  by  pmper  argumenUi 
and  text*  of  Scripture ;  hut  the  texts  that  are  alleged  by  the  opposers  of  the 
Socinian  scheme,  and  appenr  to  be  repugnant  to  it,  are  fiiirly  <]uotcd  and  par- 
ticularly examined,  and  their  meaning  carefully  investigated.  There  in  a  fair- 
ness and  equity  in  this  method  of  advancing  and  supporting  their  »entiment8, 
which  roust  recommend  it  to  the  candid  inquirer  after  truth  ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  an  acquaintance  with  thl«  <'ateebii;m  is  not  merely  an  employment 
of  memory,  but  an  exercise  uf  the  understanding  and  judgment." — (TouUain'i 
Mrntoiri  ci/  Sorinus,  p.  268.) 

"  Perhaps,"  »oy»  Locke,  ''  if  it  were  well  examined,  it  would  be  no  Tory  ex- 
travagant paradox  to  say,  that  there  are  fewer  that  bring  their  opinions  to  the 
Mcred  Scripture  (o  be  tried  by  that  infallible  rule,  than  bring  the  sacred 
Scripture  to  their  opinions,  to  bend  it  to  them,  to  make  it,  as  they  can,  a  cover 
and  guard  to  them.  And  to  this  purpose,''  he  truly  adds,  "  its  being  divided 
into  vereus,  and  brought,  a«  much  as  may  be,  into  loose  and  general  aphorisms, 
makes  it  moat  iLwful  and  Kurviconble."  —  (  ITorib,  vol.  viii.,  p.  10.)  In  fnct, 
many  readers  of  .Scripture, —  even,  «iy»  Archbishop  W'hately,  ''of  what  arv 
called  the  educated  classes," — are  ignorant  that  the  division  of  it  into  rhiipters 
and  verges  is  an  arbitrary  and  unskilfully  executed  modern  arrangement  for 
the  sake  of  convenient  ref'erence  ;  although  "  the  most  moderate  degree  of  at- 
tention will  shew,  that  verses,  and  even  cliapters,  often  conclude  in  the  midst 
of  a  discourse, — of  an  argument, — or  even  of  a  seatence."  —  (f'tiayi  on  Some  of 
%h4  Danijert  to  thi  C\rittifin  F<tilh,  rfr,,  2d  ed.  p.  239.)  This  learned  divine 
■tales  that  one  of  thjf  "  educated''  persons  in  whom  ho  had  found  such  igno- 
rance, "  on  being  informed  how  the  fact  stands,  deprecated  the  undeceiving  of 
the  people  at  largo,  for  fear  uf  unsettling  their  minds  !"  Uc  elitowhere  tells  of 
ft  disputant  who  quoted  to  him  authoritatively  tht  tummary  yrtjkxtd  lo  a  ekctp- 
ttr,  as  part  of  God's  inspired  word  !! 

*  Chalmers's  Daily  Scripture  Readings,  p.  38. — See  also  a  remarkable  pam- 
phlet (already  referred  to),  entitled  "  Dogmatic  and  Systematic  Standards  con- 
sidered in  an  Address  to  the  Office-Bearers  and  Members  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, by  Joseph  Taylor  Goodsir,  lately  Minister  of  Largo''  (Edin.  ISftl).  This 
conscientious  clergyman,  who  resigned  a.  living  which  he  could  no  longer  hold 
except  as  a  hypocritical  profc^nor  of  opinions  he  had  aban<loned,  in  tpeiiking  of 
the  earnest  study  of  the  Bible  by  young  clergymen  who  have  been  crnmroed 
with  systematic  theology  in  divinity-halls,  descril^es  such  a  course  of  study  as 
"  wise  and  laudable,  indeed,  but  not  a  less  perilous  one,  in  some  ro^pecta,  be- 
Cftiue  right.  FLir  if  i*  tiot  always  that  Scriptvre  apfcarr  in  ittelf  at  it  tfoei  whrn 
*Mn  in  a  tytttm  t  AKD  THE  NovetTT  OF  ScuiiTunE,  tx  THIS  nEsrr.oT,  19  OrTKK 

A  THINO  VEUY  BTIttKIXa,  NOT  ONtY  TO  YOtfKO  nuT  BVKN  TO  0L1>  THKOtX>- 
OlAWH."— (P.  58.) 
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school,  have  been  excellently  pointed  out  h}-  Mr  Baik-n  Powoll  in  his 
Tradition  Unveiled.  "  Among  Protestants  of  nearly  nil  dcnomina- 
tiona,"  snys  he,  "  there  have  prevailed,  and  do  prevail,  certain  views, 
not  merely  on  particular  points  of  doctrine  ami  practice,  hut  refer- 
ring to  the  general  grounds  of  belief,  and  sources  of  religions  truth, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  appear,  when  critically  exauiinod,  of  a  very 
duhiouB  character :  founded  for  the  most  part  on  narrow  and  ill- 
infonued  principles,  and  tending  directly  to  very  confused  and  un- 
Wftrthy  views  of  Christianity.  Opinions  of  the  kiml  alluded  to,  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  ultra  zeal  which  actuated  a  portion  of  the 
Koforiners,  and  which  descended  to  their  successors,  with  even  in- 
creased bitterness.  It  was  said,  '  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,'  wag 
the  watchword  of  the  Reformation  ;  hence,  the  mere  letter  of  tho  sa- 
ered  volnmc  liecame  elevated  in  the  eyes  of  the  followei-s  of  the  Re- 
formation AS  much  into  an  object  of  worship,  as  the  saints  and  apostles 
had  been  in  those  of  tho  Romanists.  Thus,  troni  regarding  Scripture 
as  their  sole  appeal,  they  advanced  to  extravagant  distortions  of  its 
use  and  authority.  And  tho  most  prominent  feature  in  several  Pro- 
testant systems  baa  been  an  overstrained  and  unwarranted  view  of  tho 
peculiar  nature  and  character  of  divine  inspiration  ;  in  accordance 
with  which,  the  Bible  came  to  be  regarded,  not  merely  as  the  sole  au- 
thentic record  of  the  Divine  dispensations,  but  as  possessing  an  in- 
herent divine  character  and  universal  application,  impressed  upon 
every  syllable  and  every  letter.  From  this  principle,  various  infer- 
ences have  followed,  which  naturally  terminated  in  an  unliappy  spirit 
of  fanaticism  and  bigotry,  not  inferior  in  its  way  to  anything  exhi- 
bited in  the  worst  days  of  papal  darkness. 

"  Now,  in  opposing  these  ultra-protcstant  errors  an<l  views  of  so  un- 
worthy a  cast,  a  school  of  confessedly  high  attainments  in  philology 
and  ecclesiastical  learning,  have  been  ca.sily  able  to  assume  a  position 
of  superiority  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  enlightened,  and  to  gain  credit 
for  successfully  combating  doctrines  which,  however  cherished  among 
the  more  ignorant  portions  of  various  religious  communities,  could  not 
fail  to  disgust  those  of  better  information  and  more  cultivated  minds. 
Thus,  they  find  a  numerous  party  of  supporters  who  will  so  far  go 
along  with  them  ;  and  they  are  not  slow  to  perceive  the  inllucnce  they 
can  exert  in  tho  appeal  to  8U|)erior  illumination,  and  more  rational 
views  of  tho  groumls  of  religious  belief,  and  of  the  general  nature  of 
Christian  doctrine  as  purified  from  tho  repulsive  tenets  of  a  vulgar 
fanaticism. 

"  In  this  respect,  indeed,  they  concur  closely,  in  some  points,  with 
those  moHt  widely  opposed  to  (hem  on  others.  They  are  fai'  too  well 
versed  in  the  learned  views  of  Christian  theology  to  fall  into  the  errors 
of  illiterate  expositors,  and  the  blind  adoption  of  the  mere  letter  of  the 
Bible,  without  distinction  of  times,  persons,  and  ilispensations,  which 
baa  led  to  such  melancholy  perversions  of  Christianity  among  Protes- 
tants. Thus  they  are  superior  to  that  unhappy  literalism  which  gives 
rise  to  lh«  Calvinistic  views  in  their  various  modifications  ;  as  well  as 
those  kindred  <loctrines  which  distingnish  tho  puritanical  84.'hool,  aa, 
«.  ff.,  tho  confusion  between  tho  Jewish  Decalogue  and  the  moral  law  ; 
and  the  notion  that  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  was  transferred  to 
the  Lord's  day.     On  such  points  (especially  tho  last)  it  would  be,  of 
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t'ourse,  irapossiblo  for  any  versed  in  Christian  antiriuitiea  to  fall  into 
the  vulgar  errors  wlui-h  so  widely  prevail ;  and,  accordingly,  on  tlieao 
point*,  the  traditionista  (as  far  as  they  speak  plainly)  can  claim  the 
assent  and  approval  of  the  enHghteiifd  inquirer."* 

These  oViservations  naturally  suggest  one  of  the  most  Itnpnrant  dif- 
ferences which  exist  between  our  position  as  interpreters  of  Scripture, 
and  that  of  the  Westniinstor  divines.  It  is  tliis  :  Bihlu'n}  ftdiohm  art 
now, /irr  lite  moiit  i>art,  cmancipiitid  from  Ute  notion  that  the  Jewish  law  it  in 
sovie  (icijriy.  hiniliutj  on  the  Gcntihs.  Such,  at  least,  if  1  mistake  not,  is 
the  cnjso  with  all  men  of  comprehensive  8cholarslii|>  in  the  present  day  ; 
and  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  popular  theological  litera- 
ture, and  the  spnnons  of  many  preachers,  are  still  dcfply  imbued  with 
.ludai.<m,  there  is  certainly,  even  in  the  popular  ujodcs  of  thinking 
on  religious  subjects,  a  far  less  prominent  display  of  the  prndiml  re- 
cogmtion  of  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law  than  among  the  I'uriians 
of  the  scvontoonth  century.  At  all  events,  there  cjin  be  no  iloubt  that 
the  notion  in  question,  prevailing,  as  it  assuredly  <lid,  not  as  a  barren 
ilognia  implicitly  butcoldly  assented  to,  but  as  a  lir'inij  jirimipU,  among 
the  framers  of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  could  not  fail  to  affect,  and,  if 
erroneous,  to  distort  most  materially,  their  intellectual  vision,  when 
directed  to  the  pages  of  Scripture  ;  nor  will  it  be  surprising  if",  among 
the  subjects  on  which  it  has  misled  thiMn,  wo  shouhl  find  the  founda- 
tion and  manner  of  the  observanon  of  tlie  Lord's  Day,  or,  as  the  Puri- 
tans delighted  to  style  it,  the  Christian  Sabbath, 

No  law,  whether  divine  or  human,  is  binding  on  any  but  those  to 
whom  it  has  been  promulgated,  i.  c,  made  known  as  a  rule  which  the 
legislator  requires  them  to  obey.  As  Bishop  Couyl>care  well  ob- 
serves, "The  universality  of  government  doth  by  no  means  prove 
the  identity  and  universality  of  all  i^wVfi  laws  with  regard  to  his 
creatures.  This  is  apparent  even  in  civil  constitutions,  in  which  the 
same  supreme  magistrate  doth  by  no  means  goveni  all  his  subjects  by 
the  very  same  laws,  but  by  such  difforeut  rules  as  are  adapted  to  their 
several  difi'erent  circumstances."f  Thus,  although  the  British  Legisla- 
ture has  authority  to  impose  laws  alike  on  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  it  may,  anil  does,  oblige  Englishmen  to  pay  tfi.\es  and  perform 
services  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  no 
concern — however  wetl  they  may  know  that  such  and  such  laws  havo 
been  imposed  upon  their  neighbours  in  England,  by  the  power  to  which 
they  themselves  are  equally  subject. 

Every  law  continues  to  bind  all  on  whom  it  has  been  in  this  man- 
ner imposed,  until  either  the  close  of  its  appointed  term,  or  its  repeal 
by  adequate  authority  ;  but  no  longer. 

With  respect  to  the  Jewish  law,  then,  two  questions  are  to  be  con- 
sidered : — L  On  whom  was  it  imposed?  and,  2.  Has  it  terminated  or 
beou  repealed  ? 

The  true  reply  to  the  former  question  is  so  obvious  on  the  face  of 
the  Hebrew  record,  that  wc  may  well  wonder  how  any  body  can 
fail  to  see  it.  For,  in  tho  woi'ds  of  Bishop  .Sherlock,  "  The  law  of 
MosoB  is  in  tho  very  promulgation  of  it  confined  to  the  people  of 


»  Trulition  Unveiled,  pp.  12-14. 

t  HefoDceof  R«TeAled  Religion,  chkp.  v.,  p.  271,  3d  edit. 
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Israel.  '  Hoar,  O  Israel  1'  is  the  iutroduction  to  the  promulgation  ; 
which  it  could  not  have  been,  had  the  law  been  designed  for  tho  whole 
world.  And  this  was  known  to  be  the  case  under  the  law.  Moses, 
who  best  understood  the  extent  of  his  t>wn  eomnnssion,  says  thus  to 
the  people  of  Israel  :  '  What  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  etft- 
tutcs  and  judgmetiis  so  righteous  as  all  this  law,  which  I  set  before 
you  this  day  V  DlmiI.  iv.  8.  The  holy  I'salmist  oxpresscs  tho  same 
sense  in  these  words :  '  Ho  sheweth  his  word  unto  Jacob,  his  slatutos 
and  his  judgiueuts  unto  Tsrat^l.  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  na- 
tion; and  a.s  for  his  jiidguients,  they  have  not  known  them/  Psal. 
cxlvii.  19,  20.  From  all  which  it  is  evident  that  the  law  of  Moses 
has  no  claim  to  our  obedience."*  He  lays  down  the  self-evident 
principle,  "  that  no  revelation  can  oblige  those  to  whom  it  is  not 
given;"  and  ad<ls,  with  justifiable  strength  of  language,  "  If  God  in- 
tends a  law  for  tfte  use  of  the  world,  ho  is  Mujed,  if  I  may  use  the 
expressioD,  to  pubh'ah  tkr  law  to  the  world.^^ 

Locke  ha<l  previ<»usly  written  to  the  same  purpose  in  his  Lctttr 
conctrning  Titlerntioii  (p.  53) ;  and  still  earlier,  we  find  Baxter  affirm- 
ing, not  merely  of  the  Jewish  law  iu  general,  but  of  tho  Decalogue  in 
particular,  that  "  it  was  tho  law  of  Moses  for  the  Jews,  and  bound  no 
othnr  nations,  and  is  done  away  by  the  dissolving  of  their  republic, 

and  by  Christ As  Moses,"  ho  a<Ms,  "  wa.s  ruler,  or  mediator,  (o 

none  but  the  Jews,  tho  words  of  the  Decalogue  are  appropriate  to  them 
as  redeemed  from  Egyptian  bondage;  so  the  tables  were  delivered  to 
no  other,  and  a  law  cannot  hind  without  any  promulgation.  All  the 
world  was  not  bound  to  send  to  the  Jews  for  revelation,  nor  to  bo 
their  proseljies."! 

Oatervald,  in  his  excellent  work  already  repeatedly  quoted,  ex- 
presses himself  on  this  snbjcct  as  follows.  "I  shall  hero,"  roys  ho, 
"  take  notice  of  two  crrorsi,  which  are  pretty  coniiium.  The  first  is, 
the  applying  to  Christians  at  this  day,  all  those  tilings  which  were 
spoken  of  old  by  the  apostles  to  the  converted  Jews.  It  is  siiid,  '  that 
wo  aro  no  more  under  the  law  ;'  and  Christians  are  often  exhorted  to 
bless  (U>d  for  being  no  longer  under  tho  curso  of  the  law.  and  the 
yoke  of  Moses.  And  upon  this  a  great  many  oppositions  are  observed 
betwixt  tht»  law  and  the  gospel.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  those 
exhortations  anri  oppositions  so  very  proper  to  bo  insisted  on,  when 
we  are  speaking  to  men  who  never  were  Jews  ;  unless  we  do  it  with 
a  design  to  show  the  excellency  of  the  gospel  covenant  above  that  of 
the  law,  and  the  advantages  of  Christians  above  Jews.  For  afkr 
all,  the  latv  was  given  only  to  the  Jews,  and  the  Gentiles  were  never  sub- 
jected to  the  ceremonies  or  tho  curse  of  it,  as  tho  Jews  were.     W'ht 

»H(>I;LD  we  TIIBN  BAT  TO  PEOPLE  WHO  NEVEH  WERE  UNDER  THE  LAW, 

'  You  ABB  xo  MORE  UN-DKR  THE  LAw'  ?  The  apostlos,  indcoil,  spoke 
in  that  manner  to  the  converted  J-wx;  but  as  to  those  who  were  for- 
merly Piuftiiis,  it  would  be  more  fitting  to  tell  them,  '  You  have  been 
converted  from  idols  to  the  living  God;  remember  that  ye  were  in 
times  past  Gentiles  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world ;  and 

*  WorVs,  vA.  1830,  vol.  1,,  p.  178.  Discourse  IX. 

t  Hftxter'a  Worltii,  vol.  xix  ,  p.  190.  See  also  vol.  v.,  p.  Mi-7,  vol.  t1,, 
]i  322,  anil  vol.  xv.,  p.  62. 
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therefore  live  no  longer  liko  bfathens.'  (Tliesa.  i.  9.  Epiios.  ii,  12" 
iv.  1 7.)  It  if  a  ijreat  fault  luit  to  expound  </♦*  Scriptnrr  acrordin>j  to  the 
Iru^  frop/-  of  it,  and  to' apply  nil  that  it  cciitaiHS  to  all  sorts  of  pwtont 
without  distiiidiott.'"  • 

The  priuoii>lc  expressed  in  this  roncludinfr  r<>mark,  is  ono  which  it 
is  important  to  keep  tti  view,  when  wo  study  Ixith  what  the  apostles 
jwidrosAtMl  to  Jewish  Christians  in  the  Epistles,  and  what  waa  spoken 
by  Jesus  himself  to  his  countrymen  living  under  the  Mosaic  law.  For 
it  is  plain  that  "  The  Jewish  confession  of  faith,  depending  upon  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  our  Lord  acknowledged  in  common  with  the 
Jews  themselves ;  and  it  was  from  these  common  principles  espoused  on 
nil  sides,  that  Jesus  argued  against  tho  prejudices  and  tempers  of  the 
people,  and  against  tho  traditions  of  the  gcribea  and  pharisees,  by 
which  they  hwl  corrupted  the  reli^on  delivered  by  Moses,  both  as  to 
forniH  of  worship  and  points  of  doctrino,'''!' 

If  tho  foregoing  quotations  alford,  as  I  cannot  doubt  they  do,  a  con- 
clusive reply  to  the  question,  "  On  whom  was  the  Jewish  law  impoeed  ?" 
the  remaining  question,  Whether  it  is  still  in  force?  concerns  not  iib, 
but  only  the  Jews,  Nevertheless  it  may  Ik*  observed,  that  except 
when  some  doctrine,  for  which  no  reasonable  groun<ls  can  bo  discovered, 
must  be  supported  pf!r  /<w  aut  nc/ns,  almost  all  Christians  profess  and 
act  upon  the  principle  expressed  in  the  following  extracts  from  three 
eminent  theologians  : — 

'*  They  which  honour  tho  law  as  an  image  of  tho  wisdom  of  God 
himself,  are  notwithstanding  to  know  that  tho  same  had  an  end  in 
Christ."+ 

"  On  the  introduction  of  the  gospel,  or  new  covenant  through  faith 
in  Christ,  tlie  whole  of  the  pi-eceding  covenant — in  other  worda,  the 
entire  Mosaic.  law — was  abolished. "§ 

It  was  designed  "  that  the  Jewish  institution  should  last  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  and  should  at  length  give  way  to  another  institution  more 


*  Caases  of  the  PreMnt  Corruption  of  Cbristiiuis,  Part  I.  Canseiv.;  in  Wat- 
son's Tbeol.  Tracts,  vol.  ri.  p.  165.  See  to  the  aame  effect,  Dr  JamM  Poster's 
Sermona,  vol.  iv.  p.  260,  Loiidon,  1744;  Micbaelis's  Commontariet  on  tbe  Iiaw 
of  Mosi«a,  Book  I.,  Art.  1  and  2 ;  Dr  DodilriJgo's  Lecturoa  on  Pneumatolugy, 
Ethics,  and  Divinity.  Prop.  156,  vol.  ii.,  p.  410,  et  •«</.,  ed.  1799  ;  Dr  Ji>rlin'« 
Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  397,  Sermon  31 ;  Ur  Crcdner  in  Kitto's  Cyclopivdia  of 
BibltcuJ  Literature,  vol.  i.,  p.  xvi, ;  and  the  other  theologians  formerly  rfcfcrrod 
to  (pp.  119-121.) 

Mrs  f'hoponp,  in  her  excellent  Letters  on  the  Iroprovemetit  of  tbe  Mind,  ejt- 
preeaea  the  popular  notion,  in  saying  of  the  Ten  Commandment*,  that,  "  a«  ihty 
were  dttitjnrd /or  univertallaw$,  they  are  worded  in  the  moat  concise  and  limple 
manner,  yet  with  a  majesty  which  commands  our  utmost  reverence."- — (Letter  I.) 
After  what  has  i>eun  said  in  the  text,  it  is  hardly  ueceesary  to  observe  on  this, 
tltat  what  the  Ten  Coniintttnltncnts  were  "  d(»igncd  for,"  can  be  known  only 
from  what  tho  Designer  ha.<<  choNon,  either  bj  express  derlaratiou  or  by  his  acta, 
to  Indicate  concerning  his  design ;  that  ait  tho  Ttm  Commandments  »tTrii  iia- 
potfed  only  on  the  Jewa,  they  cannot  have  been  defijne-l  for  any  but  tho  Jewa  ; 
and  that  tho  conciseness,  simplicity,  and  maje.<kty  of  their  language  were  quite 
as  suitable  in  the  most  important  part  uf  tho  Jewish  code,  as  if  the  precepts  Utua 
cxpres-^d  had  been  impo«ed  upon  all  mankiuil.  ~ 

t   ArchdeB»i>n  Blockburue's  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  471, 

j   Hooker's  Krr\.  Polity,  U.  iv„  %  II. 

§   Milton's  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  413, 
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perfect,  and  bettor  accotiitnotiatotl  tu  iho  then  state  and  condition  of 
tilings."* 

Witli  respect  to  the  Fourth  Commaiulmeut  in  particular,  there  18 
thin  farther  and  irresistible  (ihou^jh  tiii necessary)  proof  of  it«  ox- 
chisivoly  Jewish  character  ;  that  the  Sabbath  is  expressly  declared 
in  Scripture  to  bo  oue  of  those  distiuctive  iustitiitioaa  which  were  ap- 
pointtid  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Jews  apart  from  the  idola- 
trous natiousarouud  them,  am]  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  tukea  and  me- 
morial of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  his  people.  In  Exo- 
dus xxxi,  12-14,  16,  17,  we  read  : — "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  Speak  thou  also  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  ttaying» 
Verily  my  Sabbaths  ye  shall  keep :  for  it  i$  a  siijn  bHu)o:n  nui  and 
Vtfu  tJkTouyhout  your  tfencrations ;  that  ye  may  knuir  that  I  am  the 

*  BUbop  Oonybear e'i  Defence  of  Rerealeil  Religion,  p.  172. — Th»t  Cbiistiiin* 
ity  di<l  Hot  iiboUi<b  Juilal>iiTi  is  bowever  sl)ly  tnaintained  by  Dr  John  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  in  ch.  1-1  and  15  of  his  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings,  reprinted  in 
Bishop  Wataon'a  Collci-tion  of  Th^ulogicftl  TrActs,  vol.  iii. ;  but  it  Ls  as  iu  u 
poeeible  from  bia  intention  to  nrguo  that  we  have  any  concern  with  Judalan. 
fiifbop  Watson  says  of  his  work,  thnt  it  "  is  greatly  admired  by  the  learned,  aa 
containing  the  best  introduction  to  the  Epistle«,  and  the  clearest  account  of  the 
whole  goipel  scheme,  which  was  ever  written."'  The  fact  mentioned  by  Hooker 
i«  certainly  a  fignificant  one,  that  "  Ab  Long  aa  the  glory  of  the  temple  conti- 
naed,  until  tbu  time  of  that  final  desolation  wa5  acconipli<bed.  the  very  Chrietian 
Jews  did  continue  with  their  sacrifices  and  other  parts  of  legal  serviilt?." — Ecd. 
PoUty,  B.  iv.  §  11.)  According  to  Dr  Jortln,  this  practice  wiis  persisted  in  even 
"much  longer." — (Wvrk*,  vol.  ix.,  p.  118.) — And  although,  as  Dr  Taylor  ob- 
KT\t:t,  "  Paul  indeed  taught  the  linntilo  converts  that  it  was  inconsiifient  with 
their  Christian  profession  to  embrace  JudaiBm,  or  to  put  their  necks  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Law  of  Moses  ;  he  never  taught  the  Jews  to  forsake  Moees  :"  but,  on 
th«  contrary,  on  a  well-known  occasion,  Actsxxi.  ti4-27,  joined  in  a  rite  purely 
Mosajcal,  and  at  nnothor  time  confurmed  to  a  chief  ordinance  uf  Judaism  by  cir- 
cumcising Timothy,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  woman,  as  we  read  in  Acta  xvi,  1-3. 
*'  And  in  general,  '  says  Dr  Taylor,  '-  '  to  the  Jews  be  becaoio  as  a  Jew  (that  is, 
by  conforming  to  Moeaical  rites  and  ceremonies),  that  he  might  gain  the  itews,' 
1  Cor.  ix.  '20,  *J1.  Which  he  would  never  have  done,  had  it  not  been  consistent 
with  bis  pnifescion  of  the  gospel.  On  the  other  hand  ;  '  To  them  that  wer« 
without  the  law,  (that  is,  to  the  Gentiles,)  be  became  as  without  low  ;'  or,  as 
oue  that  did  not  observe  MosaicsJ  ceremonies.  Which  shews,  thot  ho  did  not 
ibink  the  oliscrvance  of  them  necessary,  even  to  himself,  In  reference  to  bis  in- 
t«rest  in  the  gospel-covenant;  otherwise,  he  could  upon  no  consideration  have 
BOspendrd  the  observance  of  them. — The  truth  teems  to  be  this.  The  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Law  of  Moses  were  incorporated  into  the  civil  stale  of  the 
Jews,  and  so  might  be  considered  us  national  and  political  usages,  ^iow,  as 
the  gospel  did  not  interfere  with,  or  subvert  any  national  polity  upon  earth, 
but  left  all  men,  in  all  the  several  countries  of  the  globe,  to  live,  in  all  things 
not  sinful,  according  to  the  civil  constitution  under  which  it  found  them ;  so  it 
left  the  Jews  also  at  liberty  to  observe  all  the  rites  and  injunctions  of  the  Law 
of  Alosea,  considered  as  a  port  uf  the  civil  and  jtolitical  usages  of  the  nation. 
And  in  this  respect,  they  remained  in  force  so  long  as  the  Jews  were  a  nation, 
having  the  temple,  the  token  of  Uod's  presence  and  residence  among  them.  Uut 
when  the  temple  was  destroyed,  and  they  were  expelled  the  land  of  Canaan, 
their  polity  was  dissolved,  and  the  Mosaic  rites  were  quite  laid  aside.  Anil,  as 
the  liiue  In  which  this  happened  was  near  when  the  Epistle  to  the  liebrews 
was  wrilt<^n,  therefore  the  Apostle  saitb,  The  first  covenant,  or  Uosairal  dis- 
pensation, was  'then  decaying  and  waxing  old,  and  ready  to  Tanish  away.' 
Ilnb.  viii.  13.''  According  to  this  view,  it  would  appear  tbat  If  the  temple 
should  <«vnr  tie  r<<liutlt,  t'bristiaos  of  the  Jewish  race  might  consistently  with 
ibolr  Christian  dutv  re-establish  nil  the  Moaniool  e«r«iuQuie8. 
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Lonl  that  iltitli  sjinptify  yoii.  Yo  Hhall  kcop  the  Salihath  thorefoi-o  ; 
for  it  16  holy  iiuto  yoii.  .  .  .  Wherefore  the  i^hihlron  of  Israel 
shall  keep  the  Sahb.'ith,  to  ahservi^  the  Sahbnlh  throughout  their 
generations,  for  a  perpetual  covL<naut.  ft  is  n  nigu  lu-twet^n  me  and  the 
ckildrr.n  of  Ixrarl  for  eiw."  So  also  in  Ezekiwl  xx.  12,  19,  20': 
"  Moreover  also  I  gave  them  my  Sabhatlis,  to  be  n  «;/«  Muvwj  me  and 
Ami,  that  they  might  know  that  I  api  the  T>or«i  that  sanctify  them. 
.  .  I  am  the  Lord  your  ftod ;  walk  in  my  statutes,  ami  keep  my 
judgments,  and  do  them  :  And  hallow  my  Sabbaths  ;  and  thoy  shall 
he  a  sign  between  me  and  you,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God." 

Now  it  is  evident,  as  a  late  writer  haa  observed,  that  "  the  Sab- 
bath could  not  be  a  Bign  between  God  and  the  pi'ople  of  Israel,  '  unless' 
(as  Dr  Paley  remarks*)  •  the  olwervance  of  it  was  peculiar  to  that 
people,  and  designed  to  be  so.'  It  may,  indeo<l,  be  contended,  that 
iu(  the  c^)venant,  of  which  the  Sabbath  was  the  sign,  came  in  its 
appointed  time  to  an  end,  the  aign  inii^ht  then  ceaxe  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  Jewish  people  :  Ivut  the  lansfuago  In  whii'h  the  promise  of  the 
sign  is  jjiven  is  too  pointedly  applieable  to  that  people  only,  for  it  to 
become  applicable  to  any  other  ;  so  that,  if  ever  the  Sabbath  ceased  to 
be  a  sign  to  tho  Jews,  it  ceased  altogether  as  a  sign  ;  and,  in  conso- 
qnence,  tho  obligation  to  observe  the  Sabbath  cea«ed  also. 

"  Bnt  further :  tho  language  in  which  the  promise  of  tlie  sign  of 
the  Sabbath  is  given,  remarkable  as  it  is  for  its  strictly  exclusive 
applicability  to  tho  Jewish  race,  is  rendered  still  more  remark- 
able by  tho  irresistible  proof  to  which  it  loads,  that  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Jews  was  never  to  become  tho  Sabbath  of  the  Christians.  The 
language  used  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  is  similar  to  that  which  is 
used  in  regard  to  other  Jewish  festivals.  Tho  covenant  of  which  the 
Sabbath  was  to  he  the  sign  is  spoken  of  as  a  perpetual  covenant  with 
the  children  of  kra<d  throughout  their  generations— a  sign  between 
God  and  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever.  In  like  manner,  it  is  said  of 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  :  '  Ye  shall  observe  the  Feast  of  Un- 
leavened I]rea<l ;  for  in  this  selfsame  day  have  I  brought  your  armies 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  therefore  shall  ye  observe  this  day  in  your 
gonorations  by  an  ordinance  for  cvor'f  (Exod.  xii.,  17).  Yet  no 
Christian  iloubts  but  that,  upon  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Broad,  although  directed  to  bo  observed  as  an 
ordinance  for  ever,  ceased  to  be  obligatory  upon  the  Jews,  and  never 
hocamo  obligatory  upon  Christians.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  tho  duty 
of  observing  the  Feast  of  tho  Sabbath, J  which  was  to  be  a  §ign  be- 
tween God  and  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever,  was,  upon  the  promul- 
gation of  the  gospel,  uo  longer  obligatory  upon  that  people,  and 
could  not  become  obligatory  upon  Christians,  unless  revived  by  a  new 
command,  which  it  never  waa."§ 

»  "  Moral  PhU..  il..  81." 

t  "  So,  ttbo,  it  is  siiid  in  the  gnme  chapter  i»s  to  llie  diij'  of  the  Paseovfr: 
•  This  doy  shall  ho  unto  you  for  a  niomorinl ;  am)  yc  shnll  keep  it  a  feast  to  the 
Lord  tliroughout  your  genenUions  ;  yo  shttU  kt'pp  it  n  ffost  hy  tin  ordlnnnce 
for  ever.'  (v.  14.)" 

X  "  Levit.  xsiii.  2,  3." 

5  The  .MoKair  Sabbath;  or.  An  Inquiry  into  the  iuj)pr>sf>«l  Precont  OMig«- 
tloii  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Fuurth  Coiiimandnient.  Dy  a  Knymna.  London,  1850. 
Pp.  15,  1<l. 


Bishop  Wttrburtoa  justly  observes,  that  "  nothing  but  a  rito  by  iii- 
stitiitioti  of  a  positivi^  law  coubl  sorve  for  a  sign  or  tokitn  of  a  ctwenaut  be- 
tween God  and  a  partii-iilar  seleetod  ppopio  ;  for  besides  its  ubo  for  a 
remcmhranrc  of  the  covenant,  it  was  to  serve  them  as  a  partitioH-voall 
to  separate  them  from  other  nations  :  and  this  a  rite  by  positive  insti- 
tution might  well  do,  though  used  before  by  some  other  people,  or 
evon  borrowed  from  them.  But  a  natural  duty  baa  no  capacity  of 
bein$c  thus  employed :  because  a  practice  observed  by  all  nations 
would  obliterate  every  trace  of  a  sign  or  a  token  of  a  covenant  made 
with  o«f."  Acconlin^ly,  he  is  olear  that  the  Sabbi\(h  was  a  pufniive 
institution,  which  tFie  Sabbatarians  were  misled  to  thirtk  monil,  partly 
by  the  fact  that  it  and  the  natural  duty  of  worship  hold  something  iu 
common,  namely,  "  the  sotting  apart  a  certain  portion  of  our  time  for 
the  service  of  religion  •"  and  partly  by  the  statement  generally  supposed 
to  be  made  in  Genesis,  and  respoctinie  which  ho  raises  no  doubt,  that 
the  Sabbath  was  imposed  upon  mankind  at  the  creation.  "  But  these 
Sabbatarians,"  says  he,  "  do  not  cousiiler  that  it  is  not  the  time  when 
a  command  was  xiven,  nor  even  the  author  who  frtxre  it,  that  discovers 
the  ela«  to  which  it  Ivelon^,  but  its  nature  as  discoverable  by  human 
reason.  And  the  Sabbath  is  as  much  a  positive  institution,  when 
given  by  God  to  Adam  and  his  posterity,  as  when  given  by  Moses,  tho 
roeawnper  of  God,  to  the  Israelites  and  to  their  posterity.  To  judge 
otherwise,  is  reducing  all  God's  commands  to  ono  aud  the  same 
species.'"* 

All  tho  attempts  which  I  have  seen  made  by  Sabbatarians,  to  ex- 
plain away  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  tho  appointment  of  the  Sab- 
bath as  a  sign  between  <iod  aud  tho  .lews,  liavo  proceeded  on  the  con- 
fusion of  a  8iqn  ill  tjeneral,  i.  e.,  something  employed  to  mean,  repre- 
sent, or  suggest  another  thing  ;  aud  a  siijn  of  u  cm'enant  brtwceit  tuo 
pnrtirs,  which  is  b. particular  kind  of  mn.  What  is  true  of  the  latter 
is  not  necessarily  true  of  the  former,  as  the  Sabbatarians  are  prone 
to  assume.  Tho  command  of  Closes  that  a  copy  of  his  injunction, 
"Thou  shah  love  tho  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,"  die, 
should  l>o  bound  by  the  Israelites  "'  for  a  sign"  upon  their  hands,  and 
be  as  frontlets  between  their  eyes,  and  be  written  ou  the  posts  of  their 
houses,  and  on  their  gates  (Deut.  vi.  5-9),  has  plainly  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  tho  qucstiou  before  us ;  there  was  nothing  incompa- 
tible with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  iu  their  being  com- 
manded to  wear  upon  their  hands,  and  between  their  eyes,  *'  a  sign" 
which  should  reuiiud  them  of  their  duty  to  God.  Besides,  the  Uiw 
t/,<t;//'(and  a  moral  law  it  unquestiiaiably  was)  was  here  not  the  siijn,  but 
tAc  tiiintf  fifjnijud,  or  intended  to  be  called  to  mind.  The  purpose  of 
ordering  the  sign  to  be  worn  is  evident  from  tho  whole  passage,  but 
especially  tho  12th  verse:  "Beware  lest  thou  forget  the  Lord  which 
brought  thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage." 

*  I>ivine  tjegotion  of  Moses.  B.  Iv.,  note  RUKK.-  "  Moral  datles,"  m^r 
RUhup  Hutler,  "  orUe  out  of  tlio  tititure  of  tin-  case  itiicif,  prior  to  exter- 
nal corainanil ;  I'ufilit/f  dutien  do  not  ari»c  out  of  the  nature  of  the  cam,  but 
from  cxteitinl  command  ;  nor  would  they  be  duties  ot  all,  were  it  uot  for  such 
conimnnd  received  from  liini  whose  crcuCures  iind  subjects  we  ar«."  llo  ineii- 
tioiii  the  externnl  worship  of  God  a.s  mi  ini)t«nco  of  a  tiiurai  duty,  "  though  uo 
particular  nuMlH  of  it  be  »o." — {Analog,  Pnrt  ii.,  ch.  1.) 
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That  Sabliaih-obeervancc  was  prescribed  at  tlio  creation,  is  an  idea 
which  has  never  been  generally  accepted  l>_v  thL-ologians,  even  iu  for- 
mer tiuios.  To  many  it  Boemed  unjustifiable  t^i  set  against  the  ;)iai»i 
statenitni  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  sign  bi)tw«ten  Ciod  and  the  kracliteH, 
a  mere  infertncc  from  the  statenieat  that  God  aanctifted  the  seventh 
day,  because  ho  then  rested  from  the  work  of  creation.*  But  now 
thai  astronuiuy  and  geology  have  upset  the  cosmogony  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  opinion  that  .Sabbath-observanee  was  prescribed  at  the  begin- 
ning to  the  whole  human  race,  hits  lost  even  the  scml>lance  of  plausi- 
bility. 

So  little,  howevor,  are  these  considerations  perceived  by  the  Sabba- 
tarians to  bo  a  stumbling-block,  that  they  actually  Hnd  in  the  t4<xts  re- 
ferred to  a  contirmation  of  their  own  views — thus  shewing  themselves 
worthy  allies  of  the  critic^  who  rejoice  in  tho  llfbrew  narrative  of  the 
creation  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  miraculous  knowledge  of  its 
writer.  In  short,  from  the  declaration  that  the  Sabbath  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  sign  between  Jehovah  and  tho  descendant*!  of  Jacob,  the 
Sabbatarians  infer  tliat  it  is  '•  a  sign"  between  Him  and  Uicmsehr.s, 
who  aro  ci>nsequently  bound  to  observe  it  (and  not  only  they,  but,  it 
would  seem,  all  other  Christians,  whether  Sabbatarians  or  not) :  and 
this  conclusion  they  reach  by  the  short  and  easy  method  of  assuming 
Vif  title  of  *'  tho  true  Israel''  or  "  people  of  God  ;"t — phrases  signify- 
ing iu  the  Mosaic  law  the  descendants  of  Jacob  alone ;  the  rticti  or 
" pcjjple'  who,  for  certain  purposes,  were  separated  by  God  from  all 
the  other  peoples  of  the  earth.  Accordingly,  it  is  proclaimed  by  the 
Sabbatarians  to  tlie  people  of  Scotland,  that  the  Sabbath  is  "  tho 
Imdfjf  of  oi'Ji  homage  to  Gotl,  and  the  secret  of  our  superiority  over 
other  lands,  iu  point  of  freedom  with  order,  and  of  progress  with  trau- 
quillity."J  And  it  is  magniloqueutly  reconledof  Sir  Andrew  Agnow, 
that  he  "regarded  the  Sabbath  as  'asiON  between  God  and  his 
people  for  ever ;'  and  that  every  step  towards  its  sanctilication  was  su- 
blimed in  his  eyes  as  the  harbinger  of  that  universal  reign  of  right- 


*  Milton,  fur  instance,  in  considering  "  on  wlia(  thej  ground  their  opinion, 
who  maintuiu  that  the  Lor<r8  day  is  to  be  observed  lu  set  apnrt  for  public  wor- 
ship by  divine  institution  in  the  nature  of  a  new  Sabbath,"  says:  — ''  It  is 
urged,  first,  that  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day.  This  is  true;  and  with  rea- 
aon,  inasmuch  aa  be  had  finifihed  a  great  vrork,  the  creation  of  heaven  and 
earth  :  if  then  we  aro  bound  to  imitate  him  in  hia  rect,  without  any  command 
to  that  effect,  (and  none  haA  jet  been  produced,)  we  are  equally  bound  to  imi- 
tate bi«  work,  according  to  the  fable  of  Promethens  of  old ;  for  rest  implies 
previou  labour.  They  rejoin,  that  God  hallowed  that  day.  Doubtless  he  hal- 
lowed it,  ag  touching  himself,  for  '  on  the  seventh  day  he  rested  and  wa?  re- 
iVeBhod,'  Esod.  xxxi.  17 ;  but  not  as  touching  us,  unless  be  had  added  an  ex- 
press commandment  to  that  effect ;  for  it  is  by  the  precepts,  not  by  the  exani]iie, 
even  of  God  liimself,  that  we  are  bound.  They  affirm  again,  that  the  Sabbath 
was  o1)«erved  previously  to  the  Mosaic  law.  This  is  asserted  with  more  confi- 
dfnce  than  probability  ;  even  if  it  were  so,  however,  <a  point  as  to  which  we 
are  altogether  ignorant,)  it  is  equally  certain  that  sacrificial  rit&>!,  and  distinc- 
tions betwi-cn  things  clean  and  unclean,  and  other  similar  observances,  were  in 
force  during  the  same  period,  which  neverthelo.ss  are  not  cla&scd  among  moral 
duties." — (TretUi$e  on  Vhriition  Doctrine,  p.  605-0.) 

t  i<ee  Dr  Lorimer  on  "  The  Protestant  and  Popish  Sabbath,''  p.  4, 
1  Appeal  to  the  Electors  of  Scotland  from   the   Comntltl-ce  of  the   dabbatti 
Alliance:  in  the  North  British  .'\d\ ertiser,  8th  Mav  X'^'t'i, 
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eousness  and  poace,  the  glory  of  which  shall  he  dimmed  by  no  doad, 
and  bounded  by  no  horizon."* 

It  will  bo  said,  however,  that  by  "the  trne  Israel"  and  "  Ood's 
people"  are  meant,  not  those  true  (hsceinhnts  of  Jncob,  and  that  chosen 
r<ire,  which  the  words  express  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  a  Ji'jnrtitive 
*'  Israel,"  the  saints  of  cvcy  racr  under  heavon.  So  be  it :  but  if  a 
new  Israd  may  be  thus  arbitrarily  (subs!  itutod  for  an  old  one,  surely 
we  are  at  liberty  (nay,  are  we  not  bound  in  common  sense  ?)  to 
substitute  also  a  new  for  the  old  sit/n;  and  if  so,  tlio  sign  which  1 
venture  to  propose  is  no  other  than  that  drcUircd  l\v  Jesus  himself  to  be. 
the  "  Imdty^  of  his  pfoph — "  Br  this  shall  all  MKy  know  that  yb 

ARE  MT  DISCIPLEH,  IF  YB    HAVE    LOVE    ONB    To    ANOTHEH."t       ThlS  IS 

the  badge  which  the  Apostle  Paul  (who  declared  to  tho  literally  "  true 
Israel"  that  they  were  at  lil^erty  to  "  esteem  every  d<ty  alike,")  has  so 
eloquently  extolled  in  his  Pii-st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  he 
says  that  without  it  all  other  "signs"  of  the  Christian  character 
are  in  vain  : — "  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  mon  and  of 
angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  souu<liug  brass  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  1  have  tho  gift  of  prophecy,  and  un- 
derstand all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge  ;  and  though  1  have  all 
faith,  so  that  I  could  roniovc  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
nothiuc;.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my  poods  to  feed  tho  poor,  and 
though  1  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  pro- 
fiteth  me  nothing."*  In  like  manner  ho  says  to  the  Colossians — "  Put 
on  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  hdovtd,  [i.  c.  as  the  Israel  of 
<4otl  ;  as  his  chosen,  separate,  and  favoured  people,]  bowels  of  mercies, 
kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suflering  ;  forbearing 
one  another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel 
against  any ;  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye.    And  above 

*  Mcmoir»  of  Sir  Andrew  Agncw,  by  Dr  M'Crio,  p.  350. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  it  nisy  be  hoped,  was  t<io  well  acquainted  with  Scripture 
phrw^ology  to  l»y  any  strees  upon  the  words  "  for  ever"  in  the  passage  nlwvc 
<|UOted  from  ExoduH  xxxi.  17 — and  which,  by  tho  way,  i*  Arre  tUjrteroutly 
udajittd  to  Subhatarian  jnirjMftt  by  the  mbititulion  of  *'  Goii'i  people''  for  "  the 
t/u'/i/rot  of  Israel.''  llul  shuuld  tiny  of  his  followers  think  the  phraae  impor- 
tant, I  refer  thcin  to  tho  OLrticIo!)  ETEttNAL  and  FoR  EVRH  in  Cruden's  Cott' 
«>r</<i«ir«,  where  the  truth  of  the  following'  remarks  which  there  occur  will  be 
found  lunply  demonstrated  by  the  paasage*  collected  under  the  titles  mentioned. 
'•  The  word*  (trrnnl,  /rufrlaniwj,  for  ever,"'  »»y8  this  laborioua  writer,  "arenome- 
tiroe*  taken  tor  a  long  time,  and  are  not  always  to  be  understood  strictly  ;  for 
example,  it  iw  said,  Gun.  xvii.  8,  '  I  will  give  to  tlice  and  to  thy  eeoil  the  land 
of  Canaan  lor  an  eiicrl'tttiiuj  poMessloti.'  And  in  xlii.  15,  '  1  will  give  it  to  thee 
and  to  thy  m^A  for  ever,'  that  in,  for  n  loug  space  of  time.  And  in  Gen.  xl\x. 
its,  wc  find  '  everlattinij  hilU,'  no  called  to  denote  their  antiquity,  stability, 
and  duration;  and  thia  expression  Li  used  to  shew  the  long  continuance  and 
durablenem  of  Joseph'6  blvsMng.  God  ])roniise8  a  throne  to  David,  an  etornal 
kingdom,  n  posterity  that  will  never  be  oxtinguighed ;  that  is,  that  his  and 
bl>  «4)n'9  empire  will  be  of  a  very  long  duration,  2  8am.  vii.  IG ;  1  Chron. 
xvii.  14  ;  that  if  will  be  even  ct-ernal,  if  hereby  the  kingdom  of  the  MesHiah  be 
undcriitoutl.  Tliu*,  '  Thou  (ihalt  be  our  guide  from  this  time  forth  even  for  ever  ;' 
that  in.  duriii;;  our  whole  liCo.  And  in  manj'  other  places  of  .Scripture,  aiuJ  m 
fHtrtiruUtr,  when  thr  word  ^  ff>r  tvrr'  it  (ipjjiied  to  the  Jfiiith  rilu  unJ yriviU'jt*,  it 
tnmimonhj  »i'jniji<t  no  morf  thtin  during  the  ttandiny  of  thnt  rainmanw*aUh,  or 
until  the  ronti'u;;  of  the  Afettiah,  Kxod.  lii.  14,  17  ;  Numb.  x.  8." 


oft 
t  John  xiii.  35. 


I  I  for.  ilii.  1-3. 
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all  tbese  things  put  uu  charity,  which  ia  the  bond  of  perfectness."* 
And  to  Titus  he  writes  of  the  Saviour  "  who  gave  himsolf  for  us,  that 
h«i  might  redeem  ua  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himsdf  a  m- 
ci'LiAit  rEoi'LE,  ZEALOUS  OF  GOOD  woicKs."t  How,  in  the  face  of  thpBO 
noble  passages,  the  Comniitteo  of  the  .Sabl>ath  Alliance  have  been  al)lo 
to  satisfy  theuisclvos  that  obedience  to  the  Fourth  Commandment  of 
the  Jewish  Decalogue  is  **  the  badge  of  our  homage  to  God,"  would 
be  a  mystery  most  inexplicable,  if  the  blindness  of  men  of  one  idea  to 
evenr'thing  that  clashes  with  their  notion  were  not  so  familiar  a  fact. 
Eyes  have  the  Sabbatarians  but  they  see  not,  and  ears  but  they  hear 
not,  when  Christianity  attempts  to  find  an  entrance  into  the  Judaical 
corner  of  their  minds. 

The  reason  why  some  of  the  Jewish  institutions  were  tolerated,  and 
even,  iu  the  case  of  abstinence  from  i"lol-ofteringa,  things  strangled, 
and  blottd,*  actually  enjoined  by  the  apostles  upon  the  Gentile  ron- 
verts,  was  evidently  the  cxpcdicuoy  of  lessening,  ha  much  as  possible, 
the  risk  of  otfence  to  Jewish  prejudices,  and,  by  thus  conciliating  the 
"  weaker  brethren,"  removing  what  was  found  to  be  a  source  of  disunion 
in  the  Christian  churches.§  ^Vhl.'n  the  necessity  for  such  concilia- 
tion ceased,  the  apostolic  injunction  became  of  no  eftect ;  and  few 
Christiana  now  think  it  their  duty  to  alstain  from  things  strangled 
or  from  blood.  || 

»  t'ol.  iii.  12-14.         t  Titus  ii.  14.         |  Acts  kv.  28.         §   8<?e  Rom.  xiv. 

II  "  Thi»  ChrUtian  Jews,"  wyi  Ilookcr,  "  did  think  at  the  fir«t,  not  only  then)" 
feclvcs,  but  the  ChrUtian  GentileA  also,  bound,  and  that  neceMariljr,  to  obM?rv« 
the  wbolo  law.  Thcrp  went  forth  certain  of  the  Beet  nf  PharL»PP8  which  did 
believe  ;  and  they  coming  unto  Antioch  taught,  that  it  wnji  ncceswiry  for  the 
Ucntileis  to  bo  cirrumoised  and  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses. — (Act*  xv.)  Whereupon 
there  (irew  diwtunRion,  Paul  and  Baraabasi  diiiputing  againflt  them.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  council  held  at  .leruaalem  concerning  thii«  matter,  was  finally 
ih'iB  :  '  Touching  the  Gentiles  which  believe,  we  have  written  nud  determined, 
that  they  observe  no  «unh  thing.'  — (.\ct«  xxi.  25.)  Their  protcfltation  by  letters 
in,  *  Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard,  that  certain  which  departed  from  us,  have 
troubled  you  with  words,  and  cumbered  your  minds,  saying,  Yo  must  bo  cir- 
cumcised and  keep  the  law  ;  know,  tliat  we  gave  them  no  such  comnmndment.' — 
(Acts  XV.  24.)  Paul  therefore  continued  still  teaching  the  tieiiiiles,  not  only 
that  Ihev  were  not  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  Aloses,  but  that  iho  observation 
of  those  laws,  which  were  necessarily  to  be  abrogated,  wiis  iu  tbuni  altogether 
unlawful.  In  which  point,  his  doctrine  was  misrepirted.  as  though  he  had 
everywhere  preached  this  not  only  concerning  the  Gentiles  but  also  touching 
the  .lews.  Wherefore  coming  utito  James  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  at  Jorusa* 
lem,  they  told  him  plainly  of  it,  saying,  '  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thou- 
sand Jews  there  are  which  believe,  and  they  are  all  xealous  of  the  law.  Now 
thev  are  informed  of  thee,  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews  wbicl)  are  amongst 
theUentiles.  to  forsake  Moses,  and  tayest,  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise 
their  children,  neither  to  live  after  the  customs.' — (Acts  xxi.  20.)  And  here- 
upon they  give  him  counsel  to  make  it  apparent  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  that 
those  flying  reports  were  untrue,  and  that  himself  being  a  Jew  kept  the  law, 
even  as  they  did.  In  some  things  therefore,  we  see  the  apostles  did  teach,  that 
tht-re  ought  not  to  be  conformity  between  the  Christian  Jews  and  Gentiles.  How 
many  things  this  law  of  unconformity  did  comprehend,  there  is  no  need  wc 
sliould  stand  to  cjamine.  This  general  is  true,  tliat  the  Gentiles  wei-e  not  made 
cimforntable  unto  the  Jews,  in  that  which  was  necessarily  to  cease  at  the  coming 
of  Christ.  Touc-hing  things  positive,  which  might  either  cease  or  continue  as 
(j(;casion  should  require,  the  apostles,  tendering  the  Xfal  of  the  Jews,  thought  it 
necessary  to  bind  even  the  Gentiles  for  a  time  to  abstain  as  the  Jews  did  from 
thing!  olFered   unto  tdoU,  from  blood,  iVont  things  itrnnglcd.     (Acta  xv.  28.) 
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Accordinjzly,  the  Sabbath  (whicli  Guntile  Christians  at  do  time  ob- 
■erred)  at  length  cesised  to  bo  kept  by  the  Christians  of  the  Jewish 
race  ;  and  the  Lord's  Day — a  festival  whith  it  was  reserved  for  the  in- 
genuity of  modern  times  to  identify  with  the  Sabbath,  and  call  by  it* 
pjiame* — gradually,  and  without  any  known  couiuiand  of  Jesns  or  his 
'Apostles,  came  to  }>e  oliservcd  as  a  day  of  worship,  thanksgiving,  and 
iVjoicing,  by  all  races  of  Christians  alike. 

Till  the  beginning  of  thi*  sixteenth  century,  the  Christian  Church 
appears  to  have  been  but  little  if  at  all  aniioyc<l  by  Judaising  mem-' 
hers ;  but  "  as  early  as  1516  (383*83  late  biographer  of  Calvin),  Eras- 
mus had  observed  with  regret  the  toudoncy  towanLs  Judaism  excited 
hy  the  revival  of  Hebrew  literature  uudor  the  auspices  of  Reuchlin  ; 
and  had  strongly  characterised  it  as  a  jicst  the  most  dangerous  to 
Christianity.^  This  preference  for  the  Old  Testament  became  a 
marked  characteristic  of  Calvin  and  his  followers.  It  was  signally 
displayed  by  Knox  and  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland,  and  subsequently 
by  the  English  Puritjins.J  Calvin  made  his  civil  legislation  8ub- 
wrvient  to  his  scheme  of  church  polity.  The  object  of  both  was  to 
found  a  theocratic  state  resembling  that  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses, 
of  which  he  himself  was  to  be  the  high  priest  and  prophet.  He  avows 
and  justifies  the  adoption  of  the  rigorous  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law 
in  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Perrara,  written  in  1564. §  But  though 
his  legislation  was  modelled  on  that  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  it  was 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  still  greater  severity.  The  following  parallel 
is  extracted  from  the  work  of  Calvin's  nxcni  biographer,  who  will 
not  be  suspected  of  a  design  to  give  an  unfavourable  view  of  his  legis- 

ThsM  decree*  were  everywhere  delivered  unto  the  Gentiles  to  bo  straitly  oh- 
•arred  and  kept — (Acta  zvi.  4.)  In  the  other  Brntten  the  Gentiles  were  free, 
■nd  the  Jews  in  their  own  opinion  utill  tied  :  the  a^KMUes'  doctrine  uuto  the 
Jew*  wa»,  '  Condeoin  not  the  Gentile  ;'  unto  the  Gvotile,  *  Despise  not  the  Jews.' 
— {Kou.  xlv.  10.)  The  one  »ort,  t)i<:y  warned  to  t»kc  heed  that  dcrupolosilv 
did  not  make  them  rigorous  in  giving  anadvlced  tenteuce  against  their  hrethrcD 
which  were  (Vee  ;  the  other,  that  thoy  did  not  become  scandaloiu  by  abusing 
their  liberty  and  freedom  to  the  offence  of  their  weak  brethren  which  were 
•cmpnloiu.  From  hence,  therefore,  two  conclu.<ioni  there  are  which  may  t>\\' 
dently  b«  drawn  ;  the  first,  that  whatsoever  conformity  of  po«itive  laws  tho 
kpoetles  did  bring  in  between  the  churchei  of  Jews  and  Gcntile«,  it  was  in  thiieo 
things  only  which  might  either  cease  or  continue  a  shorter  or  lunger  time,  as 
oeeasion  did  moat  r«<]uire ;  the  second,  tXat  they  did  nor  impo$t  ufinn  iht  thurtku 
tftk*  OtfttiU*  any  part  of  the  Jfw'  crdinanc^t  vith  bond  of  ntefttary  oMif /><r- 
pMuai  ob**rvMi0»  (a«  wy  all,  6«(A  hy  dotlrine  and  yrarliet,  actnou'ltdi/t),  but  only 
in  rMp««t  of  the  oooveniency  and  fitneas  for  the  present  state  of  the  church,  as 
iKaa  it  stood.  The  words  of  the  council's  decree,  concerning  the  Gentile*,  are, 
*  It  »e«iDed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  j'ou  no  more  burden, 
aaving  only  these  things  of  necessity  ;  abstinence  from  idol-offeringn,  from 
things  strangled,  and  blood,  and  from  fornication.'  So  that  in  other  things 
positive,  which  the  coming  of  Christ  did  not  n«ce«tArily  extinguish,  the  Gentiles 
were  left  altogether  free." — (Tlooker's  EccU*'(utkal  I'oUuj,  B.  !▼.,  %  11.) 

*  8(M  Note  V^  on  the  History  of  Modem  Sabbatarianism. 

t  ••  Krasmus,  Ep.  2^7." 

i  "  80  Ananias,  in  Ben  Jonson'f  AUhemitt .-  '  All's  heathen  bat  the  Hebrew.' '' 

S  "  '  CV«t  quo  Bur  ce  que  je  vous  avots  aU6gu4  que  David  nous  instruict  par 
son  exempio  de  hair  le^  ennemys  de  Dieu,  vous  regpr»ndez  qu*  c'estoit  pour  ce 
temps  16  du  quo!  soubs  la  loy  dc  rigueor  11  e^toit  perrai  de  lia'ir  lea  ennemys. 
Or,  Uadame,  ceate  giose  seroit  pour  renverser  toute  I'escriturc,  et  partant  11  la 
Ibat  tvir  eomma  peit«  mortelle.      Quoted  by  T>r  Henry,  Lfltn  CaJvtiu^  v.  4&1." 
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liUion  :  'The  rigour  of  the  Old  TMtament,  which,  in  announcing 
(iod*8  Anger  aud  justiee,  stepped  forth  on  nil  occjisiiiiis  with  th<!  pun- 
ishment of  dea(h  against  a  stiffncckod  people,  numifestly  prevails 
with  Calvin,  With  him,  as  with  Mosos,  the  spiritual  members  of  the 
state  ar*>  judges.  Both  are  jealous  for  God's  honour,  aud  therefore 
Calvin,  like  Moses,  punishes  idolatry  and  Id&spheray  with  death. 
Though  the  Mosaic  laws  do  not  mention  high  treason,  properly  so 
called— which,  however,  nevertheless  occurs  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  state — Calvin  places  it  in  the  same  catogorj'  with  treason 
against  (iod.  To  strikw  or  curse  a  parent  is  iu  both  codes  a  capital 
oileuce.  Id  both,  theft  h  only  followed  by  loss  of  freedom.  Both 
rigorously  punish  unchastity,  and  adultery  even  with  doalh.  Moses 
does  not  mention  suicide  ;  by  Calvin  it  is  branded  with  infamy.  With 
Moses  the  severest  punishment  is  stoning  ;  with  Calviu  ileath  by  fire. 
Moses  burnt  only  the  corpse  of  the  criiniiial.  Both  use  degradation 
as  a  means  of  puni.shment ;  but  infamy,  or  exclusion  from  the  com- 
munity, does  not  appear  in  the  Mosaic  law.'* 

"  But  although  Calvin  adopted  all  the  rigorous  precepts  of  the  Jew- 
ish dispensation,  and  indeed  went  so  far  in  many  instances  as  to  make 
the  code  of  Mo.se8  paramount  to  the  law  of  Christ,  yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  he  was  utterly  averse  to  that  grandeur  and  ceremony  of 
worship  which  distinguished  the  Mosaic  ritual.  The  souire  of  both 
these  characteristics  of  his  system  must  perhaps  be  sought  in  his  de- 
termination to  oppose  the  practice  of  Rome  at  every  point ;  for  they 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  consistent  stu<ly  of  the  Old  Testament. "f 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristics of  the  Scottish  and  English  Calvinists.  Slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly have  they  by  degrees  disengaged  themselves  from  the  prolific 
error  into  which  they  were  originally  led ;  and  although,  like  the 
author  of  The  Divine  Oriijin  nntl  Prrpdual  ObUmtiou  of  TithiS,  bi/  a 
CUnjifman  of  the  Churrh  of  Scotland,*  many  ministera  of  that  Church 
may  be  willing  even  now  to  argue,  on  Jewish  grounds,  fur  "  the  doty  of  a 
State  countenancing  and  supporting  t)n:  trui.  r(li<jion,  and  taking  cog- 
nisance of  breaches  of  the  first  as  well  as  of  the  second  table  of  the  law'' 
(p.  xiii.) ;  comparatively  few,  pcrhaiis,  are  prepared  to  embrace  in  all 
its  latitude  his  fundamental  proposition,  "  that  whatever  was  once  pre- 
scribed relative  to  the  general  worship  of  God,  or  the  duty  which  man 
owes  to  his  brother  man,  was  designed  to  be,  not  only  of  universal  use 
at  the  time,  but,  unless  modified  or  repealed  by  subsequent  communi- 
cations of  the  Divine  will,  of  perpetual  obligation." — (Page  42.)  "  This 
proposition,"  says  he,  *'  we  hold  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  in.'ititu- 
tions  of  the  Levitical  as  to  the  enactments  of  the  Patriarchal  dispen- 
sation. In  regard  to  both,  we  are  only  at  liberty  to  say  that  'such  and 
such  institutions  or  ouactmouts  were  designed  to  be  only  of  temporary 
obligation,  for  it  is  expressly  so  declared,  or  obviously  follows  fr<»m 
principles  developed  in  subsequent  revelations.'  But  without  sojue 
such  warrant  wo  are  not  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  any  part  of  the 

•  "P,  Heitry.  Leben  CftMni,  ii,  68." 

t  Life  of  Calvin,  by  Thomas  II.  I>yer.  p.  150-1.  London,  1850.— The  efl'ecU 
of  the  Judaical  notiont  wera  <]r«a(lful  in  Oertnany  ;  See  the  Wtttmh^ttr  lU- 
(rfeu-.Jan.  1852,p.  216. 

I  Edinburgh,  1841.  The  volume  it  livdlcated  to  Dr  I'balmera,  and  ita  re- 
jiated  author  is  now  a  Free  I'hurcfa  minifit«r  near  Kdiiiburgb, 


revelation  which  was  at  any  time  given  for  tlio  regulation  of  the  con- 
duct of  man." — (Ihid.)  Now,  however  startling  thia  proposition  may 
be  when  bo  olearly  enunciated,  it  actually  falls  short  of  tht'  principle 
which  is  tacitly  assumed  by  the  less  considerate)  .Saldmtarians,  who 
are  continually  quoting  this  declaration  of  Christ  to  the  Jews— 
"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  :  I 
am  not  come  to  destroy,  hut  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till 
heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled."*  And  in  reference  to  everv  Siihhntarian, 
it  appears  to  he  an  unanswerahle  argument  of  the  "  Clergj'man  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,"  that  "  the  obligation  to  consecrate  to  (^od  the 
tenth  of  ones  ini-ome,  in  as  binding  as  the  obligation  to  coasocrato  to 
him  thf  seventh  of  one* s  time." — (Page  xvi.)  Those  who  believe  that 
no  part  of  the  Jewish  law  ia  binding  upon  them,  can  assent  without 
inconvenience;  for,  on  their  principle,  to  be  "as  hiwhng"  as  n  Uuv 
which  does  not  bind,  is  to  be  not  binding  at  all.  But  no  upholder  of 
the  peqietual  and  univci-sal  authority  of  tho  Fourth  Oonimandmeut 
can  consistently  deny  the  obligation  which  the  Scottish  "  Clergyman" 
has  written  a  largo  and  learned  treatise  to  domon.'itrato.  And  those 
who  found  their  Sabbatarianism  not  on  the  Jewish  but  on  the  jxttri- 
archal  law,  will  find  that  he  can  give  them  as  good  roas<ms  as  their 
own,  for  a  ])atriarchal  law  of  tithes. "f 


♦  Matt.  T.,  17,  18. — Whotlier  the  porpooei  of  the  Jewish  Inw  have  not  "  all 
b««n  fulfllled,"  U  a  qucBtion  which  does  not  Mcm  to  oocar  to  the  quotera  of  thU 
p<i»sage  iu  Mupport  of  Purttanicftl  opinioas. 

t  One  of  the  arguments  for  snrh  r  law  is  thus  ridiculed  by  Selden  :  "  Abra- 
tinin  pmd  tithw  to  MelchiseiWk  :  wbut  thi-n  ?  It  was  very  well  don«  of  him  : 
It  do«s  not  follow  therefore  that  I  iiiu!>t  pay  tithes,  no  more  than  I  am  bound 
to  imitate  any  other  action  of  Abraham'*." — (Talle-Talk  ;  Wvrkt,  vol.  iii.,  part 
H..  p.  S072.) 

He  observe*,  also — "  It  is  rldtrulous  to  say  the  tithes  are  God's  pari,  and 
thorefore  the  clergy  must  have  them  :  why,  so  they  are  if  the  layman  baa  them. 
It  ii  as  if  one  of  my  Lady  Rent's  maids  should  be  sweeping  this  room,  and  an- 
other uf  them  shoold  come  and  take  away  the  broom,  and  tell  for  a  reason  why 
■he  ahould  part  with  it.  It  is  my  lady's  broom  :  as  if  it  were  not  my  lady's 
broom,  whicli  of  them  soever  had  it." — (Ibid.) 

This  tempting  subject  has  not  escaped  the  keen  eye  of  Cobbett,  who  tr«at«  it 
with  ht<t  usual  pungency,  lleforring  to  a  ti*act  published  by  the  Society  for  Pro 
moting  *"hri§tian  Knowledge,  and  written  by  "  a  Minister  in  the  Country  for 
the  use  of  liis  Parishtoncrs,"  he  asks  this  Minister  "  On  what  authority  he  calls 
the  tithe  '  God's  portion  ;'  in  what  part  of  his  word  God  lias  commandod  any 
portipti  at  all  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  be  given  to  a  (?hri8tian  Priest  ? 
Does  he  appeal  to  the  Mosaic  Law  j  Why,  then,  docs  be  not  keep  the  fSal'bnth 
and  not  the  Lord's  day  ?  why  does  he  not  kill  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and  ofl'cr  up 
burnt  olTerings  ?  Why  does  he  cat  blood,  baeon,  and  bares  ?  And,  particularly, 
why  does  he  not  content  himself  with  a  tenth  of  the  '  -incrmff,'  and  not  take  a 
t«nlh  of  the  cmf, ,-  and,  further,  why  dom  he  not  divide  his  tithe  with  '  the  po«»r, 
the  widow,  and  the  stranger,'  and  not  keep  it  all  to  himself  i  .And,  bceidcf  this. 
Why  does  he  not,  as  the  Lr.viTCS  did,  rt'm>M»e«,  for  himself  and  his  children,  oil 
f>th*r  worliU\f  poffniot**  ?  '  And  the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gales,  thou  Mialt 
not  forsake  him  ;  for  he  has  no  part  nor  inhtritamt  with  thet.' — Pcut.  xiv.  ^£7." 
— (Tuielw  Sirnuint.  by  William  ("obbett.  Serm.  xii.,  On  the  Duties  of  Parsona, 
and  on  the  Institution  and  Object  of  Tithes.) 

Koninmiii  i-'r^inklin,  in  his  MtnMtrt,  tells  uf  a  companion  of  his,  named  Koi- 
mcr,  who  wore  his  beard  at  full  length,  because  in  the  Mosaic  law  it  is  said, 

Thou  sbalt  not  mar  the  comers  of  thy  beard."     Kelmer  likewise  kept  the 
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By  this  grantl  urror  of  supposing  the  Jowisli  law  to  be  obligatorj 
on  Cliristians,  was  Jolm  Knox,  in  tho  sixteentli  century,  lit!  io  pro- 

MVcDth-dny  Sabbnth ;  ngreciag  in  tbi»  with  an  entire  sect  of  C'hi-i«tinns,  who 
continue  to  hr>bl  k  pUce  in  Evum't  Sktieh  of  the  yartuut  Ik^uminntiom  of  thr 
ChrurtnH  Wurl'L  Thrae  Juduiiierg,  who  art;  «o  much  mure  con«i«tetit  tb«n  usukI, 
Ukr  the  title  of  .Subbatnrians,  which  they  hnvo  a  hotter  right  to  than  the  hord> 
I>ay  Sabb&taristi!),  to  whom  it  \»  comuioiilv  Ajiplied.  But  though  Keiiner 
thought  himaell' boanti  by  the  Fourth  funimaiiilmcnt  and  tho  Inw  a^ain!)t  mar- 
ring the  bmrd,  it  dcKHi  not  npppar  whether  ho  looked  upon  nil  pftrts  of  the 
MuMic  code  »%  eijunllj  oblif(iitory.  Perhaps,  if  questioned  on  the  subject,  he 
would  rather  have  SHi-rificed  conaiatenry  than  hu\e  inniutaini>d  that  he  who 
fmit«»  or  curw«ii  his  father  or  mother  should  be  put  to  death  {Exod.  xxi.  16,  17  j 
JjAV.  XX.  9^;  that  stubborn  and  rebellious  sons  should  be  stoned  (l)eut.  xxi. 
18-21);  that  the  cornern  of  iield«  Ahould  b«  left  unreaped  and  the  gleanings  of 
tbe  harvest  onpithered  by  the  husbandman,  and  some  of  the  grapes  and  olives 
l«ft  anpulled,  for  the  u*e  of  the  poor  and  the  stranger  (Lev.  xix.  10  ;  Dent, 
zxiv.  19,  20) ;  that  field*  and  vineyards  should  not  be  sown  with  mingled  Me«>d, 
or  n  garment  mingled  of  linen  and  woollen  be  worn  (Lev.  xix  19  ;  Deut.  xxii. 
9-11);  or  the  corners  of  tho  bead  be  rounded,  as  well  as  the  corners  of  (he 
beard  marred  TLev.  xix.  '21) ;  that  an  ox  and  an  ass  should  not  be  put  together 
in  the  plough  (Dcut.  xxii.  10) ;  and  that  the  ox  should  not  be  muzxied  when 
he  Ireadeth  out  the  corn  (Deut.  xxv.  4.) 

>Some  of  these  regulationR,  and  others  which  no  sane  man  would  desire  to  see 
enforced  nmong  u!<.  are  attributed  by  Michaelift  to  the  necessity  which  Motoa  saw 
of  adapting  hi.<>  institutions  to  the  character  of  the  peo|)Ie  he  bad  X»i  deal  with. 

"  To  the  authority  of  those  more  ancient  usages  and  law*,''  says  he,  "  which 
MoMi  found  already  in  force,  wo  roust  oncribe  his  finding  it  ncce$tary,  on  civil 
ground*,  to  permit  certain  things  which  ho  could  hardly  have  approved,  or 
conld  only  have  considered  as  expedient  in  a  political  view.  For  laws  run  the 
risk  of  being  disrespected  and  disobeyed  when  they  oppose  deep-rooted  cus- 
toms, and  would  deprive  the  people  of  long-established  and  favourite  rights. 
A  legislator  who  attempt*  to  introduce  a  syitem  of  morality  too  strict  for  his 
Bubjocta,  will,  by  aiming  at  too  much,  gain  nothing,  and  only  pave  the  way  for 
their  more  audacious  and  extensive  traiisgrewiioii  of  his  Inwg  ;  and  what  they 
hove  successfully  tried  as  to  one,  they  will  soon  put  in  pi-aciice  as  to  others. 

"  Tho  expression  of  Christ  concerning  such  inveterate  custiims  \»,  that  '  MoKes 
suffered  them'  in  the  Israelites,  '  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts' 
{Matth.  xix.  8);  and  here  will  occur  to  every  one,  that  which  forms  the  greatest 
example  of  this,  the  ca.<^e  of  I>ivorce.  To  the  sumo  cluits  belong  Polygamy,  and 
the  marriage  of  a  childless  brotherV  widow,  and  the  right  of  the  blo«)d-avenger 
to  attack  and  kill  with  impunity,  in  nny  other  thnn  n  sacred  place,  the  perisun 
who  had  slain  one  of  his  relations.  This  right  will  hardly  be  reckoned  among 
the  laudable  institutions  of  nny  government.  It  wa«,  however,  a  right  which  the 
legij>lator  was  here  forced  to  tolerate,  because  it  was  connected  with  an  Ima- 
ginary sense  of  honour  which  he  could  not  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  th« 
people.  We  see,  from  the  experience  of  our  own  times,  of  how  liiile  avail  the 
severest  laws  have  proved  iu  repressing  an  evil  of  the  like  nnture.  The  grt-at- 
est  and  w'lsest  legislators  have  laboured  to  extirpate  the  foolish  and  futal  pi-ac- 
tice  of  duelling  ;  but  they  have  only  chewn  tho  world  how  impotent  laws  are, 
when  they  attack  an  inveterate  yuini  of  hvnuur.  >S'hoevcr  understands  the 
rightsof  the  blood-avenger  iu  all  their  extent,  will  certainly  not  regard  them  M 
less  mischievous  and  sanguinary  than  tlic  custom  of  duelling.     ..... 

"  This  leads  me  to  a  very  important  observation.  Moses  himself  extols  the 
wisdom  of  the  laws  which,  by  God's  command,  be  had  given  to  the  Israelites  ; 
and  he  does  so  ju<<tly.  But  tho  ideas  of  some  people  on  this  point  have  been 
carried  to  such  an  unfortunate  length,  as  to  contradict  Hcriplure  it.^elf.  He- 
cause  these  laws  proceeded  from  God,  it  has  been  inferred  iJmt  they  mu«t  be 
absolutely  the  best  possible  laws;  and  one  writer  on  Dogmatii:<i  bus  thenea. 
copied  lhi»  roiiclu-oion  from  another,  that,  although  I'iirisiinn  sovereigns  are  no 
ahatolutely  obliged  to  abide  by  the  civil  laws  of  ftloses,  yet,  since  the^  undoubt 
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claim  it  aa  God's  truth  that  the  civil  government  lay  under  a  sacred 
obligation  to  extirpate  unsparingly  the  opiuions  and  worship  of  the 
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edly  are  the  best  and  wiseat  of  lawn,  every  prince,  u  In  duty  bound  to  choos* 
wh«t  is  b«8t  for  bi«  subjects,  ought,  in  reafion,  to  imitnte  them  u  far  aa  po««ible, 
and  alwaja  adopt  ibt'in  in  preference  to  lu-at)iea  lawt<. 

"  Mow,  what  i»  thin,  in  fact,  but  to  in»iat  thut  thc>  civil  law  of  Mo«es,  vhich 
our  theology  liaa  exjx^lletl,  should  be  again  privately  intruduced,  an  \>y  a  Imek 
door  ;  Thu  Apostlo  Paul  dc^loreii,  without  any  exception,  that  the  Musaic  laws 
do  not  bind  iin ;  but  how  can  wb,  with  a  good  conscience,  have  otluT  laws,  If 
thvy  arc  the  best,  and  we  are  bound  to  follow  thi»  best  of  models  ?  They  may 
not,  it  i*  true,  immtdiattlx/  bind  uh,  but  they  do  so  mediauly,  through  the  inter- 
venlion  of  the  moral  precept,  '  Choose  what  is  best.' 

"  But  can,  then,  tho«e  divines  who  have  this  precept  in  their  creed,  under- 
■tand  it  rightly,  and  bold  it  for  true  in  all  its  extent  i  Certainly  not.  For 
caa  th«j  bolievu  that  a  Chriatian  ruler  is  bound  to  follow  Lite  cxnnipleof  Muses, 
In  allowing  polygamy  and  divorce  without  all  re§trHint  I  Put  this  i|ucstion  to 
them,  and  the  probability  in,  that  thi^y  will  go  too  far  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
maintain  that  a  ruler  were  guilty  of  a  sin  in  even  tolerating  such  things,  al- 
though Gi>d,  by  Aloaes,  allowed  them  ;  just  bs  if,  among  Christian  subjects,  no 
■xample  of  Israelilish  bardneM  of  heart  could  ever  be  found. 

"  From  fhi«  px.-Mnple,  we  dearly  perceive  that  the  Mosaic  laws  are  not  always 
the  best  in  thit  sense,  that  laws  more  holy,  and  more  consonant  to  morality, 
could  never  be  introduced  among  any  people.  But,  it  will  be  .nnid,  how  will  I 
obviate  the  difficulty,  that,  as  the  laws  of  God,  they  must  still  be  the  best  ? 
The  answer  is  easy.  They  arc  not  absolutely  so,  but  only  the  best  suited  to 
the  then  circumstances  of  the  people  ;  not  the  best  for  a  Platonic,  but  for  ao 
loraelitish  republic." — (Commmtarifj  on  tltf.  Laws  of  Motft,  vol.  i.  p.  16-19.) 

Michaelis  goes  on  in  the  next  two  sections  to  shew  that  "  Mosee  was  often 
obliged  to  abide  by  former  usage,  though  not  the  best ;  because  the  ulteration 
of  laws  is  dangcruus,"  no  that  his  laws  being  "necessarily  regulated  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  are  not  to  be  introduced  among  a  people  in  dif- 
ferent  circumstances."  Among  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  he  treats 
first  of  clim^^;  and  in  regard  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  observes,  "  Moiies 
prohibited  the  kindling  of  tire  on  that  day,  which  might  do  very  well  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  but  how  unsuitable  would  it  l>e  in  Norway  t  \)u  that  day,  also,  there 
durst  be  no  work  done,  not  even  in  harvest.  This  again  answered  quite  well 
in  that  country,  where  the  weather  at  that  season  i»  always  Bottled  ;  but  with 
tia,  and  »iill  more  toward*  th«  north,  where  the  harvest  is  later  and  more  pre- 
carious, Nuch  a  law  wouM  be  intolerable.  For  the  Sabbath  might,  amidst  u 
oourse  of  rainy  we«tht<r,  he  perha^fa  the  only  ilry  day  on  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  save  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  whs  on  that  day  forbidden  also  to 
prepare  and  dress  victuals,  which,  with  us,  were  equivalent  to  ordaining  a  half 
faMt-day  every  week,  llut  in  a  warm  country,  where  supper  is  the  principal 
meal,  the  .Sabbuth  might  and  would  be,  by  this  law,  a  duy  of  feasting  ■  Tor  it 
began  at  »un-»et,  and  the  meat  was  dressed  just  before,  in  the  Hfternoon  of  Fri- 
day."— (Pp.  'i\.  22).  He  conclude*  by  reiterating  the  opinion,  "  That  our  iegi.«- 
lators  arc  not  obliged  to  adopt  the  laws  of  Moses  as  universally  the  best.  If 
they  woiUd  wisely  imitate  his  example,  let  them  regulate  their  laws  by  the 
circuuistooces  of  the  country  where  they  are  meant  to  operate,  and  depart  the 
farther  from  Au  laws,  the  more  the  situation  of  their  subjecti  differs  from  that 
of  the  Israelitea." — (P.  28.) 

Prom  the  same  learned  writer  I  extract  the  following  illustrations  of  another 
branch  of  the  subject. 

"  In  giving,"  says  he,  "  a  theological  answer  to  the  question,  what  right 
Christian  parent*  have  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  their  children,  some  appeal 
to  Biblical  example*,  and  thence  endeavour  to  shew  that  cliildrcn  ought  nut  to 
marry  without  the  approbation  of  their  parents  ;  nay,  1  remember  to  have  met 
with  the  same  rvi<K>  drcidtndi,  even  xn  }Hridiotl  res(>onsea,  where  an  appeal  was 
mjule  to  /<i>i>i  VivifH  a*  well  at  humtn.     But  the  law  of  the  Hebrews  is  not  our 
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Roman  Catholics,  and  ^ven  to  maaaaere  the  members  of  that  commanion, 
man,  woman,  and  child ;  and  that  this  wan  a  duty  so  incumbent,  that  in 
eaae  of  remiasnen  of  the  nia{L:istrate,  it  devolved  upon  the  people  a( 
large.*    The  same  religious  "  truth"  continued  in  repute  until  the 

role,  and  their  exam/'le  unynUI  frrovt  mort  than  tfiey  U'Ao  <fuote  it  dttirt,  vit.,  iA«l 
parfnit  have  a  ri^ht  Ut  marry  thnr  eJuUrtyt  to  pfrronf  tv^om  thr%f  km«v  not,  witttomt 
thsir  eonfnt,  onH  fprn  to  nil  thetr  daurjhttrt.'' — (Vol.  i.,  p.  445-6). 

*  [''or  iiroof  of  lhi«,  *»>#  the  FVIioburgb  Kevlpw,  vol.  xivii.,  p.  166;  asd 
M'Crie's  liife  of  Knox,  Period  vju.,  p.  278  of  the  6th  edition, 

t>r  Clinlmurs,  in  Li«  Seroioii  on  th«  U«sp<'ct  due  to  Antlqaitv,  Inmenta  in 
eloquent  Ijing^uagt!  the  stem  severity  with  which  Knox  and  his  brother  Ke- 
fnrmers  tbouj^bt  it  their  duty  to  treat  tbeir  Roman  fatholic  countrymen. 
••  After  hovinj;  wroNted  from  Pop«ry  its  armour  of  intolerance,  wa«  it  ripht,'" 
he  iL<tk«>.  "  to  wield  that  very  armour  against  the  enemy  that  had  fallen  i  After 
hBriog  laid  it  proetratt*  by  the  use  alone  of  a  «piritual  weapon,  was  it  rij^ht  or 
nacessary,  in  order  to  Iceep  it  prottrmte,  to  malie  a*e  of  a  carnal  one  i — thus  re- 
Terslug  the  characters  of  that  warfare  which  Truth  had  sustaiDcd,  and  with 
Ruch  triumph,  against  Falsehood  ;  and  vilifying  the  noble  cause  by  an  oaeoclatft 
fo  unseemly  a»  that  whirb  the  power  of  the  SUte  can  make  to  l>ear  on  the  oow 
^■armed  and  cubjagated  minority.  Barely  the  very  strength  which  won  for 
Protettantinn  ita  ascendency  in  theM  realms  is  competent  of  itself  to  preaerTC 
It;  mod  if  argameut  and  Srriptiire  alone  have  achieved  the  victory  over  false- 
hood, why  not  con6de  to  argument  and  Scripture  alone  the  maintenance  of  the 
truth  ?  It  is  truly  instructive  to  mark,  bow,  on  the  moment  that  the  forc4-s  of 
the  statute-book  were  enlisted  on  (he  side  of  Proteitantism,  from  that  rooment 
Popery,  armed  with  a  generous  indignancy  against  its  opprpt^ars,  put  on  that 
moral  strength  which  persecution  always  glvej  to  every  r»u»e  that  is  at  once 
honoured  and  sustained  by  it.  O,  if  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  had  but 
kept  by  their  own  spiritual  weapons,  when  the  cause  waa  moving  onward  in 
such  prosperity,  and  with  such  triumph!  But  when  they  threw  aside  argu- 
ment, and  brandished  the  ensigns  of  authority,  then  it  was  that  Truth  felt  the 
virtue  go  out  of  her  ;  and  Falsehood,  inspired  with  on  energy  before  unknown, 
planted  the  unyielding  footstep,  and  put  on  the  resolute  dcfiaDct>.  And  now 
tliat  centuries  have  rolled  on,  all  the  influences,  whether  of. peMpasion  or  of 
power,  have  been  idly  thrown  away  on  the  firm,  the  impracticable  counteiianoe 
of  an  aggrieved  population.'' — (Seraton*  on  Ptiblie  (katriont,  p.  152.) 

The  allusion  here  is,  of  coarse,  to  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  assuredly  tb* 
raproof  is  not  less  needed  now  by  Protectants  than  it  was  La  1827,  when  th* 
•vrmon  was  preached.  We  ttill  need  to  be  reminded,  that,  by  oppressive  or 
insulting  Icgiflation,  the  glories  of  martyrdom  are  transferred  to  the  holders  of 
the  opinions  we  desire  to  extirpate, — "and  superstition,  which,  in  a  land  of 
perfect  light  and  perfect  liberty,  would  hide  her  head  as  ashamed,  gathers  a 
title  to  ri^spect,  and  stands  forth  in  a  character  of  moral  heroism,  because  of 
the  injustice  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  her."— f/Ji'd.  p.  184  ;  Ser- 
mon on  the  EiTect  of  iicn's  Wrath  in  Keligious  Controversies.)  The  hint  may 
ttiU  be  useful,  that  "  When  there  is  proud  or  angry  intolcnince  on  tbt»  side  of 
truth,  it  must  call  forth  the  reaction  of  a  *ttllen  and  determined  obstinacy  on 
the  side  of  error.  Men  will  submit  to  be  reasoned  out  of  an  opinion,  and  mor? 
especially  when  treated  with  respect  and  kindness.  But  they  will  not  submit 
to  be  cavalierly  driven  out  of  it.  There  is  a  revolt  in  the  human  spirit  against 
ooDtempt  and  contumely,  insomuch  that  the  soundest  cause  is  sure  to  suffer  from 
the  help  of  such  auxiliaries." — (Rid.  p.  179.)  These  are  truths  which,  says 
Hr  rholmers,  '"  it  can  require  no  very  deep  insight  into  our  nature  to  per- 
ceive ,"  and  ifsio,  shallow  indeed  is  the  insight  of  thojte  unify  agitators  who  lake 
the  lead  in  "'  Protestant  Associations,"'  and  make  our  pulpits  ring  with  their 
iropasAinnod  denunciations  of  the  followers  of  the  SIsn  of  Jiin  !  To  their  seal 
on  behulf  of  what  they  regard  as  God's  truth,  I  r,m  as  far  ns  posfible  from  ob- 
jecting ;  on  the  contrary,  I  cordially  assent  to  the  proposition  of  Dr  Chalmeni, 
that  "  it  is  the  (lart  of  man,  both  to  adopt  and  to  advocate  the  truth,  lifting  '  hia 
sealous  testimony  in  its  favour.'"     But  with  hint  I  arid — "  Vet  there  Is  surely 
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tins  of  Locke,  who  aetually  found  it  necessarj  to  prove  that  the  injunc- 
.  fiT^D  to  the  Jews  ill  early  times  to  sUy  the  CanaaaitUh  idol*- 
ten,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  rules  of  conduct  for  the  Gcnlilea.* 
Samuel  Rutherford,  it  is  true,  in  his  elaborate  work  against  rt-li- 

fiouB  liberty,  is  so  i-elenting  as  to  concede  that  the  example  of 
oshaa  "  will  not  warrant  us  to  make  war,  and  destroy  with  the  sword, 
all  the  Indiana  and  idolaters  on  earth,  and  to  compel  them  to  worship 
the  true  God  in  the  mediator  Christ,  without  preachins:  first  the  gos- 
pel to  them :    nor  can  it  warraat  m  to  kill  evtry  ignorant  blinded 

,  Wpist  with  the  sword  ;  nor  can  we  deny  but  what  Eiias  and  Paul  did 
against  false  teachers  was  by  extraordinary  impulsion,  because  the 
ordinary  magistrate  would  not,  as  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  could  not, 
through  ignorance  of  the  gospel,  punish  perrerters  of  the  truth  :  fntt 
9urty"  he  adds,  **  thtse  exampki  prove  corpttral  an4  tomdime*  cfipit/tl  pua- 
ukmemt  ought  by  the  maijiftratc  to  hf  injlicled  on  ail  biasjJiemen,  i>ii  ali 

irnij^miiart  of  idolatry  and  faXtt  voTiJiip,  nt  Esod.  32,  and  Levit.  ^b.'*\ 
What  was  su  clear  to  Knox  and  Rutherford  is  not  now  found  to  be 
God's  truth  eren  by  the  most  violent  enemies  of  Popery  among  sane 
educated  men ;  nor  do  we  now  conceive  it  to  be  a  duty,  as  our 
forefathers  did,  either  to  burn  witches,  or  to  abstain  from  taking 


•  w»7  of  itnTi-g  this  in  the  spirit  of  ctkArity ;  and  while  atrenDoua,  while  vttn 
unr"  '1^''   io   the  •rgument,  it   i«   possible   mrelj  to  observe   all   tbe 

wm<<  lUlencM  and  good-will,  in  these  baUles  of  the  faith." — (P.  ISO.) 

*   -■  tier  conoeming  Toleration,  pp.  51-53. 

t  A  '  ;  >  >i>patation  again«t  Pretended  Liberty  of  Conacienee.  By  Samuel 
RutlitrnoiLi,  i'rofejsor  of  Dirinitj  La  the  University  of  6t  Aodrewa.  London, 
1651.     P.  183. 

Biahop  Heber,  in  fniintaining  that  idolatry,  being  a  crime  against  God 
and  not  agaiatt  man,  w  not  punishable  by  human  authoritr,  obMrvM  that 
*'  the  precedent  of  the  Jewicb  law  cannot  avail  to  lead  us  to  a  different  canclu- 

B ;  liBoe,  that  whidt  might  be  ejipedient  and  ncceanry  under  the  peculiar 
^dmrnstaiioea  of  their  theocracy.  \»  no  example  for  a>  who  lire  under  ditpen- 
>ationa  entirely  different ;  and  sinre^  thoogfa  God  may  be  cnnceivad,  as  Be  did 
Ld  this  instance,  to  delegate  a  part  of  his  power  to  a  particular  magistrate,  yet 
other  magistrates,  who  have  no  such  express  commission  or  direct  command, 
would  be  guilty  of  naurpation  no  leas  than  cruelty,  if  they  presonod  to  deter- 
miae  on  tiic  coaduct  of  another  man's  servant." — (//</«  of  Jtrtmif  Taflcr, 
p.  216.) 

This  is  a  very  different  doctrine  from  that  of  Knox  and  Rutherford,  liilloe- 
pie,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  colleague  of  Rutherford  in  the  West- 
mlaatar  Asaemblj,  expreesea  the  Presbyterian  notion  of  those  days  as  follows  : 
— **  I  do  heartily  acknowletige  that  what  we  find  to  have  been  an  ordinance  or 
an  approved  practice  in  the  .fewish  church,  ought  to  be  a  rule  and  pattern  to 
u>,  such  things  only  excepted  as  were  typical  or  temporal,  that  is,  fur  which 
there  were  special  rrasons  proper  to  that  infancy  of  the  church,  and  not  com- 
mon to  us." — (jSttnm'r  Rrni  lUotiomatuf,  b.  i.,  eh.  1  ;  in  Ttte  Pr^tt^ttriaik't  Ar- 
moury, vol.  li^  p.  1.  1  '■\.  IS-Ux)  Here  is  the  graml  I  i  -1  miaUke 
of  assuming  that  tb'  >  was  im{ios«d,  nut  on  tit*  J  ^but  on 
a  /•crM'in<Hi  rftiritaal  i:.ju  i  jiiej  ibe  Visible  I'hurch.  which  \iion  mjipcncd  tfi 
include  only  Uie  .lews  ami  their  proselytes,  hut  now  fi.iii»ist«  of  aU  true  di»- 
dples  of  Jesus  Christ.  Even  if  we  gr%nt  this  assunipiion  however,  still,  who 
•hialt  decide  wkat  things  were  typical  or  tom|>oral,  and  m>Aoc  ordia«ncea  had 
special  reaion»  pmiwr  lo  the  infkncy  of  the  church  I  Kor,  as  Baxter  well  oh- 
>  eanrea,  "  rr                      .^n  lA^  proof  of  a  parity  of  rtaton,  »kieJt  puU  us  upon  ttyinif 

•ss  kardi  Utt  u«  ihMis  saorv  of  tlWrtat«m$  of  9U  tk^M  tows."— <  D'orl*. 

ml.  Kt^  p. «:.; 
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interest  for  money.*     Many  years,  however,  will  probably  elapse  bo- 
fore  tlio  ffl'ert*  of  the  mintako  liore  exposetl  will  disappear  from  tlie 
theological  literature  an«l  traditional  notions  of  the  Scottish  people. 
Dr  Chalmers,  iti  a  letter  to   ijir  Andrew  Agncw  in  1839,  thus 


•  "  Usury"'— by  which  waa  rormerly  meant  any  r«to  of  interest  of  money 
— ii  specilieii  in  thp  Ij»ri;er  Wettniinater  Catechism  u  one  of  the  Bin*  forbidden 
in  the  Eighth  (.'ommandment  (lee  Qutnhu  1421 ;  althooffh  Calvin,  in  a  passage 
(|iioted  by  Profcicsor  Plnyfair  in  the  Eneyclt>i><rdia  Briiannica,  vol.  i.,  p.  233, 
ami  which  that  excellent  writer charaeteri sea  as  "  a  clone  snd  loji-jeal  argument, 
not  anirortliy  of  Mr  Benthani"'  (p.  16),  had  strongly  opposed  what  in  bin  day 
•nd  long  afterwords  waa  tbe  prevalent  opinion  on  the  subject.  "  How  many 
father*  of  the  church,"  exclaimB  Michnelis.  "  in  their  zeal  for  the  Mosaic  law, 
condemned  the  taking  of  intere»t,  which  in  alra  reprobated  by  the  Canon  law  !" 
- — (Commtntnritii  on  the  Liiurt  of  Mom,  tranitlated  by  .\lex.  Smith,  D.R.,  vol.  i., 
p.  27.)  Even  m*  acute  and  liberal  a  thinker  as  Hales  of  Eton  failed  to  emanci- 
pate himnelf  from  the  ancient  prejudice  ;  as  appears  from  a  "  Lett<;r  to  a  Lady," 
in  which,  at  her  request,  he  delivers  hii  opinion  on  th<' question.  ''  I  am  much 
disquieted,"  mys  he,  "  that  your  ladyship  should  demand  my  judgment  in  a  cue 
wherein  it  can  do  you  bo  little  service  :  for  to  speak  the  truth  at  iir»t,  the  mat- 
ter about  which  you  pleane  to  make  enquiry,  I  could  never  yet  incline  to  favour. 
It  is  true,  that  traffic,  and  merchandiae,  and  all  dealings  in  stock  of  money,,  will 
utterly  fail,  If  way  be  not  given  to  usury  :  and  therefore,  in  commonweaUhs, 
and  so  in  ours,  the  moderate  use  of  it  by  law  iii  to  be  rated.  Bnt  wh/it  thall  v-e 
$ay  4o  Oud  himitel/,  who  evrryithtrf  dtcriet  it  ?  Whal  nnlo  all  pood  men,  hotk  Klhnif. 
and  t'hri'tmw,  H'A.i,/or  m'ivy  hnndrrd  yean,  have  Jitill prot'sttd  ngaiiut  it?  For 
Ut  all  records  be  l<x>kcd  into,  and  it  will  appear  that  John  Calvin  was  the  first 
good  roan  thni  ever  pleaded  the  lawfu]nc«s  of  it.  Indeed  when  he  had  once 
brokan  the  ice,  many  good  men,  at  least  they  seem  so,  ventured  to  wade  after 
him  ;  but  with  what  success  God  knows;  for  man  cannot,  till  it  be  too  late  ; 
since  none  can  discover  what  account  they  have  or  shall  make  at  that  day.  To 
tliink  it  safe  to  walk  in  the<ae  men's  steps  is  more  than  I  dare  advise  you  to  ; 
since  we  live  not  by  example,  but  by  precept." — {Warkt  of  John  IlaUt,  vol,  i., 
p.  201 ;  cd.  1765.; ' 

Seldeo  tayi  in  hit  Table  Tnik:  <'  Would  it  not  look  oddly  to  a  stranger  that 
should  come  into  this  land,  and  hear  in  our  pulpits  usury  preached  against;  and 
yet  the  law  allow  it  ?  Many  men  use  it,  perhaps  some  churchmen  themselves. 
No  bishop  nor  ecclesiastical  judge,  that  prctemls  power  to  punish  other  faults, 
dares  punish,  or  nt  least  does  punish,  nny  man  for  doing  it." — {Work*,  vol.  iii., 
Part  ii.,  p.  2075.)  Baxter  discusses  the  question  at  some  length  in  his  Ckri*' 
tian  IHrtclonj,  and  determines  that  in  certain  cases,  "  some  such  gain  or  usury 
is  lawful  and  commendable;"  t.  *.,  when  it  is  not  "against  either  justice  or 
charity."— ( Ifor/:*,  vol.  vi..  pp.  319,  326.)  Can  it  be  doubted  that  for  teorhing 
thu»,  ho  Was  denounced  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  as  one  who  sanctioned, 
a  most  lliigrant  violation  of  Ciod's  law  \  Milton,  io  like  manner,  restricts  his 
condemnation  of  usury  to  that  "  which  is  taken  from  the  poor,  or  of  which  the 
tolo  object  is  gain,  and  which  is  exacted  without  a  regard  to  charity  and  jus- 
tice ;  even  as  any  other  species  of  lucrative  commerce  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit 
would  be  equally  reprehensible." — {Trtatit*  o«  Chriilian  Doctiine,  p.  676.)  By 
Milton,  indeed,  as  we  formerly  saw,  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  code  is  utterly 
repudiated  ;  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  often  (under  the  influence 
probably  of  early  habit)  departs  in  practice  from  the  principle  which  in  tho 
nbatract  ho  so  di>cidi-dl)'  maintains.  Thus,  it  is  by  quotations  from  tht  Old  Testa' 
ment  txrlutivelt/  that  bo  supports  tbe  assertion,  that  '•  tbe  lowfulncs.s  of  oaths  Is 
evident  from  the  express  conimnndniont  as  well  as  example  of  GoU." — ('/ft.,  p.  579.) 

As  tho  taking  of  a  fair  rate  of  interest  for  money  is  now  as  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  as  fornjerly  it  was  held  to  be  sinful, 
the  foregoing  extracts  afford  us,  I  think,  as  imjtreasive  a  warning  as  conld 
be  found,  agninist  the  besetting  sin  of  assuming'  it  as  certain  tbat  our  notions 
«ire  identlcftl  with  God's  (ruth. 
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maintains  tho  univorsil  iind  pcrijetiiiil  obligatiou  of  tiie  Fourtli  Cutii- 
iiiAmlment :  **  That  the  Sabhath  law  ta  not  of  temporary  obllgatioo, 
like  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  older  economy,  is  ohvioas  from  tin 
jtlnce  which  it  hohh  in  the  Decalof/iw — that  unrepealed  code  of  religion 
and  morality — where  it  stands  enshrined  among  those  duties  to  God 
upon  the  one  side,  and  those  duties  to  man  upon  the  other,  which 
are  all  of  them  of  immutable  and  everlasting  obligation."* 

Now,  if  to  hold  a  place  in  an  abrogated  code  of  laws  which  were 
imposed  upon  a  single  nation  and  its  voluntary  adherents,  in  a  little 
corner  of  Asia  ;  if  to  hold  in  such  a  rode  a  place  l>etwecn  two  sets  ol' 
procepte,  enjoining  the  perf«»rmance  of  natural  and  eternal  dutieH,  be 
enough  to  give  tho  character  of  a  iiatura!  duty  to  what  was  no 
natural  duly  before,  then  does  the  place  which  the  .Sabbath-law  holds 
in  the  Decalogue  prove  both  its  ererlusting  obligation,  which  Dr  Chal- 
mers here  asserts,  and  its  ««M'f>\S(jir obligation,  which  ho  tacitly  assumes. 
This  argument,  however,  is  plainly  inadmissible  in  iljiclf,  and,  if  good 
for  its  purpose,  would  lead  to  tho  very  inconvenient  conclusion  that 
•very  positive  Jewish  litw  whuli  is  delivered  along  with  laws  ordain- 
ing the  iMjrforniance  of  natural  duties  must  be  obligatory  on  us.  Of  this 
sort  are  tho  laws  for  the  olwervance  of  the  Sabbatical  year  and  three 
annual  feasts,  in  Exodus  xxiii.,  where,  after  sundry  moral  precepts, 
we  read  a^  follows:  *'  Also  thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger  ;  for  ye 
know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  And  six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  shalt  gather  in 
the  fruits  thereof:  But  the  seventh  year  thou  shall  let  it  rest  and 
lie  still ;  that  tho  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat :  and  what  they  leave 
the  k>astsof  the  field  shall  eat.  In  like  manner  thou  shalt  deal  with 
thy  vineyard,  and  with  thy  olivcyard-  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy 
work,  and  on  the  seveiith  day  thou  slialt  i-ost :  that  tliiiie  ox  and 
thine  aas  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid,  and  the  stranger, 
may  be  refreshed."  Then  follow  injunctions  to  make  no  mention  of 
the  names  of  other  gods,  and  to  keep  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  three 
times  in  the  year. — Besides,  it  might  as  justly  be  argued,  from  this 
proximity  of  the  Sahbath-law  to  laws  confe&seitly  [losiiive,  that  it  has 
ttothintj  natural  in  it,  jis,  from  its  being  Hanked  in  the  Decalogue  by 
Biorttl  precepts,  that  it  i«  natural,  and  consequently  of  everlajsting  ob- 
ligation ;  which  conclusion  against  its  morality  would  be  strengthened 
hy  the  fact  already  noticed,  that  in  Lev.  xxiii.  2,  the  Sabbath  is  men- 
tioned indiscriminately  among  "tho  feasts  of  the  Lord."  Must  we 
conclude  from  the  repeated  injunction,  "  Ye  shall  keep  my  Sabbatha, 
and  reverence  my  sanctuary"'  (Lev.  xix.  30  ;  xxvi.  2),  that  the  duty  of 
revereucing  the  temple  iit.lerusalem  wasincurrtbent  on  the  Oentilos,  as 
thf  duty  of  keeping  h(dy  the  Salibath  is  said  to  have  been  and  to  be  i 

Another  eminent  writer,  Dr  Graves,  in  his  elaborate  Lecturer  on 
thr.  ttitUiteuth,  has  stated  further  grounds,  on  which,  though  with 
(.'videnl  hesitation,  he  at  last  brings  himself  to  assert  the  universal 
obligation  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  After  commenting  on  them 
he  proceeds  as  follows  :  "  Such  is  the  substance,  and  such  the  im- 
portanco  of  the  J>ocalogue,  Shall  we  then  censure  and  despise 
the  Jewish  law,  as  a  system  of  mere  external  and  useless  veremonios, 


*  Stemoin  of  Sic  Andrew  Agnew,  p.  347, 
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wlion  it  pvidently  places  this  groat  summary  of  moral  duty  at  tho 
head  of  all  its  institutions ;  and,  in  the  very  mode  of  its  promulga- 
tion, stntnps  it  with  a  sarrednoss  and  authority,  suitc<l  to  it-s  natural 
preMmiim-nre  ?  For,  lot  it  be  remembered,  (hat  the  Dccaloguo  alono 
was  promulgated  to  tlie  Jews  not  by  tho  iutorniediato  ministry  of 
their  legislator,  but  directly  to  tho  assemlded  nation,  by  tho  voice 
of  God,  i^uing  from  the  glory  on  tho  top  of  Sinai.  Thus  docs  tho 
Jewish  legislator  appeal  to  his  nation  in  attestation  of  this  fact  : 
'  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  statutes  and  judgments  which  I  speak  in  your 
ears  this  day.  The  Lord  our  (rod  ma<lo  a  covenant  in  Horeb  :  tho 
Lord  made  uot  this  covenant  with  our  fathers,  but  with  us,  oven  us, 
who  are  all  of  us  alive  unto  this  day.  Tho  Lord  talked  with  you 
fj&oe  to  face,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,*  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  your 

*  Dr  GravcB  here  omite  a  p&reDthotical  sentence  forming  verse  5,  viz.,  ''  I 
Stood  l>et«r(H'a  th«  Lord  and  jon  at  that  time,  to  ihew  you  the  word  of  tbo 
Lord :  for  ye  were  afraid  by  reason  of  the  Are,  and  went  not  up  into  tl»o 
mount."  By  tims  garbling  the  passage,  he  gcenis  to  betray  a  conRciniuneas 
tbat  these  words  would  bave  contradicted  his  aimcrtton  that  the  Decniogae  was 
spoken  dirtttly  by  (jod  from  the  top  of  the  mount  to  tho  Israelites  at  tho  foot 
of  it.  Not  only  spontaneous  fear,  but  a  most  imperative  command  and  solemn 
Warning  which  they  had  received,  prevenK'd  them  from  going  up  with  Mosea 
(see  Exod.  xix.  12,  13,  21,  23,  24) ;  nor  do«H  it  appear  from  the  rest  of  that 
narrative,  any  more  than  from  Deuteronomy  v.,  that  the  Ton  fommandmeata 
were  spoken  dir^eUy  to  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  preceded  iti 
Exodus  by  the  following  words  :  "  8o  Moses  went  down  unto  the  people,  and 
spake  unto  them.  And  God  spake  all  these  words,  saving,  I  am  the  I^rd  thy 
Ood,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage." — (xix.  26  ;  xi.  1,  2.)  This  appears  to  mean  that  Moses  repeated  to 
th«  Israelites  what  God  had  spoken  to  him  ;  ns  if  the  passage  liAd  run  thus — 
"  So  Hoses  went  down  anto  the  people,  and  spake  unto  them  as  follows  :  '  And 
God  spake  all  these  words,  saying,  &c.' ''     Dr  Graves  bas  garbled  also  vera«  6. 

It  IB  remarkable  that  Dr  Chalmers,  who,  in  bis  Evidtntct  of  ih«  Chriitian  Re- 
velation, B.  iv.,  cb.  1.  (vol.  it.  p.  2.%-7  of  the  last  edition),  has  collected  from 
the  Fcntatouch  a  history  of  the  tables  of  stone  upon  which  the  Decalogue  was 
written,  omits  the  27th  and  28tli  verses  of  Exodus  xjcxiv.,  and  takes  n  leap  from 
verso  1st  of  that  chapter  to  verse  4th  of  Deut.  x.  By  comparing  Exod.  sjrxiv, 
27,  28.  with  Deut.  x.  4  (iw  I  have  done  on  p.  96),  a  reason  may  W  discovered 
for  thus  abruptly  quitting  the  narrative  in  Exodus  at  the  end  of  the  1st  verse, 
and  completing  the  history  of  the  tables  from  another  book.  The  inconsisteDCj 
between  the  omitted  passage  and  those  which  he  has  quoted,  must  have  per> 
plexed  Dr  Chalmers  not  a  little.  It  is  one  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  anywhere  mentioned  in  the  course  of  my  reading.  Neither  it  nor  the  dis> 
crepance  between  tho  two  editions  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  noticed  in 
tho  collection  made  by  Dr  Graves  {Lectttrr*  on  the  /VnfatetwA,  2d  od.,  vol.  i,,  p. 
3il2.  rt  t«'].,  App.  sect,  i.)  of  the  "  Texts  which  have  occasioned  doubts  whether  the 
Pentnteuch  was  written  by  Moses  himself,  or  compiled  at  come  later  period." 
Lb  Clcrc,  who  at  first  drew  the  latter  conclusion  from  the  pa(>sagcft  evidently 
posterior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  subsequently  abandoned  it  as  unwarranted,  and 
gave  explanations  like  those  of  Bishop  Marsh,  quoted  in  a  former  page  (see  p.  94.) 
In  reference  to  tbo  passages  whieli  ho  s.iys  are  plainly  added  by  another  hand, 
hi«  observes  that  "yet  they  are  not  such  na  to  prevent  us  from  acknowledging 
these  books  to  he  the  work  of  Moses;  ju?t  as  no  one  would  deny  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  were  the  works  of  Homer,  because,  as  the  old  grammarians  nllegw, 
there  ere  various  verses  interpolated  in  different  ])arts  of  these  poems.  We  are 
not  to  imagine,'"  he  adds,  "  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  there  was  as  great  a 
variety  of  books,  or  as  many  copies  of  the  same  book,  as  at  piv-^.-nf  •  th.-rrfore  tt 
might  easily  come  to  pass,  that  anything  added  to  the  wri  ■  any 

later  prophet,  might  afterwards  appear  in  ull  copie-j  of  n  ." — 
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Ooil.'  (Deut.  V.  1,  &c.)  Mosos  thou  repeats  the  Ten  Commami- 
luents,  and  adtis,  '  These  wortls  the  Lord  8]>ake  unto  all  your  as- 
sembly in  themount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  firo,  of  the  cloud,  and  of 
thfl  thick  darkness,  willi  a  great  voice,  and  ht<  added  no  nioro  ;  and 
he  wrote  them  in  tw<i  tables  of  stone,  and  delin-red  them  unto  me.* 
[QMius  awful  WJ18  the  promul;ration  of  the  Divine  law,  enjoinituj  these 
'yrrat  imucipJf^ii  of  dutti  bolh  towards  God  and  man  ;  first  to  t/teJetcs,  AND 

THROUGH  THKM,  WE  MAT  TUl'LY  ASMERT,  TO  ALL  THE  NATIONS  OK  THE 

BARTH."*  For  this  ^'true  assertion,"  that  the  Decalogue  was  iwj- 
posed  upon  the  Gentiles  throujjh  the  medium  of  the  Jews,  it  would 
have  been  satisfactory  to  learn  from  Dr  Graves  some  more  cogent 
reaaons  than  any  that  he  has  stated  in  hid  work.  For  in  the  lecture 
where  he  particularly  treats  of  the  "  Ellects  of  Judaism  on  the  Gen- 
tile«,"  nothing  is  maintained  beyond  the  vague  proposition,  "  that 
the  Jewish  scheme  was  never  intended  merely  for  iJm  hcnrjU  of 
the  Jews  alone,  but  by  their  instrumentality  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind,  whose  inftruHion  and  rifformatmi  it  had  the  cliartsi  tendeuct/ 
to  promotf,  btf  ejchihitimj  the  most  striking  proofs  of  tJie  turistenco  and 
powi-r  of  the  trui  God,  not  onU)  to  the  Jews  thuDiselres,  but  to  all  tlie  nations 
»fcif<f//  IK  thfir  vieinity  or  affedfd  by  thfir  fodunrs ;  amongst  whom  were 
'^he  Egyptians  the  wisest,  the  Canaanit«s  the  most  warlike,  aud  the 
Ph(*nicianij  the  most  commercial  nations  of  remot«  antiquity ;  and 
Jifterwanb  the  four  great  empires  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  (+reece  and 
Romff,  whi«'h  successively  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  civilized  world  ; 
that  whatever  knowMt/e  of  trur,  rdiiii&n  was  preserved  amongst 
lankind,  was  in  all  probability  principally  derived  from  this  source, 
or  at  least  was  from  thence  materially  extended  aud  improved.''! 

Now,  supposing  the  Jewish  system  to  have  possessed  even  more 

of  this  t-en<limcy  to  promote  amongst  other  nations  the  knowledge  of 

the  true  Glo^i  than  Dr  Graves  has  claimed  for  it,  or  than  the  amount 

,  vhich  there  actually  was  of  such  knowledge  among  the  ancient  Gen- 

[iile«  warrants  us  in  admitting, — how,  I  repeat,  can  this  lead  to  the 

jconclnsion,  that  a  law  which  the  true  God  imposed  n[M)n  his  peculiar 

j>eople  the  Jews,  was  intended  by  him  to  oblige  sudi  of  the  Gentiles 

jlks  might  happen  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  to  the  belief  of 

flti  Divine  authority?     And  even  if  this  conclusion  were  warranted, 

{what  right  should  we  hare  t-o  restrict  it  to  the  Ten  Commandments, 

istcad  of  extending  it  to  many  other  parts  of  that  Jewish  scheme 

"  which  was  never  intended  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  alono, 

{Proleyomtna  in  Vet.  TeHam.,  DiMtrlatii>  Tertia  de  Scriptore  Pcniauuehi,  quotod 
by  Ormvea,  vol.  i.,  p.  351.)  On  this  subject  nee  Watfioii'a  Apalony  fur  the  Uibli, 
Letters  li,  and  iii. ;  and  Brett's  Dins^rtalion  on  the  Ancient  VtrtioM  of  the  Bible, 
in  vol.  ill.  of  Wataon'ti  Coll.  of  The^l.  Tracti.  Biiibop  Mareh  attributes  some  of 
utfao  alterations  to  "  a  falge  opinion  in  tliu  transcribers  that  they  wore  supplying 
ef^ta,  or  correcting  inislakofl.  Tliey  chiefly  arose,"  eoys  he,  "  from  the  cuttoni 
M'  writir.rr  notes  In  the  innrgin  of  Hebrew  maiiiucripts,  wlijch  uotca  were  in 
''opic»  tranHfened  into  the  text." — (L«<-nirM  on  the  /^wral  Braiuhet 
,  I'art  ii.,  Lect.  10,  p.  77.)  Thb  theory  is  favoured  by  Sumner,  in  bis 
A^vcif  •■/  tli«  Creation,  2d  t'J.,  vol.  i,,  p.  399,  App.  No.  iii.' 

♦  I'on tires  on  the  Four  Lost  Itooka  of  the  Pentateuch.     By  the  Rev.  Richard 
r.  n.,  ProfisMor  of  Divinity  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  kc.ttc.     Second 

I    I.,  p.  234   6.     London,  1815. 
.  "I    .1.,  p.  284. 
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but  by  their  instnimentality  for  tho  benefit  of  all  mankind  ?"  Laistly, 
is  it  not  plain,  tliat  whatever  authority  tho  Jiiwish  law  may  liavo 
had  with  resptJt-t  to  the  Gentiles  hf/orc  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  has  none  with  respect  to  them  noir? — unless,  indeed, 
we  repudiate  what  I)r  Gravea  calls  "  that  irreat  featuio  of  tho 
Jewish  scheme,"  which  ho  expresses  by  the  propositiun,  coincident 
with  those  quoted  above  (p.  1G(3)  from  Ilookor,  Milton,  an<l  Cony- 
beare,  *'  that  the  Jewish  Law  was  from  the  first  intended  not  to  bo  of 
eternal  obligation,  but  declared  to  be  subservient  to,  and  introtluf- 
tory  of,  the  Gospel"'  (p.  354).  This,  in  fact,  is  the  ground  on  wliioh 
he  combats  an  objection  that  has  often  been  stated  to  the  Divine 
origin  of  tho  Jewish  system,  as  indicating  a  capricious  mntahility  on 
tho  part  of  God,  who,  say  the  objectors,  first  proraiilgiited  the  Mosaic 
Law  as  of  eternal  obligation,  and  yot  afterwards  is  supposed  to  have 
abrogated  it,  and  introduced  the  different  and  even  opposite  system 
of  Christianity. 

Bishop  Conyheare,  who,  in  tho  reign  of  George  IT.,  defended  tho 
Christian  rovelatiou  with  consununate  ability  from  the  objections  of 
Tindil  (including  the  one  just  stated),  is  faun<i  hovering  fondly  on  the 
brink  of  the  proposition  which,  in  Dr  Gravos''s  opinion,  "  may  bo  truly 
assorted  ;"  but,  unlike  the  Irish  professor,  ho  refrains  from  taking  the 
plunge.  "Tho  revelation  made  to  Moses,"  says  he,  "waa  inteudod  for 
tho  more  especial  service  of  the  Jews  ;  .  .  .  yetstill,  it  was  not  so  en- 
tirely restrained  to  them  as  to  Ite  unktimcn  to  otfwrrs."  The  Jews,  especially 
when  dispei-sed  at  the  Captivity,  had  great  opportunities  '*  of  sprtaduix/ 
thi'.  ktn>wld<jf<ifUH'ti-veiiod,  .    .   and  therefore  may  bo  supposed  to  have 

fivon  the  ignorant  world  some  heticr  notion^t  ofthims  than  tJi«i/  }iad  brfore." 
n  most  countries  of  any  considerable  figure,  there  was  "  a  competent 
nmnher  of  Jews  residing,  by  whom  the  several  particulars  of  their 
religion  might  be,  and  j>rob!ihJy  were,  oomrauuicatwl  to  the  world." 
Hence  "  we  may  roiicludo  that  the  Jewish  law,  though  made  origi- 
nally to  a  particular  people,  and,  in  sevtM-al  branches  of  it,  proper  to 
that  people,  was  not  confined  to  them  alone.  It  might  be,  and  probably 
was,  known  in  a  good  degree  almost  everywhere.  Those  amongst 
whom  the  Jrws  live«l,  might  profit  much  by  their  instructions.  Many 
parts,  of  what  h.ath  been  reckoned  tho  most  excellent  philosophy, 
might  bo  derived  fruni  thorn,  or  corrected  by  them,"  &c.* — The  law  of 
Moses  "  Ka$  not  confined  to  the  Jews  alone ;"  this,  say  you  when  you 
come  to  it,  is  surely  tho  identical  assertion  of  Dr  Graves  *  But  the 
next  sentence  puts  this  not  unnatural  idea  to  flight,  by  revealing,  that 
what  the  Bishop  is  speaking  of  is  not  the  ohlitjation,  but  only  the  know- 
Icdijf.,  of  tho  Jewish  law  ! 

That  the  ancient  Jews  imparted  some  knowledge  of  their  religion  to 
many  among  the  Gentiles,  is  highly  probable  ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  Gentiles  were  likely  to  believe  in  its  truth  and 
Divine  authority,  and  in  tho  reality  of  the  miraculous  events  by  which 
that  authority  was  attested,  there  seems  to  bo  a  tendency  among 
theiilogians  In  indulge  in  exaggeration.  Not  only  would  the  strong 
prejudices  of  the  heathen  in  favour  of  their  own  religion  be  difficult 
to  overcome  ;  hut,  unless  the  teaching  Jew  could,  like  Daniel   in 


*  Conybeare't  Defence  of  RevMled  Religion,  3d  edition,  pp.  405-6. 
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Babylon,  support  by  miracles  tbc  cibdibility  of  liis  floctfiue,  the 
learners  miglit  aftou  hoar  him  with  no  greater  conviction  than  what 
«r  receive  from  thy  SAcrod  bucks  of  the  Hindoos  or  Mahuuimodans, 
and  from  the  mintculous  events  recorded  thorein.* 

Tho  pecuUaily  solemn  manner  iu  which  the  Decalogue  was  promul- 
gated at  Mount  Sinai,  is  adduced,  we  hare  seen,  by  Dr  Graves,  in 
proof  of  his  assertion  that  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  given  to 
"all  tho  nations  of  the  earth"  as  well  as  to  the  J  ews.  The  peculiarity 
referred  to  is  much  insisted  on  by  Dr  Dwight,  in  his  Sj/skm  of  Theo- 
^^i  f^^rmon  cv.,  whore  the  moral  character  of  tho  Fourth  Command- 
ment is  very  strenuously  maintained.  "Thiij  command,"  says  he, 
'*  logether  with  the  remaining  nine,  was  spoken  with  an  awful  and 
audible  voice,  from  the  midst  of  tho  thunders  and  lightnings  which 
enveloped  Mount  Sinai  ;"  like  the  others,  it  was  distinguished  by  being 
*'  written  by  the  finger  of  Ood  on  one  of  the  two  tiibles  of  stono  ;" 
and,  AH  tables  and  pillars  of  stone  "  wore  in  ancient  times  direct  sym- 
bols of  the  perpetuity  of  whatever  was  engraved  on  them,  tliis  very 
natural  symbol  ClfMl  was  pleased  to  adopt  in  tho  present  case,  to  shew 
the  perpetual  obtijration  of  those  commands.  .  .  .  This  also 
forms  a  peculiar  article  of  distinction  between  the  Decalogue  and  the 
rest  of  the  Jewish  law."  Moreover,  when  Moses  had  broken  the  ori- 
ginal tables  of  stone,  God  '"  was  pleased  to  write  the  same  commands 
a  second  time"  on  two  other  tables — thus  "  teaching  us,  that  ho  was 
pleased  to  become  a  84'cond  time  tho  recorder  of  these  precepts  with 
his  own  hand,  rather  than  that  the  entire  distinction  between  these 
precepts,  and  others,  should  be  obliterated."  Now,  proct-eds  Dr 
Dwight,  "every  part  of  this  solemn  transaction,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, waa  the  result  of  contrivance  and  design  ;  of  coutrivauco  and 
design  on  the  part  of  God  himself.  Every  part  of  it,  therefore,  speaks 
a  language  which  is  to  be  examined  and  interpreted  by  us.  Now,  let 
me  ask,  whether  this  language  is  not  perfectly  intelligible,  and  per- 
fectly unambiguous  ?  Is  it  not  dear,  beyond  every  rational  debate, 
that  Go4l  designed  to  distinguish  these  precepts  from  every  other  part 
of  the  Mflsaic  law,  both  as  to  their  superior  importance,  and  their 
perpetuity  i  Is  it  not  incredible  that  floil  should  mark,  iu  «o  solemn 
a  manner,  this  cnmmand,  tojiother  with  the  remaining  nine,  unless  he 
tnt«ndcd  that  all  to  whom  thes<?  precepts  shyuld  come,  that  is,  all 
Jews  and  Christians,  or  all  w!io  should  afterward  read  the  Scriptures, 
should  regard  those  commands  a.s  possessing  that  very  importance 
which  he  thus  signiticantly  gave  them  ;  should  consider  them  as  being, 

*Tho  R<»v.  Dr  Duff,  in  his  pamphlpt  entitlcil  Th*  Church  of  Sfotland'i  Indii* 
MiuioH,  p.  3,  (Edinburgh,  18!)6,)  luyit  of  the  liindooa,  that  with  Ihent  tlio  Br> 
f(umeut  for  Ohrintianity  from  mirncles  ia  utterly  powerlcis.  "  They  retort, 
that  they  themselves  have  miracleB  far  wore  stupendous.  And  d<>ubtles8 
tf  mere  yroa  maifnitude  is  considered,  they  say  what  is  true  :  for,  in  this  re- 
•pect,  tMr  miraclt's  set  all  conipnrison  at  defiance.  Besides,  with  (hero  the 
prioitml  miracles  form  an  inhfrent  part  of  their  thtoloyy  ;  and  they  have  no 
notion  of  what  Is  meant  by  an  appeal  to  them,  ia  order  to  authenticate  a  doe- 
irifK.  And  modem  miracles  they  have  in  such  abundance,  that  they  are  ex- 
bibitM  on  the  most  trivial  occasions,  and  l>ecnmc  matters  of  daily  occiirrenco." 
8ce  kUu  the  remarks  of  that  distinguished  Ilindno,  Kammohun  Hoy,  iu  hi* 
9tt0iut  Appeal  to  th«  Chriftian  Puhlie  in  Vtfcntt  of  iht  Preetpu  of  Jtiu*,  p.  225, 
quoted  la  the  Phr^nolojricai  Journal,  vol.  vlU.,  p.  699. 
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in  a  peculiar  seuse^  bis  law  ;  aa<l  hold  them  as  beiug  perpetually  and 
univLTsally  obligatory  ?" 

To  th»»so  questions  I  reply — 

Ixt,  That  as  far  as  we  may  presume  to  juflge  of  Go<r3  purposes 
whore  uoiie  are  expressly  rovi'alod,  he  dul  design  "'to  distinguish  the 
Decalogue  from  every  other  part  of  the  Mosaii'  law  as  to  its  stiprrior 
imfKn-Uitu;!'.''  For  it  ueoius  to  have  Iweii  meant  as  a  summary  of  the 
whole  Jewish  law,  and,  as  surh,  might  very  fitly  be  impressed  in  a 
peculiar  manner  upon  the  mindd  of  the  people ;  nor  was  it  less  likely 
that  au  important  piisitiix  prerept  should  be  thus  distinguished,  than 
nlDC  important  moral  precepts.  The  idea  that  the  Decalogue  is  an 
"  abridgment  not  only  of  the  moral  but  also  of  the  ceremonial  law,"  h 
by  no  means  new  ;  it  is  adduced,  in  the  terms  hove  quot^^id,  by  Boau- 
»4jbre  and  L' Enfant  in  their  Introduction  lo  ihe  RMdiiuj  of  tlw  Holy 
«Srrj'/;/«r<;»,  published  above  a  century  ago  ;*  and  it  aecords  with  the 
dictum  of  Philo,  that  "  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  only  au  abridg- 
ment of  wRatever  is  prcsoribe<l  concerning  the  festivals,  vows,  sacrifices, 
and  all  religious  worship/'f 

But,  2dlii,  to  me  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  "  clear,  beyond 
ever)'  rational  debate,"  that  <!+od  dciiignt'ill  to  distinguish  thrt  Deca- 
logue "a«  to  it«  iierpiiuiti/ C  for,  although  Dr  Dwight  says  that 
stones  wen'  anciently  symboLs  of  perpetuity  of  whatever  was  engraved 
on  them,  ho  makes,  in  saying  so,  what  is  as  pure  an  assumption  as  his 
conjecture  (stated,  nevertheless,  a;*  dogmatically  as  if  it  were  something 
known  to  him  to  be  true),  that  "  God  was  pUased  to  tjdopt  this  very 
natural  symbol  in  the  present  c«sc,  to  thow  tiie  perpetual  obligation  of 
these  comtmnds.'' 

3dlt/,  lie  the  Decalogue,  however,  as  "  perpetual"  as  you  please, 
still,  p(!rpetuity,  I  must  repeat,  is  quite  a  dift'erent  thing  from  univer- 
sality, and  does  not  imply  it  in  the  least.  So  far  from  being  "  in- 
credible" is  it  that  God  should  act  as  he  did,  unless  he  intended  that 
all  Christian  readers  of  the  Scriptures  should  look  upon  the  Ton 
Commandments  as  being  *'  universally  obligatory" — so  far,  I  say,  is 
this  from  being  "  incredible,"  that  (as  the  preceding  pages  shew) 
multitudes  of  learned  men,  nay,  whole  Christian  ehurchesi,  Art(!<r(>f(«rt//y 
bclieveil  it ;  and  to  my  mind  the  really  "incredible"   proposition  i?, 

*  An  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  intended  chiefly 
for  young  Students  In  Divinity  ;  reprinted  in  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of 
Theological  Tracts,  vol.  iii,,  p.  231.  This  i»  cbaractcriaed  by  the  Bishop  na  "  a 
work  of  extraordinnrr  niprit." 

The  nuthoro  rito  another  reason  which  hu  b«en  Uiigned  why  "the  law  con- 
cerning the  .SAbtiath,  though  merely  ceremoni&l,  nhonld  be  ranked  among  the 
Ten  Commandments  ;"  and  it  is  this  :  "  The  observation  of  the  Subbath  b«]ng 
then  a  purt  of  the  divine  worship,  and  a  fence  against  idolatry,  as  God  was 
therein  ncknowledgcd  tbd  Creator  of  the  wotlil,  it  was  very  expedient  that  this 
law  should  be  placed  in  the  first  table,  which  contained  the  duty  of  the  Israelites 
towards  God.  It  is  moreover  to  be  observed  that  this  oommandnient  is  the  lost 
In  that  table,  becauiie  by  observing  it  the  children  of  Israel  could  therein  dis* 
cover  the  grounds  of  the  three  first.''  Assuming  the  current  edition  of  the 
Commandment  to  be  genuine,  we  must  acknowledge  great  force  in  thi»  repre- 
sentation. Hut  if  my  conclusion  be  sound  (cinii!,  p.  97),  that  the  reason  originally 
annexed  to  the  Fourth  Conimundiuent  was  the  one  recorded,  not  in  Kxodu>i,  but 
in  Deuteronomy,  then  what  has  just  been  quoted  is  nlto^othoi  inapplicable. 

t  L*  DecaL,  quoted  by  Bcansobre  and  T/Guf«nt. 
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tbat  Clod  inteudod  all  Christians  fa  consider  tliemsolvcs  bound  by 
the  Decalogue,  and  yet  refrained  from  making  this  intention  known 
to  them. 

Suppose  that  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  after  estaJilishing  his  do- 
minion in  England,  had  signalized  by  an  unparalleled  blast  of  trum- 
pets, and  by  huj^e  bonfires  on  fifty  hills,  the  promulgation  of  his  first 
rand  (let  ub  say)  most  important  odict  to  the  English  people ;  and  had, 
fcoreover,  distinguished  it  from  all  his  future  ordinances  by  engrav- 
ing it  with  his  royal  hantl  upon  brass ;  would  it  be  "  clear  beyond 
every  rational  debate,"  that  this  edict,  because  of  such  distinction, 
must  have  been  more  perminentlt/  or  cxtmiively  binding  than  his  other 
English  laws,  written  on  parchment  by  a  scriltc,  and  promulgated  in 
the  usual  way?  Would  his  subjocti  in  Normandy  have  thought  it 
"  incredible"  that  ho  "should  mark  in  so  s<d('mn  a  manner  this  com- 
mand, unless  ho  intended  that  all  to  whom  it  should  come,  that  is, 
air  his  ml'j'-rts  '<  who  shonbl  (ift^rioard  rmd"  this  law^  "should  hold  it 
M  being  univrrsalh/  ohUgntory"  throughout  his  dominions,  and  conse- 
quently binding  on  the  Normans,  to  whom  it  was  not  promulgated, 
equally  with  the  English,  to  whom  it  wan?  And  if  any  one  had  told 
them  that  the  trumpet-lilowing,  fire-kindling,  and  engraving  on  brass, 
ust  be  "  the  result  of  contrivance  and  design,"  which  design  Ctmldbe 

other  than  that  Normandy  as  well  as  England  shcmld  bo  subject  to 
this  law,  would  they  not  have  laughed  in  the  face  of  their  instructor, 
anil  told  him  that  although  doubtless  the  king  had  some  design  iu 
tbeae  proceedings,  yet,  if  ho  had  really  intended  to  impose  his  law 
upon  Normandy  as  well  as  England,  he  would  unquestionably  have 
proclaimed  it  to  his  Norman  subjects,  as  a  law  to  be  obeyed  by  them  ; 
had  us  for  the  uncommon  solemnity  of  thu  English  promulgation,  Ifial 
wu  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  obvious  utility  of  arre^^ting,  in 
somo  such  forcible  manner,  the  attention  of  the  English  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  legislative  proceedings,  and  of  fixing  as  firmly  as 
possible  in  their  memory,  what  wad  not  only  the  earliest,  but  the  most 
important  ordinance  of  bis  reign  ? 

One  other  argument  which  has  been  stated  to  prove  the  universal 
obligation  of  the  Fourth  Coramamlment,  «le8ervcfl  to  bo  briefly  exa- 
minotl.  The  Ilov.  David  C.  A.  Agncw,  (son  of  Sir  Andrew,  and 
minister  of  the  Free  Church  at  Wigtown,)  in  his  Occafiioiial  Pa/ifrs 
f»n  Srthlntth  Observance,  No.  I.,  p.  3,  observes,  that,  "  iu  connection  with 
the  household,  the  Commandment  takos  into  account  '  the  Ktrau^er 
that  is  within  thy  gates.'  r/uvt,"  says  he,  "  compktes  n  brief  dc- 
tcHptioH  of  riiK  wuoLE  PoppLATioN  of  a  eoHutry.  The  ancient  division 
of  our  race  into  Jew  and  Gentile  iic  aho  titken  into  mxount ;  axd  thit3 

THE  SABBATH  LAW  IS  ADDIiRSSED  TO  0ENT11.E3  A3  WELL  AS  JEWS." 

Here,  apparently,  it  is  intended  to  say,  that  the  Sabliath  law  was  ad- 
drewwjd  not  only  to  all  those  Gentiles  who  formed  a  part  of  "  the  whole 
population"  of  Canaan,  but  to  the  Gentiles  everywhere,  and  conse- 
qticutly  to  us ;  for  if  not,  of  what  practical  importance  is  the  law  of 
the  whole  population  of  ancient  Canaan  to  the  people  of  Scotland? 
But  whethor  or  not  this  be  bis  meauing,  Mr  Aguew  has  hero  grie- 
vously misinterpreted  "  strangers  within  thy  gates,"  which  signifies 
tn*ithf»r  the  Oontile."*  at  large,  nor  even  the  whole  Gentile  inhabitants 
of  Canaan,  but  a  certain  class  of  them  only,  styled  ptvsdytes.    "  Pro- 
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selyte  («-go<n!>jrt-of),"  says  Dr  W.  L.  Alexander,  *'  U  the  name  applied 
in  the  Now  Testament  and  the  Sepiungint  to  converts  from  heath»>n- 
isra  to  Judaism.  In  the  Old  Testament  such  pt'rsons  are  called  D'TJ, 
stmiiffrrs,  advejur,  and  DOK^IDi  s^cttlcrs,  inroUv,  For  the  rewptiou 
ami  troafniont  of  those,  provision  was  made  in  tho  law  of  Moses 
(Kxod.  xii.  48;  Lev.  xvii.  8;  Num.  xv.  15,  4c.);  and  tho  whole 
Jewish  BtatiJ  was  considered  aa  composed  of  the  two  classea — Jews, 
and  strangers  within  their  ^atos,  or  proscdytos."* 

Accordingly,  "  Tho  law  itself  was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Jowi*, 
hut  j;iven  to  strangers  (Dcut.  xxix.  11  ;  xxxi.  12  ;  Josh,  viii.  33,  35 ; 
Exod.  xii.  19,  49),  and  those  that  accompanied  them  from  Kgypt  j 
the  covenant  was  made  with  all  the  Gentiles  that  should  hereafter 
become  proselytes  to  their  religion  (Deut.  xxix.  14,  15;  Lev.  xxlv. 
22) ;  and  sutliciont  care  w;vs  taken  to  communicate  it  to  them."! 

After  this  exposition,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  scriptural  knowledge 
of  Richard  Wiutcr  Hamilton,  IjL.D.,  TKIX,  displayed  in  tho  follow- 
ing passage  of  his  Ilonr  d  Viti>liciiv  SiMatica' ? — "  An  application  ia 
enforced  [in  the  Fourth  Commandment]  which  recognises  its  univer- 
sal authority.  It  is  enjoined  upon  *  the  stranger.'  If  only  Tuttioiuil, 
thix  cj:teii8hn  tnonid  he  ut>m«aiiiii4f,  if  not  e^actiiuf.  Now  we  Icani  that 
this  was  required  oven  of  tho  alien.  Thns  Nehemiah  forbade,  by 
force,  tlio  men  of  Tyre  dwelling  in  Jerusalem,  who  '  brought  all  man- 
ner of  ware,  and  sold  on  the  Sabbath  unto  the  children  of  Judali/ 
Tho  gates  of  tho  city  were  first  shut  against  them  during  the  Sab- 
bath. When  'once  or  twice'  thej'  endeavoured  to  evade  the  restric- 
tion, and  '  tho  merchants  and  sellers  of  aU  kinds  lodged  without  Je- 
rusalem,' then  did  the  holy  patriot  '  testify  against  them,'  threatened 
decisive  measures  against  tla-m,  and  '  from  that  time  forth  came  they 
no  more  on  the  Sabbath.'  The  spirit  of  the  history  is,  not  only  that 
they  were  punishable  in  tempting  the  Jew,  but  that  it  was  equally  a 
breach  of  their  own  dulyy — (P.  41.)  If  these  men  of  Tyro  were  prose- 
lytes, it  tea*  a  breach  of  their  duty,  but  the  fact  is  nothing  to  Dr 
Hamilton's  purpose.  If,  however  (as  is  evident),  they  were  not  prose- 
lytes, then  his  conclusion  is  utterly  baseless  that  they  were  bound  to 
keep  tho  Sabbath.  For  my  part,  I  can  see  nothing  in  tho  passage 
referred  to(Neh.  xiii.  15—21),  except  that  Nehemiah — who  was  not  the 
hwijt'vrr  of  the  Jews,  tntt  thn  ijovernor  or  pasha  of  JerrtsaJrm,  amitnissumed 
It)  the  Ftifian  king — proclaimed  that  the  foreign  dealers  should  abstain 
from  tempting  the  cilireng  to  break  the  law  of  Moses:  When  they 
evaded  his  order,  he  threatened  to  lay  hands  on  thom  ;  thenceforward 
they  absented  themselves  from  Jorusali-m  on  the  holy  day  ;  and  Nehe- 
miah, whose  sole  care  was  the  observance  of  the  law  within  Jerusalem, 
gave  himself  no  concern  about  their  doings  on  the  Sabbath  while  they 
spent  it  beyond  his  jurisdiction. 

In  G-ermany,  about  a  centni^  ago,  Michaelis  wrote  as  follows  : — 
'*  All  orthodox  and  sound  divines  maintain,  that  the  civil  laws  of 
Moses,  at  least,  are  not  binding  on  us.     Yet  how  oft  has  superstition 

*  Kitto's  Cyclop,  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  U.,  p.  368,  art.  Frobblvte. 
Se<?  alw)  Ivnrilnere  CrcJibility,  vol.  iii.,  p.  395,  ed,  1815  ;  and  Disbop  Law's 
CoMidernlions  of  tLu  Theory  of  Religion,  Cth  cd.,  p.  98. 

t   liishnj)  Lttw's  I'oiisidi'iuitions,  p.  80, 
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pressed  upon  Christians  tho  a<Iuptioii  of  particular  parts  of  them  ! 
How  many  passages  do  wo  uat.  find  oven  in  our  best  writers  on  Dog- 
matic.'i,  inculcating  it  as  a  duty  on  our  lawgivers  to  aliide  as  closely 
lis  possible  by  the  Mosaic  laws,  as  the  wisest  that  can  bo  (Vamed  ! 
And  how  many  an  anxious  and  tender  conscience  may  not  thus  be 
led  to  doubt  whether  tho  civil  law  of  Moses  be  really  and  truly  abro- 
gated, and  not  the  coustitution  of  the  Jewish  church  only  ?  and  who- 
thor,  of  course,  it  may  not  be  sinful  to  live  according  to  other  laws, 
and,  for  example,  to  take  interest  for  ntonoy,  which  Moses  prohibited  ? 
Now,  all  such  mistakeH  and  scruples  can  only  be  satisfactorily  pre- 
vented by  surveying  the  Mosaic  laws  in  connexion,  and  with  their 
cauHtis  :  we  shall  then  hv  soon  convinced,  that  Ood  never  meant  them 
to  bind  any  other  nation  but  the  Israelites  ;  and  that  it  would  bo 
quite  foolish  to  detach  particular  parla  from  thoir  connexion  with  the 
rest,  and  to  attempt  engrafting  them  on  other  systems  to  whicli  thoy 
must  prove  incongruous.  Of  this  wo  shall  fiavo  occasion  to  speak 
moro  largely  in  Article  VI.  In  the  mean  time,  let  it  be  observed, 
that,  fr»)m  a  connectetl  view  of  theju,  tho  real  theologian  must  see  that 
they  can  never  serve  as  a  model,  or  rule  of  direction,  to  other  legis- 
lators ;  and  he  will,  of  course,  refrain  from  blaming  our  rulers  when 
their  laws  are  contradictory  to  those  of  Moses  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  tho 
punishments  of  theft  and  adultery  ;  and  from  thus  exalting  hiusetf 
from  a  preacher  to  a  legislator  :  a  thing  which  happtus  m</r»! /requsiUljf 
than  «■<?  lire  <ij't  to  imiufiiie."'* 

Tho  opposition  which  continues  to  bo  made,  even  in  our  own  day, 
upon  Jewish  grounds,  to  the  abolition  of  the  capital  puiiishnient  of 
murder,  is  a  proof  that  these  observations  have  not  yet  become  un- 
necessary ;t  and,  as  if  to  add  absurdity  to  exegetical  uuskilfulness, 

*  Cnmmentariet  on  the  Law*  of  Moaea,  vol.  ].,  p.  S,  6. 

t  The  expediency  or  inexjMJdiency  of  capitHj  puni.shinent  i«  not  the  question 
here ;  1  refer  merely  to  ow«  o/  t/it  <ji'ou»<i4  ou  which  lu&uy  still  arguu  io  its 
favour. 

Murt'OTer.  I  am  awnre  th»t  the  text  usually  quoted  from  Scripture  on  this 
•ubji'Ct  cecum  In  tho  history  of  Noah,  long  before  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  law  : 
"  Whosu  ohpddoth  niiin's  bloo<l,  by  man  nhall  bis  blood  bo  shed  ;  for  in  tho  im- 
age of  God  made  he  mun,"^ — (Gen.  ix.  G.)  But  a«  modern  science  has  diamidsed 
the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  ulong  ^vith  that  of  the  Creation,  from  the  duniain  of 
biatory,  what  we  read  of  Noah  himself  has  ceased  to  deserve  attention  as  a 
l^roand  of  theological  argument :  nor,  in  any  circumstances,  cotdd  tho  rca*on 
which  this  text  a,<wignsfor  iilayingthe  murderer,  be  consistently  accepted  as  gix)d, 
hj  belierera  in  a  rpiriiual  God.  [t  rany  be  added  that  the  most  able  defenders 
of  the  Christian  UeveUtinn  in  the  last  century,  look  )'«re  not  to  stake  their  cause 
nn  the  poasibility  of  maintnining  the  historical  truth  of  the  Hebrew  representa- 
tion of  primitive  events.  When  Tindal  (in  bis  Chri$iianity  a»  Old  at  the  Creation, 
pp.  251  rt  ic:j..  385  tt  itq-),  assailed  certain  portions  of  the  Mosaic  narrative,  in- 
cluding the  -.iiiry  of  the  Fall,  neither  Conylioare  nor  Foster,  who  were  leading 
champions  against  hini,  and  assuredly  did  their  work  in  a  masterly  style,  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  the  historical  truth  of  the  transactions  in  Pnmdise.— (See 
Bishop  t*onybeari<'s  hrftnte  of  RevetiUd  Rtliyion  mjaintt  the  £jeei>lioHi  of  a  lale 
Writer.  Ae.  London,  1732,  3d  ed. ;  and  The  Ut'}uln'$s,  7\ruth,  uwl  Kxetlleucy  of 
fA«  Chrittinn  Reveltiliun  defended  atjuinet  the  Objectioiit,  d-c,  by  .lames  Fost^T  ; 
London,  1734.  .'iil  ed.>  On  the  contrary,  Dr  Foster,  in  the  following  passage, 
broadly  hints  that  in  his  upiniou  Christians  are  nowise  bound  to  uiuintain  the 
correctnesM  of  all  that  is  recorded  In  the  Hebrew  Soripturea  : — "  But  because  he 
^Tludal)  tiM  endeavoured  particularly  to  expoae  aevenU  paMAgca  in  the  histori- 
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our  Jtidaiserci  have  lately  been  exclaiming  M'ith  the  utmost  Tehemeii 
against  a  proposal  to  give  legal  Bauction  to  marriage  with  a  deceaied* 

col  books  of  the  Old  T<HitAment,  I  would,  b«for«  I  oondude  this  chapter,  kdd  ona 
remark  more,  nitmcly,  thiit  though  the^e  paB«ag«s  may  be  vindicated,  an  fisr  m 
'tU  reasonable  to  expe<'t  we  should  be  able  to  account  for  all  the  thiags  coii- 
tnined  in  books  writtcu  at  so  great  a  dlstnnco,  when  the  customs  and  ways  of 
writing  were  so  different  from  what  they  are  at  present ;  yet  before  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  obliged  to  undertake  the  defence  of  them,  there  is  a  previoua 
question  proper  to  be  considered,  viz.,  bow  far  we  are  bound,  by  the  quotationa 
and  references  in  the  New  Tcstaraetit,  to  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Old,  and  especially  of  every  historical  account  that  is  given  in  it.  And  I 
mentioQ  thi»  the  mtber,  because  'tis  most  certain,  that,  in  the  nature  of  the 
thiog  itself,  there  is  no  connection  between  the  two  ideas,  for  instance,  of  Move* 
being  assisted  by  God,  in  nn  extraordinary  manner,  in  bringing  the  Israelites  ' 
out  of  Egypt,  and  forming  their  religion  and  polity  ;  nnd  bis  infallibility  a* 
BO  historian.  Nny,  he  rnny  be  a  credible  and  uucxceptiunablc  witness  to  nil  tha 
facts  which  he  relates  ujww  his  own  knowledge,  or  of  whose  truth  and  certainty 
he  had  himself  opportunities  of  being  fully  informed  ;  even  though  he  tbould 
not  be  exactly  right  in  every  circumstance  of  his  history  of  the  world,  and  the 
state  of  religion,  before  his  own  limes  ;  in  compiling  which,  if  he  hud  no  other 
helps  than  from  the  best  records  and  trsditions  he  could  meet  with,  there  way 
bo  iome  defects,  and  yet  the  account  upon  the  whole  be  authentic,  and  highly 
▼aluable.  And  if  upon  stating  and  examining  this  question  fairly  it  appears, 
that  we  are  not  obliged,  in  Order  to  support  the  Christian  revelation,  to  defend 
nil  the  historical  paaukges  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  eased  of  an  unneces- 
sary trouble  -,  if  the  contrary,  we  shall,  ot  least,  have  the  satisfaction  to  know 
that  we  proceed  in  a  just  and  regular  method,  and  do  not  reason  in  the  dark." — 
(P.  268-9.) 

Paley,  in  his  EvidH%ee$  of  Chrirtianiti/,  Part  iii.,  ch.  iii.,  takes  up  unreser- 
vedly the  position  which  Foster  but  indicates  a.  liking  to.  "  Undoubtedly,'' 
says  he,  "  our  Saviour  assumes  the  divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  institution  :  sod, 
Independently  of  bis  authority,  I  conceive  it  to  be  very  difficult  to  assign  any 
other  cause  for  the  commencement  or  existence  of  that  institution  ;  especially 
for  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  .lews'  adhering  to  the  unity,  when  every 
other  people  slid  into  polytheism  ;  for  their  being  men  in  religion,  children  in 
everything  else  ;  behind  other  nations  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  superior  to 
the  most  improved  in  their  sentiments  and  doctrines  relating  to  the  Deity. 
Undoubtedly.  al«)o,  our  Saviour  recognises  the  prophetic  character  of  many  of 
their  ancient  writers.  So  far.  therefore,  wc  are  bound  aa  Christians  to  go.  Hut 
to  make  Christianity  answerable  with  its  life,  for  the  circumntantial  truth  of 
each  separate  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  genuineness  of  every  hook,  th« 
information,  fidelity,  and  judgment  of  every  writer  in  it,  is  to  bring,  1  will  not 
say  great,  but  unnecessary  dilBculiies.  into  the  whole  system.  "TheBe  books 
were  universally  read  and  rocel^  ed  by  the  Jews  of  our  Sovlour's  time.  He  and 
his  apostles,  in  common  with  all  other  Jews,  referred  to  them,  alluded  to  them, 
used  them.  Yet,  except  where  he  expressly  ascribes  a  divine  outhoritj  to  par- 
ticular predictions,  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  strictly  draw  any  conclusiork 
from  the  books  being  so  used  and  applied,  beside  the  proof,  which  it  unquestion- 
ably is,  of  their  notoriety,  and  reception  ot  that  time.  In  this  view,  onr  Scrip- 
tures alTord  a  valuable  testimony  to  those  of  the  Jews.  But  the  nature  of  this 
t<?8timouy  ought  to  bu  understood.  It  is  surely  very  different  from,  what  it  is 
sometimes  represented  to  be,  a  specific  ratification  of  each  particular  fact  and 
opinion  ;  and  not  only  of  each  particular  fact,  but  of  the  motives  nf^igned  for 
every  action,  together  with  the  judgment  of  praise  or  dispraise  bestowed  upoa 
them.  (St  Jame«,  in  his  K])istle  (chap.  v.  11,)  says,  '  Vc  have  heard  of  the 
patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord.'  Notwithstanding  this  text. 
Uw  reality  of  Job's  history,  ond  even  the  existence  of  such  a  person,  has  been 
always  deemed  a  fnir  subject  of  inquiry  and  discussion  amongst  ChrUtian  di- 
vines. St  Janic«'s  authority  is  considered  as  good  evidence  q(  the  existence 
of  the  Book  of  Job  at  that  tlroo,  und  of  its  reception  by  lite  Jews  ;  and  of  no- 
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wife's  sister — their  agitation  being  groundcfJ,  not  upon  any  reiil  m- 
acttneut  uf  Mobcs,  but  on  a  flagrant  and  palpable  misrepresentation  of 

thing  tjjoro.  8t  Paul,  In  hU  Second  Epistlo  to  Timothy  (chap.  iii.  8.)  h&s 
Ibis  similitude  :  '  Now,  as  Jannes  and  Junibres  withstood  Moxcr,  so  do  tbnsi! 
also  reiiiiit  the  trnth.'  Thc.io  names  are  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  And 
It  i»  uncertain,  whether  St  Paul  took  them  from  iiotno  ai>ucryphiil  writing 
th«n  (xt«ni,  or  from  tradition.  But  no  one  ever  imagined,  that  >St  Paul  is 
here  aaserting  the  authority  of  the  writing,  if  it  wa«  a  written  account  which 
he  quoted,  or  making  himself  andwemble  for  the  authenticity  of  the  tradition  ; 
much  Ir-a*,  that  he  S4»  involves  himself  with  either  of  these  quertionB,  »»  that 
tho  credit  of  his  own  history  and  roifiMon  should  depend  upon  the  fact, 
whether  .Tanne?;  and  Jambret  with3tao«I  Mmefl,  or  not.  For  what  reason  a  more 
rigoronn  interpretation  Hhould  be  (lut  upon  other  referenceii,  it  is  difficult  to 
know.  I  do  not  mean,  that  other  passages  of  the  Jetvioh  history  stand  upon  no 
belter  evidence  than  the  history  of  Job,  or  of  Jannes  and  Jambrcs,  (I  think  much 
otherwise) ;  but  I  mean,  that  n  reference  in  the  New  Testament  to  *  passage  in 
the  Old,  does  not  so  fix  its  authority,  as  to  exclude  all  inquiry  into  its  credi- 
bility, or  into  the  sepnnit«  reasons  upon  which  that  credibility  is  founded  ;  and 
that  it  is  an  unwarrantable,  as  well  as  unsafe  rule  to  lay  down  concerning  the 
Jewish  history,  what  was  never  laid  down  concerning  any  other,  that  either 
every  |>«rticular  of  it  must  be  true,  or  the  whole  fabe. 

"  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  this  point  explicitly,  because  a  fashion, 
revived  by  Voltaire,  nnd  pursued  by  the  disciples  of  his  school,  seems  t<.t  have 
much  prevailed  of  lati>,  of  at  tucking  I'hristinnity  through  the  sides  of  Judaism. 
Some  objections  of  thii?  clivsw  nrc  founded  in  misconstruction,  some  in  exaggera- 
tion ;  tut  all  pnioeed  ujxin  a  supposition,  which  has  not  been  made  out  by  argu- 
ment, vis.,  that  the  attvHtation  which  the  Author  and  first  teachers  of  (.'hristi- 
Hoity-  gave  to  the  divine  mitisiun  of  Mode*  and  the  prophets,  extends  to  every 
point  nnd  portion  of  the  Jewish  history  ;  and  so  estenils  na  to  make  Christianity 
roapoiisihie  in  its  own  credibility,  for  the  circnm»tnntial  truth  (I  had  almost 
•aid  for  the  critical  exactness)  of  every  narrative  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- ' 
mcot." 

If  the  Evangelical  disciples  of  Professor  Gaussen,  who,  in  the  title-page  of  s 
book  mentioned  on  p.  100,  professes  to  prove  "  every  word  and  expression  in 
the  Scriptures  to  be  from  God,"  should  be  Hurprised  at  such  language  from  two 
of  the  ablest  dofenilors  of  the  (.'hristian  revelation,  they  would  stand  aghast 
were  1  to  quote  what  Soame  Jenyns,  another  famous  ChrJEttan  advocate, 
bM  written  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  concluding  section  of  his  View  of  the 
Internal  Evidenre  of  the  Chriitian  Rriirriou  (  U'ori*,  2d  ed.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  7f>,  <•«  *fq.) 
The  paasage,  however,  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here.  But  I  cannot  help  say- 
ing, that  in  my  opinion  he  lays  far  greater  stress  on  the  internal,  in  compari- 
MMi  with  the  external,  evidence  of  revelation,  than  it  is  able  to  bear.  Bishop 
Oonybe^re  seems  to  write  more  soundly  in  saying,  that,  "  strictly  speaking,  there 
«an  be  no  internal  emJtnee  of  a  revelation  at  all.  P'or,  1  would  desire  to  know, 
what  can  be  concluded  from  the  nature  of  any  doctrines  or  precepts  delivered  t 
Why,  this  only,  that  they  are  either  true  or  false;  and  if  true,  that  it  must  Ite 
the  will  of  Ood  they  should  be  received  as  such.  Be  it  so  ;  yet  doth  it  fuUow 
fhim  hence,  they  must  therefore  be  revealed?  No,  certainly :  several  of  the 
•arae  points  which  are  inculcated  in  the  gospels,  nre  contained  likewise  in  the 
WTftings  of  the  philosophers.  The  internnl  evidence  of  their  truth  must  he  the 
same  in  both  :  but  were  they  e(|Uft11y  revealed  to  both  kiuds  of  writers  ?  No; 
the  one  learned  them  front  I>ivlne  revelation;  the  other  from  principles  of 
human  ruaion  :  the  one  produce  full  proof  of  a  Divine  commiesion  ;  the  other  al- 
lege nothing  of  tbot  kind  ut  nil.  Upon  this  I  must  affirm,  that  externa)  proof 
in  th«  only  direct  evidence  of  a  revelation  ;  and  that  all  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  several  doctrines  or  precepts  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a 
c-ir  '  f     -      -■  '  -  '    '        ''irit  without  which  no  external  evi- 

di  ireof  tlie  doctrines  which  miracle's 

ai-    .:    „  , ......  because,  if  these  are  inconsistent 

with  any  ovrtain  and  known  trQlll^  ihejr  an*  Incapable  of  proof:  no  miracles 
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»i8  law  :  For  any  impartial  man  of  sense  may  very  soon  satisfy  liim- 
8olf,  by  consi<lcrinK  Lt'V.  xviii.  18,*  along  with  Deut.  xsi,  15,t  of  the 
truth  of  Dr  Chalinors's  rojnark  (ao  disagrctiablo  to  certain  of  the 
pelitionors  against  Mr  \Vortl«y*8  Marriajjo  Bill),  "  that,  while  there  ia 
an  express  intonlict  on  the  marriage  of  a  ninn  with  his  brother's  wife, 
there  is  no  Ruch  prohibition  against  his  marriage  with  his  wife's  sister. 
In  VKrse  IS,  the  prohibition  is  only  against  marrying  a  wife's  sister 
during  the  life  of  the  first  wife,  which  of  itself  implies  a  liberty  t-o 
marry  the  sister  after  her  death,  beside  implying  a  cimnivance  at 
polygamy/'*  So  unavoidable  is  this  deduction  from  the  wonls  in 
the  Bnglish  Bible,  that  recourse  has  been  had  by  the  Scottish  oppo- 
nents of  A^r  Wortley's  measure,  to  the  wesik  and  ei'on  puerile  theory, 
long  since  rejected  by  scholaiis,  that  the  word  which  every  body 
trarwiates  "  «M<<'r''  in  the  previous  verses  of  the  chapter — which  the 
Jews  have  always  Iwlievodto  mean  "«w/«-"  in  verse  18  likewise — and 
which  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  SyTiac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  Chal- 
dee  versions  of  the  Pentateuch  are  confessedly  unaniniou*  in  reudor- 
ing  "«/*f/:r"  in  this  important  verse — ought  thereto  be  translated,  not 
"  siskr"  l)ut  "  another ;"  because  in  divers  partA  of  Scripture  the  word 
is  figuratively  used  where  it<;(i/«notmean  "  sistm;"  but  «im«/ of  necessity 
mean  '^anothr.r.'"  Accordingly,  the  a<lvocates  of  this  theory  would  have 
US  read  the  passage  thus  :  "  Neither  shalt  thou  take  one  wife  to  an- 
other, to  vox  her,  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  beside  the  other,  iu  her  life- 
time."§  This  ban-faced  proposal  of  a  rendering  which  not  merely  seta 
every  principle  of  rational  criticism  at  defiance,  but  brings  with  it  the 
necessity  of  maintaining,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  candour  and  common 


can,  in  auch  n  cane,  be  of  any  fiirce  ;  an  J  Ihorefore,  if  8uch  are  really  wronglit, 
yrn  must  conclude  thkt  tboy  did  not  proceed  from  the  God  of  truths  but  the 
author  of  lies. 

"  But  if,  u[»on  such  aconfidpration,  everything  iibnll  apppar  clear;  i.e.,  if  thpre 
be  no  contradiction  in  the  doctrines  themselves,  nor  inconxistency  with  any  cer- 
tain truth,  then,  (fur  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,)  they  may  be  true  ;  and 
if  no,  then  they  may  lie  capable  of  sufficient  evidence  from  proof  external.  There 
U  nn  manner  of  occa-^ion  (as  our  siitbor  {Tindal]  cotitencb  there  iti),  that  the«e 
mntten  ahould  bo  proved  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  thing,  or  that  they 
should  fhew  themaelves  to  be  parts  of  natural  religion  by  nisrks  of  wisdom  and 
goodn«n,  of  which  every  one  i*  not  capable  of  judging.  If  this  were  necessary, 
then  external  proofs  could  carry  us  no  farther  than  internal  proofs  do  ;  then 
miracles  could  have  no  force,  but  where  such  force  i»  useless  ;  and  consequently, 
tlin  worltinj;  ihom  for  this  purpose  must  be  unaccountable.'' — (Dr/fnet  of  Re- 
vealed lleli<ju>n.  pp.  431  -2.  463-4,) 

*  "  Neither  .<)h»lt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  slater,  to  rex  her,  to  uncover  her 
nakedness,  b«ti<lt  the  other  in  her  lifetime.'^ 

1'  "  If  a  mnn  havt  two  wivet,  one  beloved  and  another  hated,  and  they  bava 
borne  him  children,  both  the  beloved  and  the  hated;  and  if  the  firstborn  «aa 
be  hers  that  was  hated  ;  then  shall  it  be,  when  he  ronkr-th  hia  sons  to  inherit 
that  which  ho  hath,  that  he  may  not  muko  the  con  uf  the  beloved,  firstborn, 
before  the  son  of  the  hnted,  which  is  indeed  the  firstborn."' 

I  Daily  Scripture  Readings,  ot  Lev.  xviii,  18. 

S  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  or  Niece,  considered  in  Reference 
to  the  Law  of  Uod  and  the  Interests  of  Society.  By  the  Rev.  .lohn  Mont- 
gomery, A.M..  Iniiurlflthen.  t^linburgh,  1850.  P.  9.— Mr  Montgomery  fol- 
lows Mr  S.  E.  Dwight,  on  American  lawyer,  whose  work  is  entitled,  The 
Hebrew  Wife  ;  or.  The  Law  of  Marriage  examined  in  Relation  to  the  Lawful- 
ness of  Polygamy,  Ac.     It  was  reprinteil  at  (Jlnsgow  in  1837. 
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sense,  that  polygamy  was  unlawful  among  the  Jews,*  baa  met  with 
1 80  little  favour  from  Hebrew  scholars,  that  even  the  hov(h  Spiritual 
who  Bpoke  against  Mr  Wortloy's  bill  in  Parliament  refrained  from 
inakiiig  any  use  of  it.  By  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  howovor,  tbero  was 
propounded,  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Mill,  the  Regius  Profesijor  of 
Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  the  following  as  the  true  translation  and  punc- 
tuation of  the  verse  :  "  And  a  woman  unto  her  sister  thou  shalt  not 

*  Mr  Montgomery,  who  profesBos  to  regard  it  "  as  •  bad  sign  of  any  cause 
when  its  advocatca  have  recourse  to  diringenuooa  shifts  and  artifices  in  its  be- 
hair'  (p.  21),  nevertheless,  in  an  claboratp  nrguntont  against  tho  common  opinion 
that  p4'>Iygnmj  was  lawful  among  the  Jcw8,  ignores  Deut.  xx\.  15,  where  the 
practice  is  so  distinctly  connived  at,  that  every  render  of  the  law  there  written 
tniist  have  felt  himself  tlameless  in  having  two  wives.  Accordingly,  it  is 
well  known  that  polygamy  prevailnd  unrobulvpd  among  oven  the  most  )ioly  men 
of  the  race  of  Abrah&m.  For  an  ample  and  scholarlikc  discuseion  of  tho 
Mosaic  law  of  marriage,  see  the  t'ommentaries  of  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1-122, 
The  proposition  ho  nctfi  nut  with  is  this :  '*  How  much  soever  some  may  have 
denied  it,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  by  the  civil  laws  of  Moses,  a  man 
was  allowed  to  have  more  wives  than  one." — (P.  1.)  With  respect  to  the  other 
question  he  observes  :  "  Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  Moses  permits ; 
I  but  prohibits,  on  the  other  hand,  the  marrying  two  sisters  at  once.  The  words  of 
law,  Lev.  zviii.  18,  are  very  clear, '  Thou  shalt  not  tnltca  wife  to  her  sister, 
fbe  ber  rival,  and  to  uncover  hor  nakedness  along  with  htrt,  in  her  lifetime.' 
n&ftcr  so  distinct  a  definition  of  his  meaning,  and  the  three  limitations  added; 
(1.)  as  to  the  one  being  the  otlier's  rival  (to  express  which,  we  may  observe, 
by  the  way,  that  the  same  word  Is  used,  as  in  Aam.  i.  6,  where  two  wives  have 
but  one  husband  ;  and  in  Arabic  it  is  found  in  the  same  sense) ;  (2.)  as  to  the 
pinan's  uncovering  the  nakedness  of  both  ;  and  (3.)  as  to  his  doing  so  in  the  life- 
time of  the  first, — /  connot  eomprchend  how  it  ihowhi  ever  have  betH  ima'jined 
that  lioift  aho  prohililtd  uutrriagt  with  a  dictated  wife't  titto — that  very  con- 
oertion  which  we  so  often  find  a  dying  wife  intreating  her  husband  to  form, 
sose  she  can  entertain  the  best  hope  of  her  chilJreo's  welfare  from  it." — 
(P.  112,  113.)  lie  adds:  "Tho  reason  why  marriage  with  a  docea»od  wife's 
|«ist«r  bos  beea  so  generally  uuderstooil  to  bo  forbidden  is,  that  Moses  has  pro- 
'llibited  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  ;  and  cx{>ositor8,  in  order  to  have  it 
to  their  power  to  draw  inferences  from  other  proliibitions,  have  maintained, 
that  he  not  only  prohibits  the  particular  marriages  specified  in  hi^  law,  but 
•Iso  ihiise  equally  near  in  point  of  relationship.  Xow  became  it  wns  nn  in- 
lurmuuntable  objection  to  this  doctrine  of  degreei:,  Ihnt  Moses  permitted 
[piarringt!  with  a  wife's  sistpr,  and  prohibited  it  with  a  brother's  widow,  they 
rfouod  it  necessary  to  pervert  entirely,  notwithstanding  its  perfect  clearness, 
tbt--  mciining  of  this  precept,  to  convert  it  into  a  general  prohibition  of  poly> 
gamy,  and.  in  contradiction  to  tho  stylo  of  all  the  marrlage-laws,  to  understand 
the  word  M>fw,  not  of  the  relation  proi)erly  so  called,  btit  of  any  woman  what- 
,  «rver,  not  at  all  related  to  the  wife.  .  .  .  What  Moses  prohibited,  was  merely 
ttvltniifuut  jioliijjamy  with  two  sisters;  that  sort  of  marriage  in  wlilch  Jacob 
when  he  matried  Rachel  as  well  a.s  her  sister  Leah.  The  reason  of  this 
bition  it  is  not  diflicult  to  discover,  ^>i»^te^8,  in  whom  nature  has  implanted 
elple  of  the  strongest  alTeclion,  are  not  to  be  made  enemies  to  each  other 
by  [>4>lygnmy.  That  two  wives  of  the  same  husband  should  love  each  other, 
is  inconceivable.  The  nmn,  therefore,  who  wishes  to  live  in  polygamy,  and 
make  two  wives  hate  each  other  from  jealousy,  should  make  use  of  strangers, 
and  not  of  sisters.  The  history  of  Jacob,  who,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  was 
brought  Into  this  predicament,  furnishes  a  very  animated  representation  of  the 
[rKOsons  on  which  this  law  is  founded.  Enmities  between  sister-wives  will,  be- 
always  he  more  violent,  and,  from  their  having  known  each  other  too 
Itely  kII  their  live*,  more  unmannerly  than  where  they  are  strangers  to 
Olhrr,  and  cannot  so  frcply  venture  to  outrage  decency  in  their  mutual 
HtTTd-"— (P.  lis,  lU.) 
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take:  to  anuoyauoo  ;  to  oncov^r  her  nakeditesa  upon  iior  m  Ifr 
Hfo  :"*  which  otid  version,  though  sutHciently  advene  to  Mr  Munt- 
gomerjr's  tbeorj,  i»  with  much  ronson  laughed  at  bj  Mr  Donison  fu 
QOnseDse.t 

An  Kldor  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotlaud  has  lat<>ly  puMlshod  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  ReagoM  for  DecUniioj  to  Sv/n  a  Peiitian  to  FarUn- 
metit  ipjaintt  a  Bill  for  Lajalisinff  Marriivie  with  the  Sister  of  a  DtceoMd 
Wife  (Glasgow,  1852.)  It  is  a  calm  and  modest  cxiKisition,  un- 
tainted by  party-spirit  ;  and  so  deeply  doca  ita  writer  disnpprnvo  of 
the  conduct  of  his  Church  in  violently  opposing  Mr  Wortlcy's  bill, 
that  hu  has  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  resign  his  eccleaiaattcal 
office. 

"  Much,''  ho  observes,  "  has  been  said,  and  vory  justly,  about  the 
arrogance  and  intolerance  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  has  not  the 
conduct  of  the  Free  Church,  in  this  matter,  fully  equalled  any  thing 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  ever  did  ? 

"  By  adding  to  the  prohibitions  of  God's  Word,  has  the  Free  Church 
not  acted  like  the  Man  of  Sin,  who,  '  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,, 
showeth  forth  himself  to  be  a  God'  (2  Thess.  ii.  4) ;  that  is,  aasumetj 
authority  that  belongs  only  to  God  ?  Has  she  not  gone  to  the  Canon 
Law  of  that  Man  of  Sin,  and  taken  this  prohibition  from  it? 

"There  arc  in  England  about  six  thousand  families  formed  bj, 
these  marriages.  Many  of  those  who  have  contracted  these  marriaj  ' 
are  people  of  the  highest  Christian  character.  Amongst  them  are* 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  Dissenting  ministers,  lawyers, 
medical  practitioners,  merchants,  &c.,  of  the  highest  respectability. 
They,  their  friends  and  neighbours,  petition  that  they  may  be  relieved 
from  the  position  they  have  been  placed  in  by  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act, 
and  the  Free  Church  agitates,  and  her  ministers,  from  the  pulpit,  ex- 
hort people  to  sign  the  petitions  which  have  been  prepared,  and  send 
them  from  door  to  door  for  signatures.  In  all  this  she  has,  however, 
not  been  very  successful. 

"  Immediately  after  the  Disruption,  the  Free  Church  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  the  English  Dissenters,  to  collect  money  amongst  them  for 
building  churches,  and  were  very  kindly  received.  These  same  Dis- 
senting ministers,  and  their  people,  now  petition  the  Govornmont  that 
they  may  be  relieved  from  Jjord  Lyndhurst's  cruel  and  Popish  Act ; 
and  the  Free  Church,  professing  to  be  wiser  and  more  learnetl  than 
these  Dissenters,  tells  them  that,  if  she  can  help  it,  their  petitions 
shall  not  be  listened  to.  A  little  more  modesty,  and  less  intoloraooe, 
would  become  her  bettor. 

•'  To  force  her  men  interprdiUiona  on  other  Christian  mt$mmnions — iHt| 
thote  who,  in  the  opinion  of  manti,  are  better  qualified  to  explain  the  W0 
of  God  than  the  mimntcrg  of  the  Free  Church  are,  appmra  totMto  equal  all 
that  the  Church  ofRinM  ever  attmpteil."~{?,  27.) 

It  is  agreeable  to  see  the  principles  of  religious  li1>erty  so  manfully 
asserted  by  a  member  of  a  Church  which,  while  proclaiming  her 
love  of  "  freedom**  in  the  very  name  she  liears,  is  yet  so  prone  to  for- 

*  See  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Kulhorised  edition  of  hU  Spooch  on  the  Mar- 
riage BlU. 

t  See  A  .Short  Letter  on  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  Speech  on  the  Marriage  Bill. 
By  Edmund  Beckett  Dcnison.     T.ondon,  1861.    P.  6. 


got  thHt  those  who  differ  from  her  are  as  well  entitled  to  freedom  aa 
herself. 

To  petition  Parliament  against  any  measure  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  legalize  a  «/«,  is  to  assume  that  the  petitioners  or  the  legislature, 
instead  of  God  Almighty,  are  the  judges  of  sin.  The  only  principle 
on  which  the  British  Parliament  can  rightly  deal  witii  the  Slarriage 
Bill,  is  the  tendency  of  thu  proposed  lavf  to  injure  or  promote  the  in- 
teresta  of  society. 

On  this  ground  lot  its  merits  be  freely  discussed  :  and  if  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  hill  be  thought  more  conducive,  on  tho  whole,  to  the 
general  welfare,  than  tho  passing  of  it  into  a  law,  thon  hy  all  means 
let  it  be  sternly  rejected.  But  to  secure  a  dispassionate  consideration 
of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  we  must  dismiss  from  our 
minds  the  notion  that  Mr  Woi'tloy's  proposal  is  at  variance  with  the  re- 
vealetl  law  of  God  ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  on  those  who  would 
prohibit  such  marriagos  rwsts  the  litnlen  of  pr<mng  that  they  are  soci- 
ally or  politically  inexpedient.  Again,  let  the  advocates  of  prohibi- 
tion beware  of  attributing  to  tho  legality  of  such  marriages,  evils 
proceeding  rather  from  the  bad  dispositions  of  individuals  who  might 
bo  expected  to  act  vicioualy  under  tfuy  state  of  tho  law, — or  attribut- 
able to  the  demoralising  influejice,  under  which  some  who  have  in- 
fringed the  present  law  may  have  suffered,  of  a  state  of  public  opinion 
that  brands  the  transgressors  with  infamy.  Finally,  since  perfection 
\B  not  to  be  lookod  for  in  human  institutions,  and  evil  cannot  be 
wholly  excluded  by  tho  best  of  th«^»i,  let  it  be  remembered  that  that 
state  of  the  law  should  be  condemned,  not  in  which  euil  exists,  but  in 
which  evil  ix  most  abundant  mi  propartiojt  to  the  goo<L  If,  aftercare- 
fill  investigation,  Mr  Wortley's  bill  be  found  worthy  of  acceptance, 
its  effects,  we  may  reasonably  hope,  will  not  be  so  unfavourable  to  do- 
mestic virtue  and  happiness  as  ita  opponents  apprehend.     People  will 

.pt  their  conduct  to  the  circumstances ;  and  public  opinion,  thu 

and  enforcer  of  prudence  and  decorum  in  social  usages,  will  lend  itfi 
powerful  sanction  to  the  dictates  of  that  morality  and  good  sense  which 
happily  abound  among  the  British  people. 

Proi-'iRoly  as  tho  opponents  of  the  Marriage  Bill  have  brought  against 
it  an  alleged  Jewish  law,  existing  only  in  their  own  imaginations, 
did  tho  ailvocatos  of  the  divine  right  of  sovereigns  uphold  their  prin- 
ciples by  misinterpreting  the  Bible.  It  is  stated  by  Michaclis,  that 
"during  tho  violent  controversy  carried  on  in  tho  seventeenth  century 
concerning  the  rights  of  kings,  the  party  which  maintained  tho  divine 
right  of  the  sovereign, and  tho  servile  submi-ssion  of  tho  subject,  appealed 
very  conlidently  to  the  Israelitish  law,  believing  that  it  ought  to  servo 
as  a  pattern  to  us."  He,  however,  shows  that  those  who  entertained 
this  idea  were  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  the  Israelitish  law  to  give 
any  countenance  to  their  principles  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  in- 
quii7  bo  ma<lo  into  the  extent  to  which  the  power  of  an  Israelitish 
monarch  reached,  and  tho  source  from  which  it  was  derived,  the  dis- 
covericfi  made  will  turn  out  to  bo  very  much  in  favour  of  the  oobler 
■ide  of  freedom.  "  Tho  kings  of  the  Israelites,"  ho  continues,  "  were 
by  no  means  so  unlimited  as  from  1  Sam,  chap.  viii.  we  are  apt  to 
represent  them ;  and  Moses  was  so  far  from  appointing  a  king  over 
ihem,  that  he  merely  gave  a  permission  for  this  purpose  at  a  future 
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period  ;  leaving  it  entirely  »it  the  pleasure  of  tlie  Israelites  to  rhooso 
one  when  they  should  find'  it  expedient ;  so  that  the  king  among  them 
was>  with  all  his  power,  only  the  creature  of  the  people."* 

But  although  the  Mosaic  lnw  has  never  been  himiinij  upon  any  bnt 
the  Jews,  it  is  certainly  well  fitted  to  enforce,  and  very  prohahly  lias 
swfgeited,  some  excellent  rules  of  conduct  to  the  Gentiles.  Among 
itfi  admirable  moral  precepts,  we  find,  besides  those  in  the  Decalo^nie, 
commandmentiJ  ordering  the  Jews  to  show  kindness  to  strangers 
(Lev.  xix.  33) ;  to  use  just  balances,  weights,  and  measures  (Lev.  xix. 
35,36  ;  Deut.  xxv.  13-16) ;  to  relieve  the  poor,  even  if  strangers  or 
■ojourners  in  the  land  (Lev.  xxv.  35) ;  not  to  wrest  judgment,  or  rc- 
Bpcct  persons,  or  take  gifts  ("  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of  the  righteous"),  bnt  to  follow  that 
which  is  altogether  just,  and  have  one  manner  of  law  for  stranger  and 
Jew  alike  (Deut,  xvi.  19,  20;  xxv.  1  ;  Lev.  xxiv.  22)-,  not  to  re- 
move a  Jiciglibour's  lan<lmark  (Deut.  xix.  14) ;  to  decide  against  no 
man  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness  (Deut.  xix.  15)  ;  to  punish 
false  witnesses  (Deut.  xix.  16) ;  to  treat  captive  women  with  huma- 
nity (Deut.  xxi.  10-14) ;  to  take  care  of  stray  animals  for  the  owner's 
benefit  (Deut.  xxii.  1-4) ;  to  erect  parapets  on  house-tops  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  (Deut.  xxii.  8)  ;  and,  lastly,  to  remove  filth  out 
of  sight  and  smell  (Deut.  xxiii.  12-14) — a  prcffpt  which  th^re  is  vmf 
grmt  nef4for  inailcntm(f  in  Scotland,  but  on  which,  notwithstanding 
the  reverence  of  our  clergy  for  the  Jewish  law,  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard  or  seen  a  single  sermon  !  As  for  the  law  which  or- 
dains the  curser  of  his  father  or  mother  to  be  punished  with  death, 
and  that  other  law  which  dooms  to  the  same  fate  the  olatiiiate  rebel 
against  parental  restraint  in  a  career  of  debauchery  and  drunkenness,! 
I  am  not  prepared  to  concur  with  Dr  (Graves  in  the  opinion,  thai 
these  laws  were  in  the  abstract  "  jnst  and  nKvlcrate,"  and  that  in  the 
abstract  the  latter  offence  "surely  meriteil  infamy  and  death. "J  If 
this  opinion  be  sound,  why  not  enact  the  same  laws  now  ? 

According  to  the  Sabbath  Alliance,  to  di.vtaim  the  uruverRal  and 
perpetual  obligation  of  the  Decalogue  is  a  most  fatal  proceeding ; 
being  in  fivct  to  undermine  thy  very  foundations  of  religion  and  mora- 
lity, and  to  absolve  the  world  from  obe<lience  to  the  law  of  God. 
"The  divine  law  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  Sabbath,  must  now," 
they  warn  us,  "stand  or  fall  together.  If  the  Fourth  Commandment 
goes,  all  the  others  go  with  it;  henceforth  t!tr  lore  t>f  fhd  and  thf  linv 
of  man  ceasn  to  he  rommanded  duties,  and  are  left  merely  to  the  ivtpuhe  of 
feeling.  The  Pabbath,  in  the  Fourth  Commandment,  is  the  great 
safeguard  of  both  tables  t>f  the  law.'''§  And  in  the  Memoire  of  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew  we  find  a  statement  of  his  opinion  to  the  same 
effect : — "To  deny  the  continued  authority  of  the  Decalogue,  O^e  only 
infallihle  test  of  etenuil  ritjht  and  wronp,  would  hi  to  ufistttU  the  vertffMit^- 
dations  of  morality  ;  and  such  is  the  indissoluble  connection  between  all 
the  parts  of  this  heavenly  system,  that  to  pluck  a  single  orb  from  its 

*  Comment&rieB  on  the  LkWB  of  Moa«s,  vol.  i.,  pp.  7,  8. 
t  Lev.  XX.  9  ;  Deut.  xii.  18-21, 
X  Liocturoson  Uie  Pentnt^nch,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p,  264. 
5  Trmrt  No,  I,  of  the  Sabltnth  Allinnrr. 
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iinimiiieut  luuat  euduugei-  all  the  rest,  aud  icAil  to  tbo  ultiiuatu  bub- 
versum  of  tho  whole.'"* 

The  uunclusion  is  iiiflood  midiniiable,  that  "  if  the  Fourth  Coin- 
uianduieut  goes,"  as  a  law  Ijiudiiii^  upon  the  Gentiles,  all  tho  other 
iiino  "  go  with  it ;''  but  that,  Ihcw/ure,  "  the  lovo  of  God  aud  the  love 
of  man  cease  to  bo  corainaatloil  duties,"  Is  aa  inforeuccj  whii-h  will  seem 
paEsing  strange  to  most  lioUevtTs  in  tho  authority  of  tho  law  of  Christ, 
recorded  in  tho  New  Testament ;  aud  not  lesa  jireiiosterous  to  thoso 
who  believe,  with  Bishop  Butler,  that  "  tJut  uioral  law  is  written  upon 
our  hearts,  interw^oven  into  our  very  nature. "f 

When  tho  Judaising  Christians  in  Milton's  time  took  up  tho  posi- 
tion— a  much  lower  ono  than  that  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnow  and  his  fol- 
lowers— that  the  Mosiiic  law  may  be  highly  useful  oven  to  Chris- 
tians, by  leading  them  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God, 
he  replied,  that  "  the  will  of  Go<l  is  but  learnt  from  the  Gospel  itself, 
uniltT  tho  proiuisoil  guidance  of  tho  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  from  tho 
divine  law  writton  in  tho  hearts  of  believere,"J  This  the  Sabba- 
tarians, if  consistent,  must  deny. 

In  one  of  Clnllingworth's  sermons  the  following  observations  oc- 
cur : — "  If  a  succeeding  covenant  establisheth  any  part  of  a  prece- 
dent [preceding],  especially  if  there  be  any  alteration  made  in  the 
conditions  established,  all  obligation  whatsoever  is  taken  from  the 
old  covenant,  and  those  conditions  are  in  force  only  by  virtue  of  tho 
new.  When  the  Norman  Conqueror  was  pleased  to  establish  and 
confirro  to  tho  English  some  of  tbo  ancient  Saxon  laws,  are  those 
laws  then  become  in  force  as  they  are  Saxon  ?  No  ;  for  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Saxons,  the  authors  of  those  laws,  is  supposed  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  therefore  no  power  remains  in  them  to  look  to  the 
execution  of  them ;  but  by  the  confirmation  of  tho  Norman  they  aro 
become  indeed  Norrmtn  laws,  and  are  now  in  force,  not  because  they 
were  first  made  by  the  Saxons,  but  only  by  virtue  of  the  succeeding 
power  of  the  Norman  Itnn.  So  likewise,  when  the  Gospel  enjoins  tho 
liubstanco  of  the  same  duties  which  the  Old  Covenant  of  Works  re- 
quirml,  are  we  Christians  enforced  to  the  obedience  of  them  because 
they  are  duties  of  tho  Law  ?  By  no  means  !  But  only  because  our 
Saviour  and  only  Law-maker  Jesus  Christ  commands  the  same  in  the 
Law  of  Faith."§ 

Nay,  this  admirable  writer  maintains,  not  only  the  sufficiency  of 
ibe  Now  Testament  without  the  Old,  but  the  sufficiency  of  each  of 
the  four  Gospels  by  itself,  as  a  rule  of  Christian  duty.  *'  Of  all  the 
four  Evangelists,"  says  he,  "  this  is  very  probable,  but  of  St  Luke 
tiio«t  Apparent,  that  in  every  one  of  their  books  they  have  compn- 
bendt<(l  the  whole  substance  of  t!ie  Gospel  of  Christ.  For  whatma-son 
can  be  imagined  that  any  of  thoni  should  leave  out  anything  which  he 
knew  to  be  necessary,  and  yet  (iis  apparently  all  of  tlieni  havo  doue) 
put  in  many  things  which  they  knew  to  be  only  iirolitable  and  not 
necessary  ?  Wliat  wise  and  honest  man  that  were  now  to  writo  tho 
Qospel  of  Christ,  would  do  so  great  a  work  of  God  aflcr  such  a  negli- 
gent fashion  i     Suppose  Xaverius  had  been  to  write  tho  Gospel  of 

*  Memoirs,  p.  90.  t  Analogy,  Pftrt  If.,  cli.  i. 

I  Tr«nlUe  on  C'hriHtiftn  Doctriiio,  p.  421. 

S  Chiirmpworth's  Works,  Sermon  >U1.,  §  33. 
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Christ  fur  tlu>  Iiuliaiiii.  think  you  he  would  have  left  out  any  funda- 
roontal  doctrine  of  it?  Tfnof,  I  must  beseech  you  to  conceive  as  well 
of  St  Matthew,  and  St  Mark,  and  St  Luko,  and  St  John,  as  you  do 
of  Xavorius.  Besides,  if  every  one  of  them  have  not  iu  them  all  necea- 
•ary  drtctrinos,  how  have  they  conipliod  with  their  own  design,  which 
was,  as  the  titles  of  their  hooks  shew,  to  write*  the  Gosyd  of  Christ,  and 
not  a  part  of  it?  Or  how  have  they  nut  deceived  us,  in  giving  them 
such  titles  ?  By  the  whole  Ctuspel  of  Christ,  I  uuderetand  not  tbo 
whole  history  wf  Christ,  but  all  that  makes  up  the  covenant  between 
God  and  man."* 

To  a  like  purpose,  Bishop  Sherlock  intimates  his  opinion  that  the 
controversial  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  i.e.,  certain  portions  of  the 
Epistles,  aro  not  essential  for  our  instruction  in  Christianity,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  from  our  ignorance  of  important  circumstances,  are  apti 
"  to  spread  confusion  over  the  clearest  parts  of  the  Gospel."  "  Had'* 
there  never,"  says  he,  "  been  any  dispute  with  the  Jews  or  others, 
had  all  obeyed  w^ithout  dispute,  the  Gospel  had  been  perfect;  and  u 
petfcct  still,  however  divines  or  others  may  differ  in  expounding  the 
particulars  incident  to  those  debates."! 

Bishop  Watson  says  plainly, — "The  Christian  religion  is  wholly 
comprised  in  the  New  Te8tAment."J 

If  it  be  foolish  in  the  Sabbatarians  to  ignore  the  New  Tesiameiit| 
in  the  formal  statement  of  their  principles,  equally  foolish  and  eren 
impious  are  they  in  treating  with  contempt,  as  merely  "  the  impulse 
of  feeling,"  the  dictates  of  the  divine  laws  written  in  our  hearts,  and 
made  known  by  our  reason  and  conscience.  For  surely,  as  Bishop 
Butler  hi\s  remarked,  "  light  and  knowledge,  in  what  manner  soever 
afforded  u.s,  is  equally  from  God  ;"§  and  if  any  department  of  the 
divine  law  bo  more  clear  and  indisputable  than  another,  it  is  the 
department  known  as  the  law  of  nature.  This  is  the  retillt/  per- 
petual and  universal  law — a  law  revealed  to  the  consciousness  of  man 
through  those  inborn  nient^il  gifts  which  reud<>r  him  capable  of  Jis- 
Unffuishing  good  from  evil  actioits,  and  compel  him  to  regard  with 
moral  appr^Uioii  or  disapprolntian  the  intention  (and  tho  conduct  and 
dispositions  assumed  to  iuiply  tlie  inteiitiou)  of  the  agent  performing 
them.  That  the  faculties  here  spoken  of  do  in  truth  form  a  part  of 
human  nature,  is  almost  universally  recuguised,  in  speculation  as  well 
as  practice,  beyond  the  precincta  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance ; — whatever 
differences  of  opinion  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  analysis  of  the  mental 
phenomena — however  true  it  may  be  that  tho  power  of  distingui$k- 
ing  good  from  evii  varioa  with  the  iutolkictuai  capacity,  and  the  de- 
gree of  knowledge  possessed  of  the  nature  of  mau,  aud  of  the  beings 
to  which  he  is  related — and  however  unquestiouable  it  is  that  tho 
world  abounds  with  moral  (as  with  intellootual)  weaklings,  in  whom 
there  is  so  little  sense  of  the  guilt  of  intentional  misdeeds,  and  so  little 
inclination  to  perform  what  the  majority  hold  to  be  iucumbcnt-,  as 
to  necessitate  the  injunctions  and  restraints  of  the  civil  law  aud  pub- 

*  The  Religion  of  Prot^atantB  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,  ch.  iv.,  «ic«t.  40,  See 
alto  ch.  ri.,  sect.  SO  ;  whera  he  refers  to  the  preface  of  St  Luke,  ns  vhewing  that 
hb  intent  was  to  write  all  things  neceKfnry. 

t  Worltj,  ed.  1830,  vol,  i.,  p.  280.  PUcoutbc  »v. 

[  Anecdotes  of  hia  own  (.iff,  vol.  ii..  [>.  'J2S. 

§  Analogy,  Concluxion. 
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lie  opiuioa ;  origiDating  in,  and,  on  the  whole,  directly  or  indirectly 
enforced  by,  the  cliias  enjoying  those  superior  mental  ondowmonts  and 
acquirotnents,  which  naturally  raise  their  possessors  to  political  and 
social  ascendency.* 

*  Id  the  above  paragraph  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate,  in  aa  few  words 
as  pOMible,  every  enential  principle  of  a  true  system  of  ethical  philosophy. 
The  taak  is  not  an  eaaj  one  :  for  upon  no  subject  of  inquiry  have  more  oppo- 
■itfl  opinions  prevailed;  and  nowhere  do  the  inconveniencei  arising  from  the 
ambiguity  and  mutability  of  speech  exhibit  themselves  vrith  greater  promi- 
BenG«.  Yet  it  will  be  found  that  systems  reared  on  whatseem  at  first  sight  to  be 
different  foundations,  are  sometimes,  after  all,  the  same  in  substance,  and  merely 
arrayed  in  different  forms  of  expression.  Although  moralists  have  in  all  ages 
disputed  about  the  test  or  measure  by  which  the  goodness  and  badness  of  actioiH 
In  the  abstract  may  be  dciennincd,  Paley,  with  characteristic  terseneius  and 
perspicuity,  has,  I  think,  Batisfactorily  shewn  that  the  variety  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  is  much  more  apparent  than  real.  Taking  a  well-marked  case  of 
Boral  obligation,  he  considers  in  the  following  manner  the  question, 

"  Why  am  I  obliged  to  keep  my  word  ? 

"  Because  it  is  right,  says  oae. — Because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  fitneas  of 
things,  says  another. — Because  it  is  conformable  to  reason  and  nature,  says  a 
third. — Because  it  is  conformable  to  truth,  says  a  fourth. — Because  it  promotes 
the  public  good,  says  a  fifth. —  Becaoso  it  is  required  by  the  will  of  God,  con- 
cludes 0  sixth. 

"  Upon  which  different  accounts,  two  things  are  obeervable  : — 

"  First,  that  they  all  ultimately  coincide. 

"  The  fitness  of  things,  means  their  tltnoss  to  produce  happiness :  the  nature 
of  things,  means  that  actual  constitution  of  the  world,  by  which  some  things,  as 
auch  and  such  actions,  for  example,  produce  happiness,  and  othei-s  misery  :  rea- 
eon  is  the  ]ir)nciple  by  which  we  discover  or  judge  of  this  constitution  :  truth 
is  this  judgment  expressed  or  drawn  out  into  propositions.  So  that  it  necessa- 
rily comes  to  pass,  that  what  promotes  the  public  happiness,  or  happiness  on 
the  whole,  is  agreeable  to  the  iitness  of  things,  to  nature,  to  reason,  and  to 
truth  :  and  such  (as  will  appear  by  and  byj  is  the  Divine  character,  that  what 
promotee  the  general  happiness,  is  required  by  tlie  will  of  God  ;  and  what  has 
all  the  above  properties,  must  needs  be  riyht ;  for,  right  means  no  more  than 
conformity  to  the  role  we  go  by,  whatever  that  rule  be, 

"  And  this  is  the  reason  that  rooraliKts,  from  whatever  different  prlnclplee 
they  set  oat,  commonly  meet  in  their  conclusions ;  that  is,  they  enjoin  the  same 
conduct,  prescribe  the  same  rules  of  duty,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  deliver 
upon  dubious  cases  the  same  determinations. 

"  Secondly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  answers  all  leave  the  matter  «Aor(; 
for,  the  inquirer  may  tarn  round  upon  bis  teacher  with  a  second  question,  in 
which  )>e  will  expect  to  be  satisfied,  namely,  ^Vhi/  am  I  obliged  to  do  what  is 
right ;  to  act  agreeably  to  the  fitness  of  things  ;  to  conform  to  reason,  nature, 
or  truth  ;  to  promote  the  public  good,  or  to  obey  the  will  of  dod  I 

*  The  proper  method  of  conducting  the  inquiry  is,  fiiist,  to  examine  whot 
mean,  when  we  suy  a  man  is  ohli'jtd  to  do  any  thing  ;  and  THEN  to  uhow 

he  is  obliged  to  do  the  thing  which  we  have  pro]iosed  as  an  example, 
»ely.  '■  to  keep  bis  word.'" — {Moral  Philotophy,  Book  IJ.,  ch.  i.) 
i  the  firtt  question  Paley  replies,  that  a  man  is  said  to  be  oblujtd,  "  when  be 
by  a  violent  motive  resulting  from  the  commaikd  of  another ;'''  and  to 
td,  "  Because  I  am  obliged  to  keep  my  word  by  a  violent  motive  (namely, 
dia  expectation  of  being  after  this  life  rewarded,  if  I  do,  or  punished  for  it,  if 
I  do  not),  resulting  from  the  comuiaDd  of  another,  (namely,  of  God).'' 

"  This  solution,"  he  adds,  "  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  as  no  further 
question  csii  rc'osonably  be  asked. 

^  Therefore,  private  happiness  is  our  motive,  and  the  will  of  God  our  rnle." 

In  Chapter  vi.  he  correctly  notes  that  "  Actionr  in  the  abstract  are  right 

or  wrttiig''  [•'.  (.  good  or  evil],  "  according  to  their  itytdtncy  i  the  aoent  is  vir- 

iQous  or  vicious,  according  to  his  dtriyn  i" — a  distinction,  the  oversight  of  which 
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There  is,  however,  a  most  worulerful  clianm-  in  the  toiio  of  the  .Sal)- 
batArians  upon  this  subject,  when  their  jmrposf  is,  not  to  frighten  uh 

hM  bred  maeh  eooAuion  and  misftpprcbeiuilon  In  etbioal  ditcassioiM.  Now, 
Uuragfa  priKlenM,  bavin);  private  happineM  for  lU  aini,  may  b«  rigbtljr  cloMed 
among  the  virtuec  (as  it  ia  by  UuUer  in  hit  Diuertation  on  tbe  N«tur«  of 
Virtue,  at  the  end  of  the  Analog),  the  common  ipnae  of  mankind  pronoancea 
Uiat  there  are  virtaea  of  a  higher  cla»s  than  thii,  and  motivea  far  nobler  than 
(lelibornte  regard  to  letf-interest.  Ucnce,  with  respect  to  mutivt*,  tbe  ethkal 
•ystem  of  Paley  is  tignally  defective,  in  excluding  thoae  Innate  moral  cmotiont 
which  proclaim  with  a  voice  of  authority,  imposoible  to  l>e  disregarded  by  any 
man  of  moral  seosibility,  that  actions  ;u>/;;fd  rjotxi  ot'OtiT  TO  B8  DONE,  and  ac> 
tiona  jmigtd  tvit  ol'OIIT  Tu  he  uefkaixed  fkom  ;  emotions  which  (ill  of  with 
mlf-upproval  when  we  do  well,  and  felf-condtmnation  when  we  do  ill ;  and  in 
which  is  discovered  tbe  source  of  that  moral  tiuu  which  (however  liable  it  may 
be,  like  other  tastes,  to  be  perverted  by  education  and  fashion)  explnius  the  unani- 
mity wherewith  actions  plainly  tending  to  produce  happiaesa  have  alwnys  been 
regarded  by  the  bulk  of  mankind  u  morally  beanii/ul,  and  actions  pWtaly  teod- 
log  Ui  produce  luiiMjry,  as  monxUjf  dii^nuUny  aiMl  tUu^labU. 

Although  the  inutUctual  judgment  of  good  and  evil  in  actions  is  the  leader 
of  the  virtuous  fmoiioiu  into  courses  of  conduct  which  will  ff<ft  the  end*  they 
desire,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  from  this  tlmt  tbey  are  destitute  of 
influence  In  urging  to,  and  even  aiding  in  the  determination  of,  the  conduct 
which  is  fit  to  be  chosen.  For  it  is  a  Uw  of  human  nature  that  the  emotions 
impel  the  intellect,  often  with  irresistible  force,  to  attend  to  tbe  objecu  wbicb 
are  naturally  related  to  them, — invent  with  a  deep  inter^'fit  the  study  of  those 
objects, — and  arouse  in  the  intellect  a  more  iutense  and  lively  activity,  which 
makes  the  good  aiid  evil  tendencies  of  actions  Ix:  more  readily  and  clearly  per- 
ceived. 

To  intelligent  and  unsophisticated  believers  in  the  existence  of  a  Divine 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience  ap«| 
pear  vested  with  tbe  authority  of  God  himself,  who  for  wise  aod  beneficent  pur- 
poses has  implanted  tbem  in  our  frame.  In  the  mind  of  the  Theist,  therefore, 
religion  enforces  and  sanctifies  tbe  suggestions  of  his  intellectual  and  morn) 
nature.  To  the  believer  in  Hovelution  another  [Mwerful  influence  is  added ;  the 
precej)ts  of  the  Gospel  increase  his  disposition  to  oliey  the  will  of  God,  while  tho 
prospect  of  that  blessed  immortality  which  is  promised  to  well-doers  un  earth 
eouvinces  him  that  vicious  a^nduct,  besides  being,  as  experience  provis,  de- 
structive of  happiness  hero,  is  infinitely  more  inexpedient  still,  in  relation  to  the 
world  to  come.  As  for  the  Atheist,  he,  it  is  true,  is  moved  neither  by  the 
prospect  of  a  future  life  nor  by  reverence  for  God,  But  if  he  is  intelligent, 
and  naturally  diaiKMed  to  benevolence  and  justice,  he  may  be  a  better  man  and 
citizen,  a  better  son,  husband,  and  father,  than  some  Theiats  and  professing 
Christians  are  ;  for.  as  Lord  Bacon  observes,  "  Atheism  leaves  a  man  to  sensc^j 
to  philosophy,  to  natural  piety,  to  laws,  to  reputation ;  all  which  may  be  guida 
to  an  outward  moral  virtue,  though  relijjion  were  not." — (Away  0/  Su}itr$lition 
8e«aUo  Lord  Kames'ii  Stttchfj  of  the  llittoryo/  Man,  B.  III.,  8k.  iii,  ^Section  it, 
on  "  Morality  considered  as  a  Branch  of  Duty  to  our  MakeT.'j  The  few  Athelstfl 
whom  I  have  met  with  are  evidence  of  this:  notwithstanding  their  intel- 
lectual idiosyncrasy  (which  to  me  is  unintelligible),  they  lead  useful  and 
peaceable  lives,  *' doing  justly,  loving  mercy,''  and  perhaps  even  "walking 
humbly,"  though  not  "  with  Qod.''  That  many  Atheists  have  been  scoundrels, 
is  a  fact  which  goes  but  u  little  way  to  prove  that  Atheism  and  morality  are 
incompatible.  Scoundrels  are  too  common  in  every  sect ;  and,  for  the  most 
pskrt,  the  causes  of  moral  excellence  and  depravity  lie  deeper  than  speculative 
belief,  oven  about  matters  so  momentous  as  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  future 
destiny  of  man. 

In  these  romorks  I  follow  neither  tbe  selfish  system  of  Palcy,  nor  tbe  scben 
of  those  who  regard  the  moral  sense  as  our  only  guide  to  virtue.     In  Paley^ 
chapter  on  the  Moral  .Sense  (Book  1.  ch.  v.),  where  a  summary  is  given  of  tbo' 
chief  arguments  for  nnd   against  the  existotire  of  luch  a  facttliy,  he  is  sue- 
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into  tbeir  opinionti  by  the  threat,  that  if  the  Fouitli  (JojutiiaodDient 
go,  tho  entire  moral  law  goes  with  it,   but  to  shew  how  excellent  and 

.ecMfiil  in  shewing  that  hy  ittelf  It  U  in&deqafttc  as  n  rule  of  conduct.     But 

Ithe  greate«t-hnppinesB  principle  fry  iuolf  is  just  bs  little  ndeqaato;  lu  a  reeeat 

I  defender  of  the  ethical  opinions  of  Bentham,  in  the   }Vt4i.mMuter  Review,  Oct. 

|18fi2,  p.  349,  has  clearly  exhibited.     Accoiding  to  this  irriter  (vrho  is  said  to 

l>l>e  >[r  John  Stuart  Mill,*,  though  Benthara  held  that  the  tendency  of  human 

[conduct  to  produce  happiucM  or  misery  is  our  guide  to  "  the  proptt  ohjecu  of 

'the  feeiingH  of  conscience,  duty,  rectitude,"  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he 

aaeition«d  the  ex.ist«nce  of  those  feelings  themselves ;  and  the  reason  assigned 

ror  hla  omiasion  to  consider  them  is,  that,  in  hU  opinion,  an  inquiry  into  their 

niktare  and  origin  is  the  huBiae»s  not  of  the  moralist  but  of  tho  roetaphysiciau. 

"  The  matter  in  debate,''  says  tho  reviewer,  "  is,  what  u  right,  not  whether  what 

is  right  ought  to  be  done.     .     .     .     There  is  no  great  stretch  of  hyt>othesis  in 

■upposili^  that  in  pn>portion  as  mankind  iirc  aware  of  the  tendencies  of  actions 

to  produce  hnpj)ine6«  or  misory,  they  will  like  and  coroiuend  the  first,  abhor 

and  ri>probate  tho  second.     Ilow  these  feelings  of  natural  complacency  and 

natural  dreat!  and  avervion  directed  towards  actions,  come  to  assume  the  pecu> 

liar  character  of  what  we  term  moral  feelings  is  not  a  question  of  ethics  but  of 

melapby.iic«.  and  very  fit  to  be  discuascd  in  its  proper  place.     Bentham  did  not 

concern  himself  with  it;  he  left  it  to  other  tUinkers."-  (Pp.  355,  3t>8.)     In 

vol.  i..   p.   231,  of  the  Wurkn  of  Bentliam   himself,  there  is  a  description  of 

C}niracter,  in  which,  brief  at*  it  is,  his  ethicnl  evptein  is  clearly  indicated:  he 

F^>eaks  of  a  cla»8  of  men  "  with  intellects  incapable  of  distinguishing  right  from 

wrong,  and  with  affections  alike  indifferent  to  either." 

Whoever  will  carefully  and  extensively  study  the  moral  dispositions  of  man- 
kind as  displayed  in  active  life,  may,  I  think,  find  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  (as  in  the  cose  of  erternal  tcniation)  our  inUrnal  moral  nature  is  compound  ; 
embmcing  three  independent  sentiments,  which  respectively  prompt  us  to 
kind,  }u4t,  and  revtrential  behaviour.  Experience  teaches  us  that  a  kind  man  is 
not  alwavK  just  or  respectful ;  nor  a  ju«t  man  always  a  kind  one  ;  nor  a  devout 
man  always  endowed  with  a  diH|KiBition  to  act  kindly  and  justly.  Of  these 
diflerenoes  Cwhich,  when  strongly  marked,  are  found  to  be  ineffaceable),  1  know 
no  explanation  but,  that — as  each  of  the  external  senses  has  a  special  or- 
ganic apparatus,  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  which  is  the  source  of  more  or 
less  perfect  sensibility  to  a  certain  class  (and  that  only)  of  external  stimuli, — so 
has  each  of  the  three  moral  sentiments  an  organic  apparatus  in  the  brain  ;  which 
Apparatus,  well  developed  and  in  good  condition,  confers  the  power  of  expe- 
Henciuj;  acute  moral  emotions  of  a  certain  kind,  and  the  disposition  to  oct  inoiiilly 
within  a  certain  sphere.  When  the  organic  appnratusof  the  entire  moral  nature 
U  in  higli  perfection,  and  the  less  noble  desires  are  of  moderate  strength,  the 
ronn,  if  competently  intelligent,  is  ''a  law  unto  himself  '  (Uom.  ii.  14);  ''out  of 
the  good  treasure  of  his  heart  he  bringcth  forth  thot  which  is  good"  (Luke 
vi.  45)  ;  he  is  one  of  those  who  "  even  of  themselves  judge  what  is  right"  (Luke 
xti.  57) ;  and  he  is  by  nature  fit  to  prescribe  to  inferior  men  the  moral  rules 
by  which  they  should  be  guided.  >Suck  a  person  is  instinctively  reverenced 
»nd  followed  by  the  multitude,  who,  though  incapable  of  discovering  the  highest 
J.  ■"  ■  '  :  in  morals  for  themselves,  nre  usually  quite  able  to  recognise  the 
of  whiit  men  of  lofty  mornl  genius  inculcate.  On  the  other  hand, 
^! ...  .^.inic  deficiency  is  attended  with  moral  blindness  as  complete  as  that 
^•eosatioDul  blindness  which  accompanies  want  of  eyes,  or  atrophy  of  the  optic 
Serve  ;  and  many  a  parent,  teacher,  and  prison-chaplain,  has  found  reason  to 
exolttim  with  Prospero  tu  The  Ttmj>€»t, 

"  A  devil,  ■  bom  dcTil,  on  whose  naluro 
Nurture  cod  never  stick  ;  on  wbum  my  patas, 
Itumuuiiljr  takfo,  art>  all  tost,  quite  lost!" — Act  ir. 

iThat  such  moral  idiots  exist  in  abundance,  is  ns  certain  as  that  there  &re  «n- 

't*U*etuni  idiots  in  the  world;  nor  need  we  shrink  from  attributing  the  moral 

defect,  M  we  do  the  intellectual,  to  those  organic  imperfections  which  Physio- 
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how  obligatory  upon  all  moii  tho  law  of  the  Sabbath  is.  Tlteii,  "thd 
more  iinpulsa  of  feeling"  on  which  erewhile  it  was  so  perilous  to  rely, 

logy  coaipeb  us  to  recognlie  a«  ihe  grand  aoitrc«  of  evils  which  it  is  to  v«in 
to  think  of  curlug  without  the  aid  o(  a  acieuiific  acquaintance  with  the  liotUly 
as  woll  Oft  mental  oouiititution  of  man. 

The  following  extriict^  from  the  worktof  «miDCDt  dlvlae^,  will  serve  to  llliu* 
trate  and  enforce  the  [jreceding  observatioot : — 

nooker  aayt : — "  The  general  and  perpetual  roice  of  men  is  aa  th«  ieotenoe 
of  Grod  himtelf :  for  that  which  all  men  have  at  all  timaa  learned,  nature  her- 
■elf  miut  need<  have  taught ;  and  God  being  the  author  of  nature,  her  voice  is 
but  his  iaetrument.  By  her,  from  him,  we  receive  whatsoever  in  such  sort  we 
learn.  Infinite  duties  there  arc,  tho  goodness  whereof  is  by  this  rule  sufficient- 
ly manifested,  aldiough  we  tiad  no  other  wairsnt  besides  to  approve  them. 
The  apostle  St  Paul,  having  speech  concerning  the  heathen,  saith  of  them, 
'  They  are  a  law  unto  themselves.'  His  meaning  is,  that  by  force  of  the  light 
of  reason  wherewith  God  Uluminateth  every  one  that  cumctb  into  the  world,  men 
bfiing  enabled  to  know  truth  from  falgeliood,  and  good  from  evil,  do  thereby 
learn  in  many  things  what  the  will  of  Gorl  i« ;  which  will  himself  not  reveal* 
ing  by  any  extraordinary  means  unto  them,  but  they,  by  natural  disooorse, 
attaining  the  knowledge  thereof,  seem  the  makers  of  those  laws  which  indeed 
are  his,  and  they  but  only  the  finders  of  them  out.  A  law  therefore  generally 
taken  is  a  directive  rule  unto  goodness  of  operation.  .  .  .  The  rule  of  voluntary 
agents  on  earth  is  the  sentence  that  reason  giveth  concerning  tho  goodness  of 
those  things  which  they  ore  to  do.  ...  In  euch  sort  laws  of  reason  are  invea- 
ligublu,  that  the  knowledge  of  them  is  general,  the  world  hath  always  be«a 
acquainted  with  them ;  according  to  that  which  one  in  Sophocles  ohserTeth  coo- 
corning  a  branch  of  this  law  ;  <  It  is  no  child  of  to-day's  or  yesterday's  birth, 
but  bath  been,  no  man  knoweth  how  long  sithence.'  It  is  not  agreod  u]>ou  by 
one,  or  two,  or  few,  but  by  all.  Which  we  may  not  so  understand  as  if  every 
particular  man  in  the  whole  world  did  know  and  confess  whatsoever  the  law  of 
reason  doth  contain  :  but  this  law  is  such,  that  being  proposed,  no  man  can  re- 
ject it  OS  unreasonable  and  unjust.  Again,  there  is  nothing  in  it,  but  any  maa 
(having  ootural  perfection  of  wit,  and  ripeness  of  judgment)  may,  by  labour 
and  travail,  find  out.  And,  to  conclude,  the  general  principles  thereof  are 
such,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  find  men  ignorant  of  them.  Law  rational,  therefore, 
which  men  commonly  use  to  call  the  law  of  nature,  meaning  thereby  the  law 
which  human  nature  knoweth  itself  in  reason  universally  bound  unto,  which 
also  fur  that  cause  may  be  termed,  most  fitly,  the  law  of  reason  ;  this  law,  I  say, 
compruhendeth  all  those  things  which  men  by  the  light  of  their  natui-al  under- 
standing evidently  know,  or  at  leastwise  may  know,  to  be  beseeming  or  unbe- 
seeming, virtuous  or  vicloos,  good  or  evil,  for  them  to  do." — {,Eecl«*ia§$iciU 

Polity,  B.  I.  §  8.} 

Among  tho  duties  of  obedience  Bishop  Wilkins  includes — "  An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  lows  of  God,  whether  discovered  to  us  by  Revelation  (the  prin- 
ciples of  nature  obliging  us  to  observe  and  submit  to  all  things  which  we  have 
reiison  to  believe  do  proceed  from  God),  or  by  natural  light,  abtitracting  from 
Scripture  and  Revelation,  as  the  substance  of  that  which  we  call  the  moral  law 
is."  — (0/tht  PrincipleM  and  Dutie*  of  Natural  lUlij/ion,  B.  I.,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  199.) 

Archbishop  Tillotson  says: — "  All  the  grcot  duties  of  piety  and  justice  ara 
written  ajHin  our  hearts,  and  every  man  fevls  a  secret  obligntion  to  them  in  his 
own  conscience,  which  checks  ond  restrains  him  from  doing  contrary  to  them, 
and  gives  him  peace  and  satisfaction  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  j  or  in  case  be 
offend  against  it,  fills  him  with  guilt  and  terror. 

••  And  certainly  it  is  a  thing  of  very  cousiderable  use  rightly  to  understand 
the  natural  uldigation  of  rooroi  duties,  and  how  necessarily  they  tlow  from  the 
c<;nsideratiun  of  God  and  of  ourselves.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that 
the  obligation  of  them  doth  solely  depend  upon  the  revelation  of  God's  will 
made  to  uv  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  it)  plain  that  mankind  was  always  under 
a  law,  even  before  God  hiid  made  nny  external  and  extraordinary  revelation ; 
else,  how  shall  OihI  judge  the  world?     How  shsll  they  to  «hom  the  Wonl  oi' 
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aUains  iu  a  momeut  the  diguity  uf  a  ulenr  aud  abiding  Uw,  writtou 
upon  ihti  tables  of  tho  heart.     Not  ouly  "  the  love  of  C4od  aud  the 

Uod  never  came,  be  acquitted  or  condemned  at  tho  Grout  Day  f     For   where 
then;  is  no  law,  them  can  neither  be  obedience  nor  transgreMioii, 

"  it  is  indeed  un  onspeuliable  udvantagi;  which  vre,  who  are  L'hristiaOB,  do 
enjoy,  both  in  reipect  of  the  more  clear  and  certain  knowledge  of  our  duty  In 
ftll  the  branches  of  it,  and  ltkcwi«e  in  regard  of  the  powerful  motives  and  astnit- 
ance  which  our  Illeased  Saviour  in  his  Goapel  offers  to  u«,  to  enable  and  en- 
counige  lis  to  th<!  discharge  of  our  duty.  But  yet  it  \»  nevertUeleM  very  useful 
for  us  to  consider  the  primary  and  natural  obligation  to  piety  and  virtue, 
which  we  commonly  call  tho  Law  of  Nature;  this  being  every  whit  as  much 
the  Law  of  God  »»  the  revelation  of  bis  will  iu  his  Word ;  and  consequently, 
nothing  contjiined  in  tho  Word  of  God,  or  in  any  pretended  revelation  from 
him,  can  be  interpreted  to  disAolve  tho  obligation  of  moral  duties  plainly  re- 
quired  by  the  Law  of  Nnture," — (TiUiittonM  Pre/ace  to  Bithop  Wilkint  on  CA« 
frinciplfj  an<l  Dutift  a/  Ifatvral  Rclvjion.) 

Archbishop  Sumner  says:— "  The  great  rules  of  morals,  being  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  human  society,  can  be  in  no  commuuitics  wholly  unkaown,  and 
in  civilised  states  have  been  generally  well  understood." — (Record*  of  the  CVea- 
tiont  2d  edit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  206.J 

Buhop  Butler  says : — "  Tliat  which  renders  beings  capable  of  moral  govern- 
ment, is  their  having  a  moral  nature,  and  moral  faculties  of  perception  and  of 
action.  Brute  creatures  are  impressed  and  actuated  by  various  instincts  and 
propcnsions :  so  also  are  wo.  But,  additional  to  this,  we  have  a  capacity  of 
reflecting  upon  actions  and  characters,  and  making  them  an  object  to  our 
ifaiiaght ;  and  on  our  doing  this,  we  naturally  and  unavoidably  approve  some 
actions,  under  the  pficuliar  view  of  their  being  virtuous  and  of  good  desert; 
and  disapprove  others  an  vicious  and  of  ill  desert.  That  wc  have  this  moral 
approving  and  disapproving  faculty,  is  certain  from  our  experiencing  It  in  our- 
selves, and  recognising  it  in  each  other.  It  appears  from  oar  exercising  it  un- 
avoidably,  iu  the  approbation  and  disapprobation  even  of  feigned  characters  : 
iVom  the  words,  right  and  wrong,  odious  and  amiable,  bas<^  and  worthy,  with 
many  others  of  like  signitication  in  all  languages;  applied  to  actions  and  cha- 
racters:  from  the  many  written  systems  of  morals  which  suppose  it;  since  it 
cannot  be  imogined,  that  all  these  authors,  throughout  all  these  treatises,  bad 
alksolutcly  no  meaning  at  all  to  their  words,  or  a  meaning  merely  chimerical : 
from  our  natural  sense  of  gratitude,  which  implies  a  distinction  between  merely 
being  the  instrument  of  good,  and  intending  it:  from  the  like  distinction, every 
one  makes,  between  injury  and  mere  harm,  which,  Ilobbes  snys,  is  peculiar  to 
mankind  ;  and  between  injury  and  just  punishment,  a  distinction  plainly  na- 
tural, prior  to  the  consideration  of  human  laws.  It  is  manifest,  great  part  of 
common  language,  and  of  common  behiiviour  over  the  world,  is  formed  upon 
Bupjxxitlon  of  Burh  a  mural  faculty  ;  \rhcthcr  called  conscience,  moral  reason, 
moral  sense,  or  divine  reason  :  whether  considered  as  a  sentiment  of  the  undcr^ 
standing,  or  as  a  perception  of  tho  heart,  or,  which  seems  the  truth,  as  including 
both,  Mor  is  it  at  all  doubtful  in  the  general,  what  course  of  action  this  facul- 
ty,ot  practical  discerning  power  within  us,  approves,  and  what  it  disapproves. 
For,  nt  much  as  it  has  been  disputed  wherein  virtue  consists,  or  whatever  ground 
for  doubt  there  may  be  about  particulars,  yet,  iu  generol,  there  is  in  reality  an 
auivor»nlly  acknowledged  standard  of  it.  It  is  that,  which  all  ages  and  all 
countries  have  made  profesgion  of  in  public  ;  it  is  that,  which  every  man  you 
meet,  puts  on  the  shew  of;  it  in  that,  which  the  primary  and  fundamental  laws 
of  all  civil  constitutions,  over  the  face  of  the  onrth,  make  it  their  business  and 
cndeovourto  enforce  the  practice  of  upon  mankind;  namely,  justice,  veracity, 
and  regard  to  common  good." — {IXtiertatUin  of  tht  XciLurc  of  Virtut.) 

Bishop  Hoadly  says : — "  Man,  us  a  reasonable  creature,  has  a  principle  in 
him,  Intorwoven  w-ith  his  very  nature,  which  is  plainly  designed  to  direct  and 
•ilvise  his  practice  h(fi<rt  action,  nnd  to  judge  him  aftrrht;  which  calls  him 
back  Mhen  he  is  going  astray,  and  reproves  and  repronnhcs  him  when  he  hns 
acted  iinrc««onahIy.  .\nd  eliis  Is  what  we  call  reason  ;  or.  which  is  the  samt 
thing,  conscienre." — iSfrmon  vu  Am  ill,  8G,  "  The  Nature  of  \'V»r\i<t'»  WwWTv^i"*^ 
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love  uf  wan"  Maume  their  proper  place  as  '*  comraamled  dutita,"  l>ut 
the  Sabbath  itself,  which  many  have  veuturud  to  regard  as  tntirely  u 
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ArchbUbop  S«cker  nya  : — "  God  bath  planted  in  oar  bearte  n  naluriU  lov« 
of  equity,  a  natural  feeling  or  kind  aSectiou,  a  natural  conicience,  uppluuding 
ua  when  we  act  according  to  these  dispositions,  condemning  lU  when  wo  violate 
them  :  and  ieldom  do  we  deserve  it«  reproaches,  but  either  at  the  time,  or  icon 
after,  w*  undergo  tbem.'' — (Sermon  46 ;  M'orkt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  i2,  Edln.  edition, 
179-2.) 

Biabop  Sherlock  uy»: — "  The  religion  of  the  Goapel  ia  the  true  original  reli- 
gion of  reason  and  nature.  It  i«  io  in  part ;  it  ia  all  that  and  more." — (Dla- 
cuurse  before  Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  IFnrXv,  vol.  iii.,  p.  346, 
edit.  1830.)  By  Butler,  too,  the  Goepcl  ii  called  a  "  republication  of  natural 
rel\g}oa."— -(Analog!/,  I\urt  II.,  ch.  I.)  Warburton  makea  the  lanic  aasertion 
with  reapect  to  the  religion  of  Mo«ea,  which,  aayii  he,  '*  wna  a  republication  of 
natural  religion  to  the  Jewa." — (Divine  Ligation  ofMottt,  Ikiok  HI.,  App.)  Sher- 
lock, in  the  tennon  Just  quoted,  aayi  alao  :^''  The  prlnciplei  of  religion  are  Ln> 
terwoven  in  the  very  frame  and  make  of  our  minds,  and  we  may  m,  well  run 
from  ouraelvea,  as  from  the  sense  of  the  obligations  we  are  under." — (P.  350.) 

Bishop  Taylor  says  :— ^"  That  providence  which  governs  all  the  world  ia 
nothing  elie  but  God  present  by  his  providence  ;  and  God  ii  in  our  hearts  by  hia 
laws  ;  he  rulea  In  ua  by  his  subatitute,  our  conacience.  God  sits  there  and  give* 
us  laws." — (Jhtttor  Dubitantium,  K.  I.,  l.'b.  I.,  Kule  I. ;  Works,  vol.  xi.,p.  370.) 

Dr  George  Campbell  says : — "  The  voice  of  conscience  is  the  voice  of  God." — 
{Sermon  On  th<  Syirit  of  the  Oorpel.) 

Bishop  Newton  says  : — "  All  mankind  have  a  natural  abhorrence  of  vice,  and 
it  discovers  itaelf  without  much  thought  and  reflection  in  an  instant,  at  the  bare 
hearing  of  any  flagrant  act  of  wickedness,  and  much  more  at  seeing  it,  and  still 
moat  of  all  when  we  ourselves  are  loeera  and  sufferers  by  it  It  is  not  only  our 
reason  that  condcinn.<)  it,  but  a  sort  of  instinct  riseth  in  us  against  it.  Our  very 
blood  is  put  into  a  new  motion,  our  spirits  catch  the  alarm  ;  and  we  are  not 
only  sensible  of  the  horror  of  the  crime,  but  we  really  feel  it.  .Such  antipathy 
to  vice  hath  God  wrought  into  our  very  frame  and  constitution,  and  whoever 
deviates  from  virtue  degenerates  oa  much  from  pure  and  unc«)rrupted  nature.'' 
— (Diuerlation  on  DaviU  and  Nathan  ;    Work*,  vol.  ii.,  p.  331!.) 

Dean  Pridoaux  says  : — "  Let  what  ia  written  in  all  the  Books  of  the  New  Teata^ 
ment  be  tried  by  that  which  is  the  touchstone  of  all  religions ;  I  mean  that 
religion  of  nature  and  reatson  which  God  hath  written  in  the  hearts  of  every  one 
of  lu  from  the  first  creation ;  and  if  it  varies  from  it  in  any  one  particular,  if 
it  prescribes  any  one  thing  which  mny  in  the  minutest  circumstance  thereof  be 
contrary  to  its  righteou^nesa,  1  will  then  acknowledge  this  to  be  an  argument 
against  ua,  strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  whole  cause,  and  make  all  things 
elae  that  can  be  said  fur  it  totally  ineffectual  for  its  support." — {LttUr  to  the 
DtiiU,  appended  to  Prideaux's  Lift:  of  Mahomet,  8th  ed.  p.  169.) 

Bishop  Butler  says : — ''  If  in  revelation  there  be  found  any  passages,  the 
seeming  meaning  of  which  is  contrary  to  natural  religion,  we  may  most  cer- 
tainly conclude  such  seeming  meaning  not  to  bo  the  real  one.'' — '(Analoyy,  Part 
II.,  rh.  I.,  at  the  end.)  .\gain  :  '^  Kcason  can,  and  it  ought,  to  judge,  not  only  of 
the  meaning,  but  also  of  the  morality  and  the  evidence,  of  revelation.  It  is  the 
province  of  reason  to  judge  of  the  morality  of  the  Scripture  ;  i.  *.  not  whether 
it  contains  things  different  from  what  we  should  have  expected  from  a  wise, 
juat,  and  good  Being  ;  for  objections  from  hence  have  been  now  obviated  ;  but 
whether  it  contains  things  plaitdy  contradictory  to  wisdom,  justice,  or  goodness; 
to  what  the  light  of  nature  teaches  us  of  God." — (76.,  Part  11.,  ch.  III.) 

Bishop  Conybeare  says  :  -"  Let  us  endeavour  heartily  to  discover  the  will  of 
God.  whether  by  the  light  of  human  rea.<ion,  or  from  divine  revelation.  What- 
ever shall  appear  to  be  the  divine  will  from  either  consideration,  we  must  ad- 
here to  it  inviolobly ;  whatever  cannot  be  proved  on  this  foot,  U  no  p«rt  of 
religion.  This  is  the  general  rule,  to  which  we  must  odd  nothing,  and  from 
which  we  must  diminish  nothing.  To  do  the  one  Is  superstition,  lo  do  the  other 
is  impiety." — (Ikftntt  of  Htveattd  Ji<li(/i^         .  ,  i     . 


potitiw  institution,  is  iusiallod  most  socnrely  among  those  Hhicb  it 
is  a  natural  and  universal  duty  to  observe  !  Even  Sir  Andrew  Agnew, 

Arcbbisbop  Wliatcly  8»ys  :— "There  are  two  volunies,  aa  it  were,  liotli  by  the 
Bume  divine  Author,  spread  out  before  us  for  our  instruction  and  benefit,  from 
each  of  which  we  may  learn  Bomcthing  of  his  dealings,  ao  an  to  apply  what  we 
learn  to  our  own  practical  advantage.  One  of  these  may  be  called  the  book  of 
Nature — the  system  of  the  created  universe  ;  the  other,  the  record  of  Inspira- 
tion ."^-{£»<rajff  OH  lomf  of  tKt  lianyeri  to  Chrittian  Faith  which  may  arise  from 
the  Teadintj  or  the  Conduct  of  iti  ProfcMiort,  2d  ed.,  p.  166.) 

And  elsewhere  the  same  distinguished  prelate  says: — "  Other  things  being 
equal,  you  will  find  that  those  who  have  had  the  best  general  mental  training, 
arc  the  br^t  prepared  for  a  correct  and  profitable  reception  of  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  and  that  those  who  have  been  taught  little  or  nothing  besides  what  are 
called  the  genernl  principles  of  Religion  and  Morality,  not  only  do  not  embrace 
[Chwe  princtplf^s  wj  well  as  thtwe  of  mure  cultivated  understanding,  but  will  be 
•till  more  dc-ficiont  in  the  right  applicaii'in  of  sucb  principles. 

"  Wliat  I  mean  by  the  apfitiaition  of  these  principles — as  distinguished  from 
the  eomprektnding  of  them — is,  what  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  in  language  fa- 
miliar, I  prevume,  to  most  of  you, — that  the  general  principles  of  Keligion  and 
Morality  supply  major  premises:  the  mjnor  premiss,  wliich,  in  each  in- 
stance, is  equally  essential  to  a  correct  practical  conclusion,  being  supplied  from 
|a  knowledge  of  some  other  kind,  relative  to  the  subject  matter  about  which  we 
0,  in  each  case,  to  decide.     E.fi.,  That  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  rclieTc  the 
1,  and  to  promote  the  general  happiness  of  the  community,  is  beyond 
*pat«.     Now  different  men,  ocling  on  that  principle,  may  seek  to  promote 
end,  one,  by  striving  to  establish  a  community  of  goods  (according  to  a  plan 
rhieh  you  most  all  have  heard  of) ;  another,  by  dcopoiling  the  rich,  and  intro- 
ducing e'fiifjlity  of  property  }  and.  again,  another,  by  securing  to  each  man  the 
fruita  of  bis  own  and  his  ancestorti'  industry,  and  encouraging  the  accumulation 
''capital.     Whichever  of  these  persons  is  practically  right,  the  others  must  bo 
[BKMt  mischievously  wrong.     Vet  they  difi'er,  not  in  the  general  principle  they 
"'Mt  out  from,  but  in  their  applications  of  it ;  in  other  words,  in  the  minor  pre- 
wwM  they  aseunic. 

"  Again,  justice  and  civil  liberty  ore  good  ends  which  a  Christian  and  a 

inorol  man  must  feel  bound  to  prf>mote ;  but  whether  the  maintenance  of  the 

'existing  government,  and  laws  and  institutions  of  any  country,  ur  n  complete 

change  of  them  into  something  quite  different,  will  best  promote  the  CAU^e  of 

jostice  and  liberty, — this  is  a  question,  and  a  most  important  question,  which 

each  man.  who  comes  to  any  decision  upon   it,   will  be  likely  to  decide,  in  his 

I  mind,  according  to  his  own  knowledge  and  judgment,  derived  from  his  oh- 

r-s«rvations  ond  studios  in  quite  another  department. 

"  Ill-directed  chority,  again,  frequently  produces  (os  you  are  doubtless  well 
•ware)  much  more  evil  than  good.  And  against  this  no  man  can  be  guarded 
by  a  mere  inculcation  of  the  Christian  duty  of  charity.  And  other  instances, 
•nklogous  to  these  I  have  noticed,  will  readily  present  them.V!lvca  to  your  own 
mind. 

"  Be  not  then  deterred,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  by  any  fear  of  being  unjostlj 
reproarhfd  as  indifferent  about  religion  and  morality,  from  using  a/f  the  means 
'  IKrhich  Gods  Providence  has  placed  within  your  reach,  for  promoting  and  faci- 
litating tlie  most  profitable  religious  and  morol  instruction,  lie — that  same 
Ood — is  the  maker  both  of  this  world  and  of  the  world  to  come  ;  and  is  the  Au- 
thor of  those  («/o  great  volumes  which  he  has  laid  open  for  our  perusal, —  the  Book 
of  Nature  and  the  Ilook  of  Keve.lation.  And  those  who  diligently  and  honestly 
•pply  themselves  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  that  he  hoa  provided  for  us,  will 
twi,  by  His  grace,  enabled  bo  to  pass  through  things  temporal,  that  they  finally 
ilo*e  not  the  thingii  eternal.''—  (Chargf  on  the  Jiiiiht  Cm  of  ^alioual  Ajfflictiont, 
fleUv,..-.  >  ...  <..;,<:  1818,  pp.  30-33.) 

Bi  ns  Boys  : — "A  consent  to  God's  laws,  or  opproWtion  of  them 

iM  \k-  >^,        ^    ^n.it,  and  good,  will  necessarily  follow  from  a  true  notion  of  the 
ground  and  reason  of  them,  and  must  necesnrily  precede  a  genuine  obedience 
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E  to  tte  few  |W<  H  b  goad.'^MMh  ilM  i 


MttafdMlOTUAlOTV.      'I 

i(B«to.*B.16);  UMftk,l4», 

«  of  Ik*  tMac*  tkw«ia  •»>  i 

I  to  aJri  wt  IW  pirftaJwi  ai  of  — fw^ ' 

ttii^  a^faiaad ;  m4  H  b  tMsedBrkdoBaloM  ttat  bm*  W«t  to  •■  •lo«««f  j 
H.  nd  •  Miglrt  to  pnctiM  U.     B*  Utot  kartew*  •■  j  prj^adaoi  to  hfe  alad 
■pOHt  tka  «»ji  of  G«d,  M  tf  tfc«7  we  opnAtokl^  or  ■iiqil.  «n  arwr 
MkaAtollMtow<IUa()j,Wto«er«eDmniiit;  Iw  baj  kxA  i^m  tk^  m  kit 

Ika  tnr  eui  ■•'rar  ka  kted!/  aad  rtgabv  tflfosr  aiada  kc  cart  toto  tk«  mbm 
■oaJd  with  it,  aai  tnmtA  aato  a  rattoUeMa  aad  eoateHhy  to  ltJ"~(qf  •&• 

Mafeep  CWf bora,  in  kii  Jj^w  »/  ffwiahrf  ffiHywa  apua»  Tiadal,  aotaaly 
■MogalMa  (aa  va  hara  aeaa)  tha  itoportaaoa  of  aateral  raligion,  ea  «rUdi  an. 
■a<£  9tttm  U  Uid  {n  tba  work  of  that  Daiat ;  but,  for  Uw  ctf  f  porpoat  «f 
mtffljint  an  vmtMioo  of  it*  author  eonccndag  what  b  "  n»f*i— ij  mmA  aaS- 
alaat  to  aitctrrrr  all  thu  b  foonded  lo  the  r«aaoa  of  things*"  In  rdaltoo  to 
baaan  eoadact,  raggcati  tb«  rtadj  of  "  the  nature  and  po«m  of  all  thoaa  aeraimt 
batny  bjr  whicJk  wa  af«  •oiranoded,  and  with  which  w«  have  aaj  wianiwr  cf 
conca^ft- 

*  Bart  tbag,**  mjt  ba,  **  a  wtrj  larjc  field  openji  It  take*  in  a  waaidanhl* 
patt  of  natnra :  For  withoat  a  de«p  knowlcd^  in  theae  thing*,  ««  ahall  be  li>> 
capalda  of  dboaning,  on  niunberkai  oecaAbmi,  what  b  really  fit  to  ba  doiw» 
alUiT  with  reapcct  to  ooraeWea  or  oth«ra. 

"  Be  th4<«e  general  mlea  therefore,  in  reference  to  oaraelre*,  bowaTnf  par* 
faetlj  known,  viz.,  that  we  ought  to  do  nothing  which  will  deatroj  l^e, — pre- 
JaiUea  health,— impair  the  reaaon, — heighten  tha  paMiooa.  and  the  like  ;  y«t 
ftill,  before  thej  can  terre.  oa,  w«  most  know  what  partictilar  kinds  of  a«tkna 
or  omiMioni  will  contribute  to  these  aeTeral  ends  :  and,  Ln  order  to  thia,  va 
must  know  what  are  the  natures  and  powers  of  those  several  beings  with  whjeli 
we  have  snj  manner  of  concern  ;  becauae,  otherwise,  by  an  undue  application 
of  tbetn,  we  may  really  produce  the  evils  we  would  avoid. 

"  Thus,  again,  with  respect  to  our  neighbours;  it  may  be  known  with  cer> 
tainty  enough,  that  we  ought  to  perform  to  them  all  the  otBcea  of  justice  and 
humsnity  ;-  that  we  ought  neither  to  do  them  anv  unnecessary  prejudice,  nor 
tn  ilMlino  any  fair  opportunities  of  serving  theiu.  These  things  will  arise  from 
t'onvidcring,  that  as  we  are  creatures  of  the  mmc  kind,  so  we  are  e<]ually  the 
KtibjvcU  of  the  same  Divine  care  and  providence.  Notwithstanding  thu,  many 
other  things  must  likewise  be  known  in  order  to  discover  how  it  will  be  fit  to 
act  on  every  emergent  occasion.  We  must  know  what  will  prejudice  or  serve  ovr 
neighbour ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  what  influence,  whether  good  or  bad,  the  use 
ancTapplication  of  natural  things,  may,  in  cei-tain  circumstances,  hove  on  theui. 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  obsprvation  and  experience  will  teach  us  sotnevrbat  here, 
without  much  insight  into  natural  science  :  But  then,  it  should  be  noted  at  the 
snme  time,  that  this  will  carry  us  no  farther  than  the  grosser  and  more  obvious 
appearances.    Things  which  oporntp  with  dispatch,  and  to  a  degree  immediately 

Crcelvable,  can  scarce  escape  our  Dotic<?.  Hut,  what  if  their  influences  should 
remote,  and  the  working  slow  and  gradual  ?  In  such  casea,  experience  will 
do  little  service  :  We  shall  know  scarce  anything  at  all ;  and  consequently,  l<c 
liabb,  on  numberles*  oceaaiona,  to  be  deceived  into  a  conduct,  which  upon  fuller 
Information  we  might,  and  would  have  avoided." — (Pp.  34-36.)  To  this  im- 
IKJTtaot  subject  the  autbur  recurs  at  pp.  78,  102,  279. 

llliliop  hnw  «ays  (<>/>.  fit.  pp.  228,  230)  t—"  The  more  we  still  know  of  human 
nature,  nnd  Iwi^dmc  li«3tt«T  versod  in  the  art  of  living  Cand  who  doubts  but  wa 
do  su  daily  ?),  the  more  enlarged  and  adequate  notton»  must  we  have  of  natural 
ridlgton  ;  and  thereby  be  better  able  to  judge  nf,and  apply  revealed :  the  more 
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nxsisn  ox  the  btbrkal  and  ctnobuateablb  law  or  God  I'' — "Its 
primary  obligation,"  bo  believed,  "  rests  not  on  the  rovealud  law  of 

orquAintcd  we  are  with  the  fivcultieK  of  oar  own  tout,  the  better  qualified  must 
wo  be  U>  regulat<>  ami  improve  thorn  ;  to  direct  the  roMoning  power,  aasut  the 
memory,  refine  the  imagination  ;  in  cnnh  of  which  pointA  very  confiiderable 
difcoveriea  have  been  made  of  late  :  the  more  we  know  of  the  6oiiy,  the  more 
able  wc  are  to  prescribe  a  regimen,  and  remedy  the  several  disorder*  of  it. 
,  ,  .  The  more  we  know  of  the  world,  tbe  more  wc  view  its  ordiT,  boauty, 
•yroroetry  ;  tlje  uniform  laws  which  it  is  governed  by  ;  the  juat  arrangement, 
and  mutual  sobgorvienry  of  all  its  parts ;  (and  1  need  not  observe  how  much 
this  kind  of  learning  has  of  late  increased  ;)  tbe  more  we  see  the  glory  and 
perfection  of  ite  Architect ;  and  are  more  fully  satisfied  that  ho  designed  ita 
several  inhabitants  for  hiippinfitg  In  general ;  and  must  approvt;  of  every  re- 
gular, cnnKistcnt  method  which  they  take  to  promote  it."  tie  quotes  from 
Newton"«  Oftic;  B.  iii.,  the  observation  that  "if  natHntl  phiU'-'up/iy  in  all  itJ 
parti,  by  pursuing  this  method,  shall  at  length  bo  perfected,  the  bounds  of  moral 
ftkiioiophy  will  also  be  enlarged ;"  and  from  Dr  Tunstall'a  Acadfmica,  Port  i. 
p.  84,  the  following  passage :  *'  Since  things  really  differ  in  themselves,  in  our 
use  of  them,  and  in  our  conduct  about  them ;  the  more  we  know  them,  the  mora 
we  may  improve  both  our  virtue  and  our  power  of  converting  them  to  the  real 
advantage  both  of  oarsolves  and  others  :  and  since  our  own  actions,  and  espe« 
cially  our  moral  habitJi,  have  so  mighty  an  influence  to  pprfector  to  debase  us; 
the  luore  we  know  oarselvos  and  the  wonderful  economy  of  our  moral  frame, 
the  better  we  shall  be  enabled  to  adjust  that  happy  temperament,  to  maintain 
that  regular  subordination  of  our  faculties,  appetites,  and  affections,  in  which 
■o  great  a  part  of  our  virtue  and  our  happiness  consists.  Every  advance  there- 
fore in  the  observation  of  nature,  carries  with  it  a  proportionable  improvement 
of  the  moral  science.  Ami  not  only  tbe  bounds  of  this  science  are  extended,  as 
we  enlarge  our  prospect  of  the  diBpo.titiun  and  events  of  things;  but  the  cer- 
tainty of  it  is  most  satisfactorily  evinced,  when  we  discern  nn  uniform  and  esta- 
blished analogy  between  their  natural  constitution,  which  our  senses  perceive, 
and  that  moral  conRtitution  which  religion  supposes." 

To  these  extracts  from  eminent  theological  writers,  on  the  necessity  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  for  the  efficient  performanci,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  for  the 
astfrtainment,  of  religious  duties,  I  add  some  observations  on  physiological 
knowledge  in  particular,  by  the  late  I>r  Andrew  {!ombe,  who  wo*  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  what  he  here  inculcates : — 

"  It  is  not  merely  in  preserving  health,  and  improving  the  physical  con- 
dition of  mankind,  that  physiology  is  calculated  to  be  eminently  useful.  It 
applies  at  leoft  as  directly,  and  with  still  higher  results,  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man  ;  and  it  is  only  by  adapting  the  me- 
thods and  details  of  education  fusing  that  term  in  it* widest  sense),  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  sound  physiology,  that  Its  full  advantages  can  ever  be  secured.  If 
man  were  a  disembodied  spirit,  there  might  be  propriety  and  safety  in  over- 
looking the  modifying  influence  and  laws  of  tbe  material  organism  ;  but  as  Om- 
oiscient  \Vl«dom  has,  for  the  best  of  purposes,  so  constituted  us  that,  dui'ing 
life,  the  mind  cannot  exercise  its  powers  except  through  the  medium  of  bodily 
organs,  by  every  change  in  the  state  of  which  it  is  directly  afiected,  surely  it 
is  incorobcnt  upon  us  humbly  to  conduct  ourselves  in  accordance  with  this 
divine  arrangement,  instead  of  contemptuously  denying  its  reality,  on  the  falsa 
and  presumptuous  plea,  that  it  would  be  degradation  to  the  dignity  of  mind  to 
mppoM  it  subjected,  in  any  way,  to  the  lawH  which  preside  over  the  bodily 
constitution.  If  the  different  powers  of  thought  and  feeling  were  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  organism,  there  would  bo  no  relation  whatever  between  their 

devr'  '  -'ml  that  of  the  bodily  frnme.     But  how  opposite  is  the  fact  I     In 

Infii  powers  are  unsteady  and  feeble,  simply  because  the  brain   is  as 

yell  ,  1  ^  developed  and  organised.  In  youth,  they  Increase  iu  readiness 
and  vigour;  because  their  muteriil  instruments  have  advanced  so  far  towards 
maturity.  In  old  ago  they  again  bccomo  feeble  and  wavering,  from  the  gra- 
dual decay  o^  the  organism.     In  disease  they  are  in  like  manner  exalted  or  ira- 
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Moses,  nor  tlie  romc'dial  law  of  Christ,  liU  on  thf  law  of  nature.     Hun- 
dreds of  years  beforo  it  wtvs  graven  on  tho  tables  of  stone,  it  WAB 

pftired  bj  the  cxcitoment  or  opprMsioo  of  the  bndn.  Under  tho  influence  of 
wine  they  arc  roused  to  energ«tiit  iwtivjty,  wUllo  under  that  of  opium  they  bo- 
conie  burled  in  vleep.  At  home  and  nt  school,  the  intellect  nnd  feelings  nrA^ 
equally  dependent  on  tho  brain  for  their  power  of  working;  and  there,  a«i  on 
everv  other  occ4uion,  and  at  every  initant  of  life,  they  act  always  in  accord- 
ance with  the  physiological  laws  of  the  constitution.     ........ 

"  But  although,  as  we  have  seen,  a  d^-cp  sense  of  the  usefulness  of  physiology  , 
is  rapidly  spreading,  there  is  still  an  inlluontial  class  of  society,  which,  from  « 
strange  niicconception  of  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  this  branch  of  science, 
loolu  ujK>n  it  with  suspicion,  and  seeks  to  repel  rather  than  invito  its  aid.  I 
allude  to  those  who,  under  a  niistnkcn  senoe  of  reli|;iou8  duty,  and  an  erroneoni 
notion  of  the  entire  independence  of  ronn's  spiritual  nature  in  thin  life,  roani- 
fest  a  dread  of  every  truth  which  iniplic-s  that  tho  mind  is  in  any  degree  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  the  bodily  organism  ;  and  who,  under  this  ill-founded 
dread,  shew  a  constant  desire  t<j  depreciate  natural  science,  which  they  stigma- 
tise as  '  merely  human  knowledge,'  in  opposition  to  revealed  truth,  which  they 
consider  as  alone  possessing  a  just  claim  to  respect  and  obedience. 

"  The  natural  consequence  of  this  attempt  to  set  in  opposition  to  each  other 
truths  derived  from  different  sources  is,  that  while  the  precepts  drawn  from 
Scripture  arc  urged  upon  our  observance  with  unremitting  enrnestness,  those  de- 
rived from  the  llook  of  Nature,  although  written  by  the  hand  of  the  Deity  himself, 
arc  often  practically  disparaged,  if  not  actually  denounccHl  as  unworthy  of  regard. 
This  isnotmerc  fancy  on  my  part;  for  when  pointing  out  to  such  persons  the  duty 
and  advontagfc  of  systeniaticnlly  using  the  means  which  God  had  placed  within 
their  reach  for  the  preservation  or  improvement  of  their  health  and  osefulnese, 
1  have  been  more  than  once  met  with  the  reply,  that  such  petty  observance*^ 
are  altogether  selfish,  and  unworthy  of  a  being  destined  for  immortality  ;  and 
that  the  means  recommended  ore  mere  human  devices  for  the  wulfare  of  the 
body,  and  as  such  have  no  nluim  upon  our  reverence  or  submission,  except 
when  rendered  necessary  by  the  pressure  of  actual  illness.  In  a  greater  or  less 
degree  this  error  is  extensively  prevalent ;  and,  a(>  its  influence  Is  moiit  perni- 
cious, 1  feel  it  necessary,  at  the  very  outset,  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  mis- 
taken view  in  which  it  has  obviously  originated. 

"  The  assumption  that  science  is  a  mere  human  invention,  necessarily  opposed 
to  and  incompatible  with  divine  truth,  is  happily  now  much  less  prevalent  than 
formerly,  and  is  so  far  from  being  correct  that  the  very  reverse  may  be  truly 
alHrmcd.  In  the  strictest  ftenf«e  of  the  word,  telenet  is  nothing  eltic  than  a  syB- 
tematic  exposition  of  the  works  and  laws  of  Goil,  discoverable  in  the  field  of 
nature ;  and  if  we  reflect  fora  moment,  we  shall  see  that  it  can  be  nothing  else. 
The  mere  fact,  that  man  thinis  and  layt  to  and  to,  does  not  make  that  exist 
which  has  no  existence  in  nature  ;  but,  ou  the  other  hand,  when  a  law  or  object 
hw  n  real  existence,  man's  denial  or  neglect  of  it  does  not  in  the  least  diminish 
the  sphere  of  its  action,  or  lighten  the  penalty  of  disregarding  it.  Thus,  an 
ardent  student  may  believe  that  excessive  study  and  want  of  sleep  are  not  hurt- 
ful to  him;  but  his  false  opinion  will  in  no  degree  prevent  their  deleterious 
action.  In  like  manner,  a  person  may  believe  that  sitting  inactive  with  cold 
wet  feet  will  do  him  no  harm  ;  butsuch  belief  will  be  quite  unavailing  to  protect 
bim  against  the  usual  consequences  of  such  behaviour.  It  is  God,  and  not  man, 
who  has  created  the  universe  and  established  the  relations  which  subsist  among 
all  its  constituent  parts,  animate  and  inanimate.  Every  phenomenon  which  occurs  i 
in  the  natural  world,  however  striking  from  its  magnitude  and  extent, —  as  in - 
the  case  of  an  earthquake  or  a  storm,  or  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies,— or  however  incomprehensible  from  its  extreme  minutenesi*,  like  the  nii- 
croeoopic  animalcultc,  bo.-)  been  devised  by  His  wisdom  and  is  regulated  by  His 
laws.  Every  truth,  therefore,  which  science  di'monstrotufi,  and  every  prin- 
ciple which  it  unfold.4,  are  traceable  to  Ciod  as  their  author,  and,  in  common 
with  the  inferences  rightly  deduced  from  them,  demand  our  respect  for  this 
Hitoveall  other  reasons,  and  curry  with  Ihem  the  snncfron  of  thf  l>eity  himself. 
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WKITTKK    Ulf  THK    UEART   AND    GDAFfED    OK    THE    CONSTITUTION    OF 

Adam"  !  I— {Memoirs  of  Sir  A.  A<jnem,  pp.  89,  90,) 

Apu>t  from  this,  indeed,  they  would  inspire  no  coufidence  in  their  liability, 
find  could  present  no  claim  to  our  obedience.  In  Btrictncss,  it  is  a  pare  fallacy 
to  apeak  of  Kuman  science  as  contradistingalshed  from  divine.  Whatever  Ik 
asciertainod  to  bo  true  in  any  department  of  nature,  is  necessarily  divine  truth, 
or,  in  other  words,  proceeds  from  God  as  its  author.  One  scientific  truth  may 
'  or  less  important  to  our  happiness  than  nnothcr ;  but  all  must  have  the 
rigin,  for  harmonj'  and  order  characterise  the  whole.  It  i«  a  matter  of 
ty,  however,  that  the  wiences  are  still  very  imperfect,  and  that  nume- 
rotu  crroTft  are  mixed  up  with  their  facta  and  doctrines.  If  the  phroxe  '  human 
ACience'  were  reserved  exclusively  to  designate  such  errors,  we  should  then  be 
justiiied  in  regarding  human  and  divine  science  as  always  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  in  turning  aiidc  from  the  former  with  contempt  and  dislike.  But 
foch  reservation  has  been  made.     The  fundamental  facts  and  laws  of  mo&t 

moes,  although  first  discovered  and  explained  to  m»  by  our  fellow-men,  and 
tmadie  known  to  us  by  any  epeciaJ  revelation,  are  nevertheless  a.i  certain,  de- 

lite,  and  unchanging,  as  the  fact  of  man's  own  existence  ;  and  consequently 
!  facta  and  laws  are  a»  universal  in  their  application,  and  divine  in  charac> 
ter,  as  if  they  had  been  the  subject  of  a  supernatural  revelation  to  man,  All 
truths,  fW>m  whatever  K)urcc  our  knowledge  of  them  is  obtained,  proceed  from 
Go4l,  are  necessarily  consistent  with  each  other,  and  have  an  equal  claim  on 
our  acceptance,  and  on  our  i>ltf'Uente  to  the  eotnmaiult  tvMch  they  imply.  It  is 
indeed  one  of  the  hii^best  privilegaa  of  science  to  add  to  the  st'xk  of  truths,  and 
to  trace  the  established  reiiitions  Hubsistlng  among  them  :  and  one  of  the  great> 
pleasures  attending  its  pursuit  is  the  constancy  and  diructness  with  which 
rery  newly  discovered  foot  lends  ua  up  to  Goil,  as  the  centre  and  regulator  of 

eatioD.  Had  the  fact»  of  science  been  inaccewible  to  the  scrutiny  and  reason 
of  man,  they  would  then  have  been  fit  objects  for  a  supernatural  i-evi-lation, 
aveing  that  knowledge  of  them  is  in  so  many  ways  necessary  for  our  guidance 
to  happiness.  But,  constituted  u  we  are  with  faculties  that  delight  in  observa- 
tion and  in  tracing  out  the  relotions  of  all  created  object*  to  each  other  and  to 
OUTmUch,  the  revelation  of  scientific  truths  without  any  effort  on  our  part  for 
tlteir  discovery,  would  have  deprived  man  of  the  noblest  field  for  the  exercise 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  of  the  «'tronge»t  stimulus  to  exertion.  A»  an 
exposition  of  the  works  and  law«  of  Uod,  science  has  the  strongest  claim  upon 
the  reverent  attention  uf  every  reHectiug  and  religious  mind  :  because,  on  our 
knowledge  of  these  laws,  and  the  $qiiarin<j  of  our  tonducl  by  them,  our  welfare, 
proprrcM,  and  hnppincs«  arc  in  no  small  degree  dependent.  TiU  this  grand 
ti  •;  ■  I'u  fully  understood,  and  kept  constantly  before  our  eyes  as  a  guid- 

ii  '.",  M^ience  will  never  occupy  its  true  position,  or  confer  those  ad- 

Vrt.,..,).v~  <Mi  the  human  race  which  it  is  capable  of  affording,  InMcatt  of  bring 
vfi^otttt  to  ttteh  othtr,  iciejice  uiid  rtUijion  are  idfntieal  m  nature  <tnd  origin  ,• 
and  it  la  a  libel  on  the  God  of  Truth  to  disparage  the  facts  of  science  as  un- 
worthy  of  regard,  seoinj^  that  it  is  only  through  them  that  the  laws  which  lie 
haa  appointed  for  the  regulation  of  both  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  can 
over  become  known,  or  rendered  applicable  to  our  farther  improvement  as 
physical,  moral,  religious,  and  responeiblc  beingn. 

''  1  have  entered  at  aome  length  into  this  subject  at  the  outlet,  because  the 
view  which  the  reader  entertainn  concerning  it  must  exercise  nosmnii  intlu- 
coce  on  the  spirit  in  which  he  will  receive  the  information  placed  within  his 
FMcb,  and  on  the  williugDess  with  which  be  will  be  disposed  to  act  upon  the 
rales  dedocible  from  it  If  he  shall  regard  uU  ecientitic  truths  and  inferences 
merely  as  ingonious  speculations,  having  no  higher  origin  thon  the  imagination 
of  a  fallible  human  creature,  and  as  carrying  with  them  a  merely  human  sanc- 
tion, he  will  naturally  think  it  of  little  practical  importance  whether  his  habi- 
tual conduct  be  directed  in  accordance  with  their  dictates  or  not:  whereas,  if 
h-  '  "  '  :ard  the  laws  of  physiology  and  of  all  other  departments  of  nature 
ft  '  /'lain  and  unfptiuoeal  indiealii>nt  of  the  divinf  will,  their  study  and 

rc^ L     ivniirp  will  appeamo  longer  ft  matter  of  indifference,  but  ayoiitiv* 
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The  conduct  of  the  Sabbath  Alliiincc  in  Rounding  the  alarm  of 
Moralitj/  in  datujerl  has  an  unfortunate  resemblance  to  the  tactics  of 

Huttji  rnnl-inff  nmon-J  the  tnott  impt^rtont  n/ our  ntfrnl  ant)  rtliijioHt  obliijatii/n*. 
Rightly  considcrcil,  the  neglect  of  health,  or  its  drlibcrate  lacrificF  in  the  pur- 
(tuit  of  busincsii,  jiloMure,  or  Mnbition,  or  even  In  excessive  exertion  for  th 
purpofCR  of  hcnerolence,  ia  u  clearly  a  breach  of  niurni  duty  sa  lui^<ide  itaclf!i 
The  oitly  difference  is  in  degree  ;  and  the  pnniiihnient  it  eutiiil»  is  frequ«ntll 
of  the  Mvereit  kind — irremediiible  diamue,  lotw  of  renf>oii,  nr  ilenth.  i'l 
and  axkinplcg  of  tbi«  unfortunmtely  kbonnd  in  Rociety.  For  instance,  ««vor 
CMM  of  permanent  imbecility  from  excessive  otudy  have  come  under  my  ov 
obnrvation,  and  similur  ca»e9  nre  found  in  almoet  every  iu>ylttm  for  liuiatieU^ 
The  fpequenoy  with  which  nntunvUy  strong  and  Vfell-constit'Jted  men  are  ob- 
servod  to  breitk  down  from  exhnuRtion  in  the  midst  of  a  prospcrttos  career,  fur< 
niches  another  InmentAble  confirmation  of  my  doctrine,  thnt  many  fall  victii 
who  might  have  enjoyed  a  long  life  of  aciivn  and  uitefal  exertion,  had  thoy  p»i4 
that  rHasonnble  rognrd  to  the  laws  of  health  which  common  prudcn  - 
menda,  and  which  more  cnlight'Coe<l  vipws  of  religion  would  even  hii  i  ! 

upon  them  DC  a  tocrcd  duty." — (Priurifkt  of  I'lujtinl'tgy  applifd  to  I-  l 

JSdttctHiom,  1+th  edit.,  pp.  19-23.  See  also  Ttu  Li/*  imd  ConrtfOiKifX'  0/ 
Andrew  Uon»b«,  M.D.,  pp.  499-509 ;  Tkt  t'tntftitutichn  0/  Mnn  romil^red  in  iUia' 
tion  to  External  Ohjtct*,  by  George  Combo;  pamphlets  by  the  wmv,  entitlod. 
Jt«ariai'^jr  ni»  National  KiJueation,  —  The  Relation  l>ftiveen  lUU'jiOu  and  Scimcr, — 
What  thnal'l  yationat  EJuoition  F.mhrarr  ? — Fovr  AdJrttxa  oh  Sttnlar  L'Httt^^ 
tartan  A'/ii'afinn.^-and  A'futor  fniiiruftii>n,or  Eslf»»it>n  of  Ckv.rth  KnJowtiurnt*  i 
being  a  Letter  to  the  Duko  of  Argyle.  The  subject  isilliietrMcd  likewige  in  the" 
Wetiminstrr  Rfvievi  for  July  ISft'i,  Article  I.,  On  Sfs:ular  £du<ftlion  ;  and  In 
three  initructive  Annual  Rtportt  o/thr  Williamt  S^rular  iichool,  1850-18ri2,  pub- 
Hibed  by  MaclacUan  and  Stewart,  Edinburgh ;  and  ISlmpkin,  Mwhall,  asd  Co., 
London.) 

It  is  curious  that  that  very  atudy  which  eminent  Knglish  theologiani  co 
etrongij  recotn mended  a  hundred  yean  ago,  and  pointed  to  as  aomethio|; 
which  the  I^eistlcnl  champions  of  natural  religion  had  ira](roperly  overlooked, — 
I  mean  the  ctudy  of  naturt\  with  a  view  to  dii'cover  the  will  of  trod  therein 
abundantly  revealed, — should  at  the  present  day  be  denounced  by  some  of  tho 
Scottish  clergy  as  irrcligioui  and  dangerous !  In  general,  there  is  among  rn- 
ligious  people  a  deplorable  absence  not  merely  of  the  knowledge  of  Goil'*  na- 
taral  laws,  but  even  of  tho  knowledge  that  such  laws  exist.  Many  duties 
exjnsequently  neglected  without  compunction,  or  loss  of  good  name  ;  while 
suffering  which  ever  attends  such  neglect,  bo  it  con«ciou«ly*or  unconsciously 
committed,  is  self-coraplacently  regordod  aa  the  chastisement  administered  by 
the  Ileavenly  Father  for  the  spiritual  iniprovctncntof  his  chosen  ones. 

Even  so  able  and  learned  a  divine  as  Prinripnl  Lee,  in  giving  evidence  befor 
8ir  Andrew  Agnew's  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Sabbath-obs*ry 
ance  in  183'2,  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms  :— *'  I  do  not  know  how 
mere  prudential  maxims  or  rules  of  morality  can  be  satisfactorily  and  securely 
establisbed  otherwise  than  on  the  boais  of  Scripture ;  but  I  hold  it  to  be  the  lirst 
duty  of  OTery  man  who  believes  in  divine  revelation,  to  impress  on  all  his  fel* 
low  creatures  the  momentous  principle,  which  1  think  sufficiently  intelligibl< 
by  a  littic  cbUd,  that  ALL  the  worth  and  hapfinttt  »Uarnahlf  in  tivtf,  and  all 
hopes  of  oternnl  life,  are  ijninrd  bij  the  knotuUd'jf  and  Imlief  of  thr  word  of  Gifd.^*' 
— (Evidence  of  iJr  John  Let,  in  Jirjtnri  uf  ihf  Couimiutt,  ji,  279,  »^.  4141.) 

80  also  the  Rev,  Thomas  S>cott,  a  writer  in  high  estimation  araon^  the  Puri- 
tans of  the  present  day,  tells  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  be  had 
"learned  to  look  upon  the  Bible  aa  my  book  of  instructions,  given  m«>  along 
with  the  ministerial  office  by  my  Lord  and  Master ;  that  from  thence  t  mightj 
deduce  a/<  my  doctrines,  instructions,  and  admonitions,  waruiiig«,  esnroj' 
encouragemeiita,  rulea  of  duty,  and  motives  to  duty." — {The  forn  0/  IVuth,  ed. ' 
1836,  p.  107.) 

To  tho  same  purpose  writes  a  religious  layman,—  the  "  Elder  of  the  Free 
Church,''  whosK  pamphlet  on  Mr  Wortley's  Rill  for  lef^liting  marriage  with 


an  order  of  meu  with  whom  it  caanut  be  agreeable  to  thoin  to  be 
compared;  I  mean  the  Jesuits.  Tillotson,  in  hia  preface  to  Dr  Bar- 
row's Troiilife  of  the.  Poju's  Stiiirenuicv,  remarks,  that  although  thia 
poitil  of  supremacy  "  i»  not  only  an  indcfensiblo,  but  an  impudt-nt 
catise,  as  ovpr  was  umk-rtakou  by  learned  pens,"  yet  "  Bollanuino 
hath  the  coufuloufo  to  say  (he  whole  of  Chrhtiauilij  dcpcmh  upon  it." 
And  Piwoal  ivUs  the  Jesuita  of  big  time, — "  But  this  is  just  one  of 
the  principn,!  tricks  of  your  policy,  to  make  ptvjtJe  bdicvt,  that  i:i'tri/ 
thing  ia  at  slitkc,  when  in  reality  there  is  nolhiiuj  at  st-ilc.'"'*     The  Jesuits, 


ft  deceased  wtfe'<  *\%ttt  wu  quoted  in  a  Former  (lage.  "  We  h«ve  nothing  to 
do,"  Bays  he,  ''  with  expediency  on  the  one  side  or  the  othvr, — '  To  the  law 
and  to  the  tcf  timony.'  It'  God  has  forbidden  such  marriages,  they  can  never  be 
•xpedicot.  If  fie  hu  not  forbidden  them  [i.i:.  in  the  IVtble],  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pedient in  man  to  forbid  them,  and  he  baa  no  right  to  do  so." — (T.  26.) 

Although  these  opinions  are  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Catechism  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  that  "  the  word  of  God,  vrhicb  is  ci'>ntained  in  the  Bcrip- 
torefl  of  the  Uld  and  New  Testamontu,  is  the  onltj  rule  to  direct  ua  how  we 
may  glorify  and  enjoy  trod,"  I  much  prefer  the  opposite  opinions  of  St  Paul, 
Hooker,  Taylor,  WIIIilLiis,  Tillotson,  Hoadly,  -Sherlock,  Law,  Coiiybeare,  and 
Whately.  .\nd  the  time,  perhaps,  is  not  far  di.<itaDt,  when  the  Scottish  clergy 
will  be  compelled,  by  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people,  to  bestow  upon 
natural  religion  the  attention  it  demands,  and  thus  enable  themselTci  to  adapt 
tbeir  instruclion  to  the  requirements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Dr  ilprtin,  in  his  seriuou  on  Isaiah  v.  20  ("  Wo  unto  them  tliatcall  ovU  good, 
and  good  evil  V)  observes  :  — 

'*  There  have  always  been  persons,  sacb  as  those  of  whom  Isaiah  complain*, 
who,  having  given  themselves  up  to  iniquity,  would  fiiin,  for  tlie  quiet  of  their 
own  minds,  dincard  the  dificrences  of  good  and  evil  in  human  actions,  as  if 
tbcov  were  no  rule  to  try  them  b j :  as  if  they  were  nothing  but  the  arl)itrary 
fantita  of  mon,  according  to  the  different  influences  of  education  and  custom  ; 
as  if  doing  well  were  only  a  fashion  of  appearing  suitable  to  the  country 
we  inhabit,  which  varies  as  much  as  the  different  dresses  and  languages 
of  nations,  and  their  different  tastes  and  inclinations;  or,  ns  if  present  pleo- 
sorea  and  pain  were  the  only  standard  of  good  and  evil. 

*'  Others  there  are,  very  different  from  the  former,  sober,  pioos,  and  well- 
meaning  [tersons,  who  out  of  a  mistaken  zeal  for  revealed  religion,  and  for  the 
honoor  of  Christianity,  are  not  contented  with  preferring  the  revealed  to  the 
natural  Inu,  for  which  we  shall  not  blame  them,  but  are  apt  to  depreciate 
htiman  reason,  which  also  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  to  slight  natursd  religion,  which 
also  is  the  law  of  God  ;  and  to  resolve  all  moral  good  and  evil,  and  nil  moral 
daty,  into  the  mere  positive  will  and  command  of  God  set  forth  in  the  Lnw 
find  the  Gospel,  as  though  without  such  instruction  and  assistance  we  could 
neither  di^cem  nor  perform  any  one  good  deed. 

"  liut  upon  better  consideration,  and  nearer  inspection,  they  will  find  even 
by  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  by  the  light  of  reason,  that  some  actions  are  good 
and  «4:>mo  oil  in  theniBcl  ves,  and  without  respect  to  any  revealed  law ;  and  that 
are  «ome  stated  rules  and  measures  by  which  we  may  judge  of  good  and 
by  our  sense  and  reason.  .-Snd  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  certain  tbnt 
i,,r,on  ;£.  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance:  that  thb  additional  gift  of 
Gi'  ;  a^eful  to  guide  and  improve  our  natural  notions  of  morality,  and 

to  ho  practice  of  it;  so  thot  wo  must  be  \«ry  ignorant,  or  very  un- 

thaukfiii,  if  we  do  not  discern  its  evidence,  and  receive  it  with  faith  and  gra- 
titode." — (Jnrliit't  Work*,  vol.  x.,  pp.  170,  171.) 

If  those  remarks  are  well-founded,  Ur  Lee  has  eidiibited  himself  (I  doubt  not. 
Eneautiooaly)  in  the  position  of  a  "  sober,  pious,  and  well-meaning  person," 
art  ■  '  ■  '  "ft  miistakcu  xeal  for  revealed  religion,  and  for  the  honour  of  (Jhrii«- 
ti  '>t  aimj  nf  Judaism. 

i>U  Letters,  Letter  xviii.,  p.  330  of  Ur  M'Crie'a  Tnuulation. 
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however,  wheu  tliuy  gaiusav  tin  u  -.  1  •  ,  .\\<'  ]<»»  opt  iliaii  llnj  .SaUba- 
tarianH  to  do  iloliimsily.  I'hr  ativ.ii.jii.  ^>  \>ith  which  the  iiAweiters  of 
tho  vital  importance  of  the  Fourtli  Coniuittmliuont  somt'tiniea  poxK 
from  fear  to  confidence,  is  ludicrous;  as,  for  instance,  in  honost  John 
VoHtigor's  prize-essay  on  the  Sahhath,  whore  ho  expresses  jjfonl  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  '*  the  whole  law  of  life,"  if  the  oldication  <if  lh«' 
Ponrth  Commandment  he  denied;  sinee  upon  other  '  ' 

Decalogue  "  are  founded,"  he  tells  us,  "  the  laws  of 
tlonal  security  for  public  conduct.""  Deny  the  oblijjat ion  i4  thr  l>f- 
calof^e,  and  "  the  wicked,*' says  he,  "  would  have  full  wopc  for  tni.^ 
chief,  80  long  an  they  could  pei-sonally  defend  thomselvcft  from  tito 
conscquciieea  of  a  general  lihortinism.  Yen,  tho  F'ourlh  Command- 
ment  k  as  aacrcd  and  as  uecossary  as  at  len«t  any  other  on  Iho  divine 
tables— as  obligatory  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  tab<'rnaflo  of  Israel." 
Hero  wo  are  expected  to  forget  that  any  laws  of  God  save  the  Deca- 
higue  exist :  but  straightway  he  gives  us  the  eoiufortablo  assurance 
that  the  Sabbath  has  another  foundation,  which  may  support  it  even 
in  the  awful  event  of  the  obligation  of  the  Decalogue  being  denied  ; 
it  is,  has  been,  and  will  be,  "  iKnisrESsABLB  to  tht  kmi'^wal  ns  ictll  a* 
to  thi  tpiritual  advantw/es  of  man,  in  all  ages,  from  tho  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  world's  time."  Now  surely  what  is  "  indispejouible"  i* 
in  little  danger  of  becoming  obsolete  I  This  hope  is  contirnied  by 
what  ho  farther  propounds;  namely,  that  "  the  divine  law  in  regard 
to  the  Sabl>ath  lies  not  alone  in  the  words  of  the  Commandmeut,  nor  in 
our  proof  that  the  Commandment  was  from  the  date  of  our  creation  ; 
btU  IK  also  ivipriiitc'l  npon  the  naturnl  i<»istHutioa  of  man,  in  his  phytimi, 
HittfU^dwtl,  moral  J  and  rrlujious  caparitifs,"  *  M  hat  risk  is  thoro  of 
fvrh  a  foundation  being  weakened  by  the  abandonment  of  the  Jewish 
precept  ?  and  what  need  has  it  of  being  Btrengtheiiod  by  a  sujhm-- 
natural  prop  ?  "  0  jo  of  little  faith  1" 

To  those  who,  for  such  reasons  as  are  sot  forth  in  the  foregoing 
Plea  for  Sunday  Trains,  look  upon  the  Sabbatarian  Directors  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company  as  llaKi'ant  bargain- 
breakers,  the  following  averments,  in  a  Sabbatarian  prize-oesay, 
which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  contains  a  great  deal  of  r<'ally  excellent 
matter,  will  seem  extravagant  and  ridicnlous.  "  Slijcht  the  Sabbath, 
and  you  slight  religion  ;  slight  religion,  and  you  strike  nt  tho  roots 
of  society — at  truth,  hontsty,  and  virtue.  But  let  a  people  honour 
the  Sabijath,  and  they  do  reverence  to  religious  principles ;  they 
strengthen  those  founilatious  upon  which  the  so<"ial  virtues  are  bas»'d 
— sobriety,  order,  rkgard  for  covenant!*,  cheerfulness,  tomporauce, 
both  personal  and  political,  flourish  among  them,  and  give  stability 
to  their  unton."f 

True  ;  if  you  believe  either  Sabbath-observance,  or  Chvifetmns-ob- 
servance,  or  any  other  observance  whatever,  to  be  a  religious  duty, 
and  yet  neglect  it,  you  slight  religion,  and  blunt  the  moral  feelings 

*  The  Light  of  the  Week  ;  or  the  Temporal  Advantage*  of  th«  SwVibalh,  con- 
tidorpd  in  Helution  to  tho  Working  CIasscs.  By  John  Yuungpr,  London.  1849. 
Pp.  45,  46. 

t  The  iroiiderton  Price-Eassy  upon  the  Advnntage*  of  the  &iibl>ath,  whi-n 
rightly  ob«itrvod,  to  Literary  »nd  ProfeMional  Men.  By  Pc^r  Young  Rlirk. 
Writer,  fUangiiw'.     IBISO,     p.  39. 
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by  hftbitually  ilisrej.Mr<lint,'  their  tlictutcs ;  but  if',  like  tlio  Quakora, 
you  hold  no  such  belief,  your  "  iionesly  ami  virtue"  will  »ustaiu  u 
little  damago  as  theirs  do,  from  the  habit  of  flsteeming  cvory  day 
aliVe.  la  my  opinion,  to  enjoin  as  a  religious  duty  the  sort  of  Salt- 
bftth-obfiorvance  prescribed  by  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land (but  wliich,  it  is  fair  to  acknowledge,  is  by  no  moans  reconi- 
mwntled  by  Mr  Black),  has  a  tendency  to  produce  the  very  evilu 
which  that  gentleman  is  desirous  to  ward  off;  for  when  a  duty  la 
inipogiMl  which  the  reason  and  healthy  instincts  of  human  nature 
rebel  against,  it  will  seldom  be  strictly  performed  ;  it  is  in  opposition 
to  the  views  of  the  most  enlightened  and  inlluential  classes  of  the 
community  ;  those,  if  they  hj'pocritically  coufurm,  are  thfrnsclvea  de- 
inoralisi'd  by  such  practice  ;  while,  if  nonconformists,  tln?y  sot  an  ex- 
ample which  influences  others  not  of  their  opinions,  who,  becoming 
thus  habituated  to  disregard  in  practice  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
law  of  God,  soon  become  accustomed  to  slight  tho  laws  which  are 
rmlly  divine.  Michaclis  expresses  this  view  with  his  usual  energy 
«f  Language,  in  a  passage  which,  although  quote<l  in  a  former  page 
lM.»e  p.  I7t>),  is  good  enough  to  be  repealed  here : — '*  A  legislatoi  who 

'attempts  to  introduce  a  aystem  of  morality  too  slri(*t  for  his  subjects, 
will,  by  aiming  at  too  much,  gain  nothing,  and  only  pave  the  way  for 
their  more  au<lacioii3  and  extensive  transgression  of  his  laws;  aud 
what  they  have  succe.<sfullv  tried  as  to  one,  they  will  soon  put  in 
practice  as  to  others.*'*  If  this  is  true  of  duties  which  are  truly 
«w«r<i/,  much  more  ajjplicablo  must  tho  observation  bo  to  imaginary 
duties  which  have  no  foundation  either  in  the  human  conscience,  iit 
reason,  or  in  the  revealed  will  of  C«od. 

Not  less  to  the  present  purpose  is  the  warning  which  Baxter  gives 
iu  tho  following  wonla  : — "  Take  heed  that  you  do  not  make  your- 
self more  work  than  God  hath  made  you,  by  foigiiing  things  unlawful, 
which  God  hath  not  forbidden All  overdoing  in  God's 

I  murk  U  undoing ;  and  whoever  you  meet  with  that  wouhl  overdo, 
luspoct  tiim  to  bo  either  a  subtle,  destroying  enemy,  or  one  deluded 
by  thn  destroyer."'!" 

Milton  also  observes : — "  He  who  wisely  would  restrain  the  re^isun- 

rAble  lioul  of  man  within  due  boumls,  must  first  himself  know  perfectly 
iW  far  tho  territory  and  dominion  extomls  of  just  and  honest  liberty. 
~~ttU  miut  hr  ttffv.r  to  hind  that  which  itod  hath  loosened^  as  to  loosen 
which  JJc  hiith  iMund.     The  ignorance  and  mistake  of  this  high 
jiiiint  hath  heaped  up  one  huge  half  of  all  tho  misery  that  lialli  been 

laince  Adam.     .     .     The  grcitest  burden  in  tho  world  is  superstition, 

[uol  only  of  ceremonies  in  the  Chtinh,  but  of  iina</irMrif  and  smve-crow 

j.</>  .if  liiime.    What  greater  weakening,  what  more  subtle  strat-agcni 

•  ur  Christian  warfare,  when,  besides  the  gross  body  of  real 

^;.:.Myns  to  encounter,  wo  shall  Ik)  torritied  by  «  vain  and  tha- 

tituny  meniicinij  of  faults  that  are  nvt  .*"J    And  elsewhere  lie  says  : — "  It 

riciitnrici)  on  Iho  Imwti  of  Mospk,  vhI,  i.,  j).  1(5. 
1.   '  lioiMi  liir  gdtliug  and  keeping  8|iiritu«l  rt>ace  •ml  Comfort  \  Itaxtur'* 
Wwrk«y  «ol.  ix„  pp.  180,  192. 

{  Tlw  Doi'lrloe  unil  I'infjplinc  <>f  Dlrorco,  Itiin))!.;  IVnn*  Worlt»,  vol.  lii„ 
f.  175, 17rt. 
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U  the  liei^ht  of  lnjiutic«,  lu  well  as  «i  examplu  of  must  dangeruiia 
t»«ndency  in  rt'Hgion,  to  acrount  as  tin  what  is  »ot  such  in  reality."* 

"  The  lairs  of  roliyion,'^  says  Moutosquieu,  "  should  iievfr  inspire  an 
aversion  to  anythimj  but  vice,  anil,  alwvo  all,  tljuy  ahould  nover  CBtraiige 
man  IVom  a  lovp  aaJ  ttMHleriit-sa  for  his  own  sjicoit-s.""!" 

To  th<'8e  oxtracta  (which  desorvo  to  be  well  considered)  may  bo 
fitly  added  a  true  and  furcibie  exposition  of  the  actual  state  of  thingi 
from  tie  Kdiulmnjh  Review : — "  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  unilr 
is  irrt'ouDcilcnble  with  freedom  ;  and,  in  default  of  unity,  the  outward 
simulation  of  it  is  plain  falBohoo<L     We  may  ajiree  that  Binceritj 
is  not  everything  in  religion :  but  insincerity,  even  on  the  right  side, 
must  be  soHicthiui?  worse ;  and  how  much   of  that  there  is  in  Old 
England,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  computed  in  a  question  of  national 
character.     Religious  insincerity,  commonly  calle<l  cant,  is  one  of  our 
special  vices ;  and  yet  it  does  not  seem  natural  to  us,  but  results  in- 
sensibly from  our  conservative  love  of  ohl  forum  of  speech  which  have 
survived  their  meaning,  and  ancient  rites  that  have  no  life  left  in 
them.     This  is  notable  in  Church  and  State  alike  ;  in  our  constitu- 
tional and  legal  fictions;  in  our  public  testimonials,  tributes,  toa^t^, 
epitaphs,  and  oaths,  no  less  than  in  our  solemn  creeds,  confe69ioua,  and 
thanksgivings.     Consider,  for  example,  in  things  sacred,  our  univer- 
sal conventional  inditTcrence  to  the  vows  of  sponsors  in  baptiMu,  al- 
though the  awful  old  siirvice  ia  scrupulously  retained.     So  of  the  Or- 
dination Service.    Consider,  also,  the  weekly  recitation  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  and  the  rtst^oiise  to  it,  without  one  word  of  comment 
or  qualification  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  notwithstanding  that  no- 
body believes  a.  Jewish  Sabbath  to  be  either  binding  upon  Christiana, 
or  possible  in  modcM-n  life  ;  and  not  the  strictest  Puritan  of  us  all,  not 
Scotland  herscdf,  even  thinks  of  observing  it  as  such.     The  imraenso 
variance  between  the  letter  of  this  law  and  the  most  rigid  practicxl 
interpretation  of  it,  confounds  all  English  itleaa  of  Sabbath-koeptng 
and  Sabbath-breaking;  creates  unnecessarily  an  awful  malum  profii- 
bitum  ;  and  lays  snares  in  the  path  of  innumerable  honest  and  devout 
men  and  women.     If  the  Fourth  Comni.indment  be,  indeed,  a  law  of 
the  Christians,  it  ia  too  certain  that  all  Christians  deliberately  break 
it ;  but  if  it  bo  a  law  of  the  Jews  only,  then  all  the  scandal  is  chargo- 
ablo  upon  those  who.  professing  to  have  divine  truth  in  their  keeping, 
recite  this  law  weekly  from  the  altar,  as  if  it  wore  part  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.     In  the  same  way,  chapters  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  from  the  New,  are  read  out  to  a  congregation,  with  no  other  dis- 
tinction than  that  one  is  the  first,  the  other  the  second.     Such  iucon- 
sistencies,  to  those  who  will  reflect  upon  thtm,  will  appear  far  more 
important  and  more  fruitful  of  evil  cunsequcuoos  than  most  of  as  are 
aware  of."J 

Speaking  of  certain  fancies  about  church  authority,  which  are  now 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  to  be  groundless.  Archbishop  Wliately 
Bays  : — "  In  somo  instances,  to  my  own  knowledge,  and  probably  in 

♦  Trcntise  on  t'lirlatian  Doctriue,  p.  231. 
t  Spirit  oCLnwn,  H,  xx\v„  ch.  22. 

J  Edinliurgh  lieview.  vol.  xcii,,  p.  349. 350,  Oct.  1850.  -Sm  to  the  mm*  ^ffeat, 
Mr  Bnilpy'it  l!i«««y>i  on  the  Purfluit  of  Truth,  &c.,  p,  230,  2tl  t'dit. 
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naoy  othei-»,  such  ouliuus  as  1  allude  to  have  beutt  tnorv  or  leas  couii- 
t<Miance(l  hy  persons  who  are  aware — or  at  least  were,  at  first  aware — 
of  their  uu3oun<lness,  from  their  supposed  tendency  to  promote  piety 
«itd  morality.  But  tho  good  ettects  resulting  (and  such  often  have, 
apparently  at  least,  refsulted)  from  any  false  system,  haw  a  coulinual 
in/Ki  rapid  tmiJ-fncjf  towards  Jccaj/,  whiU  titc  evil  fruits  arc  hiTrnc  in  cvh- 
[l*Muai(y  incr<iagini/  pro/usiwi,  ami  wit\  tnvre  and  morn  of  poiMtwa  Uttu- 

fio  mnch  for  the  influence  of  Sabbath-observance  upon  "  truth,  ho- 
ly, and  virtue."     As  to  the  favourable  iulluonce  on  "sobriety" 
%1iich  Mr  Black  ascribes  to  it,  the  Quakers,  I  imagine,  will  stand  M 
[favourable  a  comparisou  with  the  .Sabbatarian  citizens  of  Glasgow,  aa 
the  I'arisiau  sligliters  of  the  Sabbath  notoriously  do  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Scotland  at  large.f     By  going  to  church,  and  there  hcar- 

*  Eitfuys  on  Some  of  the  Dangers  to  CbrUtiMi  Faith,  ftc.,  2d  edit.,  p.  196. 
t  On  this  subjijct  vrn  have  the  strong  and  unexceptionable  teatimooy  of  Dr 
Guthrie,  in  his  Plea  on  bthalf  of  Drunkard*,  and  againtt  Dranktnut*!,  published 
•t  Etitiiburgb  in  18.^0: — "  Tbc  writer  of  this  '  Flea'  spent,  as  a  studvul,  some 
Ivii  or  NLZ  tnoutbK  in  Paris,     lie  reoidiMl  there  during  the  period  of  the  carnl- 
li  and  was  spectator  of  a  scene  ou  the  Boulevards,  which  would  huve  made 
zger  fani-y  that  a  large  portion  of  its  citisenti  hud  gorie  madi      Vet  amid 
■cenes,  and  during  that  extended  period,  he  »aw  but  one  case  of  intoxiea- 
lon.     We  found  few  among  our  French  acquaintances  who  believed  the  Bible 
to  be  the  Word  uf  trod.      We  found  the  tetiiplea  of  worship  deserted,  eave  by 
l^aomu  women  and  a  few  old  men.     We  counted  ou  one  occaiiiou  thirty-three 
itree  luid  places  of  amui-emcnt  open  on  the  .Sabbatb«day.     And  we  met  with 
ay  other  things  besides,  to  make  ua  almost  say  with  Abraham,  '  The  fear  of 
mI  is  not  in  this   place.'     Vet,  although  our  av(>CBtions  led  us  often  through 
be  wor^t  part^  of  the  city,  and  occasionally  late  in  the  evening-  in  that  city, 
BDCAining  then  a  population  six  times  larger  than  Edinburgh — we  taw  but  one 
liken  wan,  and  no  drunken  woman.     Well — wa  stepped  from  the  steamer 
one  of  the  Loudon  ({uays,  and  had  not  gone  many  paces,  when  our  national 
rldt  wmfl  humbled,  and  any  Christianity  we  may  have  bad  was  put  to  the  bluab, 
th#  disgusting  spectacle  of  drunkards  reeling  along  the  streets,  and  filling 
^i>  air  with  6traoge  and  horrid  imprecations.      In  one  hour  we  saw  in  London 
r>— ojid  in  Edinburgh,  with  all  her  cburchcA,  and  M^hools,  and  piety,  we  see  every 
day — titorc  druukL-nitewi  than  we  saw   in   6ve  long  months  in  guilty    I'aris. 
'  Teil  ii  not  in  Gatb;  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Aakelon.'     riurcly  these 
rtji  diitcl<>«e  u  state  of  thiugs  for  which  British  C'hritttJanB  ought  to  blush." 
shew  that  France  in  by  uo  mcuos  a  solitary  instance  of  superiority  in  thlfl 
sped  o«rer  ^bbath-keeping  .Scotland,   Ur  Guthrie  adde : — "  >fow,  our  eipe- 
ienee  in  this  matter  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  others,  who  have  been 
lUarly  plnrod,  as  we  found  in  the  currctsponding  statement  of  a  book  of  Tra- 
vis Ju  the  IJroziN,— the  work  of  a  gentleman  who  now  presides  over  the  Uor- 
hurnl  ii:u'Ui-ns  in  Ceylon.     Most  people  know  the  low  state  of  morality  in 
'  1 1  that  ther«  the  marriage  tie  is  almost  entirely  loosed,  and  that  priests 

I  a'  are  nne   swultering  mass  of  corruption.     This  gentleman,  glad  to 

^rt-»iii«  once  more  the  pure  air  of  a  religious  land,  reaclied  Liverpool  on  a 
~  kblMth  morning,  but  what  was  the  scene  which  met  him  on  hi»  native  shores  X 
I  IhftC  Mcred  doy,  ere  he  had  spent  as  many  hours  in  Liverpool  oa  he  bad 
'•  yMn  in  the  Brazils,  he  saw  more  druukards  than  he  had  seen  during 
^>*  rrh'A''  ''^-oiirn  in  a  country  where  the  ordinary  decencies  of  life  arc  laughed 
<li>?r  our  nation  is  or  is  uut  the  most  drunken  nation  in  the 
^  I  I.  V  1'  ijthers  to  settle ;  but  surely  tho^c  are  factx  which  ought  to  till 
us  with  shame.  '—(Fp-  27,  28.) 

At  a  meeting  of  JusticM  in  Glugow,  ou  29th  November  1862,  when  the 
m««ns  of  recreation  for  the  working  cloaaos  were  discussed,  in  connection  witli 
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ing  fjobriuty  aiul  the  otLor  virtues  rowitniuoinled,  many  itmy,  and  I 
douht  not  do,  receive  much  Iwni'tit.     But  to  expoct  that  ill-|/>')v  '• 
and  ill-cilucated  people,  who  have  no  resources  of  science,  li 
ture,  or  ainuseraiMit,  whorewith  to  refresh  tijoir  spirits  and  o 
agreoaMy  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  in  this  gloomy  northern  clii 
8hoiild  generally  abstain  from  using  the  sole  means  they  have  <>l    i>'-. 
coming  cheerful — to  expect  that  a  teroptatiou  which,  to  a  grave  and 
heavy  people  likotho  hootch,  is  infinitely  stronger  than  it  would  ho 
to  the  lively  Parisians,  even  if  their  climate  were  as  Itad  as  ours  and 
their  moans  of  recreation  as  few — to  expect  this,  I  say,  x*  to  espcct 
what  assuredly  will  never  be  realisoil  as  long  as  human  nature  con- 
tinues what  it  is.    Above  all,  the  proscription  of  music  on  Sundays 
seems  to  mo  to  bo  worthy  only  of  barbarians. 

To  the  statements  above  quoted  from  Mr  Yon nger,  another  Sabba- 
tarian has  recently  added  the  equally  cheering  information,  that  "  the 

an  applicftUon  (which  was  granted)  for  the  1ic«n««  of  a  respectable  minor 
theatre,  one  of  thom,  ISfr  David  Bell  of  Blackhalt,  said,  "  Uo  bopctl  lo  ice  the 
day  «h«D  fiv«  or  eix  steamers  would  leave  the  Brivoiuiolnw  every  SuadnT,"' 
On  thj*.  n  Glongow  paprr,  the  .SrofrA  Jt«/(>i-rner*'  (Jozfttr,  remarks:—"  Wc 
thiak  hv  wns  guilty  of  n  liitle  indiscretion  in  thocking  the  religious  nerves  of 
the  minority.  Mr  Dell,  in  Rhort,  wm  a  little  too  fiut,  tind  wnnt  jwrhaps  » 
little  too  ftir ;  hut  what  did  Mr  W.  Ividston  nicnn,  vrhttn  '  ho  inferred  it  wna 
that  gentleman 'a  intention  to  introduce  continental  ininioralitj^  {'  ffV  doubt 
if  thfr*  f>r  tnnrt  immorality  in  any  city  on  the  Cunlinfnt  tlian  jnrt  in  f/tu  >anrlifi*(i 
fit'j  of  (Tlittyow  itielf,  where  (thankit  to  the  Puritnnti)  the  i)eoi>lo  are  exclod^d 
on  Sunday  from  oven  the  Botanic^il  Gardona,  and  fihut  up,  like  so  many  doga 
in  their  kennels,  or  driven  to  Aena  of  a  far  more  degrading  character,  until  it 
is  time  to  recomnienro  their  work  at  six  o'clock  on  .Monday  morning.'' 

On  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  there  was  held  a  meeting  of  the  Pre«bytcry 
of  Edinburgh,  at  which  Dr  Ifuir  declared  "  hie  conviction,  that  if  such  placi-s 
of  amusement  as  the  Crystat  Palace  were  allowi'd  to  he  opened  during  oon- 
canonical  hours,  as  they  were  called,  on  Sundays,  the  result  of  it  would  he  to 
hrlng  on  this  country  ttie  whoU  of  tfii  abominationf  of  thf  Condnfnt,  where  the 
hours  after  divine  service  were  given  up  to  aniusfment,  and  vain  and  idle  r«- 
crcation  and  protligacy."  For  my  part,  1  should  regard  the  Continental  "  aho- 
uiinntiou"  of  sohriety  a?  a  very  good  "  result ;"  aud,  as  for  />»W».'Mrj/,  we  ar>? 
so  well  supplied  with  that  already  on  Sundays  in  our  large  lowus  (though  it 
«)ii?ws  itself  lees  ''  hefore  folk' here  than  on  the  Continent),  that  uo  apprccjahle 
increase  of  it  under  the  huncfnl  inllucnce  of  the  Crystal  ['aluce  is  likely  to  tAk«> 
place.  If  our  clergy  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  Continental  nations  for 
themselves,  they  would  learn  that  wherever  the  natural  character  of  the  people 
resembles  that  of  the  Scotch,  (ns  in  Holland  and  Northern  (tcrniaiiy,)  they  ha- 
have  at  leiist  as  virtuously  us  we  do,notwiiliKtandiug  their  non-ohservanceof  the 
I'uritanicnl  Sahhnth.  The  author  of  that  beautiful  aud  thoughtful  volume.  ^^■■^■- 
yanioiit  of  tnu  Solitude,  (Mr  Help*,)  writing  of  a  Sunday  evening  in  (i>j; 
says: — "  I  wanduri'd  amongst  the  various  groups  of  quiet,  decorous,  beer-, 
ing  Germans,  who,  in  family-parties,  had  come  out  to  these  gardens  to  drink  their 
biter,  smoke  tltcir  pipes, and  hear  some  music.  In  thoK  fortune tt  rt-rio-n*  thty  huv* 
not  marh  a  ph<xtt]y  idol  of  tin  Hundat/."  (P.  127.  8ce  also  ]ip.  U7,  37,  10a.)  My 
own  olworvations  in  Germany,  as  well  as  tlio  much  wider  experience  of  aevpriU 
friend*  who  have  resided  for  considerable  periods  there,  confirm  the  conciliation 
to  wiiich  I  think  the  study  of  human  nature  lends,  that  t«->  ninkc  a  ghfortly  idol  of 
Sunday  B«  the  Scotch  do,  Ir  iiontivehi  tvndutivc  to  drunti'-'"  '  --  mn]  protligacy. 
To  this  subject  I  shall  return  in  Note  Ij.  ;  at  prcsvnt,  I  c^'  :  i  nn'^cribing 

this  CAcellent  maxim  from  Rurke's  l/ctter  to  A\r  Herculi  ■-  • : — "  Law- 

PtJL  ENiOYMENT  IB  THE  SlIREBT  METHOD  TO  PllKVENT  t;M.AW>'Ui.  OIlATiriCA- 

TloN." — f  U'..^i»  ,y(  Kdmund  Suflu,  vol 
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morality  of  tho  Sabbath  bein^  inanitrofa-tihfe,  the  kooping  of  the  day 
holy  unto  tho  Lord  ia  as  truly  aud  uiuvltorably  a  part  of  the  moral 
law,  aj5  to  honour  and  obey  parents  and  magistrates, — to  abstain  from 
falsehood,  theft,  and  murder.  The  authority  of  man  may  claim  to  set 
aside  the  obligation  of  any  of  the  other  commaudments  as  soon  as  that 
of  the  fourth."* 

This  would  bo  extremely  well  fitted  to  allay  men's  fear  for  the  safety 
of  the  Sjibbath,  if  they  did  not  see  plainly  that  tho  "  undchateablo" 
and  "  incontrovertible"  morality  of  Sabbath-observance  is  extensively 
and  powerfully  "  controverted,"  even  in  the  Sabbatarian  caftip.  Dr 
Dound  himself,  the  man  who  fn-st  in  England  hoistrd  the  Sabbatarian 
ctdom"8,  a<lmits  that  tho  Fourth  Commandment  "  was  given  in  the 
beginning  not  bo  much  by  the  light  of  nature  as  the  rest  of  the  nine 
commandments  were,  but  by  express  words,  when  God  sanctified  it. 
F'or  though  this  be  tho  law  of  nature  that  some  Jays  should  be  Repa- 
rated  to  Ood's  worship,  as  appears  by  the  practice  of  tho  Gentiles; 
yet  that  it  should  bo  every  fei'cntft  dtii/,  the  Lord  himself  set  down  in 
express  words ;  whick  othencinc  hit  the  Ufiht  of  naturi:  thf>f  cmld  never  have 

If  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  Fourth  Commandment  rest  npon  a 
Ulw  written  on  the  heart  and  gratlid  on  the  constitution  of  man,  how 
WM  It  possible  for  the  acute  and  learned  Ba.\tcr  to  declare  that  they 
are  *"but  of  positive  institution,  and  not  naturally  known  to  man,  as 
other  duties  Are?"J  how  can  Dr  M'Cric  affirm  that  "  it  is  only  from 
the  law  of  revelation  that  we  learn  Sabbatical  duty"  ?§  and  hew 
r-could  the  aw^complished  Dr  Barrow  conclude,  that  "seeing  in  its  own 
iture  the  Fourth  Comniandineut  ditforeth  from  the  rest  of  the  Ten 
I^ws,  the  obligation  thereto  being  not,  discern! bly  to  natural  light, 
gr«)unded  in  the  reason  of  the  thing,  we  can  nowise  bo  assured  that  an 
universal  and  perpetual  obligation  thereto  was  intended,  or  that  its 
obligation  did  extend  further  than  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  it  waa  as  a 
formal  law  delivered,  and  upon  special  considerations  severely  inrul- 
ited;  to  whose  humour,  condition,  and  circumstances,  it  might  also 
perhaps  be  particularly  snitod."|| 

According  to  Bishop  Taylor,  the  rest  which  tho  Jews  wore  com- 

.jnandeil  to  observe  ou  the  Sabbath,  "  being  only  commemorative  of 

'%heir  deliverance 'from  the  Egyptian  servitude,  wtis  not  moral,  nor 

peri>etual ;  it  could  bo  dispensed  with  at  tho  command  of  a  prophet : 


*  Sabbath  Trnding  :  An  Addi'ess  to  thn  Shareholder*  of  Uie  Caledonian  and 
other  Flailway  Lincii,  p.  7.     EJiuburgb,  1852. 

t  Bound  oil  the  Sftbbnth,  2d.  ed.  pp.  11,  16;  quoted  in  Ilpj-!in'«  History  of 
the  Sahbath,  l*«rt  1.,  p.  16,      Hr  Bound's  book  was  first  publialied  in  1595. 

I  Worlis,  vol.  xix,,  p.  186. — A  fow  pitgea  farther  on  he  sajs:  "  It  is  nf  tho 
law  of  nature  (that  U,  known  by  natural  light  without  other  revelation), 
1.  That  God  should  bo  wordhippod  ;  2.  That  sucioties  should  nascmble  to  do  it 

.lOffctbor ;  3.  That  «ame  set  time  ohoold  be  separated  Btatedly  to  that  use ;  4.  That 
■It  Mhoald  be  done  with  the  whole  heart,  without  worldly  diversions  or  distrac- 
tion*. But  I  know  nothing  in  nature  alone  from  whence  a  man  can  prove  that, 
1.  It  must  bo  cither  jiiit  one  day  in  seven  ;  2.  Or,  just  what  day  of  the  eeven 
kt  mutt  be ;  3.  Nor  just  what  dugrcc  of  rest  is  ncceMary  :  though  reason  may 
din'-urn  that  one  day  in  »ovi>ii  is  n  very  ronvflnipnt  proportion," — (P.  187.) 
t  Memoir*  nf  8ir  A.  Agnow,  p.  162, 

II  Bxposition  of  tho  Decalngue;   lUiroH*  Works,  nd.  1R17,  vol    ii.,]i.  672, 
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H  wm  Sifmmi  vith  st  the  w— il  td  J«Am,— il  «w  htAm  U 
Ik*  rfift  i£  JcndM,  — H  atwa^  ykUad  whrnH  Aaked  with  thmiuty 
•JTasj  «clMr  cMMBiiBAacBt ;  il  vai  boC  obMmd  Vj  Um  ariate  ia  Uia 
■or  fat  tjM  «aUi  by  Ukt  iKnloMB,  aor  »  the  mum  by  lb* 
>/ b«l  thardid  b*d  the  u  tovMcrp«adVlTt«iiMiiMd 
•  Mii ;  thai  hif  it  jmUm  to  charity,  oad  to  raU^oa,  mI  ««if  l« « «a#»W 
dalf,  imtl0*  rmmmitt,  aadthorofiwa  bobM  not  obiigo  aa.  But  that 
vhieh  waiwod  waa  iiaiUltle ;  the  aataral  reli^rion  vhidi  vae  ased 
■po«  theJeviahleflttvaii  waa  fit  abe  for  the  hulidajsef  Cliristiaiia."* 

A  tttatary  aAorvarda  we  fiod  Dr  Jortio  writing  ia  a  sunilar 
•(raia:— 

"  fiod  save  the  Jewilwo  tarts  of  laws. 

"  Mir  (faro  tbem  laws  reqniring  of  tbem  aetioiu  which  wore  good 
§mA  rig^t  in  tbenuelree  aotecedeatly  to  thoee  laws,  and  which  aro  of 
Mnetual  obligatidB,  at  piety,  parity,  mercy,  justice,  and  the  like. 
Theae  are  moral  Uw*. 

"  lie  gavi;  tlutrn  laws  commaDdiBg  or  forbidding  things  which  ap- 
paart^l  iudiffuruut  in  their  own  nature,  but  were  intrnilcni,  without 
qneatioii,  for  wliw  »»•!  gtK»d  purposes.  Such  were,  (o  offer  ^cridceg, 
to  nb(M«rvi<  a  «trii-t  r«wt  upon  the  seventh  day,  not  to  ploui;h  or  sow 
tlin  iu!r«>iith  joar,  and  the  like.  These  are  posttivo,  ritual,  ceremo- 
nial Iaw«. 

"  Now,  thon;;b  bolh  are  to  be  observed,  as  far  as  is  possible,  with 
Ihii  uIummI,  cnro  and  caution,  yet,  in  case  they  should  ever  interfere, 
thi<  latl'T  iti  roojiou  oiiKht  to  give  place,  a&  It^ss  useful,  loss  weighty 
artd  Itiifiorlatit.  So  likewivi  say  the  prophets,  declarin;^^  that  God 
will  liitvo  inxny  and  not Hiierillee, — namely,  where  both  cauuot  l>e had ; 
tltiit  h»'  pn-liri  morality  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  where  the  one  or  the 
otlinr  riMi«l  lie  left  uridoni*."! 

Tim  r«'niark  of  Uiiiliop  Warhurtou  has  already  boon  quoted  (p.  169), 
that  Imd  iIm'  JowImIi  Hjilil»iith  been  a  moral  and  not  &  pofitive  in»tita- 
floM,  It  f'linid  not  havo  boon  eniitloyeil  as  a  partitioa-wall  to  s«!parato 
Hmi  .Ihwh  from  other  nations.  To  thai  remark  I  sec  no  possibility  of 
A  ritply. 

(Jii  tim  othur  baud.  Bishop  Hurnet  discusses  this  point  as  follows: 
— ••  With  rr^prrl  to  tiio  morality  of  the  Sabbath,"  says  ho,  "  it  ought 
U>  b(!  olHiiM'v«?d,  that  those  tliiii>;8  aru  said  to  bo  morale  and  of  tho  law 
of  nature,  which  aro  in  themselves  rational  and  fit  to  be  doue,  though 
there  was  no  express  command  to  enjoiu  it.  So  that  where  there 
is  a  great  equity  in  the  thing  itself,  enough  to  sway  a  rational  and 
hoDL'ist  man  to  the  doing  it;  this  is  to  ho  osteemod  uioral,  and  autho- 
rised by  the  law  of  nature.  That  is  of  poaitivo  institution  which  is 
ohserved  only  because  it  is  commanded,  and  bath  no  intriusical  good- 
ness or  reosuii  in  itself  to  recommend  it  lu  our  practice,  but  obligeth 
only  upon  the  injunction  and  authority  of  another:  as,  for  instance, 
it  is  naturally  good  to  obey  our  parents,  to  abstain  from  murder,  theft, 
adultery  ;  and  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  like  to  have  done  unto 
us.  These  things  we  are  obliged  uuto  by  the  very  light  of  reason 
and  principle  of  nature,  though  there  had  boen  no  written  law  of  God 

•  DucUir  Dubitontiwm,  B.  li.,  cli.  2,  Hale  6,  4  68;  Works,  vol.  xH.,  p.  426. 
t  Hr  Jorlin*  Works,  vol.  is.,  p.  111. 


to  impose  them."*  The  Bishop  cooteuds  for  the  moral  uaiiire 
of  the  duty  to  koop  holy  one  day  iu  seven,  upon  tlie  ground  that 
"a  convnnicnt  portion  of  our  time  is  duo  unto  the  service  and  wor- 
ship of  Go<i,  by  uatural  and  moral  right,"  and  that  "wo  ourselves, 
had  it  been  left,  to  us,  could  not  have  sot  apart  loss  time  for  his  ser- 
vice than  God  hath  done,"  To  which  I  reply,  that  under  the  Chris- 
tian law,  Ood  is  to  bo  served  and  woi"shippcd  every  day  of  our  lives  ; 
tiiat  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  not  appointed  for  the  service  and  wor- 
ehip  of  God,  but  (besides  it&  use  as  "a  sign"')  solely  for  the  re- 
fi'eshmeut  of  man  and  beast  ;|  and  that,  besides,  there  is  not  the 
•lightest  KTound  in  reason  or  history,  for  affirmin»»  that  the  light  of 
nature  would  have  made  known  to  mankind  any  such  duty  as 
that  of  consecratins;  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  or  any  particular 
day  whatever,  to  the  religious  service  of  CVod.  If  there  ia  really  "a 
great  equity  in  the  thing  itself,  enough  to  sway  a  rational  and  honest 
man  to  the  doiug  it,"  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  neither  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Luther,  Milton,  nor  Chilliucworth,  recog- 
nised the  duty  of  esteeming  one  day  in  seven  above  the  others,  or 
wholly  devoting  the  seventh  or  any  other  day  to  religious  exercises? 

Kven  Dr  ^Va^lIaw  admits  (though  with  the  caution  of  a  Olasgow 
minist4;r,  aware  of  the  risk  he  runs  of  treading  on  the  Utes  ol'l'uritani- 
col  prejudice),  that  the  Sabbath,  "  CDn3idere<l  as  the  setting  apart  of  a 
special  day  for  a  sjiocial  purpose,"  is  "a  positive  institute"  merely. J 
"  For  aught  we  can  perceive, "'  says  he,  "  t4od  might  have  created  the 
world  in  seven  days,  and  rested  on  the  eighth  ;  or  in  nine  days,  and 
rested  on  the  tenth.  In  the  latter  ease,  instead  of  weeks  of  seven 
days,  wo  should  have  had  decades.  We  do  not  feel,  in  making  such  a 
supposition,  any  tiling  at  all  incongruous — any  thing  in  the  least  de- 
gree revolting  to  our  mornl  principles.  If  we  do,  a  moment's  exnmi- 
uation  of  th«!  iVeling  will  satisfy  us,  that  it  arises  entirely  from  the 
association  of  sacredni.'ii<.<i  with  the  actually  existing  arrangement ;  and 
that,  had  this  arrangement  been  one  uf  decades,  instead  of  weeks,  the 
ft'i'line  would  have  been  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  ;  the  sacred- 
t!  iiltached  to  the  tenth  day,  and  the  uneasy  misgiving  to  the 

n  .     Yet  he  thinks  it  "truly  surprising"  to  find  Archbihliop 

U'li.it.ly  wiying,  "  The  dogma  of  the  Asseiiibly  of  Divines  at  West- 
iiiiiistor  (in  their  Confession  of  Faith),  that  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  part  of  the  Moral  law,  is  to  me  utterly  unintelligible."  The 
reason^^  of  his  surprise  are  in  their  turn  "-surprising" — assuming  as 
thoy  do,  1st,  that  "  the  worship  of  (4or3,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
principles  of  piety,  or  true  religion,"  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  Fourth 
Commandment;  and.  •2dly,  that  the  obvious  utility  of  "stated  sea- 
sous"  of  (ioeial  worship  imposes  on  us,  as  a  moral  duty,  the  obligation 
to  koop  holy  a  certain  day  of  the  week  by  abstinence  from  labour 

*  Scrnioii  oil  the  Fourth  Commandment,  in  Knox's  Family-  Ijectui-cs,  p.  1^57. 

t  The  rcMons  of  lliia  opinion  will  be  given  in  Xote  R.  At  present  I  merely 
mill,  Ihnt  the  duty  or  public  worship  is  by  no  mea.ns  called  in  question  liere  : 
nil  that  i  atfit-m  is,  that  the  Fourth  Commundment  never  wss  the  foundation 
■  iT  '  '  .  oxcii  to  the  Jews,  nor,  although  it  were  of  univemU  Bud  perpetual 
111  Mjuld  he  the  foundation  of  thp  duty  to  at. 

,    ,,.,ii»iv(  on  ihr  Jfnhbiith,  p,  75. 

I  P*gp*  79.  80. 
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during  the  vrhulo  ol'  its  course.  But  I  quite  agree  with  him  in 
hoMin^,  tliat,  ov««u  suppuaing  the  Salihath-law  to  ho  positive  and 
not  niMi'ul.  it  would  bo  binding  on  all  iiioii  at  this  day,  if  it  wore  not  a 
law  peculiar  ti»  tho  Mosiiic  frniKuny,  but  (as  he  thinks  it  is,  and  I 
think  it  is  not)  im  unrepealed  law  proscribed  to  the  hnnttm  race  at  the 
creation.  '•  I'ersons  are  apt  to  fancy,"  says  ho,  "  that,  in  ordor  to 
prove  :in  ancient  iuKtitution  not  to  bo  binding,  thoy  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  *how  it  io  be  of  what  they  rail  ii  positive  nature,  But  this 
is  obviously  a  miHtiike.  An  observance  which  can  plead  the  positivo 
enactments  of  divine  authority,  is  as  really  of  moral  oblipitiun,  su 
long  RH  it  continucH  unropealcil,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  eternal  and 
universal  principles  of  right  and  wrone.  Who  will  presume  to  in- 
terpose lii.s  authority,  to  set  aside  what  the  will  of  Deity  has  enacted  ? 
No  will  hut  his  own  can  abrogate  his  own  institutions."*  Not  a 
doubt  of  it.  Although,  intrinsicnUy,  the  thing  imposed  by  the  pre- 
cept continues  unaltered,  wh(wver  finds  sufficient  evidence  that  a 
positive  law  has  been  given  him  by  the  l>eity,  is  morally  bound 
to  perform  the  duty  recjuired — "  it  being  as  reasonable  and  fit,"  nays 
Dr  Chandler,  "  that  I  should  attend  to  the  voice  and  will  of  the  Su- 
premo Being  in  external  revelation,  as  that  I  should  submit  to  the 
voire  and  will  of  Gi>d  by  reason  or  internal  reveliition."|  If,  then, 
the  law  that  the  seventh  di\y  of  the  week  shall  be  sanctified  is  univor- 
Hal  aud  unrepealed,  there  issurely  groat  Impiety  in  sanctifying  another 
day  in  its  place. 

By  Dr  Lorimer,  the  subject  of  the  last  few  paragraphs  is  handled 
in  a  truly  original  way.  "  In  regard,"  says  he,  "  to  the  obj(«ction 
to  the  iiioi'al  obligation  of  the  Sabbath-law,  on  the  score  that,  nn- 
liko  the  othei-3,  it  does  not  rise  out  of  the  necessary  relations  in  which 
men  stand  to  God  and  to  each  other — ndations  independent  of  posi- 
tive institutions — I  answer  :  It  in  by  no  inean»  clear  that  all  tho  Com- 
mandments (the  seventh  for  instance)  are  founded  on  reason  or  con- 
science— that,  on  the  contrary,  the  early  and  univfi"sal  prevalence  of 
polygamy  seems  a  plain  proof  that  the  scriptural  law  of  marriage  is 
as  much  matter  of  positive  institution  as  the  appropriation  of  Iho 
seventh  portion  of  time  to  the  service  of  God;  besidi  s,  the  particular 
amount  of  time,  a  day  in  seven,  may  bo,  yea,  certainly  is,  positive, 
while  the  prindjitc  of  a  stated  season  for  woi*sliip  is  moral.";J 

From  this  we  learu  Dr  horimer's  opinions  U*  be — 

1.  That  to  remove  An  oljoction  to  tlie  moral  obligation  of  one  com- 
mandment, it  is  well  to  aftlrm  that  the  same  objection  iruti/  .aj)ply  U) 
others,  and  at  all  events  itcans  jjlitiuli/  to  ap]>ly  to  one  of  them. 

2. That  jiolygamy  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  by  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandment, which  mentions  adultery  alone  ;§  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Mont- 
gomery's notions  about  polygamy  are  erroneous. 

3.  That  the  Seventh  Commandment  is  therefore  a  positive  and  not 
a  moral  precept ;  although,  in  a  ftjrmer  page,  Dr  Lorimer  lays  much 

*  Discourses  on  tin*  Sabbath,  p.  76. 

t  I'lain  lioaitons  for  being  a  ("hristion,  [\y  .Samuel  Clmiullir,  n.l>.  Lon- 
don.,1730.     In  Witeon's  Coll,  of  Theol,  TrocU,  vol,  ill.,  p.  AHO. 

I  Tlie  ProtostBnt  or  the  Popigh  Snbbmli  ?  p.  ft3. 

ij  Wi'fi  til*'  >'<'we  ihl«  woril  bml  n  iiiorr  lituitml  Hgliirirntiini  tlinii  wllh  H!». 
^.•1>  Kltti'  »  «'\rli>p,  of  lUb   lilt.,  V4il    i,,  p.  77, 
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stress  upon  the  alleged  fact,  that  iti  Ezekiel  xriil.  38,  *'  SnbbAth  viola- 
tion is  classed  with  the  greatt-st  mvral  oircuccs,  such  as  the  murder  oP 
cliildron,  aJulUry,  sacrilege"  (p.  55).  From  which  passago,  ajraiii, 
it  appears  that,  in  his  opinion,  not  only  adultery  but  smrikije  ("  diall- 
ing Orod's  sanctuary,"  i.<.  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  is  the  phrase  in 
Bzekiel)  is  a  moral  offence  capable  of  being  committed  by  Gentile 
Christians;  and  that  ho  regards  as  one  and  the  same  thing  the  men- 
tioning of  duties  in  aucccssion,  and  the  "  classing"  of  thom  together 
as  duties  of  the  same  species.     And, 

4.  That,  after  all,  the  objection  under  consi<loration  "  mnif  be,  pm, 
r/rttiinlp  is,'^  well  fomiM ;  but  to  counterbalance  this  fact,  "  the  jmn- 
cipU  of  n  fViicd  si.asmfcrr  worship,"  to  which  the  Fourth  Commaml- 
ment  does  not  oven  allude,  "  is  moral"  ! 

Admirable  logic,  worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  it  is  employed  I* 

To  say,  as  Dr  Arnold  for  instance  docs,  that  "  we  are  bound  by  iho 
spirit  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  because  we  are  not  fit  to  do  with- 
out" the  observance  of  the  Sunday,!  '^  ^  confused  and  iucorreci  way  of 

'  *  There  is  an  excellent  demonstration  of  tbe  potitive  character  of  the  Fourth 
CJommandmont  in  Dr  Jonies  Foster's  Sernions,  vol.  iv.,  p.  260.  fiut  as  the  fact 
Ift^ufficlently  admitted  in  the  jiasaagus  above  quoted  from  Sabbatarian  writers, 
his  argiirncnt  neod  not  be  presented  here. 

t  "  The  real  queistion,''  says  ho,  "  is,  Are  we  right  in  keeping  the  Sunday, 
or  are  we  not  right  ?  The  Fourth  Commandment  doei«  not  nnjiwcr  this  question 
Itj  itoelf;  no,  not  though  it  be  used  every  Hunday  in  oar  own  service.  For  we 
do  not  keep  the  Fourth  Commandment,  seeing  that  we  do  not  keep  holy  the 
•eventh  day,  but  the  ftrot ;  not  the  day  on  which  God  rested  from  all  las  works, 
but  thu  day  on  which  he  rai.'ied  up  Jesus  from  the  dead.  And  as  to  alterin;;  n 
conimnnd  of  the  Law,  he  must  know  little  of  the  obedience  which  the  Law  !•«- 
quires,  who  could  think  that  men  might  alter  it  at  their  discretion." — {Sermonf, 
by  Thomas  Arnold,  DAK,  vol.  iii.,  p.  '2S6.     lii.ndon,  1R3-1.) 

"  Neither  the  Fourth  Commandment,"  aavf  Archbishop  \V'hat«ly,  "  nor  any 
other  law  enjoining  the  obiter vance  of  the  tu'venth  day  of  the  week  in  memory 
of  the  close  of  the  creation,  is  regarded  by  Christians  as  binding  on  them.  For 
if  it  were,  tliey  would  be  bound  strictly  to  obey  it,  as  U  was  given.  For  the 
Apostles — wbrf,  themselves,  as  Jews,  kept  the  Sabbath-day,  and  also,  aa  Chris- 
tians, aMi-mbled  t\>r  worship  on  the  Lord's  Day — never  made  a  flian<jf  of  tho 
Sabbath  ft-om  thu  seventh  day  to  the  first.  And  no  Church,  consisting  of  un- 
Inapired  men,  has  any  right  to  change  any  divine  ordinance  dt^figncd  for  them. 
But  thu  Mosnic  law  ha%ing  romo  to  an  end,  and  moreover  having  n<'ver  bV»en 
binding  on  CJ entiles,  n  Christian  Church  is  left  to  determine  what  days  shall  bo 
■et  apart." — (Inirotlurtory  Ltsrotn  on  tht  Hiitory  of  Reliffiout  Wvr*Kip,  p.  136, 
Sd.  ed.,  London,  1840.) 

It  thua  appears  that  the»e  two  eminent  theologians  have  found  in  the  New 
Testament  no  repeal  of  the  seventh-dny-Sabbnth  law,  and  no  record  of  the  in> 
stitutioo  of  a  first-day  Sabbath.  What  are  commonly  called  "proofs"  from 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  of  a  transference  of  tho  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  dsy 
to  the  flrrt,  would  excite  only  ridicule  among  educated  men,  if  they  wore  not 
adduced  on  behalf  of  a  foregone  conclusion.  These  BO-ealled  proofs  we  shall 
have  oceasion  to  vonsider  in  Note  R, 

When,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kdinburgh  and  Glasgow  lt«ilway  Company,  I  pat 
Whntcly's  opinion  into  the  mouth  of  on  imaginary  Rabbin,  in  the  terms  appear- 
ing at  pagi'S  11  and  12  of  this  volume,  they  were  received  with  a  storm  of 
disapprobation  ;  but  among  the  rlorical  shnroholders  present,  none  attempted 
to  refute  them.  Tlie  report  of  this  part  of  the  proceedings,  in  the  Sc<,i>mntt  of 
I3tb  Starch  18C0,  is  ns  follows  :  -"  Mr  Cox  proceeded  to  illujtrnte  his  principles, 
hy  supposing  tho  »harr<«  of  the  raihvoy  to  have  been   purrhascil  to  such  an  ex- 
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writinjr ;  for  only  laws,  and  not  tho  spirit  of  them,  can  with  propriety 
be  said  to  biu»l.  The  ri}»ht  propoHition  is,  that  we  arc  Ixtunil  liy  what- 
ever natural  laws  the  laws  of  any  nation  eniboily ;  and,  though  you  may 
call  thr«  naturnl  law  embodied  in  a  Jewish  law  "  tho  spirit"  of  that  law, 
tlif  natural  law  sooinl)0<ii(<d  binds  us  no  otherwise  than  through  its  own 
independent  and  eteniai  fon-x  a«  a  law  of  nature.  TImh  i$  woll  and 
pithily  slated  hy  Archbishop  Wliately  in  one  of  hia  uiinor  public*- 
eationn,  whoro  he  is  speaking  of  the  moral  duties  coniiuanded  in  the 
Jewish  code.  '*  Of  course,"  aays  he,  "  Christianfl  are  bound  lo  pi*ac- 
tiao  thcKu  and  all  other  moral  duties.  But  that  is  lic-oause  those  me,  in 
tbeinftelvc>>,  worn/ duties  ;  not  herause  thoyare  onjoincd  in  the  Law  of 
Mo8e8 ;    which  was  designed  for  the  one  people  of  Israel."* 

In  tho  groat  tontroversy  a1>out  state  churches  which  took  placo  in 
Scotland  about  twenty  years  ago,  this  point,  or  at  least  one  substan- 
tially the  same,  was  brought  under  discussion  by  Dr  Inglis,  in  his 
Vvulicatioii  of  ErdfMnstiral  Estahliskmruin,  In  Chapter  I.,  Section  1., 
he  has  occasion  to  consider  and  oppose  the  arc:^unient,  "  that  under  the 
Mosaic  disponsalion  the  government  exercLji'd  over  the  peculiar  |>eople 
of  God  was  a  Tht'ocrory,  and  that  the  procedure  under  it  cannot,  for 
that  reason,  be  regarded  as  an  example,"  Me  admits  that  in  some 
instances  they  acted  in  a  manner  which,  without  tho  control  and  di- 
rection of  God,  would  have  been  "  unwarrantable,"  an<l  in  which,  con- 
sequently, we,  who  are  destitute  of  8ui>ematural  guidance,  aro  nowiao 
bound  to  follow  them.  But  thi.«*,  he  argues,  is  no  roa&on  why  we 
should  not  imitate  actions  of  a  dilfercnt  kind,  'Hf  we  only  find  it  in 
our  power  to  make  the  requisite  distinction"  between  what  we  ouffht 
\o  imitate  and  what  wo  outjht  »ot.  "  Were  the  means  and  the  rule  of 
distinction  in  any  measure  dubiou.s,"  he  proceeds,  "  there  might  be 
canse  for  hesitation.  But  the  principle  which  is  to  guide  us,  in  dis- 
tinguishing those  acts  of  administi-ntion,  which  may  be  fairly  reganled 
AS  an  e.xainple,  from  othera  to  which  the  objection  in  question  applies, 
is  80  precise  and  unequivocal  that  '  he  who  runs  may  read.'  What- 
ever w«  find  inconsistent  with  that  moral  law,  which  God  hath  pre- 
scribed for  tho  regulation  of  human  conduct^  is  clearly  an  exception 
from  what  we  cither  may  or  ougbl  to  imitate.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
antl  so  far  as  concerns  tho  present  objection,  whatever  appeal's  to  bo 
consistent  with  tho  great  law  of  moral  obligation,  and  is  at  tho  same 
time  exemidifiod  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  we  may  certainly 
regard  as  an  object  of  imitation,  ju.st  in  proportion  to  the  evidence 
which  wo  have  that  their  govcnunent  was  either  approved  by  God,  or 
was  under  his  immediate  control  and  direction.  .  .  .  If  wo  be,  iu 
the  first  place,  satisfied  that  tho  conduct  in  question  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  laws  of  eternal  and  imnuiti\blc  obligation,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that,  under  tlie  guidance  of  an  honest  heart,  vse  can  be  at 

tent  by  Jewivh  capitalista,  thikt  a  majority  of  Jvwish  Dirnctors  bad  be«n  placed 
at  tbe  BoArd,  ood  hnd  stopped  all  the  traini  on  t^aturday  ;  and  be  argued  tbat 
thOM  who  n(i«r  0])|m)$l>  the  Uanday  traioR  cuuld  not  conBistvnlly  object  to  lucli  k 
pniccL'dtnjk;.  but  muBt  cither  allow  it  to  b«  justifiable,  or  avail  tbeinsctvea  of 
that  vi'i-y  right  of  privKt«Judginent  which  thcv  nt  present  practically  disregard. 
37,,.  ,  ,, ,  .  ..,  <,..  r,,}  ifff,  ^|^f^,  r^ctivtd  U/iti  IMCATItcNCK  ,»Nt>  DI^AfPRODATION, 
ntii:  ■■•" 

•    i  onTOiis  on  ibe  nj«t<)ry  of  Religion*  Worship,  p.  G6. 
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A  loss  to  judge  whether,  as  au  example,  it  he  or  he  cot  ApplicAhle  to 
our  owD  case  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  perceive  how,  iu  such  circumstaoces, 
we  can  egcnpe  from  a  moral  obligation  to  imitiite."* 

To  this  the  reply  of  Mr  Andrew  Marghali  appears  to  me  conclu- 
sive. "  If,"  says  \n',  "you  appeal  to  the  Mosaic  institution  in  favour 
of  your  Ecclesinstical  Estalilishineuts,  why  <loyou  not  apjieal  to  it  ivs  a 
whole  ?  Who  gives  yon  authority  to  cut  and  carve  npon  it  ?  Are  you 
not  hound  to  take  it  as  it  stands,  or  not  at  all?  We  are  entitled  to 
demand  an  answ  er  to  those  questions,  arnl  wp  know  wliat  that  auf^wer 
tiiu-st  ho.  We  know  you  must  concede  that  the  ^losaic  institution  is  no 
lonsror  obligatory — that  much  of  it  wa.s  local — that  much  of  it  was  p»- 
culi:\r  (o  thu  *time  thon  present' — that  much  of  it  siorvcd  for  the  'ex- 
ample and  shadow  of  heavenly  thinga,'  and  has  now  passed  away.  But 
you  {<ivo  us  to  understand  that  you  contend  only  for  the  spirit  of  it,  not 
the  form — for  the  ethereal  part,  tiotthe  grosser  part.  You  make  your 
appeal  to  what  is  moral  in  it,  and  what,  of  course,  is  binding  in  all  places 
and  at  all  times.  It  iseaay,  you  say,  to  distinguish  what  is  '  typical  and 
figurative,'  from  what  is  '  moral  and  exemplary.'  'Under  the  guid- 
.anco  of  an  houost  heart,*  you  conceive  we  can  be  at  no  Iosh  to  judge 
rhat  is,  atid  what  ia  not,  '  compatible  with  the  laws  of  eternal  and 

imutable  ohligatioo.'    Now,  without  aaying  whether  Ecclesiastical 

SsttthlishmoDta  are  compatible  with  such  oldigntion  or  not,  (a  point 

'•which  may  he  more  fully  considered  afterwards,)  I  must  take  the  liberty 

to  show  you,  that,  reasoning  in  this  manner,  you  fairly  give  up  your 

scriptural  argument,  derived  from  the  Old  Testament.     13yyour  own 

shewing,  the  establishment  of  religiou  under  the  Old  Testament,  is 

'.•iiling  on  us  only  in  so  far  as  ii  vrns  moral.     iSni  in  fofar  as  it  wns 

'  it  iK  binding  on  us,  indrpendfullif  of  the  Scriptures.    Vou»cff}t^^ntlff  it 

fvLha'9,  hi/  th<  Htrid''i:t  lorjiral  (lolu-ctioH,  tfuU  the  scriptural  part  of  the  &h- 

liffation  if  ichiced  to  n  uomnitij."^ 

That  is  to  say — instead  of  determining,  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  of 
nature,  what  precepts  of  the  Jewish  law  are  moral,  and  then  obey- 
ing thrtn  because  they  agree  with  th«  law  of  nature,  we  shall  find  it  a 
ahorter  and  equally  elfective  proceeding  to  obey  the  law  of  nature  itself, 
without  encumbering  ourselves  with  intermediate  rules  which  were 
ncv«r  proscribed  to  any  but  the  Jews.     The  circuitous  process  of  Dr 

jglis  is  like  setting  a  steara-engino  to  turn  a  mill  by  pumping  water 
ipon  the  buckets  of  its  wheel ;  iu-stead  of  dispensing  with  the  wheel 
a!tnt;i'ther,  and  connecting  the  moving  power  directly  with  the  grind- 
ing inarhinery.t 

A  writor  in  Thf  Nfw  Eiioland  Puritun,(\[\ot(iii  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Mont- 
gomery in  the  pamphlet  fonnerly  criticised,  observes  on  this  subject — 

*  A  Vindicdtlon  of  EccleKiimtlcAl  EttnbliiihmeQta.  By  John  loglia,  D.D. 
Second  edition,  pp.  37-41.     Kdinburgh,  1834. 

t  Rpply  to  I>r  Ingll«'«  ViiKlicatlon  of  Ecclosiftsticiil  Establiahmcnta.  By 
Amlrnw  Mitrshall.     Ulongow,  1834.     Pp.  87,  88. 

X  ?iobody  will  question  the  soundness  of  what  Conybenre  and  Sherlo<!k  nffirra 
in  Uie  following  passoges: — 

**  To  dwitroy  tlio  life  of  another  man  without  sufllcient  cnuse  or  provocntlon, 
(•  lo  civttrty  wrong  thot  no  pi>rM)n  whn  think*  at  nil  cnn  misjudge  about  it." — 
(Cavphiarr'i  Df/e~nct  of  Jieveali'i]  Itfli'jion,  p.  86.) 

"  TtiK  J<!W!i  itnd  K  law,  cdtnmaiidlng  that  they  should  honour  their  father 
and  tboir  motlirr ;  which    implied   »n   obligntion  on  children  to   support  niid 
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"  A*  the  Juwish  coJo,  as  a  tW<',  oxpiroJ  by  iUi  own  UiniUtitiiiB  al  the 
coming  of  Christ,  iiimo  ofit«  precepts  havo  »\ny  forci-,  lUrivcdfrom  the 
drrumnUtni'e  that  that  stand  in  that  code.  The  force  whicli  any  of  ite 
precepts  hiks  comes  from  the  inherent  juslicu  and  a(lapt«dnc&s  seen  to 
VMulti  iu  those  procoptd.  Thi-y  are  not  rop<ml<?(l,  simply  hecHiis«  Grxl 
rauuot  repeal  what  is  iutriD&ically  right.  Yet  as  tho  code  of  which 
they  make  a  part  Ls  as  a  code  repealed,  these  singlu  and  uuropoalablo 
pfecepts  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  similar  principles  of  natural 
justice  found  in  the  laws  of  any  nation  foreign  to  us.  They  are  bind- 
ing un  lis  because  they  aro  right,  and  not  because  the  legislators  of 
foreign  nation  enacted  them.  The  statutes  of  tho  Hebrew  code  ar 
the  municipal  laws  given  by  God,  acting  as  the  legislator  of  a  nation, 
to  us  foroipQ,  who  was  nut  at  the  time  legislating  for  us  ;  and  his  pru> 
c^pt<  in  that  capacity  hear  as  much  and  no  more  authority  over  ua 
than  do  those  of  Solon,  so  far  us  both  <f<jtuilljt  conform  to  jiriacipU*  of 
essential  right.  Those  of  each  are  binding  on  ua  bcauttie:  tJicif  are  right, 
and  not  because  the  author  of  the  ciMle  cxerta  his  authority  over 
us."* 

imtintain  their  i&digAnt  parents — a  prccopt  in   itMlf  so  jutt  and  renftonalits, 
thttt  it  is  one  of  the  prime  Inws  of  nature.''  — (SAi;r/oi-X'i  H'urkt,  vol,  iii.,  p.  Sl.Vl 

Thrre  will  hn  less  untkniniitr,  huwevcr,  in  admitting  t)ie  truth  of  this  ouer* 
tloQ  of  Suniuol  Rutbcrford  us  to  the  punishment  of  seducers  to  idolatry: — 

"  The  exprem  law  of  God,  and  of  nature  written  in  the  heart  of  uli,  proveth 
that  the  seduner  vbould  die.  Deut.  13  :  '  If  a  prophet  or  a  dreamer  arise,  and 
■ay,  Lot  us  go  after  other  god*,  he  thall  be  put  to  death.'  That  in  no  Umporary 
lata  ohliqinij  lite  Jcwf  only.''' — (Frre  DitimCation,  A^c,  p.  185.) 

Dr  Orttves  gays  that  the  sixth  and  suhvcjuenl  commandnients"  coincide  with 
the  rlcnr  dirtntex  of  reason,  and  prohibit  crimes  which  human  laws  in  general 
have  prohibited  a^  plainly  dcHtructive  of  aocl&l  happiness.  But  it  waa  of  in. 
finite  importance,"  he  addH, —  avoiding,  be  it  observed,  the  use  of  the  word  «»• 
c<*»Hy — "  it  was  of  infinite  importance  to  rc«t  the  prohibitions,  '  Thou  «halt 
not  kill, — Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery, — Thou  shalt  not  steal, — Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witneis,'  not  merely  on  the  deductions  of  reason,  but  also  on  the 
weight  of  a  divine  authority." — (Lccturet  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.,  p.  2.31.)  ]f, 
Instead  of  "  the  weight  of  a  divine  authority''  (in  tho  »ense  of  revelation),  he 
had  here  snid  "'  the  admonitiona  of  conscience,"  hiiipropo«ition  would  have  been 
atill  more  iu  accordance  with  tho  actual  method  of  the  divine  government  of 
the  World  ;  for  God  has  spoken  through  the  conscience  far  more  extt'onively 
than  bj'  means  of  revealed  laws.  Let  any  one  read  the  narrative  of  the  cup 
in  Benjamin's  sack  (Geo.  xliv.),  and  say  whether  the  sense  of  the  turpitude 
of  then  was  not  ns  strongly  felt  before  tho  giving  of  the  Decalogue  a«  after 
it.  Among  the  Homans,  it  may  be  added,  the  sense  of  justice  appears  from 
their  laws  to  have  been  at  It^nst  aa  acute  as  among  the  Hebrews  ;  and  in  an  in- 
stance rt'laled  in  Acts  xxv.  10,  wo  find  Fcstus  the  Uoinan  governor  giving  ait 
admirable  lesion  iu  fair  play  to  the  Jewish  persucutors  of  Paul,  who,  it  seems, 
were  impatient  to  havejudgmont  agninitt  him  without  allowing  him  an  op- 
portunity of  self-defence.  "To  whom  I  answered,"  says  Fostos,  "It  is  not 
the  manner  of  tho  Romunx  to  deliver  any  man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is 
accuaod  have  the  accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  Uceuw!  to  answer  for  himself 
concerning  the  crime  laid  against  him."  The  persons  to  whom  this  pithy 
speech  was  addressed  were  "  the  chief  priests  and  the  ciders  of  the  Jews  , 
men  familiar  with  the  Slojiaic  law  from  their  youth. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  laws  of  modern  Europe  are  based  chiefly  on  those  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  have  borrowed  comparatively  little  from  the  .Mosaic  code. 

*  See  Mr  Montgomery's  pamphlet  on  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister, 
p.  44.  The  iulics  appear  in  the  extract  as  it  is  given  by  him,  and  are  probably 
in  the  original. 


By  Mr  Montgomery  this  passage  is  described  as  containiug  a  view 
which  18  "  stated  in  sucli  a  uay  as  to  make  it  offensive  to  a  vast  num- 
ber of  Christian  minds."  If  there  is  any  unfairness  in  the  reasoning, 
or  impiety  in  the  tmu\  uf  the  AuRTiean  writer,  it  is  fit  tliat  the  offtnce 
which  he  is  said  toliavo  plvcn  to  these  Cliristiau  minds  should  liave 
heen  taken  by  them.  But  1  eoufess  my  inability  to  perceive  in  the 
paragraph  anything  calculated  to  offend  a  lover  of  truth,  freedom,  and 
temperate  discussion  ;  nay,  the  statements  contained  in  it  seem  to  me 
80  incontrovertible,  that  1  heartily  wish  Mr  Mniit^uiuery  had  thought 
proper  to  spixify  the  unpleasant  qualities  which  disgust  him.  By 
doing  so,  he  would  have  gratitied  a  desire  wiiich  I  have  long  felt  to 
see  what  can  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  this  important  question. 
When  the  passage  fell  under  niy  notire  in  his  pamphlet,  I  congratu- 
lated myself  on  the  prosj)ect  of  tinding  at  tlie  close  of  it  such  a  reply 
as  it  evidently  demands ;  but  great  was  my  disappointment  at  find- 
ing only  this  : — '*  //  is  not  aJ together  uuitleatsaut  to  find  such  a  caus*;  advo- 
catai  infttcJt  a  wap  ;  nor  is  it  vciy  wonderful  that  a  person  capable  of  enun- 
ciating Huch  vieiuf,  should  einploif  himfdf  in  etidmvourinij  to  remove  mii/ 
prohibition  of  t)te  kind  now  under  consideration'"  !  The  smile  with  which 
this  silly  commont  is  delivered,  might  oasily  be  mistaken  for  a  sar- 
donic simper,  intei»ded  to  conceal  the  smilor's  cons<:iou<ness  of  ina- 
bility to  meet  argument  with  argument;  but  when  it  is  cimsidered 
that  if  any  such  consciousness  had  bei^n  present  in  his  mind,  ho  wotilt! 
not  have  inserted  the  American  paragia])h  at  siU,  but  have  allowed 
it  to  remain  in  obscurity  along  with  the  15th  verse  of  the  21st  chaj)- 
ter  of  Deuteronomy,  the  eonolusion  is  irresistible  that  his  solf-gratu- 
latiua  is  perfectly  sincere. 

That  which  history  proves  to  be  rmlf^^  natural  and  universal  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  is  expre.>vsed  in  the  following  words  of 
Archbishop  Sumner: — "  Rkla.xation  is  certainly  advantageous,  and 
probably  oven  necessary,  to  t!ie  bodily  and  mental  jiower-s,  Evnynije 
hns  found  it  so:  the  ancients  sought  it  in  their  games  ami  spectacles  : 
the  warlike  exertions  of  savages  are  ftdlowed  by  feasts  and  carousals: 
the  man  of  business  and  the  man  of  literature  alike  indulge  in  their 
•easou  of  rest ;  the  peasant  and  the  artisan  relax  on  the  8aid)ath,  in 
their  occasional  festivals,  at  wakes,  and  fairs,  and  harvest-home."* 

*  Records  of  tlic  Creation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  311.^ — In  penning  thif*  passage,  the  autbar 
tafty  have  bad  in  view  the  following  ACiMtuncefl  in  Pr  Harrow's  Exposition  of  the 
Decalogue : — "  In  all  wise  and  civil  «ocietip»i,  som*  provision  over  liath  been 
made,  by  appointing  fe<itival  timei,  for  the  practice  of  auch  duties,  in  some  Icind 
or  degree :  *  The  foimderR  of  tawg  (saith  Heneca)  did  iofitituto  festival  ditys,  that 
m«n  ihoald  publicly  be  constrained  lo  cbcerfulueRS  ;  inlerpo«ing,  as  necessary, 
»  temperatneut  of  their  pains.' — '  Legom  conditoreis  festoe  inttituerunt  dies,  ut 
ad  hilurilatem  hominoK  publiee  cogerentur,  tanquam  neccfsarlum  liiboribus  In- 
torponentea  tenii>erarnentuni.'—  (Sen.  de  Tranq.  An.')  Plato,  with  a  more  admir- 
able sagacity,  refers  the  invention,  or  first  institution,  of  such  times  untg  iioA 
bimaelf :  '  The  gods'  (f^aitb  he,  that  is,  the  Divine  Providence  adminiEteriog 
affairs  here  by  the  ministry  of  inferior  invisible  powers,  according  to  his  no- 
tion and  manner  of  speaking),  'pitying  mankind,  born  to  painful  labour,  ap- 
pointed, for  an  ease  and  cessation  from  their  toils,  the  recourses  of  festival 
aeasotis  observed  to  the  guds.'—  Bi«i  lii  w'«n/(>rir  ri  vit  mtftti-rit  Iwivm  vifuMif 
>i>*f  ifmrmiiXmi  rt  tvrtii  ri*  »♦»•»  It«5«»t»  »•►  1<{t»>  ifunjlkt  rtif  fitTf. — {Plat-  ii« 
htg^  U.  p.  787,)    Thus,  I  say,  reason  acknowledges  the  substance  of  these  duties, 
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Stated  teasoM  of  re^iose  from  htboiir — this,  and  this  only,  is  the  "  prin- 
ciple," the  "spirit,'"  the  esseitlial  idea  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  "  Six 
days  thou  shiilt  do  thy  work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest : 
that  thine  ox  and  thino  ass  may  rest,  and  tho  son  of  thy  handmaid, 
and  the  strangor,  may  be  refreshed."*  How  the  time  thus  set  free 
from  labour  should  be  spent,  is  a  separate  and  most  important  question, 
on  which  tho  Fourth  Coraniandment  throws  no  light  whatever.  And 
this  is  a  wise  silence.  After  indicating  so  dibtiucfly  the  puryww  of  the 
institution,  it  was  expodjent  t«  leave  each  man  to  choose  for  himself 
the  most  suitable  means  of  effecting  it.  For  no  general  rule  could 
apply  to  alt — no  manner  of  "  refreshment"  is  equally  adapted  to 
young  and  old,  to  strong  and  weak,  to  the  learned  and  ignorant,  to 
men  of  one  taste  or  talent,  and  men  of  another  taste  or  ta^leut,  to  the 
refined  and  coarse,  to  sedenJat  v  workers  and  the  bearers  of  burdens, 
to  tailors,  weavers,  scribes,  smiths,  laboureis,  and  ploughmen. 

Tho  classical  proverb,  Xmi  arinpfr  an  am  t<;iidit  Apolh,  **  Wise]j 
Apollo  oft  unstrings  his  bow,"  is  but  another  expression  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Fourth  Commandment.  Among  the  Romans,  "in  n  re- 
ligious point  of  view  all  days  of  the  year  were  either  dies  festi,  or  diet 
profesii,  or  diet  inten^si.  According  to  the  definition  given  by  Mac- 
robius,  dies  festi  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  spent  with  sacri- 
fices, repasts,  games,  and  other  solemnities  ;  dies  profesti  belonged  to 
men  for  the  administration  of  their  private  and  public  affairs.  .  .  . 
Dies  intercisi  were  common  between  gods  and  men.  !hat  is,  partly  de- 
voted to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  partly  to  the  transaction  of  ordinary 
bnsines8."f 

"As  it  is  imposeiblo,"  says  a  late  Sabbatarian  writer,  "  to  recon- 
cile Sabbath  railway  traffic  with  Uie  observance  of  the  Fourth  Cora- 
mandmeut,  Railway  Companies  must  proceed  either  by  delying  it  alto- 
gether, or  by  assuming  that  t!ie  commandment  has  been  rescinded  or 

and  approves  the  aecuring  their  performance,  a»  a  good  end,  or  fit  mntter  of 
law,  both  divine  and  human.  But  &g  to  the  circuuiKiantiul  dcterinliiatioa  of 
tnoasuro  and  manner  ;  that  a  icventh  day  preciacly  shauld  be  assigned  ;  that  a 
total  ct'Hsation  front  labour  for  man  and  b«ast  should  be  prescribed ;  this  it 
above  reason  to  iliscern  a  necessity  of,  or  a  convcniency  in  comparison  with 
otfaer  Imitations  in  those  respects  devisable  and  practicable :  nor  can  we  as- 
suredly resolve  the  obligation  thereto  into  any  other  ground  than  the  pleaaurft 
of  the  most  wise  Author  of  this  law,  who  did  see  what  was  most  fit  to  be  pre- 
scrtbod  to  those  whom  this  law  concerned.'' — (^arrovj't  Workt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  672.} 

It  may  be  added  that  Dr  Barrow,  for  reasons  given,  agrees  with  "  the  judg- 
meat  of  the  ancient  Christians,  Justin  Martyr,  Irensut,  Tcrtullian,  Ac.,  who 
refer  the  first  institutiou  of  the  Sabbath  to  Moses,  affirming  (that  which  indeed 
the  history  by  its  total  silence  concerning  tho  Sabboth  beiiire  him  sufficiently 
doth  seem  to  confirm)  that  the  pntriarcbs  were  not  obliged  thereto,  nor  did  prac* 
tise  it." — (P.  671.)  He  quotes  the  words  of  Justin  and  Ircnwus,  and  refers  to 
Tertullian  adv.  Jud.  ii.  4 ;  but  a.s  I  ascribe  no  particular  importance  to  tlie  opin- 
ions of  men  whose  means  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  were  in  this  cutt  ao 
better  than  our  own,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  transcribe  the  paasages. 

Aa  to  the  natural  grounds  of  the  8abbath,  see  Or  i^muel  (Clarke's  Servtom, 
▼ol.  vi.,  p.  171,  od.  1820 ;  Sermon  IGl,  "On  the  Nature  and  £nd  of  the  Sab- 
bath.^' 

*  Exodus  x«iii.  12. 

t  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  310,  .\rt.  DiRS. 
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modified."*  But  surely  tbey  are  not  reatricted  to  these  two  alterna- 
tives !  Such  of  thorn,  at  least,  as  are  not  Jews,  may  proceed  n])on  the 
belief  that  the  Fourth  Comniandmeiit  is  a  Jewish  hiw,  which,  whether 
rescinded  or  not,  is  nowise  ohljgjitnry  on  tficm,  who  are  Gentiles ;  or, 
if  they  think  the  lavr  hiuding  on  all  men,  they  may  be  of  opinion 
that  line  running  of  Sunday  trains  is  a  work  of  necessity  or  mercy,  or 
both.  The  same  writer  urges  very  omi>halicnlly,  that  "  all  Protos- 
lut  deuomiuations  in  Cireat  Britain  hold  that  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  rest  is  of  divine  authority  and  perpetual  oldigation  ;"  upon 
which  ground  ho  asserts  it  to  ho  undeniable  tliat  ''the  attitude  of 
Railway  Coinpauids  on  the  Sabbath  iiuestiou  is  that  of  hostility  io  th^ 
|i?/W<'.'"f  Like  other  Sahhatarians,  he  assumes  "  the  morality  of  the 
Sabbath"  to  bo  '*  incontrovortible."  in  spite  of  its  being  actually  con- 
troverted and  repudiated  hy  theologians  innumerable,  and  whole  sects 
of  Christians,  who  consider  themselves  as  well  eutitSed,  and  quite  as 
[Able,  to  intt^rprot  the  Scriptures  for  themaelves,  as  "  all  Protestant  de- 
^somiualions  ia  CTreal  Britain." 

And  hero  it  may  be  well  to  observe  {what  some  readers  niijjht  othcr- 
fwise  overlook),  that  this  favourite  word  '^moral,^^  so  frequently  and 
[dogmatically  applied  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  Puritans  of 
[these  and  former  times,  is  used  in  two  senses,  one  of  which  may  be 
Lstyled  the  theoloffkal,  and  the  other  the  ethical  and  colloquial.     Great 
[errors  may  easily  be  fallen  into  by  disregardine;  this  ambiguity  ;  for, 
Ifts  Baxter  well  observes,  "  Nothing  more  iheateth  tlie  ignorant,  than 
Iftrnbiguous  words  and  confusion  ;  and   explaining  those  woids,  and 
[Beedful,  plain  distinction,  would  save  the  writing  of  many  volumes, 
would   make  truth  easily  meet  the  seeker,  and  unravel  all  the 
>idor  webs  of  deceivers.''^      The  word   "  wkto/,"  I  say,  is  ambi- 
guous; and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  hold  that  what  is  moral 
or  immoral  in  oiu;  sense  of  the  term,  is  such  also  in  the  ot/nr.     In  the 
^ical  (which,  in  the  writings  of  ilivines,  is  the  older)  sense,  moral 
laties are  those  which  "arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  itself, 
rior  to  external  command  •,"§  which  "  are  in  thomsolve9rrtfwifl/an<i 
to  be  done,  though  there  was  no  express  command  to  enjoiu  it;"|| 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  performance  of  which  r/ooJ  reatona  can  be  jiven  : 
lu  the  other  (wliich  I  have  called  the  ethicnl  and  colloquial)  sense, 
loral  duties  are  those  which  are  "  suotfested  to  man  hi/ his  lonfa'cnce''  or 
joral  sentiments ;  and  which,  because  having  "  a  necessary  and  natu- 
ral connection  with  the  dictates  of  that  internal  monitor,"  are  not  "  de- 
(lundent  upon  the  will  of  a  superior  who  proscribes  them."^  To  moral 
duties  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  the  phrases  "  luiinral  ilulie^"  and 
"  univertal  and  pcriidual  duties"'  a])ply  ;  so  that  whatever  may  bo  truly 
said  of  natural  duties  in  general,  is  true  both  of  moral  duties  in 

*  Sabbath  Trading:  An  Addreos  to  tbo  SboreboMeri  of  the  Caltnloniui  and 
other  Itailwav  I/inea.     Ediiu  1852.     P.  6. 
t   P|>.  5,  6.' 

X  13aater"«  Works,  vol.  x.,  p.  514. — Southoy  Bomewhore  says: — "Beware 
how  yoti  allow  words  to  pasa  fur  more  than  tbey  are  worth,  and  bear  Ln  mind 
what  altermtioD  if  lometimes  prodaced  in  their  current  value  by  the  course  of 
time." 

Dueler's  Analogy,  Part  il.,  ch.  1. 

U'lKhnp  Bumet'g  Sermon,  tiuoteJ  ant*,  p.  218. 

Horalev'e  Sermona,  Serm,  xx\. 
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the  sense  of  raiioual  duties,  and  of  moral  duties  in  the  scnso  of 
dii'taleJ  by  a>n$eienc«,  Iq  regard  to  each  alike,  we  may  atRnn  with 
Iforsley  that  they  "are  not  good  because  they  are  commanded,  hut 
are  commanded  because  they  are  in  themselves  good  :"*  ami  that  "  we 
discern  in  natural  duties  that  intrinsic  worth  and  eoemliuess,  which  is 
the  motive  that  detcrmiines  the  Divine  will  to  exact  the  performance 
of  thorn  fi'om  tlie  rational  part  of  his  creation  ;  for  God's  will  is  not 
arbitrary,  but  directed  by  his  goodness  and  his  wisdom.  Or,  to  go  a 
Htcp  highor,  the  natural  excellence  of  these  duties,  we  may  reasonably 
presume,  was  the  original  motive  which  di.-termined  the  Deity  to 
create  beings  who  should  he  caj>alde  of  being  brought  to  that  dignity 
of  character  which  a  proficiency  in  virtue  confers,  and  of  enjoying,  in 
their  improved  state  of  moral  worth,  a  corresponding  happinesa."'|" 

To  rest  at  fit  seasons  fi  oni  lahoui",  and  avail  ourselves  of  rational 
means  of  at  once  recruitingour  strength  and  increasing  our  enjoyment 
of  life,  is  a  natural  duty  which  is  moral  in  the  former  sense  of  the  word. 
So  is  the  duty  of  observing  sttited  timrs  for  the  social  worship  of  God. 
So  aw  the  duties  of  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  keeping  the  skin  clean, 
breathing  pure  air,  and  using  warmer  clothing  in  cold  weather  than  in 
hot. 

But  the  duties  of  worshlpptnfr  God,  of  succouring  tho  distreasod,  of 
speaking  truth,  and  of  perlbrming  covenants,  are  moral  in  tho  second 
as  well  as  in  the  first  sense  of  tlie  word :  they  are  not  merely  ex- 
pedient— beneficial — conducive  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  ;  but  moral  in  tho  sense  in  which,  for  a  century  past,  the  term 
hats  been  generally  used  by  ethical  writers,  and  employed  in  ordinary 
conversation.* 

When  ingratitude,  cruelty,  adultery,  or  falsehood,  is  called  immoml, 
those  who  hear  it  so  descrtlvod  understand  by  this  epithet  not  inex- 
pedient or  inatioaal,  hut  what  is  ni  opposition  to  tJie  moittl  gentimeittt  of 
man;  something  wicked,  base,  doli-stable,  and  repugnant  to  the  natu- 
ral feelings  of  every  well-constituted  mind.  Nobody  is  deceived  by 
tuch  a  u^o  of  the  word.  But  when  a  proceeding  like  the  opening  of  tho 
Crystal  Talaceon  Sunday  afternoons  is  pronounced,  as  it  recently  was, 
to  be  "  immoral,"§  not  only  does  the  writer  make  an  unfair  use  of 
tho  term  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  most  readei-s  of  news- 
papers understand  it  ;  hut,  in  adding  that  "  the  standard  by  which 
wo  test  the  morality  of  the  case  is  one  which  no  man  but  an  infidel  will 
directly  question,  though  he  may  attempt  to  explain  it  away — it  is 
the  fourth  precept  of  the  Decalogue," — ho  most  unwarrantably  stig- 
matises as  infidels  all  who  either  regard  the  Decalogue  sw  a  series  of 
purely  Jewish  laws,  or  hold  llie  Sabbath  to  he  not  a  natural  but  a 
positive  in.*ititution.  At  this  rate,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Milton,  Baxter, 
Locke,  Whately — nay  Luther,  and  even  St  Paul—  must  henceforth,  on 
the  high  authority  of  The  Wituess,  be  numbered  with  infidels. 

If  occasional  viaits  to  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sunday  bo  beneficial 

*  Sermon  xxlii,  t  Sermon  xxi. 

X  The  word  "  immorality''  i»  often  tued  coUoquinlly  to  expreu,  not  what  U 
/ayitiou*  in  geni!r»l,  but  uiily  tLoae  tpeciea  of  vice  in  particular,  which  ar« 
breaches  of  chnitity. 

§  The  Witnetii,  Nov.  3,  1852.  Thu  Edinburgh  aewspapvr  ii  b  chief  organ 
of  thu  SitbbAtariAns  and  of  tho  I'Vec  Church  of  iScotlanc]. 
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»a  a  recreation  to  body  and  mind — as  a  diveraion  of  uueducated  ati<l 
ill-lodged  people  from  gambling  and  sottisliuess  and  fightmg — and 
nioreovpr  as  a  means  of  agr4iealde  and  Hsnfnt  iusfriirtion,— to  pay  snrli 
visits  will  he  as  clearly  a  moi'al  duty  (in  the  old  sense  of  the  term),  as 
any  duty  that  can  be  Jniaijincd  ;  and  tbose  wbo  stigmatise  llio  rfcroa- 
tion  as  immoral,  are  tbeinsolves  coinmittin;^'  what,  but  for  their  igno- 
rance, would  itsolf  be  am  immorality. 

Nay,  if  viewed  through  the  principle  that  obedience  to  the  will  of 
Gwl  is  a  moral  duty,  and  that  every  practice  beneficial  on  the  whole 
(JMinat  bo  agreeable  to  his  wit!,  imhilgence  in  such  recreation  becomes, 
•ven  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  a  moral  duty.* 

If  if  bo  said  here,  tliat  since  obedience  to  even  the  positive  pre- 
coptd  of  God  h  a  mora!  duty,  disobodioiieo  to  the  Fourth  Coinmand- 
ment  is  justly  styled  "  iinmorar*  in  The  Wttiiisg, —  I  reply,  that  to  tbose 
who  recoirnise  in  the  Fourth  Corumaudmcnt  a  divine  law  imposed 
upon  M»>w,  disobedience  is  indeed  in  this  aspnct  inunora!  ;  but  that  in 
the  case  of  those  wbo,  in  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  rii;bt  and  duty 
of  private  judgment,  have  formed  a  ditleront  opinion,  it  is  just  as  lilllo 
imiuoral  as  disobedience  to  the  law  of  circumcision.  If  iho  writer  iu 
Thi  Witness  is  satisfied  that  a  precept  requiring  the  Jews  to  abstain 
from  l/ihtmr  on  the  seventh  day  of  tho  week,  obliges  him,  througli  the 
moral  duty  of  obedience  to  trod,  to  abstain  iVoni  recreation  on  the^'r«( 
day  of  the  woek,  it  is  to  him  unquestionably  a  moral  duty  to  forbear 
visiting  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sundays.  But  to  represent  as  "  im- 
moral" the  conduct  of  those  who  take  a  different  view  of  (.rod's  will, 
and  act  according  to  their  belief,  is  a  proceeding  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  Frotf^stantism  and  common  sense. 

After  all,  "  the  fourth  precept  of  the  iXH'alogue"  contains,  as  I  have 
said,  not  a  syllable  that  is  adverse  to  Sunday  recreations.  If  the  very 
Pharisees,  whom  Paul  deserlbed  to  King  Agrippa  aa  '*  the  most  straitest 
•eot  of  our  reli>iion,"t  tbonght  it  allowable  to  walk  iu  the  tiebls  on  tho 
Sabbath-day,  and,  meeting  there  Jesns  and  his  disciples,  found  no  fault 
but  with  the  "  work"  of  plucking  ears  of  corn  ami  rubbing  tliera  in  their 
hands,  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  the  Pharisees  lie  out- 
phariseed  by  Gentile  Christians-  why  should  we  bo  saddled  with  a 
more  stringent  interpretation  of  a  Jewish  law  than  tho  Jews  them- 
aelve8  were  held  by  tho  strictest  of  their  professors  to  be  burdened 
with  ?  To  say  that  it  is  better  to  go  to  church  than  to  visit  the  Crystal 
Palace,  is  to  assume  that  the  two  things  are  incompfitiblo — tliatthoso 
who  go  to  tho  Crystal  Palace  would  otherwise  go  to  chunh — that  all 
have  access  to  churches  where  they  can  conscientiously  join  in  tho  form 
of  worship  employed,  aud  listen  with  improvement  to  tho  sermoua 
preacrbed — ami  that  if  a  choice  must  l)e  made  between  going  every  .Sun- 
day to  church,  and  oicasioually  substituting  the  lessons  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  for  those  of  the  conventicle,  the  right  decision  can  be  no  other 
than  for  uniform  attendance  at  church.  Each  of  these  assumptions, 
however,  may  on  very  good  grounda  be  controverted.  For  it  can- 
Dot  be  doubted  that  many  in  London  regard  it  as  no  part  of  their 
duty  to  go  to  church  at  all; J  raauy  think  it  right  to  go  to  church 


*  See  the  cxtmct  from  Dr  Oombc,  antf,  p.  209.  t  Acta  xx\\.  5. 

I  Every  Chriistikn  is  or  ought  to  bo  aware,  thkt  no  injunrtion  of  public  wor- 
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ill  iho  Ibreuoou  and  to  the  country  iu  the  afternoon;  many  who 
would  go  to  church  if  thoy  lived  near  enough  a  place  of  worship 

•hip  bjr  the  Founder  of  ChriBtianity  is  recorded  in  the  Gospel ;  bat  that,  on  the 
contrmry,  he  coutrajgts  tt  unfavourably  with  the  priuatt  devotions  which  alone  he 
recommends  to  his  followers.  "  And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shall  not  be  as 
the  hypocrites  are;  for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues,  nnd  in 
the  corners  of  the  street*,  that  they  may  be  seen  oF  men  :. Verily,  I  say  unto 
yon,  they  have  their  reward.  But  tbou»  when  thou  prayest,  eater  into  thy 
closet,  and  when  thou  luut  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret, 
and  thy  Father  which  seetb  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly.  But  when  ye 
pray,  use  not  v^n  rejietitions,  aa  the  heathen  do  :  for  they  think  that  they  ehall 
be  heard  for  their  murh  speaking.  Be  not  ye  therefore  like  unto  them  :  for  your 
Father  knowclh  what  things  ye  have  need  of,  before  yo  ask  him.''  (Matt,  vi. 
5-9.)  All  this,  of  coarae,  most  b«  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  circum> 
stances  in  which  it  waa  spoken  :  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  rebuke  to  oetcotatioua 
hypocrites,  and  a  warning  against  pagan  superstition  ;  not  an  injunction  to  the 
sincere  and  tiuniblo  worshipper  to  abstain  from  publicly  offering  up  his  prayers 
in  the  synagogue.  The  fact,  however,  remains  evident,  that  the  practice  of 
public  or  even  social  wor<ihip  is  built  upon  no  law  of  Christ ;  and  were  the 
orthodox  principle  true,  that  the  Bible  ''  is  the  onJ^  rule  to  direct  us  bow  we 
may  glorify"  God,  the  duty  of  going  to  church  on  Sundays  would  have  small 
chance  of  being  acknowledged  by  those  who  exercise  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  religious  mnttei-s.  It  was  the  practice  of  Milton  in  his  later  years 
to  worship  God  only  in  private  (sec  Todd's  AccouiU  of  the  Life  and  'Wriiin^i  oj 
Afiiton,  1826,  p.  333) ;  and  a  scholar  who  was  no  less  familiar  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament than  he,  went  so  far  as  to  maintain,  in  a  special  treatise  on  the  subject, 
that  public  worship  is  positively  at  vananc$  with  the  law  of  Christ, — (A  Shnrt 
£nquirif  into  the  Exfitdiency  and  I'ropritty  of  Public  or  Social  Wortkip.  By  Gil- 
bert Wakefield.  1791  .J  The  volume  jiut  referred  to  received  a  powerful  and 
conclusive  reply  from  Mrs  Barbnuld,  in  her  Jlemarkt  on  Mr  Oilbtrt  WaktJieUi'a 
Ettiptiry,  •£-<;.,  where  it  is  sliuwn  that  the  New  Testament  contains  nothing  in 
oppoi^itiun  to  the  practice,  and  that,  on  the  other  baud,  raoDy  powerful  rtatont 
exist  ill  its  favour.  She  adds  some  excellent  suggpsiions  for  the  improvement 
of  oav  formt  of  worship  ;  amoog  others  the  following:  — 

"  Above  all,  it  would  be  deairnble  to  separate  from  religion  that  idea  of 
gloom  which  in  this  country  has  but  too  generally  accompanied  it.  The  fact 
cannot  be  denied  ;  the  cause  must  be  sought,  pai'tly  in  our  national  character, 
which  I  am  afraid  is  not  nsturally  either  very  cheerful  or  very  social,  and 
which  we  shall  do  well  to  roeJiorate  by  every  possible  attention  to  our  habits  of 
life; — -and  partly  to  the  ctvlour  of  our  religious  systems.  >'o  one  who  cm- 
braces  the  Common  idea  of  future  torments,  togotbor  with  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion and  reprobutinn,  the  insufficiency  of  virtue  to  escape  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  the  Etrunge  absurdity  which,  it  should  seem,  through  similarity  of  sound 
•lone,  has  been  admitted  as  an  axiom,  that  sins  committed  against  an  Infinite 
Being  dothercfui-e  deserve  infinite  punishment — no  one,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
can  believe  such  tenets,  and  have  them  often  in  his  thoughts,  and  yet  be  cheer- 
ful. VS' hence  a  system  has  arisen  so  incompatible  with  that  justice  and  bene- 
volence, which,  in  the  discoarees  of  our  Saviour,  are  represented  as  the  most 
essential  attributes  of  the  Divine  lieiiig,  is  not  easy  to  trace.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  power  being  the  most  prominent  feature  in  our  conceptions  of 
the  Creator,  and  that  of  which  we  see  the  most  striking  image  here  on  earth 
(there  being  a  greater  portion  of  uncontrolled  power  than  of  unmixed  wisdom 
or  goodness  to  be  found  amongst  human  beings),  the  Deity  would  naturally  be 
likened  to  an  absolute  monarch; — and  most  absolute  monarchs  having  been 
tyrants,  jealous  of  their  sovereignty,  averse  to  freedom  of  investigation,  order- 
ing affairs,  not  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  their  subjects,  but  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  glory  ;  wot  to  be  ap'troocbed  but  with  rich  gifts  and 
offerings;  bestowing  favours,  not  in  proportion  to  n  erit,  but  from  the  pure  in- 
flaence  of  caprice  and  blind  partiality  ;  to  those  u  ho  have  offended  them 
severe  snd  unforgiving,  except  induced  to  pardon  by  the  importunate   inter- 
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in  which  the  service  is  in  hariuony  with  their  religious  riews  aud 
feelings,  will,  by  visiting  the  Crystal  Palace,  deprive  no  church  of  a 

cMsinn  of  Bomo  favourit« ;  confining  their  enemies,  when  they  had  overconn' 
thetn,  after  a  contest,  in  d«ep  dnrk  daogeoos  under  ground,  or  putting  thein 
to  death  in  the  prolonged  misery  of  excruciating  tortures — these  featurM  of 
human  deprnvity  have  been  moet  faithfully  transferred  co  the  Supreme  Being  ; 
aud  men  have  imaged  to  themselves  bow  a  Nero  or  a  Doroitian  would  have 
acted,  if  from  the  extent  of  their  dominton  there  had  been  no  escape,  and  to 
the  duration  of  it  no  period. 

"  These  idea^  of  the  vulgnr  bplief,  terrible,  but  as  yet  vague  and  undefined, 
passed  into  the  speculations  of  the  schoolmen,  by  whom  they  were  combined 
with  the  metaphysical  idea  of  eternity,  arranged  in  specific  propositions,  fixed 
in  creeds,  and  elaborated  into  systemg,  till  at  length  they  have  been  sublimed 
into  all  the  tremendous  horrors  of  the  Oalvinistie  faith.     These  doctrines,  it  is 
true,  among  thinking  people,  are  losing  ground ;  but  there  is  still  apparent,  in 
that  class  called  serious  Cliristians,  a  tenderness  in  exposing  them  ;  a  sort  of 
leaning  towards  them, — oa  in  walking  over  a  precipice  one  should  lean  to  the 
infest  side;  an  id^a  that  they  are,  if  not  true,  at  least  good  to  be  believed,  and 
^  that  a  salutary  error  h  better  than  a  dangerous  truth.     But  that  error  can 
neither  be  salutary  nor  harmless,  which  attributet  to  the  Deity  injustice  and 
cruelty ;  and  that  religion  must  have  the  worst  of  tendenciei«,  which  renders 
^t  dangaroos  for  man  to  imitate  the  being  whom  he  worships.      Let  those  who 
ntold  such  teoeta  consider,  that  the  iuvidble  Creator  has  no  name,  and  is  ideo- 
'^tified  only  by  his  character ;  and  they  will  tremble  to  think  what  being  they  arc 
worshi[>ptng,  when  they  invoke  a  power  capabla  of  producing  existence,  in  order 
to  continue  it  in  never-ending  torments.     The  tiod  of  the  Assembly's  Cate> 
Ikism  is  not  the  same  God  with  the  deity  of  Thomson's  Seasons,  and  of  llutche- 
'■on's  Ethics.     Unity  of  character  in  what  we  adore  is  much  more  essential 
than  unity  of  peraon.     We  often  Iwoat,  and  with  reason,  of  the  purity  of  oar 
religion,  as  opposed  to  the  grossness  of  the  theology  of  the  Greeks  and  Eto- 
i;  but  we  should  remember,  that  cruelty  is  as  much  worse  than  llcontious- 
as  a  Moloch  is  worse  than  a  satyr.  -When  will  Christians  permit   tbem- 
■dves  to  believe  that  the  same  conduct  which  gains  tiif^m  the  appi-ubittion  of 
good  men  here,  will  secure  the  favour  of  I{<>aveu  hereafter  i      When  will  they 
ceajse  making  their  court  to  their  Mak^r  by  the  same  servile  debasement  and 
affectation  of  lowliness  by  which  the  vain  potentates  of  the  earth  are  flattered  i 
When  a  harmleu  and  well-meaning  mun,  in  the  exaggerated  figures  of  theolo- 
^caJ  rhetoric,  cull.'<  himself  the  vilest  of  ainuers,  it  is  in  precisely  the  same 
airit  of  false  humility  in  which  the  courti<?r  uDes  degrading  and  disqualifying 
ixpressiona,  when  he  speaks  of  hinuiclf  in  his  adulatory  addresses  to  his  sove- 
I reign.      When  a  good  man  draws  near  the  close  of  n  life,  not  free  indeed  from 
laulta,  but  pure  from  crime, — a  life  spent  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  all  those 
virtues  which  adorn  and  dignify  human  nature,  and  in  the  uniform  approach 
to  that  perfection  which  is  confesiedty  unattainable  in  thiA  imperfect  state  ;  when 
a  man — perhaps  like  Dr  Price,  wboae  name  will  be  ever  pronounred  with  affec- 
tionate veneration  and  deep  regard  by  all  ihv  friends  of  pbitosophy,  virtue,  and 
nankiiid— is  about  to  reaigu  his  soul  into  the  bauds  of  his  Maker,  ho  ought  to 
t^  it,  not  only  with  a  reliance  un  his  nrercy,  but  hU  ju-ticc;  a  generous  cunfi- 
ence  and  pious  resignation  should  be  blended  in  his  deportment.     It  does  not 
ime  him  to  pay  the  blasphemous  homage  of  deprecating  the  wrath  of  God, 
rhen  bo  oagbt  to  throw  himHclf  into  the  arms  of  his  love.     He  is  not  to  think 
liat  virtue  is  one  thing  here,  and  another  in  heaven  ;    or  timt  he  on  whom 
iingn  and  eulogiums  are  ready  to  burst  from  all  honest  tongues,  cnn  be  an 
object  of  puiilsbment  with  Uim  who  is  infinitely  more  bt>n<>voleut  than  any  of 
his  creatures. 

"  Those  remarks  may  be  thought  foreign  to  the  subject  in  que«tion ;  but  in 
fact  they  arc  not  so.  Public  worship  will  be  tinctured  with  gloom  while  our 
IdeoA  of  its  object  are  darkened  bysupcnitition  ;  it  will  be  infected  with  hypo- 
crisy while  ita  professions  and  tenets  run  counter  to  the  genuine  un[>erverted 
moral  sense  of  mankind;  it  will  not  meet  the  countenance  of  philosophers  so 
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wurshipper ;  and  many  church-frequentera  doubtless  believe  (as  they 
are  well  entitled  to  do),  tbat  to  devote  the  whole  of  evtry  Sunday  to 

long  as  we<  are  obliged  to  unlearn  oar  ethics,  in  order  to  learn  divinity.  Let 
it  be  con«id)>red  that  thme  opinioni  greatly  favour  imninrality.  The  doctrine 
that  all  are  vi]p,  and  equally  merit  a  state  of  puniiihnicnt,  ia  an  idea  as  convo- 
latory  to  the  profligate,  aa  it  is  humiliating  to  th«  Mint  ;  and  that  i*  one  reaaon 
why  it  h(u  always  been  a  favourite  doctrine.  The  indecent  confidence  of  a 
Dodd,  and  the  debasing  terrors  of  a  Johnson,  or  of  wore  blameless  men  than 
he,  gjiring  from  one  and  the  ^ame  source.  It  prevents  the  genuine  workings 
of  real  penitence,  by  enjoining  cnnfei^Kinn*  of  imaginary  demerit;  it  quenches 
religious  gratitude,  because  conceiving  only  of  two  atates  of  retribution,  both 
in  the  extreme  ',  and  feeling  that  our  crimes,  whatever  they  may  be,  cannot 
have  deserved  the  on©,  we  are  not  aufficiently  thankful  for  the  prn«pect  of  tlie 
other,  which  we  look  upon  as  only  a  necessdry  alternative.  Ijastly.  it  disaolvoa 
the  connexion  between  religion  and  common  life,  by  Introducing  a  act  of 
pbrasea  and  a  standard  of  moral  feeling,  toully  different  from  those  Ideas  of 
praise  and  blame,  merit  and  demerit,  upon  which  we  do  and  mast  act  In  our 
cominerce  with  our  fellow-creatures." — {The  H'orJt»  of  Anna  Lcrtiria  Darbnuld, 
with  a  Afemoir  by  Lucy  Aikin.     London,  1826.    Vol.  ii.,  pp.  463-469.) 

In  the  ifemoiri  of  Gilbtrt  Wakf/tld,  vol.  i.,  p.  560,  ia  a  letter  to  him  from  his 
friend  Dr  Enfield,  dated  August  1, 1792,  in  which  this  passage  occurs : — "  I  have 
been  an  attentive,  and,  T  think,  an  impartial  spectator  of  the  skirmish  betweea 
you  and  your  opponents,  on  the  subject  of  public  worship ;  and  I  mast  con- 
fess that  the  debate  4oM  not  appear  to  me,  in  the  result,  to  terminate  against 
the  practice  :  ncrerthcless,  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  much  necessity  for  re- 
formation in  the  mode  of  worship,  both  among  churchmen  and  dissenters;  and 
I  hope  your  caustics  will  make  us  all  feci  this  necessity,  and  produce  speedy 
alte  rations. " 

Mrs  Uarbauld's  remarks  on  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  will  seem  outrageona 
heresy  to  many  Scottish  churchmen  and  dissenters  ;  but  in  England  they  no- 
wise shock  the  feelings  of  either  the  members  of  the  Church,  or  those  dissen- 
ters who  sgree  with  Wesley  in  regarding  the  doctrine  of  election  and  repro- 
bation as  a  specieo  of  "  Diabolism,  than  which  the  worst  and  bloodiest  idolatry 
tbat  ever  defiled  the  earth  is  less  horrid,  lc«s  monstrous,  less  impious." — (See 
aa«.  p.  5t.)  Tillot.«on,  in  hi«  147Lh  Rormon,  "  fin  the  gi^idness  of  God,"  ex- 
preeacs  the  same  opinion,  though  in  language  lesn  Bnimstfd  than  Wesley's. 
"Many  good  men,"  says  he,  "  have  had  very  hard  and  injurious  thoughts  of  tJod 
instilled  into  them,  from  doctrines  too  commonly  taught  and  received  :  as  if 
ho  did  not  sincprely  desire  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  but  bad  from  all 
eternity  decreed  to  malve  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  with  a  secret  purpose 
and  design  to  make  them  miserable,  and,  consequently,  were  not  serious  and 
in  good  earnest  in  his  invitations  and  exhortations  of  sinners  to  repentance  ; 
and  it  i.<i  no  wonder  if  such  jealousies  as  these  concerning  God,  make  men 
djubtful  whether  God  love  them,  and  very  scrupulous  and  anxious  about  their 
everliif>ting  condition.  I  have  already  told  you,  that  these  harsh  doctrine* 
have  no  manner  of  foundation,  either  in  reason  or  scripture;  that  God 
earnestly  desirrs  our  happiness,  and  affords  us  sufficient  means  to  that  end  ;  that 
he  bears  a  more  hearty  gooJ  will  to  us,  than  any  man  does  to  his  friend,  or  any 
father  upon  earth  ever  did  to  his  dearest  child  :  in  comparison  of  which,  the 
greate«t  affection  of  men  to  those  whom  they  love  best,  is  '  but  as  the  drop  of 
the  bucket,  as  the  very  small  dust  upon  the  balance.'  If  we  have  right  ap- 
prehensions of  God's  goodness,  we  ran  have  no  temptation  to  despair  of  liis 
kind  and  merciful  intentions  to  us,  provided  we  be  but  careful  of  our  duty  to 
him,  and  do  sincerely  repent  and  forsake  our  sins.  Plainer  declarations  no 
word  can  make,  than  those  we  meet  >«ith  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  '  God 
hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  rather  that  he  should  turn 
from  his  wickedness  and  live ;  thnt  h»>  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  (hat  he  is  long-suffering  to  us- ward,  ant 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance  ;  that 
be  that  ccnfcasoth  and  forsaketb  his  sin,  shall  have  mercy  ;  that  if  the  wicked 


tbe  public  aud  private  worship  of  Ood  aud  tho  study  of  theology,  is 
by  DO  means  tlio  most  eligible  way  of  obtaining  that  "  rolVoshment" 
which  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  expressly  designed  to  afl'ord. 

forsftko  bi«  ways,  nnd  tho  unrightMUt  man  his  thoughU,  and  Ktum  unto  the 
Lord,  he  will  have  mercy,  and  will  abundsntly  pardon,'  " 

"  I  dinlike  extremely,"  Mys  Bishop  WiMon,  "  th«t  gloomy  theology  which 
would  make  tbe  Supreme  Ueiiig  more  iuexorable  than  a  mau.  The  whole  tenor 
of  t^criptar«  fipeaka  a  contrary  language  ;  and  w«  know  nothing  from  rearom 
of  Uis  divine  attributes,  except  from  their  bearing  some  analogy  to  our  own.'' 
— (Aneedotu  of  kii  own  L\k,  vol.  ii.,  p.  312.)  Again,  in  a  letter  to  Ui*hop 
Tomline,  he  mya  : — "  I  agree  with  you  roost  cordially  on  the  two  main  points ; 
that  the  doctrines  of  C'alvinisra  are  not  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  nor  were 
maintained  by  tbe  mo«t  ancient  fathers  of  the  church.  In  the  stream  of  anti- 
quity (aa  Whitby  boa  said,  in  his  preface  to  bis  dit<ci'>urees  concc-rniug  the  '  Five 
Points,')  we  see  only  one,  St  Austin,  with  his  two  boatswains.  Prosper  and 
Fttlgentius,  tugging  hard  against  it,  and  often  driven  back  into  it  by  tlic  strong 
current  of  Scripture,  rca.'>on,  and  of  common  sense." — {Ih.,  vol.  ii..  p,  418.) 
Oocemore: — "  My  religion  is  not  founded,  1  hope,  in  presumption,  bat  in 
piety.  I  cannot  look  upon  the  Author  of  my  existence  in  any  other  light  than 
sa  the  most  commiserating  parent ;  not  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss, 
not  implacable,  not  revengeful,  not  disposed  to  punish  past  offences  when  tbe 
hciirt  ubhors  them,  but  ready,  with  the  utmost  benignity,  to  receive  into  Ui» 
favour  every  repentant  sinner."" — (Tt.,  vol.  i.,  p.  427.)  Ho  even  speaks  of  "  the 
impiety  of  r'alvinisro"  (vol.  i.,  p.  168);  the  impiety  of  a  theological  system 
taught  as  Uod's  truth  in  the  Scottish  churches — (o  Ae  taught  aa  such  in  our  na> 
tional  schools  (if  the  clergy  accomplish  their  desire)  at  the  cost  of  every  sect — 
and  to  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  demands  that  that  solemn  assent  shall  be 
exacted  from  every  teacher  of  science  in  our  universities,  as  n  preliminary  to 
hi*  appointment!  In  a  i'harge  delivered  in  1795,  the  Bishop  speaks  of  per- 
•unal  predestination  as  "  a  doctrine  full  of  impiety  and  despair."  "  In  my 
bunifalt!  judgment,"  says  he,  "  thny  bavi>  done  groat  service  to  Christianity, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  not  founded  in  Scripture,  For  no- 
thing tuu  contributed  more  to  the  propagation  of  Deinn,  than  the  making  doc- 
trines abhorrent  from  reason,  parts  of  the  Christian  system.  There  may  be 
doctrines  above  reason  ;  but  nothing  which  is  evidently  contrary  to  reason  can 
ever  ho  justly  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  dispensation." — (Afuc«llaaeoti4 
Ti^eit,  vol.  I.,  pp.  108,  1U>.)  He  proceeds  to  apeak  of  tbe  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  especially  as  it  is  applied  by  Fulgentius  to  the  CAse  of  still-born  infants  ; 
and  be  exclaims,  *'  Parent  of  universal  good  *  merciful  Father  of  the  human 
i«ee  !  bow  bath  tho  benignity  of  Thy  nnturo  been  misrepresented  !  how  hath 
the  gospel  of  Thy  Son  been  misinterpreted  by  the  burning  seal  of  presump- 
tooiuman!" 

For  more  recent  discussioni  of  these  and  kindred  topics,  see  three  £ssayB  by 
Dr  Cbanning,  entitled,  "  Tho  Moral  Argument  against  Calvinism,"  "  The 
Demands  of  the  Age  on  the  Ministry,"  and  '*  Christianity  a  Rational  Keligion," 
in  his  Works,  pp.  163,  586,  and  731,  of  the  Uelfast  edition. 

In  regard  to  the  frightful  doctrine  of  eternal  torments,  with  which  minds  of 
high  moral  and  I'oligious  feeling  are  apt  to  have  their  inilignutiou  instead  of 
their  devotion  stirred  up  by  our  preachers,  this  also  hB.s  been,  and  doubtless 
i»,  held  in  abhorrence  by  many  learned  and  excellent  members  of  the  Church 
of  Knglnnd.  Whiston  says,  in  his  Mtmoin  of  Dr  Somuei  Clarke  .•  "  About  the 
yeflr  1717,  I  wivte  a  small  paper,  not  yet  published,  containing  very  briefly 
tho  reasons  of  what  1  had  eight  years  before  declared  to  be  my  opinion,  in  tho 
Sermons  and  Essays,  p.  220,  221,  agsinst  the  eternity  of  the  torments  of  hell. 
And  I  think  I  may  venture  to  add,  upon  the  credit  of  what  I  discovered  of  the 
opiniiins  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Dr  Clarke,  that  they  were  both  of  the  same 
•entimonts.  Nay,  Dr  Clarke  thought  that  '  few  or  no  thinking  men  were 
really  of  different  sentiments  in  that  matter.'  And  as  to  myself,  to  speak  my 
mind  freely,  I  have  many  years  thought  that  the  common  opinion  in  this  mat- 
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I  say  once  more,  that  not  tfie  Fourth  Coinmanilment,  but  the  law  of 
nature,  is  the  loumlatiou  of  public  worship  ou  Sundays  :  this  it  was  even 

t<»r,  if  It  wera  for  certain  «  re«l  part  of  f'hriitlfluity,  would  be  a  more  iniuper- 
able  objection  againut  it,  than  auj  or  otl  the  pr«fteut  objectiuni  of  unbelievci-s 
put  tofretlior."— (P.  98). 

So  also  Blihop  Newton  : — "  It  cannot  consist  with  the  merev,  or  th«  good- 
niMis.  or  tho  wisdum,  or  even  ibo  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  panish  any 
of  his  creatures  for  no  end  nr  purpuse.  neither  for  Iheir  own  correction,  nor  for 
a  warning  to  othvra.  A  Molo<:h  nmy  t>«  pleaMd  with  the  sacrifice  of  innocents 
burning  in  the  iiro  ;  a  god  of  the  Maniche«8  maj  delight  In  evil  for  the  mke  of 
evil ;  but  euch  things  cannot  be  conceived  without  horror,  of  the  (iod  of  the 

Christians Imagine  a  creature,  nay,  imagine   numbcrlesi   creaturea, 

produced  out  of  nothing,  and  therefore  guilty  of  no  pri«r  offence,  sent  into  this 
World  of  frailty,  which  it  ia  well  known  beforehand  they  will  so  use  as  to 
abuse  It,  and  thuu,  for  the  excesses  of  a  few  ycai-s,  delivered  over  to  torments 
of  endloM  ages,  without  tho  least  hope  or  possibility  of  relaxation  or  redemp- 
tion. Imagine  it  you  mny,  but  you  can  never  seriously  believe  it,  nor  recon- 
cile it  to  Oo<l  and  goodness.  The  thought  is  shocking,  even  to  human  nature  ; 
and  how  much  more  abhorrent,  then,  must  it  he  from  the  divine  perfections! 
Qod  must  have  made  nil  bis  crcoturcs  finally  to  be  happy  ;  he  could  never  make 

any  whose  end  he  foreknew  would  be  misery  i-verlosting The  letter  of 

Scripture  may  indeed  sound  forth  everlaHtiog  puniehnicnUi,  but  the  spirit  of 
Scripture  intimates  tho  contrary." — (WorU,  vol,  iii.,  pp.  727,  729,  736:  Dla- 
•ertalion  on  the  Final  State  and  Condition  of  Men.) 

In  these  views  I)r  Parr  coincided  (Fifld'i  Mit-moin  of  Purr,  1828,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
378^ ;  they  were  held  by  one  whote  praise  is  in  all  the  churches,  the  late  John 
Fo»t«r.     Writing  to  the  Rev.  Edward  White  in  IS-tl,  he  says  : — 

"  The  general,  not  very  far  short  of  univcrsul,  judgment  of  divines  in  affir- 
mation of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  mitiit  be  acknowledged  a  weighty 
consideration.  It  is  a  very  fair  questioo,  —  Is  it.  likely  that  so  many  thousands 
of  able,  learned,  benevolent,  and  pious  men  should  all  have  been  in  error  ?  And 
the  language  of  -Scripture  is  formidably  strong ;  so  strong  that  it  must  be  an  ar- 
gument of  extreme  c*>gency  that  would  authorise  a  limited  interpretation.  Ne- 
vertheleas,  1  acknowledge  myself  not  convinced  of  the  orthodox  doctrine.  If 
aiked,  wAy  not?— I  should  have  litlle  to  say  in  the  way  of  criticism,  of  impli- 
cations found  or  sought  in  what  may  be  called  incideutal  expressions  of  Scriji- 
turo,  or  of  the  panwige*  dubiously  cited  in  favour  of  final,  universal  reslitutiun. 
It  is  the  moral  argument,  as  it  may  be  named,  that  pivsaes  irresistibly  on  my 
mind — that  which  comes  in  the  stupendous  idea  of  efaruity.'' — {Life  and  Corre- 
wfjOH'lenee  of  John  Foiter,  vol,  ii.,  p.  230.] 

After  giving  farther  the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  he  proceeds  : — "  It  oftea^ 
surprises  me  that  the  fearful  doctrine  sits,  if  1  may  so  express  it,  so  easy 
the  minds  oftlie  religious  and  benevolent  bcUevrrs  of  it.  Surrounded  imme* 
dlat«ly  by  thf>  multitudes  of  fellow  mortals,  and  l«x)king  abroad  on  the  present, 
and  back  on  the  past  stnte  of  the  roce,  and  regarding  them,  as  to  the  immense 
majority,  as  subjects  of  so  direful  destination,  bow  ean  tbey  have  any  calm  en- 
joyment of  life,  how  can  they  over  be  cordially  cheerful,  how  can  they  escape 
tho  inceasaot  haunting  of  dismal  ideas,  darkening  the  economy  in  which  thi-ir 
lot  ia  east  7  1  remember  suggesting  to  one  of  them  such  an  image  as  this  : — 
suppoee  the  case  that  so  many  of  the  great  surrounding  pojnilntion  as  he  could 
not,  even  in  a  judgment  of  charity,  bi>lievr>  to  hf  Cbriistians,  that  is,  to  bo  in  a 
safe  state  for  hereafter, — suppose  the  case  to  be  that  he  knew  so  many  were  all 
doomed  to  suffer,  by  penal  indiction,  a  death  by  torture,  in  the  most  protracted 
agony,  with  what  feelings  would  he  look  on  the  populous  city,  the  swarming 
country,  or  even  a  crowded,  mixed  congregation  ?  l)ut  what  an  infinitesimal 
trifle  that  would  be  in  comparison  with  what  be  docs  believe  in  looking  on 
these  multitudes!  Uow,  then,  can  they  bear  the  sight  of  the  living  world 
around  them  f 

•'  As  to  religious  teachers ;  if  the  tremendous  doctrine  be  true,  inrely  It  ought 
49  be  almost  continually  proclaimed  as  with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  inculcates! 


to  thu  Jews,  although  to  thorn  the  duty  of  resting  trom  labour  was  spe- 
cially prescribed  in  the  Decalogue.    Oa  this  same  foundation  of  natural 

and  reiterated,  with  nrdent  passion,  in  every  possible  form  of  terrible  illustra- 
tion  ;  DO  remissioD  of  the  alarm  to  thoughtless  spirits.  What!  believe  them  in 
eh  inGonceivably  dreadful  peril,  and  not  multiply  and  aggi'uvate  the  ti>rior« 
tfVighten  them  out  uf  their  stupor ;  deploring  still,  that  all  the  hoirifying 
representations  in  the  poivcr  of  thought  and  language  to  make,  are  immeasur- 
ably below  the  reul  urgency  of  the  subject:  and  nlmost  wlsbiDg  that  some  ap- 
palling phenomenon  of  sight  or  sound  might  break  in  to  make  the  impression 
that  no  words  can  make.  If  we  saw  a  fellonr-mortAl  stepping  heedlessly  or 
daringly  on  the  utmost  vergeofsome  dreadful  precipice  or  gulf,  a  humane  spec- 
tator would  raise  and  tontinue  a  shopl,  a  scream,  to  prevent  bini.  liuw  then  can 
it  comport  with  the  duty  of  preachers  to  satisfy  themselves  with  brief,  occasional 
references  to  this  awful  topic,  when  the  most  prolonged  thundering  alarm  U 
but  as  the  note  of  an  infant,  a  biid,  or  an  insect,  in  proponion  to  the  horrible 
urp'ncy  of  the  case  ?      ,      .      . 

"  A  number  (not  large,  but  of  groat  piety  and  intelligence)  of  ministers 
within  my  acquaintance,  several  now  dead,  have  been  disbelievers  of  the  doc- 
trine in  qut^stion;  at  the  same  time  not  fc<!ling  therruelves  impt'i'tiLively  called 
upon  to  make  a  public  disavowal;  cunt^'ut  with  employing  in  their  miuistru- 
tious  Strang  general  terms  in  denouncing  the  doom  of  impenitent  sinners.  For 
one  thing,  a  oonsidcratioci  of  Ihi^  unreasonable  imputations  und  unmeasured 
suspicions  apt  to  bo  ca«t  on  any  publicly-declnmd  purtiul  defection  from  rigid 
orthodoxy,  has  made  them  think  they  should  better  constilt  their  usefulness  by 
not  giving  a  prominence  to  this  dis.seniient  point;  while  yet  they  make  no 
concealment  of  it  in  private  communications,  and  in  answer  to  seriou.s  ini]ui- 
ries.  When,  besides,  they  have  considered  how  stj-angely  defective  and  feeble 
u  the  efficacy,  to  alarm  and  deter  careless,  irreligious  minds,  of  the  terrible  doc- 
trine itself  notlonally  admitted  by  them,  they  have  thought  themselves  thele's 
required  to  propound  one  that  so  greatly  qualifies  the  blackness  of  the  pro- 
spect. They  could  not  Ih»  unawnre  of  the  grievous  truth  of  what  is  so  sti-ongly 
insisted  on  as  an  argument  by  the  defenders  of  the  tenet, — that  thoughtless 
and  wicked  men  would  be  sure  to  seize  on  the  mitigated  doctrine  to  encourage 
themselves  in  their  impenitence.  Unt  this  is  only  the  same  perverse  and  fatal 
ui^e  that  they  make  of  the  doctrine  of  gr.ice  and  mercy  ibrougli  .h'su<«  Christ. 
If  they  u/ilt  BO  abuse  the  truth  we  cannot  help  it. — But  mcthinks  even  this  fact 
tells  against  the  doctrine  in  question.  If  the  very  nature  of  man,  as  created, 
every  individual,  by  the  sovereign  Power,  be  in  such  desperate  disorder  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  conversion  and  salvation  except  in  the  instances  where 
that  Power  interposes  with  a  special  and  redeeming  efficacy,  how  can  we  con- 
ceive that  the  main  proportion  of  the  rnce  thus  mnrally  impotent  (that  is,  really 
and  absolutely  impotent)  will  be  eternally  punished  for  the  inevitable  result 
of  this  moral  impotence  i''^(Ih.,  p.  tl3\)-'2Gl.} 

"  The  mercy  of  Uod,"  says  8outhey.  "  is  iufifitte ;  and  it  were  too  dreadful 
to  believe  that  they  who  have  been  most  miserable  here,  should  be  condemned 
to  endlesa  misery  be»-eufter." — (J></#  ami  Corrttpondence,  vol.  iv.,  p.  157.)  This 
remark  occurs  in  a  letter  to  .Sharon  Turner,  in  reference  to  the  case  of  a  wretch- 
ed outcast  who,  having  been  accidentally  poisoned,  declared  while  dying,  "  that 
this  was  a  blasted  life,  and  she  was  glad  to  have  done  with  it." 

Dr  Robert  Hull,  in  his  Ettaui  on  DMerminadon  of  Ulood  to  the  Htad,  which 
are  noticeil  in  Tin  Mtilico-Chimiyieal  RtvUw  for  April  lbl3,  exclaims — "  The 
marvel  is,  that  everybody  who  has  tim*  to  think,  does  not  run  mad '.  In  this 
unfathomable  universe,  whether  viewed  with  the  eye  astronomical  or  micro- 
■copic,  the  awful  so  predominate'*,  that  not  to  bt  mad  seems  a  special  proof  of 
the  grace  of  God  ;  or  of  a  naturul  hebetude  of  soul."  To  this  the  Doctor  adds 
the  "  dogmata  of  the  C'alvinistic  school,''  which  inculcates  that  a  few  are 
■elected,  "for  no  virtues,  but  to  shew  the  irresistibility  of  their  Maker,"  and  the 
rest  are  to  be  damned,  whether  virtuous  or  wicked,  for  th<'  same  purpoae  of 
■hewing  the  absolute  power  of  the  Deity  !  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  the  re- 
viewer, "  that  these  gloomy,  not  to  say  impious,  tenets  drive  many  weak  minds 
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religion  rusts  tbo  duty  of  rerrcatiag  and  invigorating  tli«  mind  and 
body  by  fit'qiK'at  egreas  from  the  crowded  courts  and  coiitaniinatfd 

mad  every  duj.  It  is  only  utoniching  that  {u-oplo  or  uuy  intellect  or  n>flcc- 
ttOD  ctiuld  entertain  such  Jpfrradtng  idcaa  of  the  Oinul>ictcnt,  tlie  Omnipotent 
Author  of  our  «>sii!t«'nce,  nnd  Governor  of  the  universe  !"  The  number  of 
patient*  thax  prnparod  fur  lunatic  OHyluuis  would  be  ninch  greater  than  it  is,  if 
people  really  htlieved  all  that  they  profec*,  and  doubtleu  often  fancy,  they  be» 
bi-lievo.  Dut  instead  of  examining  thuolugical  quettiou,  men,  it  has  been  well 
said,  "#hut  tUrir  thought*  up,  and  pretend  tu  be  orthodox — play  at  being  or- 
thodox."— (t'owi/^ariiV/Bj  of  piy  Solitude,  p.  237.)  There  is  no  genuine,  hearty, 
practical  bpli«ff  in  the  case. 

I  know  inon  and  women  who,  possessing  active,  earnest,  and  logical  minds, 
belic'vtd  (in  the  true  »cn?c  of  the  word)  the  Calvinifm  with  which  they  were 
imbued  in  youth  ;  and  who  drew  from  it>i  principles  all  the  ftartical  infertncet 
which  the  tboughtteta  are  so  happy  as  (o  overluuk.  The  result  was  a  cloud  of 
tnelancholy  which  rubbed  of  all  its  pleasnutness  the  period  which  is  naturally 
ahd  ri(fht/ulip  "  the  gay  morn  of  life."  These  disiruetTuI  Cbri<tiaus  saw  no 
such  grounds  ns  ''  Holy  Willie'*  did,  for  flattering  theniBclves  that  theu  would 
be  the  fortunate  winnorR  of  a  celcitinl  prize,  to  the  gaintng  t>f  which  their  own 
endeavours  were  useless,  and  where  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  must  of 
neeescity  draw  blanks ;  and,  while  they  knew  it  was  their  duty  to  love  flod  «a 
their  Heavenly  Pather  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works,  they  could 
not  reflect  on  the  conduct  ascribed  to  Him  without  feeling  how  imi>o«sible  it 
was  to  love  a  Being  Mhom  that  conduct  proclaimed  to  be  lc«8  amiable  than  the 
gloomiest  of  earthly  tyrants.  Happy  it  was.  for  these  dejected  sufferers  when 
reason  and  knowledge  dispelled  the  dark nesR  which  oppressed  their  spirits; 
and  made  them  aide  to  enjoy  with  thankfulness  a  life  in  whi«"h  misery  is  by  na- 
ture the  exception,  ni-d  rational  religion  proclaims,  that  "  to  '-njoy  is  to  obey."* 
•Sunday,  hitherta  the  most  hateful  jmrtion  of  the  week,  became  no%v  a  doy  of  de- 
li(>htful  contemjilation,  refreshment,  and  d<-vout  admiration  of  the  (iod  of  the 
Uiiiv«r8e.   I'ouceruiug  »Aa(  God,  Dean  Swift,  in  a  well-known  epigram,  asks — 

"  Who  can  believe,  with  comnion  leuie, 
A  b.icon-ilice  ^vea  God  olfencM! } 
Or  tiow  a  herring;  hath  a  charm 
Almighty  veDgvancv  !••  'lisarm  t 
Wrapl  up  in  nujestjr  di«lae, 
Dues  M«  Kfard  oa  what  we  dine  T" 

Which  train  of  thought  may  be  thus  pursued  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
Handay : — 

Who  can  believe,  with  common  cense, 

A  rural  walk  give*  GckI  offrncu ; 

Or  how  djipepsia  hath  n  cburm 

Almiglitj  vi-Dgvuncv  to  disarm  1 

Can  he  be  God's  peculiar  care 

Who  scorns  to  >iiufT  the  mountain  air. 

And  from  on  high,  delighted,  look 

On  Nature's  soul-in«piring  Book  ; 

Who,  tban  the  woods  or  sounding  shore. 

Avoids  uo  deed  of  darkness  more. 

And  tifttcners  to  the  tuneful  streams 

On  liighwnj  to  perdition  deems  t 

No !  the  Ki'Od  Giror  of  Uib  feast 

Commends  nut  hiiu  Uiitt  eati  ibe  least. 

It  Is  a  remark  of  Addison,  that  "  People  of  gloomy,  uncheerful  Imaginationa, 


♦  "  What  blesBingt  thy  ft*ee  bounty  gives, 
Let  me  not  cast  nway  ; 
For  Ood  is  paid  when  roan  receive* ; 
T'  enjoy  is  to  obey," 

Pnpf's  Univtrtnl  l\nyfr. 


air  oF  Loudon,  iutu  the  refreshing  atuiosphere  aud  eullvening  scenery 
of  rural  districts.     By  improving  the  health  you  add  to  the  power  of 

or  of  envious,  rnnlignant  tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  they  are  engaged  in, 
will  discover  tJieir  natural  tincture  of  mind  in  all  their  thoui;ht8,  words,  and 
•ction.4.  Ah  the  finest  winea  have  often  the  taste  of  the  soil,  so  even  the  most 
religiotu  thoughts  often  draw  aoniething  that  ia  i>articular  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  in  which  they  «ii*o.'" — (SpKtatvr,  No.  483,  on  Attributing  our 
NeighbourR'  Miftfortunes  to  Judgments.)  In  the  religious  thoughtu  of  Calvin 
we  du  indued  find  the  flavour  of  his  stern,  cold,  arbitrary,  ucsynijiathetic,  logi- 
cal mind.  His  God  how  different  from  Him  whom  Addition  adored — from  tho 
God  of  TillotsoD,  and  Boyle,  and  Ray,  and  I'ope,  and  Fenelon,  ond  the  benignant 
poet  of  the  Seasons  I 

la  another  of  Addiion'a  papers  in  the  Speruttor  (No.  494),  he  comments  with 
good  sense  aud  good  taste  upon  the  error  of  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  thought  that  to  be  religious  it  was  necessary  "  to  throw  as  much 
sanctity  as  poMible  into  their  faces,  and  in  particular  to  abstain  from  nil  ap- 
pearances of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  which  were  tnokod  upon  as  the  marks  uf  a 
carnal  mind.  .  ,  .  I  would  by  no  means,''  says  he,  "  presume  t<>  taoc  such  cha- 
racters with  hypocrisy,  as  is  done  too  frequently;  that  being  a  vice  which  I 
think  none  but  I{e  who  knows  the  secrets  of  men^s  heart«  should  pretend  to 
discover  in  unothi-r,  where  the  proofs  of  it  do  not  amount  to  a  dcnuMiatration. 
On  the  contrary,  h»  there  are  many  excellent  persons  who  are  weigbeil  duwn 
by  this  habitun]  sorrow  of  heart,  they  rather  dt>»erve  our  compassion  than  our 
reproaches.  I  think,  however,  they  would  do  well  tu  cousidi-r  whether  such  a 
behaviour  does  not  detvr  men  front  a  religious  life,  by  reprcBentingitasan  un- 
sociable state,  that  extinguishes  all  joy  and  gladness,  darkens  tfa«  fac«  of  na- 
ture, and  destroys  the  relish  of  being  itself. 

.  "  1  have  in  former  papem  shewn  how  great  a  tendency  there  is  to  cheerful- 
ness ia  religion,  and  how  such  a  frame  of  mind  is  not  only  the  moft  lovely,  but 
the  most  commvudiiblv  in  a  virtuous  p^r^on.  In  short,  those  who  represent 
nligion  in  so  unoininble  a  light,  are  lik«  the  spies  si-nt  by  Mo«oa  to  make  a  dis- 
covery of  the  Lund  of  I'romise,  when  by  their  ruporta  they  discouraged  the 
people  from  entering  u|>nn  it.  Those  who  show  us  the  joy,  the  cheerfulniMU), 
the  good  humour,  that  unturuUy  spring  op  in  this  b«ppy  state,  are  like  tho 
]>iett  bringing  along  with  thorn  the  clusters  of  grapes  and  delicious  fruits,  that 
light  iavit«  their  companiunji  into  the  pleasant  country  which  produced 
than." 

He  gives  in  this  paper  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  repulsively  serious  man- 
ner in  which  Anthony  Henley  was  received,  when  a  young  man,  by  "•  a  very 
fltmous  Independent  minister  who  was  head  of  a  college  in  those  times  ;"  namely 
Or  Thomas  Goodwin,  President  of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  nnd  one  of 
the  A/iemily  of  IHvine$  who  tat  at  H'ettminttrr.  "  The  youth,  according  to  cus- 
tom, waited  oa  bim  in  order  t-o  be  examined,  lie  was  received  at  the  door  by  a 
servant  who  was  one  of  that  gloomy  generation  that  were  then  in  fashion.  He 
conducted  him,  with  great  silence  and  seriousness,  to  a  long  gallery,  which  wus 
darkened  at  n<xiu-day,  and  had  only  a  singk  caudle  burning  in  it.  After  a  shoi  t 
stay  in  this  melancholy  a|iBrtn)ent,  he  was  led  into  a  ciiamborhung  with  black, 
where  he  enlcrtiiined  biutself  for  some  time  by  the  glimmering  of  a  tajier,  till 
at  length  the  head  of  the  college  came  out  to  him  from  an  inner  rofim,  with 
baif-o-doxeu  nightcaps  upon  his  head,  ood  a  religious  horror  in  his  countenancr. 
The  young  man  trembled  :  but  his  fears  increased,  when  instead  of  Ix'tng  asked 
what  progress  he  had  made  in  learning,  he  was  examined  how  he  abounded  iu 
grace.  His  Latin  and  Greek  stood  him  in  little  stead  ;  he  was  to  give  an  account 
only  of  the  state  of  bis  soul ;  whether  be  was  of  the  number  of  the  elect ;  what 
was  the  occasion  of  his  conversion  ;  upon  what  day  of  the  month,  and  hour  of 
the  day  it  liappencd;  how  it  wos  carrii-d  on,  and  when  completed.  The  whole 
exitminalion  woa  summed  up  with  one  short  question,  namely,  whether  he  was 
prepared  for  death  I  The  boy,  who  had  been  bred  up  by  honest  parents,  was 
frighted  out  of  his  wits  at  the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding,  and  especially  by 
the  last  dreadful  ioterrogatoi-y ;  so  that,  npoa  making  his  escape  out  of  this 
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usefulness,  and  to  tbo  capability  of  happiness  ;  nor  did  ever  any  moo 
become  healthier  and  happier  without  becoming  also  more  dispoaed  to 

hou«e  of  mourning,  he  coald  never  be  brought  a  second  time  to  the  exsmtnation, 
•a  not  being  able  to  go  through  the  terrors  of  it. 

*'  Notwithiitanding  this  general  form  and  outside  of  relij^ion  in  pretty  well 
worn  out  among  ufl,  there  arc  many  persoiin,  who,  by  n  nntural  unchoerfulnen 
of  heart,  mistaken  ootiuns  of  piety,  or  weukness  of  unden<tanding,  love  to  in* 
dulge  thi»  uucomforkabla  way  of  life,  and  give  up  thenuelveji  a  prey  to  grief 
and  nieluncholy.  Superstitiomt  fears  and  groundless  scruples  cat  them  off  from 
the  pleasures  of  convenation,  and  all  those  social  entertainments  which  are 
not  only  innocent  bat  laudable  ;  as  if  mirth  was  made  for  reprobates,  and 
cheei-fulness  of  heart  denied  those  who  are  the  only  persons  that  have  a  proper 
title  to  it." 

If  the  following  statements  about  the  present  Nonconformist  preachers  in 
England  are  true,  we  need  not  wonder  that  many  Dissenlert  are  remiH  in  their 
attendance  at  chapel. 

•'  I  attribute,''  says  Mr  White,  "  much  of  the  present  confeaaedly  miserable 
Btoteof  our  Diiisentiug  churches  to  the  stupid  but  rigoroiu  pedantry  of  ourcol" 
leges.  On  the  one  band  we  have  numbers  of  mere  dry  theologians,  organ- 
grinders  I  call  them,  who  think  that  all  that  is  required  of  them  is  just  to  play 
over  the  tune«  which  they  learned  at  college  ;  and  these  thoy  do  play  over  and 
over  again,  without  the  slightest  variety,  so  that  when  yuu  bear  the  first  bar, 
you  know  the  whole  tune  as  certainly  as  you  know  what  tune  the  well-known 
street  organ  will  [>lny  at  the  first  turn  of  the  handle.  For  a  time  the  peopl« 
listen,  but  when  the  whole  of  the  tunes  marked  on  the  barrel  have  been  played 
times  without  number,  tbey  quietly  drop  away.  This  is  one  claas.  On  th« 
other  hand,  we  have  the  men  who  used  to  think,  and  had  all  the  apparatui^  for 
thinking,  but  at  college  they  hypocritically  concealed  their  thoughts  for  the 
sake  of  position.  This  habit  duUed  their  moral  aense — paralysed  their  spirltoal 
life.  These  arc  the  men  that  often  make  a  noise  in  the  world  ;  they  becomo 
popular  preachers — tbey  can  startle  an  audience  thoy  have  a.  good  style — a 
taking  manner,  and  for  a  time  the  audience  is  deceived;  but  thoughtful  seri- 
ous hearers  soon  find  them  out.  As  at  college  they  profeased  what  they  did  not 
believe,  so  now  they  preach  what  they  do  not  believe.  This  soon  becomes  evi- 
dent, and  when  it  is  discovered,  all  their  finery  only  disgust*.  Vain  frivoloua 
people  will  still  cling  round  them,  and  df^aconfi  and  trustees  support  them,  be- 
cause the  thing  pay^ :  but  xerioun,  solemn  mi'n  despise  the  mountebanks,  and 
rather  go  nowhere  than  be  parties  to  such  a  fraud.  Inanity  tires,  dishonesty 
dlsgiuta,  and  yet  there  is  often  no  alternative.  !n  many  cases  if  you  go  io 
chapel  at  all,  you  roust  endure  one  or  the  other.  Droning  platitudes,  or  mere 
mountebank  exhibitions.  1  aay  there  is  often  no  alternative;  and  I  winh  my 
words  to  be  understood  in  their  literal  meaning.  That  there  are  many  blessed 
exr«ptions  I  joyfully  allow.  Many  men,  both  amongst  Ifissenters  and  Church- 
man, who  are  real  believera  in  what  they  preach,  snd  have  the  power  to  en- 
force it;  to  such  men  one  can  reverently  liston.  although  one  may  not  b«  able 
to  agree  with  all  that  Is  advanced.  Fur  my  part,  1  could  listen  to  a  Papist  or 
a  Puseyite,  if  I  felt  that  the  man  was  uttering  whnt  he  sincerely  believed,  snd 
had  the  sufficient  power  to  quiilify  him  as  a  teacher  of  men.  Dat  a  routine 
•ermoo,  or  one  got  up  for  a  special  show-day,  manufactured  tecundum  artem, 
like  a  barrister's  speech  made  from  his  brief,  must  be  the  abhorrence  of  all 
honest  men.  And  I  fear  that  thousands  of  though  tfal  men  have  been  driven 
■way  from  worship,  and  now  go  to  no  church  or  chapel  on  the  Sabbath,  be- 
eause  either  their  intellectn  were  aflfronted,  or  their  consciences  hurt.     .     . 

"  Never  was  there  a  time,  in  my  opinion,  when  thu>  o  woii  a  greAter  need,  or 
R  grander  opportunity  for  a  new  movement.  A  movement  apart  from  all  secta 
— formed  upon  a  wider  ba«i» — having  nothing  to  do  with  dead  orthodoxy, 
spiritless  creeds,  and  cumbrous  theologies.  We  want,  the  world  want«,  a  reno- 
vation of  the  teachings  of  t'hrist  and  his  apoetles.  In  all  our  large  towns  there 
are  immense  nambera  who  go  to  no  place  of  worship,  as  tbey  are  called. 
Theae  have  been  looked  upon  aa  ontcasta,  Lrreclaimably  wicked.     Rut  it  is  not 


kindliness  and  to  most  other  Christian  virtum.*  Let  the  clergy  con- 
sider seriouslv  the  hint  conveyed  to  them  in  the  following  weighty 
words  of  Bishop  Butler,  oxtractod  Irom  his  Sermon  upon  the  Igno- 
rance of  Man  :— "  Our  province,"  says  ho,  "  is  virtuo  ami  rpliarion,  lilb 
and  manners  ;  the  science  of  improvimj  the  temper^  and  inakiiuj  the  heart 
better.  This  is  the  field  assigned  ua  to  cultivate  ;  now  mdcu  it  has 
LAFN  NEOLioTBD  IB  iNUKED  AST0NI81IJNB.     Virtuo  is  demonstrably 

•o.  Many  are  men  of  cultivatod  and  thoughtful  inindA,  who  hear  no  religious 
teachers,  simply  because  there  are  none  within  thoip  rencli  whom  they  can  hear. 
They  used  to  go  to  chapel  or  church,  but  tired  out  at  length  with  the  old  organ- 
grinding,  tbey  have  silently  dropped  away  ;  and  who  can  wonder,  when  one 
remembers  what  is,  in  too  many  cases,  iterated  and  reiterated  frutn  the  pulpits 
of  our  land  f  And  there  are  also  the  uncultivated  clasues,  the  masses  as  they 
Are  styled,  the  operatives,  Hhopmen,  WArehouApineo,  &c.,  of  our  towns.  These, 
for  the  moot  part,  go  to  neither  church  nor  chapel,  and  we  have  been  accuxt'omed 
to  think  that  the  fault  lies  wholly  with  them.  We  have  built  all  sorts  of  chapels 
and  churches,  in  all  sorts  of  places.  We  have  adorned  them  in  every  imagin- 
able style.  We  have  adopted  all  sorts  of  manoiuvres.  Tracts  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  millions — unwearied  visitors  have  tramped  through  our  lanes  and 
alleys  urging  the  people  to  attend-  lectures  to  the  working  classes  have  been 
got  up — operative  associations  have  been  organised  ;  but  still,  as  a  rule,  they 
won't  come.  *  What  a  stubborn  ungodly  set  they  are  !'  But  is  it  so  ?  The 
people  listened  to  Jesus'  teaching  *  gladly.'  Why  will  they  not  listen  to  ours  ? 
Are  the  {>eople  changed,  or  has  the  truth  lost  its  power  over  the  human  soul  ? 
Keither.  The  (lenple  are  the  same,  the  truth  is  the  same.  When  Jesus  taught, 
'  the  common  people  beard  him  gladly.'  And  if  he  were  to  come  again  in  this 
England  of  ours,  they  would  hear  htm  gladly  again  ;  and  they  will  hear  his 
meascngers  now  if  they  preach  his  truth.  But  in  manyca»es  it  is  not  preached. 
Indeed,  in  too  many  rases  it  is  not  believed.  It  may  be  assented  tu,  but  it  is 
not  believed.  Theology  is  preached.  Logical,  or  rather  illogical  sermons,  to 
back  up  stereotyped,  extinct,  and  dead  creeds  are  preached  ;  but  the  soul-stir- 
ring verities  which  Jesus  uttered,  and  all  the  grand  but  simple  truth  which 
flowed,  and  evorioore  flows  from  his  life,  a  man  shall  go  far  enough  before  he 
hears.  And  so  the  |M?op1e  have  dropped  away,  or  if  they  go,  their  bodies  are 
there  through  the  force  of  custom  and  eurly  training,  but  their  souls  are  away. 
The  bulk,  however,  goes  not,  but  looks  askance  upon  all  our  organisations,  our 
societies,  platform  meetings,  ten  parties,  bazaars,  associations,  drummings,  and 
trumpetings,  as  so  maity  mauteuvres  to  support  a  priesthood  snd  a  sect." — -{Ta 
Think  or  not  to  Think  ?  Rtmarkt  upon  the  latt  ElxpuUioni  from  New  ColUyt,  St 
Johu't  Wood.  By  W.  White,  Father  of  one  of  the  Expelled.  London,  1852. 
Pp.  24-26,  27.) 

In  my  opinion,  the  only  effectual  mo<lc  of  imparting  to  sermons  the  full  de- 
groa  of  attractive  and  instructive  quality  which  they  are  capable  of  having  to 
the  minds  of  thoughtful  auditors,  is  to  introduce  into  them  expositions  of  what 
we  learn  of  God^a  will  not  only  from  the  Ilook  of  Revelation  but  IVoro  the  great 
Book  of  Nature. — (See  Lecture  on  the  Vomparative  Infuenee  of  the  A'<itural  Seien- 
ess  and  the  Shtfrter  Caiechiim,  on  the  Civilisation  of  Scotland,  by  George  Cotube, 
p.  14  ;  and  the  extracts  from  Archbishop  Whatcly,  ic,  ante,  pp.  205-209.)  Any 
clergyman  of  good  sense,  piety,  earnestness,  eloquence,  and  competent  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  its  laws,  who  should  adopt  this  plan  of  adding  to  the  efficacy 
of  his  labours,  would  at  once  increase  bis  own  satisfaction  with  his  work,  and 
draw  around  him  crowds  of  eager  listeners  from  the  best  and  most  enlight- 
ened circles  in  the  community  ;  nor  could  the  success  of  his  ministrations  fail 
to  give  a  strong  tmputse  to  improvement  in  the  style  of  preaching  in  general. 
If  the  trammels  of  creeds  and  coufesvions  should  seriously  encumber  him  (as, 
were  ho  a  Churchman,  I  fear  they  would)  in  a  course  so  useful,  he  might  boldly 
c«at  off  his  fetters,  not  doubting  that  the  labourer  who  is  tuorthy  of  his  hire  will 
receire  it  from  those  whom  he  acceptably  serves. 

*  See  what  was  formerly  said  on  this  subject,  pp.  72,  73. 
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the  happiness  of  man  ;  it  cunsiBta  in  gotkcl  actiona,  proceeding  from  a 
good  principle,  temper,  or  heart.  Overt  acts  are  entirely  in  onr 
power.  What  remains  is,  that  we  loam  to  koop  onr  heart ;  to  govern 
and  resrulate  our  passions,  mind,  affections:  so  that  we  may  be  froo 
from  tlio  impotcncies  of  fear,  envy,  malice,  covetousness,  ambition  ; 
that  we  may  be  clear  of  these,  consi'lered  as  vices,  seated  in  the  heart, 
considered  as  constituting  a  general  wrong  temper  :  from  which  gene- 
ral wrong  frame  uf  uiiud,  all  the  mistaken  pursuits,  and  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  uidiappiness  of  life,  proceed.  He  who  slioiild  find 
out  one  rule  to  assist  us  in  this  work,  would  deserve  infinitely  hottor 
of  mankind,  than  all  the  improvers  of  other  knowledge  put  together." 
Whatever  attempts  may  he  made  to  accomplish  this  great  end  of 
human  improvement,  will  have  but  little  success  in  comparison  with 
what  is  attainable,  unless  two  grand  conditions  be  fulfilled  : — 1.  Tho 
human  organism  must  be  improved  by  such  means  as  physiology  points 
out ;  and,  2.  Knowledge  of  nature  and  the  relatious  among  its  parts 
must  be  systematically,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  universally,  taught  to 
the  young;  who  must  also  be  early  trainrJ  to  rational  anil  moral  con- 
duct. On  tho  former  suliject  I  refer  to  what  has  already  beeu  said  in 
these  pages  ;*  on  the  latter,  I  invito  the  earnest  attention  of  the  r«.ader 
to  the  admirable  ol>sorvations  of  Arehbishop  l^unmer  in  the  following  J 
paasajgre: — "  Igtiorance  is  not  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  majority  of  our' 
community  ;  and  with  ignoranco  a  host  of  evils  disappear.  Of  all  the 
obatacles  to  improvement,  ignorance  is  the  most  formidable  :  because 
tho  only  true  s<^'cret  of  assisting  tho  poor  is  to  make  them  agents  in  bet- 
tering their  own  condition,  and  to  supply  tht^iii,  not  with  a  teniporaiy 
stimulus,  but  with  a  permanent  energy.  As  fast  as  the  standard  of 
intelligence  is  raised,  tho  poor  become  more  and  more  able  to  co- 
operate in  any  plan  proposed  for  their  advantage,  more  likely  to  listen 
to  any  reasonable  suggestion,  more  able  to  understand  it,  and  there- 
fore more  willing  to  pursue  it.  lienco  it  follows,  that  when  gross  ig- 
norance is  once  removed,  and  right  principles  are  iiitrodiiceil,  a  great 
advantage  has  been  already  gained  against  squalid  poverty.  Many 
avenues  to  an  injprovcd  ctitidition  are  opened  to  one  whose  faculties 
are  enlarged  and  exercised ;  he  sees  his  own  interest  more  clearly,  he^ 
pursues  it  more  steadily,  ho  does  not  study  immediat*  gratification  at 
the  expense  of  bitter  and  late  repentance,  or  mortgage  the  labour  of 
his  future  life  without  an  adequate  return.  Indigence,  therefore,  will 
rarely  be  found  in  company  with  good  e<Iucation."t 

Since  the  foregoing  observations  with  reference  to  the  Crystal  Pa- 
lace were  written,  I  have  perused,  with  muth  satisfaction,  an  excel- 
lent pamphlet  on  tho  same  subject  by  a  layman. J  The  following  is 
a  portion  of  the  summary  of  hi.s  argumeut  :— 

"  If  the  Crystal  Palace  is  closed  on  Sunday  by  authority,  all  other 
places  of  recreation  must  be  closed  also — for  you  cannot  have  partial 
legislation  on  the  subject.  Such  a  general  measure  would  be  highly 
unjust  and  injurious,  besides  being  impracticable.    The  much  depre- 

»  See  pp.  73.  207. 

t  KcconlR  of  the  Creation,  2d  edit.,  voL  li.,  p.  332. 

X  The  People'*  Palace  luid  the  Keligioiu  World.  By  a  Lajroan.  liondoD, 
1852. 


cattid  event  would  not  bo  likely  to  increase  the  irreligion  or  immorality 
of  the  people  ;  for,  althou<fli  some  few  might  be  led  to  desert  places 
of  worship,  and  neglect  Sabbath  privileges,  by  thu  supc>ri(ir  attrac- 
tions of  the  Sydenham  Palace,  many  more  would  substitute  it*  plea- 
sures for  those  of  a  less  elevating  character  oHcre<l  without  restriction 
eUewhero ;  while  the  bulk  of  those  who  frequented  it  would  not,  ia 
all  probability,  if  it  were  entirely  do-icd,  '  keep  the  Sabbath'  in  the 
sense  of  those  alarniist«.  The  day  of  rest  can  be  a  period  of  spiritual 
profit  to  those  only  who  value  it  for  that  purpose.  To  impose  its 
religious  observaures  upon  those  who  do  not,  is  to  promote  hypocrisy, 
not  piety.  For  the  religious  world,  confessedly  a  minority,  to  seek 
to  impose,  by  State  intorference,  their  notions  of  what  constitutes  a 
day  of  rest  upon  the  bulk  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  is  intolerant, — 
an  act  of  coercion  at  variance  with  the  tirst  principlt?a  of  Christianity. 
There  is  good  roajion  for  believing  that  the  cause  of  morality,  and 
therefore  of  religion,  will,  with  the  present  tendondes  of  the  niotro- 

Solitan  working-classes,  decidedly  </<im  by  the  opening  of  the  Syden- 
am  pleasure-grouwls.  It  will  be  no  moro  harmful  than  free  access 
to  the  parks.  It  will  not  rob  the  poor  of  their  '  day  of  rest,'  because 
it  is  quite  optional  with  them  to  go  there  ;  ami,  while  thoy  act  as  free 
ageut^,  it  may  be  presumtxl  that  they  spend  the  day  as  best  suits  their 
inclinations." 

In  the  spirit  of  a  true  Christian,  he  thus  concludes: — 
"To  treat  the  working-classes  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  are  fo- 
menting this  agitation,  is  unjust  and  cruel,  as  well  as  impolitic.  The 
poiut  has  been  Iwfore  adverted  to,  but  will  bear  amplification.  Sup- 
pose the  Rov.  Mr  Orthodox,  the  popular  preacher  of  the  West  End, 
discussing  this  question  of  'Sabbath  desecration'  in  the  squalid  apart- 
ment (if  ever  he  has  found  his  way  there),  of  John  Starveling,  the 
over-worked  slop-tailor,  of  Typhus  Court,  Westminster.  To  the 
weighty  arguments  of  the  wealthy  rector,  on  the  necessity  of  shutting 
up  all  railways,  and  stopping  all  conveyances,  may  not  the  poor  un- 
derpaid artisan  reply,  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath, — that  God  requires  mercy,  not  sacrifice, — that  the 
Sunday  trip  is  to  him  the  safety-valve  of  life ; — that  so  long  as  he  is 
obliged  to  work  for  six  days  out  of  seven,  without  intermission,  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  the  seventh  mu»t  be  devoted  to  renova- 
tion. Lot  the  charge  of  maniinon-worahip  rest  oa  the  right  shoulders. 
If  the  Crystal  I'alaco  Company,  who  enable  this  poor  man  to  inhale 
the  pure  air,  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature,  are  actuated  bysurdid 
motives,  how  much  more  are  they,  and  their  name  is  legion,  who  allow 
their  paAsion  for  money-getting  to  reduce  thousands  to  a  life  of  sla- 
very, and  oblige  them  to  regard  Sunday  nut  as  the  Lord's  Day,  but 
only  an  opportunity  to  repair  their  wasted  health  and  energies. 

"  There  is  not  much  doubt  or  danger  in  the  conclusion,  that  what- 
ever tends  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people,  to  ennoble  their 
tastes,  to  expand  their  ideas,  or  to  improve  their  physical  woUboing, 
opens  a  more  favourable  field  for  the  influence  of  religion.  The  con- 
Terse  of  this  truth  will  bo  seen  in  the  almost  hopelossly  irreclaimable 
■tate  of  the  adult  *  dangerous  classes.'  Religions  bodies  mistake  in 
shaping  their  plans  as  if  there  were  no  medium,  looked  at  from  a 
Christian  poiut  of  view,  between  the  lowest  depths  of  depraved  self- 
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indulgence  and  the  pure  aspirations  of  dovotion.  They  arc  not 
empt  from  rooognising  the  truth,  that  all  physiraU  social,  and  poli- 
tical improvomcnts,  as  well  aa  tlio  consistency,  tncckiiess,  and  gentle- 
ness of  the  followore  of  the  Go8p*l,  have  a  hearing  upon  the  Rpiritual 
dHStinies  of  mankind.  Whon  will  they  cordially  acknowledge  in  their 
creed,  that  the  man  who  discountenances  the  mammon-grasping  spirit 
of  the  age — who  promotes  the  education  of  the  poor — who  advocates 
A  refni'm  of  prison  discipline — who  helps  to  sweeten  an  unwholMome 
neighbourhood — who  encourages  pure  and  healthy  recreation,  is  doing 
more  to  prepare  a  soil  favoural^le  for  the  reception  of  religious  truth, 
and  to  break  down  the  harriers  which  iulorpose  l>ctween  the  working- 
classes  and  tho  religious  world,  than  the  No-Popery  agitator,  the 
loud-mouthed  denouncer  of  *  Sabbath  desecration,'  or  the  zealous 
stickler  for  outward  uniformity  and  formal  observances?  The  one 
is  doing  something  to  repair  dilapidated  humanity — the  other  is  in- 
terposing frotih  ol^staeles  to  that  groat  desideratum/' 

By  this  time,  it  is  hoped,  the  reader  is  so  familiar  with  tho  difference 
between  God's  tntth  and  mun^s  truth,  as  to  be  in  no  danger  of  confound^ 
ing  them  in  future,  or  of  taking  oflence  at  the  conduct  of  those  who 
conscientiously  advocate  religious  opinions  diftcreut  from  his  own,  hut 
which  are,  nevertheless,  to(I»«'<  truth  equally  with  his,  and  have  as  good 
a  chaiico  of  l.>eing  Gml's  truth  also. 

Tho  notion  that  all  men  can  ever  be  made  to  think  alike  on  theo- 
logical subjects  is  now  pretty  generally  regarded  as  Utopian  ;  and  the 
more  tho  study  of  human  nature  is  pursued,  the  more  clearly  will  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  bring  about  a  unifonnity  be  rrcognised. 

"  Doctrinal  questions,"  says  a  powerful  lolvucato  of  religious  liberty 
in  the  Edinhntyh  Rrmcw,  "  seem  unsusceptible  of  general  agreement, 
not  from  the  abundance,  but  from  tho  want,  of  premises.  The  arga- 
meiits  by  wliich  different  sects  defend  their  tenets  consist  mainly  of 
texts  of  Scripture,  which  must  be  susceptible  of  various  iuterpreta- 
tions,  since  they  actually  receive  various  intei^pretations.  With  no 
facts  to  refer  to,  and  no  umpire  to  interpose  his  authority,  the  wrest- 
lers waste  whole  lives  in  eventless  struggles,  neifhor  party  having  any 
fulcrum  by  which  ho  can  lift  the  other."*  Pursuing  tho  same  topic 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  article,  he  observes: — '*  We  believe  that 
the  duty  of  abstaining  from  the  forcible  propagation  of  religious  truth 
may  be  maintained  by  an  argument  of  universal  application — one  to 
which  a  Mahonu'taii  or  a  Pagan  must  yield,  as  well  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
or  a  Protestant.  It  consists  in  the  impossibility,  iu  almost  ail  cases, 
in  demonslruting  that  what  is  persecuted  is  really  error.  Wo  have 
already  remarked  that  most  of  the  disputes  which  separate  Christian 
sects  relate,  not  to  practical  morality,  but  either  to  questions  respect- 
ing church  discipline  and  government,  which  may  receive  dift'eront 
answers  among  different  nations  aud  at  ditferent  times  ;  or  to  ques- 
tions as  to  tho  nature  oiid  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  as  to  his  deal- 
ings with  mankind,  which  depend  on  the  interpretation  given  to  cer- 
tain portions  of  Scripture,  as  to  which  men  have  been  differing  for 
eighteen  centuries,  with  a  tendency  rather  to  further  divergence  than 
to  agreement. 

*  Edinbargh  Review,  April  1850,  vol.  xci.,  p.  fi24. 
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"The  TrinitariaDS  tliiuk  that  lb(?  etorual  co-existence  of  God  thd 
Patber  and  God  the  Son,  isthe  scriptural  doctrine.  The  Arians  think 
|that  the  Begetter  must  have  existed  before  the  Begotten.  The  Latin 
Church  believes  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  fi-om  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  The  Greek  Church  believes  that  tho  Holy  Spirit  proceeds 
only  from  tho  Father.  I'lach  of  thcsi*  opinions  has  been  supported  by 
liundreda  of  learned,,  conscientious,  and  diligent  inquirers.  Each  has 
been  adopted  by  millions  of  enlliusiastic  vutaries  ;  each  has  been  pro- 
_  igated  by  violence,  and  resisted  by  endurance ;  each  has  had  it* 
'  doctors,  its  persecutors,  and  its  martyrs.     .     .     . 

"  One  thing  at  least  seems  clear — Vmi  if  (he  Being  who  inspired  the  textt 
on  which  different  sects  found  their  aryumtnts,  had  intmded  us  to  agree  in 
one  intet-jtrftntivu  oftJtem,  h«  ioould  not  have  left  them  susceptible  of  many. 

"  The  fact,  then,  on  which  the  expedieuey  of  persecution  ilepeii<U 
— the  falsehood  (d'  th(?  jiersecuted  ductriut' — being  in  general  incapable 
of  demonstration,  it  follows,  as  a  genera!  rule,  that  persecution  is  not 
expedient.  We  say  in  general,  for  there  are  some  religious  opinions 
so  obviously  mischievous,  that  the  magistrate  may  be  bound  to  put 
them  down.  Such  are  tho  doctrines  one©  attributed  to  the  Churcb  of 
Rome,  that  faith  is  not  to  bo  kept  with  heretics,  that  the  Pope  may 
release  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  that  indulgences  may  be 
purchased  for  the  darkest  crimes.  And  with  respect  even  to  such 
doctrines  as  these,  all  that  tho  State  ought  to  prevent  is  their  active 
ditidemination.  The  mere  holding  them,  being  involuntary,  is  not  n 
fit  subject  for  legislation."* 

The  conclusion  lierc  arrived  at,  against  the  expediency  of  persecu- 
tion, applies  not  merely  to  wliat  is  generally  understood  by  that 
'  Brm,  but  to  every  case  of  deprivation  of  political  or  social  rights, 
'good  name,  or  personal  comfort — to  whatever  is  done  on  the  assump- 
tion that  those  doing  it  nro  holier,  wiser,  and  more  infallible,  in  re- 
ligious matters,  than  the  *' publicans"  whom  they  think  it  accordant 
with  the  Christian  character  to  despise  or  detest.f 

The  inconsistency  of  Protestants  in  this  respect  ia  truly  marvel- 

•  Edinburgh  Revi«'w,  April  1850,  vol.  xei.,  pp.  552,  633.  In  another  article 
it  i»  remarked  : — "  The  variety  of  sects  is  In  truth  not  a  •ubject  either  for  satir* 
or  for  teara,  aulesi  we  could  Kay  buw  religion  could  otherwiae  adapt  itself  to  the 
unequal  growtb  of  iatelloct  in  society.     Tho  polity  of  the  Koman  Church  was 

ferfect  in  itself,  and  for  its  own  purposes.     It  grasped  the  whole  body  of  the 
tate,  and  left  no  grade  or  member  of  it  uncarcd  for.     But  when  heresy  broke 
into  the  fold,  and  conviction,  instead  of  submission,  wivs  made  the  busis  of  the 
Mw  Church,  and  every  man  had  to  chootie  bis  creed,  or  at  least  the  koeper  of 
his  conscience,  uniformity  became  impossible,  and  sect*  inevitablo.    Then  arose 
the  proverb,  Uli  una,  ibi  nulla  t  And  if  a  civilised  commonwealth  is  ever  again 
to  be  one  fold,  under  one  shepherd,  it  must  be  by  getting  through  the  sectarian 
stage,  as  the  individual  mind  can  best  do,  and  resolving  moral  as  well  as  ma- 
terial phenomenn  into  general  laws  and  a  universal  providence.     To  this  end, 
the  first  stop  in  not  that  sects  should  cease  to  be — far  from  it — but  that  they 
ahould  agree  to  be.     And  this  is  what  wo  rejoice  to  learn  has  be(>n  brought  to 
pass  in  Kew  England." — [Edin.  litvieui,  vol.  xcii.,  p.  343.) 
t  *'  If  now  no  Alva  torture  for  the  state, 
Is  there  no  Alva  in  a  private  bate  ? 
No  force,  when,  lacking  plaint  of  guiltier  deed, 
We  criminate  a  neighbour  for  his  creed  i" 

Jthymfd  PUa/or  Toloranet,  p.  96.     U»ndon,  1833. 
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luus,  ami  lias  lit^en  evhibitod  inrps^Atitlj^  fi-uin  tht)  time  of  Luthor 
the  preseul  day.  "  The  original  relbrmej"8/'  says  M.  Sismoadi, 
"  wishod  that  every  man  ahnuld  8ee  and  judge  for  hitnseir,  btit  yot 
should  think  aa  they  did :  they  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of 
watching  over  the  purity  of  the  faith,  of  excluding  or  punishing  dis- 
tienteni;  of  drawing  up  confessions  of  faith,  and  compelling  all  the 
niembera  of  their  clergy  to  sign  them  ;  and  of  inserting  anathemas  in 
thein  against  all  who  thought  differently  from  themselves.  The  re- 
fonncrR,  called  upon  to  judge  for  themselves,  took  up  in  a  mwlified 
form  all  those  opinions  which  the  successive  condemnation  of  heresies 
had  made  a  part  of  orthodox  belief,  and-  they  disagreed  on  all  of 
them.  At  that  time  there  really  existed  as  many  modifications  of 
opinion  as  there  were  individuals.  It  has  been  ofl^en  said  that  there 
could  not  be  found  on  the  largest  tree  two  leaves  entirely  alike :  caii 
we  hope  to  find  in  the  whole  human  race  two  mimls  perfectly  iden- 
tical ?"* 

Often  as  the  idea  expressed  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  this  ex- 
tract has  been  repeated  by  wise  and  tolerant  writers,  its  earnest  in- 
culcation is  as  needful  at  proscnt  as  at  almost  any  previous  time  ;  Dor 
will  its  repotitiiin  liccomc  superfluous  so  long  as  inheritors  of  the  Pha- 
risaical spirit  shall  al>aund  in  the  world.  For  this  reason,  I  subjoin 
Rome  passages  in  which  the  idea  is  ably  enforced  and  illustrated  by 
eminent  writers. 

"  RememlMjr,"  says  Baxter,  "  the  wonderful  variety  of  men's  appre- 
hensions, which  must  be  supposed  in  all  laws,"  [and  also,  he  would 
have  added  had  the  occasion  n-fiuired,  in  all  just  dealings  between  man 
and  man].  "  Men's  faces  are  scarce  more  various  and  unlike,  than 
their  understandings  are  ;  for  besides  that  nature  hath  diversified  in- 
tellects as  well  as  faces,  tho  diversity  and  un likeness  is  much  increased 
by  variety  of  educations,  company,  representations,  accidents,  cogita- 
tions, and  many  other  causes.  It  is  w  iaer  to  make  laws,  that  all  men 
shall  take  the  same  physic,  or  eat  only  the  same  rnvsii,  or  that  all 
shoes  shall  be  of  a  size,  and  all  clothes  uf  the  same  bigness ;  upon 
aupposition  that  all  men's  health,  or  appetite,  or  feet,  or  bwlies,  are 
alike ;  than  to  make  laws  that  all  men  shall  agree  (or  say  that  they 
agree)  in  every  opinion,  cit-cuuslanco,  or  ceremony,  in  matters  of 
religion. "f 

"  Whatever,"  says  Locke,  "gains  any  man's  assent,  one  may  be 
sure  had  suflicient  evidence  in  respect  of  that  man  :  but  that  is  far 
enough  from  proving  it  evidence  suHicient  to  prevail  on  another,  let 
him  consider  it  as  lung  jind  as  much  as  ho  can.  The  tempers  of  men's 
minds;  the  principles  setthd  there  by  time  and  education,  beyond 
the  power  of  the  man  himself  to  alter  them  ;  the  different  capacities 
of  men's  understaujlings,  and  the  strange  ideas  they  are  often  filled 
with,  are  so  various  and  uncertain,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  that 
evidence,  ©specially  in  things  of  a  mixed  disquisition,  depending  on  so 

•  Review  of  the  Progress  of  Religiona  Oplnioim  during  the  Ninoteeatb  Cen- 
tury, pp.  60,  61. 

t  ChriBti&n  Directory,  Part  IV.,  ch.  xi. ;  Works,  vol.  vt.,  p.  196.  "  For  there 
are  no  two  men  on  earth,"  be  elnewhere  seye,  "  but  differ  In  lomethkng,  if  they 
linow  or  l>eli*v«  nny  thing."     Vol.  xLv.,  p.  196. 
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loug  a  traiu  uf  cuu^equouues  as  some  p&iutfi  i>f  the  true  ruligion  may, 
which  oue  can  confitleutly  say  will  bo  suflieient  for  all  men."* 

"  Honest  men,"  says  Dr  James  Poster,  "  have  always  ditR-rod  (aud 
there  is  no  ground  to  imagine  that  such  differences  will  coaae  in  any 
age  hereafter)  in  explaining  both  thu  laws  of  revelation  and  reason."t 

"  A  difference  of  rank,  and  i-apacity,  among  men,"  says  BLabop 
Law,  "most  needs  produce  an  equal  dilierence  in  tlioir  religious  no- 
tions, as  was  shewn  above ;  such  dilTorence,  therefore,  in  dejtjree  of 
perfection,  is  made  necessary  by  the  coustitutiou  of  things  and  the 
general  dispensatlona  of  Providence  ;  aud  what  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  Divine  Providence  is  to  lueu  in  some  eircumatauces  riimdered  uu- 
avoidahio,  that  the  Divine  Goodntss  will,  in  these  circumstances,  most 
undoubtedly  excuse,  and  accept  with  all  its  imperfections. 

*' The  same  thill-;  obtains  remarkably  iu  fa»:h  particular  system, 
even  in  those  of  Christianity  itself,  which,  to  ilifJerent  persons,  aud  iu 
different  times  and  places,  appears  in  a  very  diJlerent  light :  though 
ao  much  always,  everywhere,  lies  levol  to  all,  as  is  absolutely  required 
of  each  ;  aud  so  much  also  as  will,  or  might,  have  a  very  considerable 
influence  upon  their  lives  and  manners.''^ 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped,"  says  Dr  Jorthi,  "  thai  a  time  will  come  when 
religion  will  have  a  fairer  and  a  more  alluring  aspect ;  whyn  Chris- 
tians will  he  united,  not  in  opinion  as  to  all  theologii'al  points,  for 
that  is  impos-sible  whilst  men  are  men,  hut  that  they  will  be  united  in 
benevolence  and  charity,  in  inlercommunion,  and  in  one  common  and 
simple  profession  of  faith  ;  that  their  manners  wilt  be  suitable  to  their 
profession,  and  that  they  will  ho  mure  peaceable,  ninro  virtuous,  and 
more  pious;  and  then  the  external  im|)edunenU  to  the  conversion  of 
unbelievera  will  in  no  small  measure  be  romoved/'g 

'*  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,"  says  Metuioih,  "more  evideut  than 
that  our  intellectual  faculties  are  not  fortucd  by  one  general  standard  ; 
and  consequently  that  diversity  of  opinion  is  of  the  vej-y  essence  of 
our  natures.  .  .  .  }lappy  had  it  been  for  the  peace  of  the  world, 
if  our  niaintainers  of  systems  either  iu  religion  or  politics,  had  con- 
ducted their  several  debates  with  the  full  impression  of  this  Iriith  upon 
their  minds.  Genuine  philosophy  is  ever,  indeed,  the  least  dogmatical  ; 
aud  I  am  always  inclined  to  suspect  the  force  of  that  argumeut  which 
ia  obtruded  with  arrogance  and  su{liciency."|| 

'•  A  persecutor,"  says  Ciordon,  '*  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
criminal  in  the  creation.  He  is  for  cutting  offer  distressing  men  for 
the  inevitable  and  involuntary  operations  of  the  brain,  the  certain 
iffect  of  motion  and  life  ;  so  that  no  man  living  can  escape  his  rage, 
inco  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  living  to  adapt  his  ideas  (which  are 
involuntary)  (o  those  of  another.  Notliing  but  mere  matter,  wood, 
iron,  stone,  aud  clay,  can  bo  formed  into  perfect  resemldauces  :  spirit- 
ual substances,  such  as  the  soul  of  man,  are  moved  by  so  may  various 

*  Second  Letter  concerning  TolcrBtloti,  ed.  1765,  p.  217.  See  also  Locke's 
Thoughts  concerning  Kducation,  g  lOL 

t   Deffince  or  the  UH^fulueits,  &c.,  of  the  ('hristi&n  ItctveUtion,  3d  ed.,  p.  288. 

X  Considerations  on  tlie  Theory  uf  Ltetigiuu,  6th  ed.,  pp.  33,  34. 

%  Ketuarks  on  Ecd.  Hist.,  vol  ill.,  p.  445  ;  in  Joriin'a  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  351. 

II  t'itkosborne's  Letters,  Letter  34.  8ee  ti>  the  tame  effect  thi«  elegiuit 
writer '»  notes  to  his  Trtui'lntion  of  t*lp«>ro's  Kssay  on  Friendship,  p.  219.  Lon- 
don, 1777. 
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aad  uncertain  causea,  atr,  diot,  and  edacation,  and  by  the  figure  and 
toaiper  of  the  vohido  io  which  thoy  are  joined  ;  bo  liable  to  different 
impressions,  projiidicea,  disgusts ;  so  apt  tu  conceive  affection  or  dis- 
like to  names  and  sounda,  to  grovi  melancholy  or  merry  at  the  very 
same  conceits  and  phrases ;  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  two  souIb 
can  ever  agree  in  all  their  conceptions,  or  exactly  in  any  one  concep- 
tion."* 


*  Extracted  from  an  unpabliahed  otsay  in  MS.,  by  Tliomas  Gordon,  who 
died  in  1750.  He  is  known  u  the  tranalmtor  of  Salluat  and  T»citu*,  and  u  a 
bold  and  powerful  advocate  of  religioiu  liberty  in  Catv'i  Letters,  The  Indtyen^ 
d«Mt  Whig,  and  otber  celebrated  publications.  The  original  MS.  ia  in  the 
pofaaasion  of  Sir  Walter  Calverloy  Treveljan,  Dart.,  in  whose  family  it  has  de< 
■cended  from  Gordon's  widow.  It  is  entitled  "  Upon  Persecution,  and  the 
natural  ill  Tendency  of  Powor  in  the  Clergy  :  occasioned  by  tho  Trial  and  Tra- 
gical Doatb  of  Lord  Cobham."  Having  been  favoured  by  Sir  Walter  with  » 
peruaal  of  this  essay,  and  liberty  to  make  use  of  it  at  pleasure,  I  subjoin  a  pas- 
sage in  which  one  source  of  persecution  is  described  with  a  freedom  of  expres- 
sion charactvriatic  of  the  author's  times  : — 

"  But  besides  tlie  force  of  attachment  to  national  usages,  religious  usages  re- 
ceive an  extraordinary  recommendation  and  strength  from  the  strains  of  ec- 
stasy attwiding  them,  from  the  pleasure  of  obliging  and  cajoling  the  Deity  and 
his  chief  favourites,  and  from  the  dread  of  otTending  them  ;  from  the  prido  of 
being  in  hia  and  thoir  proxent  favour,  or  of  soon  obtaining  it,  and  from  the  joy- 
ous hopes  of  future  bliss, 

"  People  thus  inured  from  their  birth  to  such  practicr-s  and  impressions,  ani- 
mated with  such  hopes,  alarmed  with  such  fears,  excited  by  unlTer«al  example, 
awed  by  the  dreadful  penalties  which,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  secta,  pursue 
heretics  (who  are  only  aonconfarmists  to  establixhed  modes  and  tastes  in  re- 
ligion)— holding  too,  as  an  essential  part  of  their  rt^ligiou,  that  all  other  re- 
ligions are  wrong,  and  that  reason  ia  a  pernicious  thing  to  religioni ;  I  say, 
such  people  are  not  likely  to  leave  their  own  pltia^ing  delusions.  TLieir  re- 
ligion, however  abiiurd,  and  amazing,  and  foolifli,  in  become  part  of  thianselves, 
an  essential  part,  like  the  liead  or  heart,  never  to  be  parted  with  but  with  life, 
as  'tis  often  dearer,  much  dearer  than  life. 

"  Whatever  ia  once  accounted  pious,  despises  and  defies  reason,  and  ia  there- 
fore sofo  from  all  the  attacks  of  reason  ;  so  thot  the  more  euthusiastic  religion 
is,  the  more  secore  and  the  more  delightful  it  is  :  and  who  would  be  deprived 
of  so  much  joy  as  enthusiasm  brings  t  It  is  natural  to  abhor  whatever  lessens 
that  joy,  as  reason  certainly  does  and  even  takes  it  away.  To  gain  tho  favour  of 
God  and  all  the  odvantages  of  salntship,  is  vuch  a  pleasing  ambition,  and  so  in- 
teresting a  pursuit,  that  whoever  atti<niptj«  tu  wean  men  from  it,  will  be  always 
reckoned  on  implacable  enemy,  certainly  a  most  impious  and  profane  man, 
probably  a  devil ;  and  to  use  and  destroy  him  as  such,  will  be  reckoned  an  ac- 
ceptable, nay  a  glorious  service  to  Heaven  and  Earth. 

"  Enthusiasm  always  implies,  and,  wherever  it  can,  always  produces  a  mortal 
war  against  reason,  as  what  tends  everywhere  to  destroy  enthusiasm,  which  is 
a  pleasing  dream,  out  of  which  none  care  to  be  waked.  'Tis  a  real  and  high 
joy,  though  entirely  formed  by  fancy,  and  makes  people  think  that  they  see 
clearest  whou  their  eyes  ore  shut  closest.  This  holy  delusion  is  much  stronger, 
U  'Us  much  more  extensive  and  awful,  than  the  gay  delusion  of  the  man  in 
Horace,  who  constantly  frcqaeoted  tho  theatre,  and  by  mere  force  of  fancy 
•aw  and  enjoyed  all  public  entertainments,  when  there  were  none  there.  Te( 
even  this  limited  and  temporary  delusion  was  so  dear  to  him,  that  he  ootn- 
plaiued  that  his  friends  by  cooling  his  brain  had  killed  him  rather  than  saved 
him. 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  that  enthusiasm,  which  is  only  a  child  of  uninflamed  fancy, 
should  ran  as  it  does  into  such  extravagancies  and  variety  of  madnose  ?  hike 
the  brain  in  sleep,  or  heated  with  strong  liqaor,  it  knows  no  laws  or  bounds. 
This  will  be  still  less  wonderful,  when  to  the  natural  force  and  wildoeas  of  ea> 


"  la  none  of  the  works  of  Grod,"  saya  Lord  Kaiuea,  *'  U  variety 
more  happily  blondud  with  uniformity  than  in  th«  furination  of  uuu. 
Uniformity  prevails  iu  the  human  faco  with  respect  to  eytM,  nose, 
mouth,  and  other  capital  parts  ;  variety  prevail  in  the  expressions  of 
these  parts,  serving  to  distinguish  one  person  from  another,  without 
haxard  of  error.  In  like  manner,  the  miodiof  m^n  are  uniform  with 
respect  to  their  passions  and  prijiciplea  ;  hut  tlie  various  tones  and 
expressions  of  these,  form  different  characters  without  end.  A  face 
destitute  of  a  mam  or  of  a  mouth,  i:^  monstrous ;  a  ntiud  dciitttuto  of 
thti  nurral  sense,  or  of  a  sense  of  religion,  is  no  less  so.  ...  End- 
less differences  in  temper,  in  taste,  and  in  nieutal  faculties,  that  of 
reason  in  particular,  produce  necessarily  variety  in  sentiment  and  in 
opinion.     Can  God  be  displeased  with  tuck  variety,  when  it  is  his  own 


thuai««u  we  add  the  artt  and  iafluenc«  of  revered  inipostorg,  who,  finding  the 
more  advantage  in  it  the  more  it  reign*,  are  not  likely  to  stop  or  ]e«a«n  it|  bat 
to  aae  all  means  to  preserve  and  heighten  it,  and  to  disable  or  destroy  whnt«o- 
ever  and  whosoever  would  wealten  and  expose  it.  Thus  they  everywhere  perM- 
oat«  and  destroy  Truth  and  Sense,  to  preserve  what  they  call  religion  ;  and 
tbuft  they  pensecDte  and  destroy  the  good  Lord  Cobbaiu,  all  in  the  unnie  nf  God 
ami  Chrint— a  roost  blasphemous  aggravation  of  all  th<!ir  sacred  barbarities."' 

Only  those  who  have  some  acqnaintancc  with  the  writings  of  the  High  Church 
clergy  of  Quppn  .^nneV  time,  can  have  a  jnst  idea  of  lh«  debt  of  gratitude  wo 
owe  to  such  champions  of  religious  freedom  as  Locke,  Hoadly,  and  Gordon.  l)r 
Jrtrtin,  who  was  bom  in  1698,  tells  of  a  preacher  whom  he  heard  say,  "  If  any 
oa«  doaiea  the  uninterrupted  sucoeMion  of  biehopa,  1  shall  cot  scruple  to  caU 
bim  a  <iitwnrt<rht  AUteut.''  On  which  Jortin  remarks  :  "  He  might  have  said 
paumbruktr,  imvggUr,  ov  pickpocket.  This,  when  I  was  young,  was  sound,  ortha- 
dox,  and  fashionable  doctrine." — {J\trtin*  Work*,  vol,  xii.,  p,  -136.)  An  admi- 
rable specimen  of  what  passed  with  the  multitude  for  "  God's  truth"  in  the  days 
of  Pope  and  Addison  ! 

Uy  practising  the  Christian  virtues  of  moderation  and  charity,  a  prelate  so 
excellent  as  Archbishop  Tillotson  brought  upou  hiniself  this  charge  of  atheism. 
Ue  was  stigmatized  as  an  "  atheist"  by  Drliickes,  a  clergyman  of  learning  and 
integrity,  but  full  of  the  most  bigoted  notiuns,  an  example  of  which  was  given 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work.     (See  p.  126.) 

I  do  not  know  whether  a  certain  Uev.  Mr  Gathercole, — whose  Lettert  to  a  Bit- 
mnting  Minister  ore  quoted  in  the  llev.  K.  Stanley's  Ohitrvation*  on  Rdigion  and 
Edutation  in  Irfland,  p.  18,—  Houri^hcd  at  the  time  referred  to  ;  but  he  certainly 
delivers  precisely  that  "  fashionable  doctrine"  which  Dr  .lortin  speaks  of. 
"All  Dissenters,  says  he,  "are  actuated  by  the  devil;"  and  "the  curse  of 
Ood  appears  to  rest  heavily  upon  them;'"  and  "every  Dissenter,  in  choosing 
his  own  teacher,  Jfipiteth  and  rejeetetk  God,  in  despising  and  rejecting  his  re> 
gularty  appointed  ministers,  who  are  bis  representatives,  acting  in  his  name, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  authority  which  he  has  committed  to  them,  through  o  me- 
dium of  his  appointment."  These  passages  8uggt>st  to  me  a  rpjoluiion  of  the 
General  .\ssembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  passed  on  27th  May  18-18, 
which,  as  it  is  interesting  in  several  points  of  view,  moy  be  fitly  quoted  here: 
"  The  Assembly,  feeling  it  to  be  the  duty  of  this  Church  to  cherinh  a  holy  and 
i0iJifktMi4d  seal  for  the  honour  of  t/ie  Lord  of  tht  Sabbath,  nnii  au  affectionate 
ngard  to  the  best  inlere^u  of  the  dock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hatii 
MADE  UEB  OVEHBEEK,  as  well  as  to  those  of  this  nation,  in  which  God  has 
largely  blessed  her, — resolves  through  grace  to  spare  no  effort^  for  promoting 
a  devout  and  increased  respect  for  this  loved  and  blessed  institution  ;  reminding 
the  people  of  her  communion,  Ihot  they  who  are  guilty  of  its  violation  are 
liable  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, as  those  who  are  guilty  of  transgressing  any  otber  mmmandment  of  the 
moral  taw." 
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work?  He  requires  uo  uuiformity, except  with  respect  to  an  upright 
wlufl  and  clear  couscience,  which  are  indispenBahle."* 

"  Wlien  we  take,"  says  Bishop  Watson,  "an  enlarged  view  of  the 
nature  of  man,  and  of  different  situations  in  which  not  only  different 
nations,  )»ut  dil1V-rcnt  individuals  in  the  same  nation,  are  placed  with 
respect  to  religious  attainments,  wo  must  feel  the  necessity  of  vindi- 
cating to  Livt*ry  individual  of  tliu  human  race  the  absolute  right  of 
worshipping  God  in  his  owu  way,  without  losing  on  that  account  the 
benefits  accruing  from  a  state  of  civil  society.  ...  If  God  Almighty 
thinks  fit  to  tolerate  different  religions  in  the  world,  suited,  there  is 
reason  to  heliovo,  to  the  different  intellectual  and  moral  attainments 
of  mankind,  surely  it  becomes  us  to  be  kindly  affoctione<l  towarda 
those  who,  agreeing  with  us  in  all  the  fundamental  verities  of  the 
Christiiin  religion,  ditler  frnin  us  only  in  matters  of  little  importance. 
.  .  »  An  unifonuity  of  sentiment  in  matters  of  religion  is  a  circiun- 
stauco  impossible  to  he  obtained,  and  has  never  yet  existed  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  from  the  Apostolic  age  to  our  owa."f 

"  Whether,'*  says  Dr  John  Cook,  "  wo  consider  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  of  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  treat,  or  the  de- 
signedly incidental  cursory  roauner  in  which  some  of  the  most  myste- 
rious have  been  alluded  to,  or  tho  peculiarities  of  the  language  and 
style  of  the  writers,  Owinta  which  will  open  upon  us  more  clearly  as 
our  intiiiiry  proceeds,^  wo  shall  be  satisfied,  that  these  diversities  of 
opinion  could  not,  consistently  with  tho  ordinary  laws  by  which  G<.m1 
governs  this  world,  and  with  tho  particular  plan'  adopted  for  tho  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  have  been  provenlcd  ;  and  that  their  CAUses 
form  a  part  of  that  great  system  of  intellectual  and  moral  discipline 
by  which  the  trial  and  improvement  of  tho  human  race  is  con- 
ducted.+  The  part  to  bo  taken,  therefore,  by  a  student  of  theology  is, 
neither  on  tho  one  hand  to  bo  fretful  and  angry,  on  account  of  the 


*  Sketdiefl  of  the  Hiit.  of  Mao,  IS.  III. ;  Sk.  iii..  cb.  3,  %  2.  See  also  some 
kdtnirable  remarka  in  this  eBiiniable  author's  Loose  Uint«  npon  Education, 
p.  273.  Section  x.,  Art.  iii.,  entitled,  "  liifferetices  io  Oplulon  make  the  Cement 
of  Society." 

t  MiacellaneouB  Tracts,  vol.  i.,  pp.  289,  290,  330.  See  alao  vol.  li.,  pp. 
13.  24. 

J  The  author  of  the  Rhj^med  Plea  for  Tvleranee  (p.  SOJ'expreaaee  this  aenti- 
meot  in  verse : — 

"  PeivbaDoe,  who  dooin«d  u»  tbiii  to  diiagriv, 
Planned  tbU  arena  for  our  Lharitjr ; 
For  beauteoai  end,  bade  rirtue,  ireaknvHjoln, 
And  tonu  oar  ftvedom**  avif  to  dlfcipUne. 
B7  many  a  itep  we  mount  hraTen'i  awful  itair, 
Atid  love  Ota  here,  aa  knowledge  waita  ua  there." 

Ue  next  views  the  matter  in  a  light  in  which  it  was  formerly  regarded  in 
these  pages  (see  p.  34,  et  ttq.) ;  urging  that  they  who  iliuent  without  bittcmeaa 
fVom  their  earlier  selves,  may  learn  to  be  charitable  towards  other  dissenten 
than  those  selves  of  tho  present  time  : — 

**  If  e'or  some  Bl%ht  mliglTtDg  tbou  iJiouldat  know 
Of  prenent  creed — for  thought  "ill  ebb  mid  tlrm  — 
Stmiglil,  from  chyielf,  the  ]>a»io(;  It-ason  tuVc, 
And  apare  another's  for  ttiina  own  mind's  luikv. 
Faith,  vowed  uni-haogvable.  may  win  Uiee  tormw. 
When  light  lo-da;  iippran  leac  Ug-ht  to-morrow," 


various  opiuiom  of  professing  Chmtiaiu,  uor  to  give  up  iu  despHJr 
patient  inquiry,  the  only  means  through  which  he  can  hope  to  disco- 
ver the  truth.  As  there  is  a  measure  of  intelligeuce  and  vigorous 
research  which  would  certainly  discover  it,  so  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  that  measure,  the  more  success  will  our  efforts  have."* 

"  In  pressing  upon  you,"  says  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  "  the  great 
duty  of  religious  charity,  the  inutility  of  the  opposite  defect  of  reli- 
gious violence  first  offers  itself  to,  and  indeed  obtrudes  itself  upon,  my 
notice.  The  evil  of  diferenci  of  opiuion  must  exist  ;  1/  admits  of  no  cure. 
The  wildest  visionary  does  not  now  hope  he  can  bring  his  fellow-croa- 
tnres  to  one  standard  of  faith.  If  history  has  taught  us  any  ouo 
thing,  it  is  that  mankind,  on  such  sort  of  subjects,  will  form  their  own 
opinions.  Therefore  to  want  charity  iu  religious  matters  is  at  least 
useless  ;  it  hardens  error,  and  provokes  recrimination  ;  but  it  does 
not  enlighten  those  whom  we  wish  to  reclaim,  nor  does  it  extend  doc- 
trines which  to  us  appear  so  clear  and  indisputable.  But  to  do 
wrong,  and  to  gain  nothing  by  it,  is  surely  to  add  folly  to  fault,  and 
to  proclaim  an  understanding  not  led  by  the  rule  of  reason,  as  well  as 
a  disposition  unregulated  by  the  Christian  faith. '"f 

"  Uniformity  of  opinion,"  says  Dr  Parr,  "  is  a  project  which  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  experience  of  all  age.i,  have 
at  length  compelled  us  to  abandon.  Even  the  enthusiast  despairs  of 
obtaining,  and  the  politician  is  ashamed  of  attempting  it.  What  can- 
sot  be  accomplished,  need  not  bo  dosirccl.J  .  .  .  Impatience  of 
contradiction  in  these  remote  and  sublime  speculations,  always  sug- 

*  An  Enquirj  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testamcat.  By  John  Cook,  D.D., 
ProfeHorof  Divinity  in  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andr«we,     Edin.  1821.     P.  10. 

t  A  Sermon  on  thoM  Rules  of  Christian  Charity,  by  which  our  Opinions  of 
other  Sects  should  l>e  formed  ;  preached  at  Bristol,  Hov.  5,  1828 ;  Wurkt,  ed. 
1850,  p.  692. 

J  It  is  curiooB  that  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  imposiii- 
bility,  and  even  the  inexpediency,  of  universal  sameness  of  religious  opinion, 
were  broadly  hinted  at  by  Sir  Thomas  More  in  bis  Utopia ;  but  neither  did  he 
practise  his  doctrine  himself,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  other 
than  Ciopian  by  his  couteniporaries.     He  says: — - 

"  Those  among  the  Utopians  tliat  have  nut  received  our  religion,  yet  do  not 
fright  any  from  it,  and  use  none  ill  that  goes  over  to  It ;  so  that  all  the  while 
I  was  there,  only  one  mnn  was  puni!«hed  on  this  occasion.  He  bi>ing  newly 
baptised  did,  notwithstauding  all  that  \vc  could  say  to  the  contrary,  dispute 
publicly  concerning  the  Christian  religion,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  and 
with  so  much  heat,  that  be  not  only  preferred  our  worship  to  theirs,  but  con- 
demned all  their  rites  as  profane,  and  cried  out  against  all  that  adhered  to  them, 
as  impious  and  sacrilegious  persons,  that  were  to  be  damned  to  everlasting  bura- 
ings.  L'pctn  this,  he,  having  preached  those  things  often,  wa«<  seized  on,  and 
after  a  trial,  he  was  condemned  to  banishment,  not  for  having  tlia])araged  their 
religion,  but  for  his  inflaming  the  people  to  sedition  •,  for  this  is  one  of  their 
anclcntest  laws,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  punished  for  his  religion.  At  the  first 
eooslitutiou  of  their  govorniniMit,  Utopus  having  understood,  that  before  his 
ooming  among  them,  the  old  inhabitants  hsd  been  engaged  in  great  quarrels 
concerning  religion,  by  which  they  were  so  broken  among  themselves,  that  he 
found  it  an  easy  thing  to  conquer  them,  since  they  did  not  unite  their  forces 
against  him,  but  every  diflereitt  party  in  religion  fought  by  themselves  ;  upon 
that,  after  ho  had  subdued  ibeni,  he  made  a  law  that  every  man  might  be  of 
what  religion  be  pleased,  and  might  endeavour  to  draw  others  to  it  by  the  force 
of  argument,  and  by  amicnblp  and  modest  ways,  but  without  bitterness  again!>t 
those  of  other  opinions,  but  that  he  ought  to  use  no  other  force  but  tluit  of  per- 
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gestfi  Buspicinn  tbnt  moQ  do  not  (clearly  coQipreliend,  or  entirely  b«- 
lieve,  what  they  zealously  maintaiQ.    Uniformity,  if  it  ever  exist,  will 

■luuiion,  and  wns  neither  to  mix  reproaches  nor  violence  with  it;  and  lucb  •■ 
did  otherwise  were  to  b«  condemned  to  banishment  or  etaverj. 

"  This  Ittw  was  made  by  I'topiu,  not  only  for  preserving  the  public  p«itc«, 
which  he  saw  sufTRroJ  much  by  daily  contentions  and  irreconcilrablo  heats  in 
these  matters,  but  because  he  thought  the  interests  of  religion  it«elf  required  it, 
lie  judged  it  was  not  fit  to  determine  anything  rashly  in  that  matter  ;  and 
seamed  to  doubt  whether  thme  different  forms  of  religion  might  not  all  come 
from  God,  who  might  inspire  men  differently,  he  being  ponibly  ple«sed  with  m 
variety  in  it :  and  so  he  thought  it  was  a  very  indecent  and  foolish  thing  for 
any  man  to  frighten  and  threaten  other  men  to  believe  anything  because  It 
seemed  true  to  him  ;  and  in  case  that  one  religion  were  certainly  true,  and  all 
the  rest  false,  he  reckoned  that  the  native  force  of  truth  would  breal(  forth  *t 
last,  and  Rhino  bright,  if  it  were  munaged  only  by  the  strenjjth  of  wgvment, 
Biul  with  a  winning  gentleness  ;  whereas,  if  such  matters  were  carried  on  by 
violenco  and  tumults,  then,  as  the  wickedest  sort  of  men  are  always  the  most 
ob«tinat«,  so  the  holiest  and  best  religion  in  the  world  might  be  overlaid  with 
BO  much  foolish  8U]M*rBtitiun,  that  it  would  be  quite  choked  with  it,  as  com  is 
with  briers  and  thorns.  Therefore  be  left  men  wholly  to  their  liberty  in  thU 
matter,  that  they  might  be  free  to  believe  as  they  should  sec  cause ;  only  he 
made  a  Mdemn  and  severe  law  against  such  as  should  so  far  degenerate  from 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  as  to  think  that  our  souls  died  with  our  bodies,  or 
that  the  world  was  governed  by  chanco,  without  a  wise,  overruliug  Providence: 
for  they  did  all  formerly  believe  thot  there  was  a  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments to  the  good  and  biad  after  this  life  ;  and  they  look  on  those  that  think 
otherwise,  as  scarce  fit  to  be  counted  men,  since  they  degrade  so  noble  a  being 
as  oar  soul  is,  and  reckon  it  to  be  no  better  than  a  beast.  80  far  are  they  from 
looking  on  such  men  as  fit  for  human  society,  or  to  be  citizens  of  a  well-ordered 
commonwealth ;  since  a  man  of  such  prlnctpk-s  must  needs,  as  oft  as  be  darea 
do  it,  d(\<4plAe  all  thtir  law.s  and  customs  :  for  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  that 
a  roan  who  is  afraid  of  nothing  hut  the  iaw,  and  apprehends  nothing  after  death, 
will  not  stand  to  brenk  through  nil  the  laws  of  his  country,  either  by  fraud  or 
force,  that  so  he  may  satisfy  his  appetites.  They  never  raise  any  that  hold 
tbeae  maxim!<,  cither  to  hononrs  or  offices,  nor  employ  them  in  any  public  trust, 
bat  despise  tht^ni,  as  men  of  base  and  sordid  minds  :  yet  thoy  do  not  punish 
them,  becauBo  they  lay  this  down  for  a  ground,  that  a  man  cannot  make  him- 
self believe  anything  he  pleases,  nor  do  they  drive  any  to  dissemble  their 
thoughts  by  tbreatenings,  so  that  men  are  not  tempted  to  lie  or  disguise  their 
opinions  among  them  ;  which  being  a  sort  of  fraud,  is  abhorred  by  the  Utopians. 
They  take,  indeed,  care  tbnt  rhey  may  not  argue  for  these  opinions,  especially 
before  the  common  people  ;  but  they  do  suffer  and  even  encourage  them  to  dis- 
pute concerning  them  in  private  with  their  priests,  and  other  grave  mt-n,  being 
confident  that  thoy  will  be  cured  of  those  mad  opinions,  by  having  reason  laid  be« 
fore  them." — ( Vtopia,  pp.  173-176.    Mr  J.  A.  8t  John's  edition  ;  London,  1845.) 

We  are  now  got  beyond  even  King  Utopus,  in  perceiving  the  folly  of  all  en- 
deavours to  prevent  men  from  thinking  as  they  please  about  the  mortality  of 
souls  and  the  existence  of  an  overruling  Providence;  and  although  the  teach- 
ing of  Atheism  is  still  sometimes  opposed  with  legal  as  well  as  logical  weapons, 
to  the  credit  of  the  wixlom  and  liberality  of  this  age  be  it  said,  that  in  gene- 
ral, the  prosecution  of  unbelievers  is  reserved  for  occasions  when  they  offen- 
•Irely  and  pertinaciously  obtrude  their  publications  upon  the  notice  of  unwill- 
ing spectators,  in  a  manner  amounting  to  a  nnisance,  and  calculated  to  prodncv 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  By  mcA  conduct  they  bring  themselves  within 
the  sphere  of  the  civil  authority.  On  this  subject  1  bad  occasion  to  offer  some 
remarks  in  self-defence,  in  an  article  entitled  "'  Lntclleciual  Freedom,  it«  Advo- 
cates and  Opponeu to,"  published  several  years  ago  in  the  i'krenoloyical  Journal, 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  226,  in  reference  to  the  trial  of  one  Paterson  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh  in  1643. 

With  respect  to  Atheism  in  particular,  we  have  already  seen,  aa  the  restilt 


probably  be  the  result  of  gross  ignorauce,  or  mifeetiug  iiiditTerence  ; 
it  gives  stability  to  error,  and  shuts  out  the  Itnowluilge  of  many  iiae- 
fui  truths  ;  it  is  seldom  successful  iti  stifling  the  Jiret  rise  of  new 
ujiinions,  and,  when  they  have  gained  any  ground,  inlianieB  the  heat 
of  those  who  adopt  theiu."* 

The  beueficial  effects  of  diversity  of  opiuion,  here  slightly  touched 
upon  by  Dr  Parr,  are  handled  with  great  power  by  Milton  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  Areopagitica  :— 

"  Where  there  is  much  desire  to  learn,  there  of  necessity  will  bo 
much  arguing,  much  writing,  many  upinions ;  for  opinion  in  good 
men  is  but  knowledge  in  the  making.  Under  these  fantastic  terrors 
of  sect  and  schism,  we  wrong  the  earnest  and  jsealouii  thirst  after 
knowledge  and  understanding  which  God  hath  stirred  up  in  this  city. 

"  What  some  lament  of,  we  rather  should  rejoice  at,  should  I'ather 
praise  this  pious  forwardness  among  men,  to  re-assuinc  the  ill-dopntod 
care  of  their  religion  into  their  own  hands  again.  A  little  generous 
prudence,  a  little  forbearance  of  one  another,  and  some  grain  of 
charity,  might  win  all  these  diligences  to  join  and  unite  into  one 
general  and  brotherly  search  after  truth  ;  could  we  but  forego  this 
prelatical  tradition  of  crowding  free  consciences  and  Christian  liber- 
ties into  canons  and  precepts  of  men.  I  doubt  not,  if  sonio  great 
and  worthy  stranger  should  come  among  us,  wise  to  discern  the  mould 
and  temper  of  a  people,  and  how  to  govern  it,  ob-nTving  the  high 
hopes  and  aims,  the  diligent  alacrity  of  our  extended  thougbU  and 
reasonings  in  the  pursuance  of  truth  and  freedom,  but  that  he  would 
cry  out  as  Pyrrhus  did,  admiring  the  Roman  docility  and  courage, 
'  If  such  were  my  Epirots,  1  would  not  despair  the  greatest  design 
that  could  bo  attempted  to  make  a  church  or  kingdom  happy.' 

"  Yet  these  are  the  men  cried  out  again&t  for  schisuLatica  and  sec- 
taries, as  if,  whilo  the  temple  of  the  Lord  wjus  building,  some  cutting, 
some  squaring  the  marble,  others  hewing  the  cedars,  there  should  be 
a  sort  of  irrational  men,  who  could  not  consider  there  must  bo  many 
schisms  and  many  dissectious  made  in  the  quarry  and  in  the  timber 
ere  the  bouse  of  God  can  be  built.  And  when  every  stone  is  laid  art- 
fully together,  it  cannot  be  united  into  a  continuity,  it  can  but  be 
contiguous  in  this  world :  neither  can  every  pieco  of  the  building  be 
of  one  form  ;  nay,  rather  the  perfection  consists  in  this,  that  out  of 
many  moderate  varieties  and  brotherly  dissimilitudes  that  are  not 
vastly  disproportioual,  arises  the  goodly  and  the  graceful  symmetry 
that  commends  the  whole  pile  and  structure."! 

To  the  same  etlbct  Palcy  says: — "  Ditlerences  of  opinion,  when  ac- 
companied with  mutual  charity,  which  Christianity  forbids  to  violate, 
are  for  the  most  part  inuwent,  and  for  some  purposes  usofiiL  They 
promote  inquiry,  discus-sion,  and  knowledge.  They  help  to  keep  up  an 
attention  to  religious  subjects,  and  a  concern  about  them,  which  might 
be  apt  to  die  away  in  the  calm  and  silence  of  universal  agreement. 


of  CKperitnce  (p.  200),  that  it  doos  not  necessarily  lead  every  maa  who  udopta 
it  "  to  break  through  all  tbo  laws  of  bis  country  ;''  «xiil  if  it  did,  the  nrngiNirate 
would  act  Booo  enough  in  punishing  bim  aftfr  be  hud  broken  through  tliem — 
•nd  this,  not  Tor  the  AtheUn^,  but  for  violation  of  tht  tauis, 

*  WorkJ,  vol.  ill,,  p.  708. 

t  ProM  Work*,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  02,  93. 
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I  Jo  uut  know  that  it  u  iu  auy  degruo  true,  that  the  iuflueuce  of  re- 
ligion u  the  greatest,  where  there  are  the  fewest  dissenters."* 

*  Evidence!  of  CbriBtlanity,  Part  III.,  ch.  vii.,  at  tba  end.  See  alio  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  176. — In  a  letter  to  Dr  Percival,  on  aubecriptioa 
to  Articles  of  Faith,  Paley  makes  the  remark  that  those  who  enacted  the  nc- 
cewity  of  subscribing  tbo  Thirty-utue  Ankles  probably  did  not  expect,  "  what 
they  most  have  known  to  be  inipructicable,  the  exact  agreement  of  so  many 
nUndfl  in  such  a  great  number  of  controverted  propositions,'' — {Literary  Corrt- 
*pon<Unee  of  Dr  Percival,  vol.  i.,  p.  cl.,  t]uuted  in  Meadley's  Life  of  Haley,  2d  ed., 
p.  372.)  l)r  Jortin  is  still  more  explicit : — "  There  are,"'  eays  he,  "  propoai- 
tiona  contained  in  our  Liturgy  and  ^Vrticles,  which  no  niao  of  common  sense 
amongst  us  believes.  No  one  believes  that  all  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church 
are  damned,  because  they  admit  not  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ufaost  from  th« 
Son  ;  yet  the  Athanasian  Creed,  according  to  the  ustial  andubvious  sense  of  the 
words,  teachetb  this.  No  one  believes  hi  rase]  f  obliged  to  keep  the  Sal(>ath  day  ; 
yet  the  Liturgy,  strictly  interpreted,  requires  it. 

"  It  is  evident,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
Uanud  laity,  depart,  some  more,  some  less,  from  the  religious  opinions  of  their 
ancestors  in  the  days  when  the  Articles  were  established  by  law,  and  from  the 
rigid  and  literal  sense  of  them.  This  universal  consent  of  a  nation,  to  deviate 
thus  in  some  points  from  the  old  doctrines,  amounts  to  an  abrogation  of  such  rigid 
Interprctatiuiis  of  the  Articles,  and  to  a  pcrmiMion  of  u  latitude  in  subscribing. 

"  If  ye  will  uot  allow  thus  much,  we  must  suppose  that  La  an  age — and  oo 
age  not  perhaps  the  most  learned  —an  assembly  of  fallible  men  may  dettntint 
conetming  ail  pcmtt  of  faith  and  practice  for  thenuelvet,  and  for  their  heirs  ;  <in«f 
entail  bondage  and  darkneii,  wont  than  Egyptian,  upon  their  po$Uritu^  f<yr  ever 
and  «v«r." — (Strieturei  on  th«  Article*,  SHbtcriplione,  Te4tt,  «^e.  ,•  Jortin's  Works, 
vol,  xli.,  p.  419,  420.J 

When  Gilbert  Wakefield  consulted  a  clerical  friend  about  the  propriety  of 
subscribing  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  some  of  which  be  disbe- 
lieved, he  obtained  the  following  reply,  which  is  dated  10th  September  1778:  — 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  you  pay  me  too  high  a  compliment  in  expecting  any 
advantage  from  my  advice  on  tbia  subject :  it  is  a  matter  that  can  only  b* 
settled  in  your  own  heart,  and  in  aitempting  to  give  any  I  shall  but  expoee  my 
weakness.  But  I  persist,  because  I  would  rather  you  should  look  upon  me  aa 
your  friend,  and  love  me,  thsj)  give  me  the  cold  esteem  which  is  due  to  a  moo 
of  sense. 

"  You  have  doubts  on  the  subject  of  onr  Articles,  ond  where  is  the  roan  who 
has  not  (  at  least  1  should  have  a  very  bad  opinion  both  of  the  sense  and  the 
heart  of  such  a  man.  But  the  only  difference  between  us  is,  that  yuu  su]i[KMe 
no  man  iu  such  circumstances  can  conscientioufily  subscribe  to  articles  which 
be  does  not  believe.  You  have  certainly  seen  Powell's  Bermon  u|>on  that  sub- 
ject ;  and  let  us  abuse  him  as  much  as  we  will,  it  is  the  case,  that  they  ai«,  and 
must  be,  subflcribed  in  difft>ront  senses  by  different  luuQ.  And  do  you  really 
think  that  every  man  who  subscribes  is  guilty  of  perjury,  but  the  very  few  who 
understand  them  literally  ?  Perjury,  perhaps,  is  too  harsh  a  term  ;  subscribing 
that  a  thing  is  true,  being  very  different  from  swearing  to  the  truth  of  it. 

"  Rut  you,  at  least,  think  us  guilty  of  gross  prevarication  ;  and  here  remains 
the  difficulty,  whether  you  think  the  poaseiaioo  of  the  comforts,  and,  what  aos 
think,  the  bououra  of  life,  worth  such  a  prevarication  or  no.  This,  my  dear' 
Wakefield,  you  only  can  determine.  Fecerunt  alH,  et  mttUi  et  boni.  Uut  I  own 
authority  is  a  very  bad  argument  against  conscience ;  if  it  was  not,  I  would 
mention  in  particular  your  fellow  collegian,  Jortin,  between  whose  character 
and  yours  there  is,  in  ronny  rejij,ent«,  a  great  resemblance.  lie  professes  hlm- 
•elf  a  doubter  about  the  Trinity.  lie  had  a  mind  far  above  worldly  views  ;  yet, 
whether  from  a  desire  to  be  useful  iia  his  professitin,  or  any  other  good  <it  cer- 
tainly was  some  good)  motive,  he  subscribed  repeatedly,  both  before  and  after 
this  profcaaion. 

"  I  do  not  see  why  we  need  scrupulously  inquire  in  what  sense  the  Articles 
were  originally,  or  are  now  imposed  :  if  1  can  make  the  declaration  that  I  b«> 
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In  accordance  with  these  aeutimeufs,  Montaigne  says : — "  I  rather 
choose  the  fre^uentatioiv  of  th(>se  that  rufH«<  nio  than  those  that  fear 
nie.  *Tis  a  dull  and  hurtful  pU^asuro  to  have  to  do  with  people  who 
admire  us  and  approve  of  all  we  s;iy."* 

In  the  same  liberal  spirit,  Professor  Sedgwick  observes  ' — "  Men  are 
constantly  craving  for  sonio  infallible  living  autliwrity  to  pfuido  them 
on  religious  and  moral  questions.  But  neither  the  evidences  of  our 
religion,  nor  the  limits  of  Church-authurity,  are  pnt  before  us  with 
the  clearness  of  demonstratiou.  Were  it  so,  there  could  l>e  no  such 
thing  as  schism,  for  there  could  he  no  ditferenco  of  opinion  on  reli- 
gious questions  :  but  wo  sliould  thereby  lose  (as  is  adniirablj  argued 
by  Bishop  Butter)  ono  of  the  greatest  and  best  oloment*  of  our  proba- 
tion ;  and  our  religious  training  would  have  no  analogy  to  God's 
dealings  with  us  in  the  natural  world.  Unity  and  peace  are  pleasant 
words ;  but  while  hninan  nature  remains  what  it  is,  the  direst  social 
evils  may  bo  lurking  hehiiid  the  outward  semblance  of  peace  and 
unity.  Suppose  the  whule  Christian  world  in  a  .state  of  external  re- 
ligious unity  brought  about  by  Church-authority  ;  might  not  iutel- 
lectual  stagnation  among  religious  teachers,  indifference  among  tlio 
people,  cold-liBartodnt)3*,  and  scepticism,  grow  natui'ally  out  of  such  a 
condition  of  society?  Like  a  political  despotism,  it  might,  no  doubt, 
extinguish  some  great  sodaJ  evils;  but  it  would  foster  other  and  far 
greater  evils  ;  for  it  would  .stop  the  growth  of  those  gj-eat  Christian 
virtues  that  spring  from  Christian  freedinii.  In  such  a  state  of  things 
the  world  would  not  be  the  searching  schoul  of  Chriatian  wisdom 
that  it  is  now.'f 

lieve  them  to  he  true  (take  the  word  truth  aa  yna  pleue),  I  hnve  clone  enough. 
This,  you  will  say.  Is  very  relaxed  morality  ;  but  there  i«  somethiDg  very  like 
it  in  St  Paul,  when  (though  eating;  of  meat  offered  before  to  idoli  la  forbidden 
by  all  the  Apoitlos  aa  a  great  aln)  he  tells  hii  acrupuloos  converts,  whatever 
they  think  of  the  matter,  to  a«k  no  questions,  and  that  then  they  may  eat  with 
•  aafe  crongcience. 

"  I  fear  I  shock  you  ;  and  I  told  you  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  T  should 
only  expou  myself.  I  repeat,  therefore,  again,  that  it  is  the  concern  of  your 
own  heart.  If  you  cannot  penruade  yoHrself  to  the  attempt,  God  forbid  that  I 
■hould  persuade  you.  As  an  honest  man  you  will  then  make  the  sacrifice  re- 
quired of  those  whu  cannot  liubscribe  {and  a  great  one,  indeed,  it  is),  and,  as  an 
honest  man,  you  will  bo  rewarded  for  it.  *  Blessed  are  ye,  when  ye  suffer  for 
righteousness"  sake.'" — {Memoirt  of  Waktjield,  vol.  i.,  p.  377-380.) 

Wakefleld  wm  not  convinced,  and  the  natural  con.scqucnces  followed.  In 
hia  Dt/mce  of  himself,  delivered  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  21st  Febru- 
ary 1799,  p.  05,  he  describes  them  thus  : — "  Every  opportunity  of  worldly  ele- 
vatioa  and  ecclesiastical  emolument  have  I  promptly  and  Inrgely  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  Liberty  and  t'onscicMice ;  and  I  stand  nlone,  like  a  hermit  in  the 
wilderneM,  reaping  a  scanty  harvest  from  the  hard  and  barren  soil  of  learning, 
unpreferred,  unpatronised,  uupensioned,  unregarded,  amidst  my  coatemporaries, 
whom  I  see  risen  and  rising  round  me,  daily,  to  the  highest  situations  io  ('hurch 
and  State,  with  original  pretentions  to  disttinction  fur  loss  flattering  than  my 
own,"  Of  his  more  prudent  correspondent  (whose  name  is  withheld),  the  edi- 
tors of  the  JUemoiri  sny, — "'  We  have  understood  that  this  gentleman,  as  might 
not  onreaaonably  be  expected,  afterwards  obtained  considerable  preferment.  Sie 
I'tMr  ad  antra." 

*  Montxigno'i  EssayB,  B.  ili.,  ch.  8  ;  Cotton's  Trand.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  236. 

t  Sedgwick's  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  6tb 
edition,  1850,  p.  ccclxxviii.  See  likewise  Butler's  Analogy,  Introduction,  and 
Part  II,.  rbap.  vi. -,  and  his  Sermon  upon   the  Igtiorance  of  .M»n  :    Also  Lord 
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Although,  happily,  we  have  now  in  Great  Britain  no  laws  directly 
compelling  men  to  worship  Ood  otherwise  than  they  think  fit,  the 
principle,  it  cannot  ho  too  ot"ti>ii  ropcateil,  is  still  in  full  practical 
vigour  among  thousamla  of  professing  Christians,  that  whosoever 
h  at  variance  with  them  in  n>ligioU8  opinion,  micfht  to  aj;^ree  with 
them — is  to  be.  hiauwl  for  differing  —  and  mioht  agree  with  them, 
if  ho  did  not  obstinately  shut  his  eyes  to  the  truth:  "As  if,"  to 
borrow  the  wordji  of  John  Howe,  "theirs  wi're  to  be  the  universal 
conscience,  tlio  measure  of  all  conscieuces ;  and  he  that  cannot  be  go- 
verned by  their  conscience,  must  have  nono  at  all :  or  ho  be  stark 
blind  towards  truth,  towards  God,  and  towards  hinuself,  that  sees  not 
every  thing  thoy  see,  or  fancy  themselves  to  seo/'f  "  To  judge  other 
men's  consciences,"  continues  this  most  charitable  of  divines,  '*  is  of 
80  near  athaity  with  governing  them,  that  they  that  can  allow  them- 
selves to  do  the  former,  want  only  power,  not  will  or  inclination,  to 
offer  at  the  other  too."J  To  him  who  is  indigiiant  at  the  obstinacy 
of  such  as  bold  other  tenets  than  his  own,  it  does  not  readily  occur  that 
if  he  may  justly  take  amiss  their  differing  from  him,  thqfhh\e  exactly 
the  same  reason  to  treat  Aim  uncharitably  for  rejecting  fA«r  opinions. 
"  For  what  can  bo  more  unreasonable  or  uimccouatable  than  to  fall  out 
with  another  man,  because  ho  thinks  not.  as  1  do,  or  receives  not  my 
sentiments  as  I  also  do  not  receive  his?  Is  it  not  to  be  considered, 
that  he  no  further  dilfers  from  me  than  1  do  from  him  ?  If  there  be 
causeof  anger,  upon  this  account,  on  one  siile,  there  is  the  same  cause 
on  the  other  too  ;  and  then  whither  shall  this  grow  ?  And  how  little 
can  this  avail  upon  a  rational  estimate  !  Can  any  good  come  of  it? 
I>oth  it  tend  to  the  clearing  of  truth  ?  Shall  we  see  the  better  through 
the  clouds  and  dust  we  raiseil  ?  Is  a  good  cause  served  by  it  ?  or  do 
wc  think  it  possible  the  wrath  of  man  should  ever  work  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  ?"§  "  If  I  judge  not  you  about  this  matter,  what  greater 
reason  have  you  to  judge  me  ?  And  tliey  have  little  reason  to  value 
such  a  man's  judgment  coucorning  their  duty  in  a  doubtful  matter, 
who  cannot  SCO  his  own  in  so  plain  a  caso.  The  matter  for  which 
they  judge  rae  may  he  very  doubtful,  but  nothing  can  be  plainer  tlian 
that  they  ought  not  so  to  judge."  |I 

The  curuality  of  religiouii  contention  appears,  says  Howe,  "  when 

Shaftesbarj'i  Ebm;  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour,  Part  It.,  Sect.  1 
(OharacterLBtics.  vol.  i.,  p.  64,  cd.  1758) ;  Metnoirs  of  the  I.ifo  of  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, vol.  L,  p.  403  ;  and  Mr  Cornewall  Lewis  on  the  Influence  of  Authority  in 
Maltem  of  Opinioo,  pp.  74,  97,  101, — I  beg  the  reader,  with  the  ImjireBBion  of 
the  abov^a-quoted  passages  on  hia  mind,  to  turn  back  to  page  41  of  this  volome, 
and  re-peru»e  the  extract  there  given  from  Archdeacon  Daubeny  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  existing  diversity  of  religious  opinions. 

t  Howe's  Bernion  on  the  Oarnality  of  Keligiout  Contention,  p,  201  of  lua 
Select  Works,  in  Works  of  the  Engli^b  Puritan  Divines,  Lond.  1846. 

t  lb.,  p.  203.  §  ib.,  p.  200. 

II  Sertnou  concerning  Union  among  Proleutante,  lb.,  p.  135.  "  There  are,  I 
think,"  says  Medo,  "  few  men  living  who  are  Itssa  troubled  to  koc  others  difiTer 
in  opinion  from  tbem  than  I  am  (whether  it  be  a  vice  or  virtue  I  know  not) ; 
BO  far  Is  it  from  me  to  take  it  unkindly  that  I  should  not  be  believed  in  a  para- 
dox. If  any  man  can  patiently  suffer  mo  to  differ  from  him,  it  nothing  affects 
me  bow  much  or  how  little  they  differ  from  me :  which  disposition  »o  much 
th«  more  inereaseth  in  me,  as  I  take  daily  liberty  to  examine  either  mine  own 
former  persuasions  or  other  men's  opinions." — (Letter  to  Dr  Tvvisse,  dated  18tb 


«e  ovor-magnify  our  own  uudcrstaQdiugs,  and  afisume  too  much  to 
ourselves:  That  is,  do  expect  that  our  mimls  be  takeu  for  standards 
to  all  miiuls ;  as  if  wti,  of  all  maukimi,  were  exempt  from  error,  or 
the  possibility  of  being  miatakeii.  A  certain  sort  of  jf'Xaur/a  or 
a-lOdiiia,  an  excess  of  love  and  admiration  of  ourselves,  or  over- 
ileasedness  with  ourstdvi-s,  too  much  self-complacency,  in  the  true 
(though  very  deep  and  most  hidden)  root  of  our  common  mischief  in 
such  cases.  We  wrap  up  ourselves  within  ourselves,  and  then  we  are  all 
the  world.  Do  only  compare  oureelves  with  ourselves,  never  letting  it 
enter  into  our  minds  that  others  have  their  sentiments  too,  perhaps 
wiser  than  ours;  but  abound  in  our  own  sense;  and  while  (as  the 
apostle  in  that  ease  says)  we  are  not  wise,  and  perhaps  aro  the  only 
persons  that  think  ourselves  so,  we  yet  take  upon  u>*,  as  if  we  were  fit 
to  dictate  to  the  worM,  to  all  Christians,  and  to  all  mankind ;  or  aa 
if  we  only  were  the  men,  and  wisdom  must  die  with  us. 

"  This  is  a  sort  of  evil,  than  which  tlicre  is  none  more  common 
and  none  less  observed ;  nono  wherewith  tlio  guilty  aro  so  little  apt 
to  charge  themselves,  or  admit  conviction  of  it.  For,  I  pray,  do  but 
consider;  all  the  several  differing  parties  amonj^t  us  do  with  one 
voice  pretenil  to  be  for  peace  ;  but  how,  and  upon  what  terms?  Why, 
that  all  the  rest  are  presently  to  he  of  their  mind  ;  and  that  is  all  the 
peace  that  most  are  for.  For  where  (scarce  anywhere)  is  the  man 
to  bo  found,  or  how  great  a  rarity  is  he,  that  entertains  the  thought 
'  That  there  may,  for  onj^^ht  1  know,  be  much  to  he  redressed  and 
corrected  in  my  apprehensions  of  things,  tu  make  nio  capable  of  fall- 
ing in  with  that  truth  whirh  ought  t"  be  common  to  all.'  There  is  an 
expectation  with  many,  of  a  good  time  and  state  of  things,  before  this 
world  end,  when  all  shall  be  of  one  mind  and  judgment ;  but  the  most 
think  it  must  be  by  all  men's  becoming  of  their  mind  and  judgment. 
And  of  this  self-conceit  it  is  usually  a  harder  tiring  to  fasten  <'Onviction 
upon  men,  than  of  most  other  evils.  We  have  more  hope  in  sfieaking 
against  drunkenness,  murder,  or  any  the  grnswest  kind  of  wicked- 
for  there  the  conscience  of  the  guilty  falls  in.  and  takes  part 
rith  the  reprover.  But  we  can  more  easily,  and  more  frequently  do 
(though  not  frequently  enoM;;;h),  olwerve  the  faults  of  the  inferior 
faculties  or  of  our  external  actions,  than  of  the  faculty  itself  which 
should  observe."* 

To  these  admirable  and  (one  would  think)  convincing  obftorvations, 
I  shall  add  on  this  sultjcct  only  one  brief  but  pregnant  passage  from  a 
distinguished  loa<ler  among  the  recent  advocates  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment — the  Rev.  Baden  Powell  of  Oxford.  "  If  the  inevitablo 
vanciies  of  private  judgment  be  objected,  as  inconsistent  with  the  nnihf 
and  in  variableness  of  truth, — I  reply — truth  is  indeed  on«  and  inra- 

April  1635,  in  TKe  Workt  of  the  Atm*  and  Pro/oundl^f-Ltantcd  Jottpk  Mtde, 
p.  811.     London,  1677.) 

Dr  Campbell  states  hia  opinion  a*  follows  : — <*  What  then  shall  we  say  nf  those 
who  diiTor  from  us  in  important  nrticles  ?  What  shall  we  aay  ?  That,  in  onr 
judgment,  they  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures.  What  mor«  should  we  say  ? 
It  belongs  to  the  Omniscient,  the  Searchi^r  of  hearts,  and  to  him  only,  to  tay 
whether  their  error,  if  they  be  in  on  error,  proceeds  from  pravity  of  dispoaition, 
or  from  cauMS  in  which  the  will  had  uo  share." — (Sarmon  on  tkt  i^rit  of  tht 
GotptL) 

*  Sermon  on  the  Carnality  of  Religioua  Contention  ;  Select  Works,  p.  iS03. 
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rinble,  but  it  not  only  may,  but  must,  bn  seen  under  different  aspecit,  and 
with  differi^nt  det^rets  of  clearnrf$  by  different  minds.  To  each  it  is  rea- 
lised, as  far  as  tlio  nature  of  the  case  permits,  if  bo  seelc  and  receive  it 
honestly  to  the  best  of  his  ability  (2  Cor.  viii.  12) ;  not  resting  satisfied 
in  any  attainment  (Phil.  iii.  13  ;  lleb.  vi.  1),  but  continually  striv- 
ing to  advance  and  improve.  The  measure  of  that  ability,  and  the 
light  vouchsafed,  may  be  more  or  loss.  Christianity  looks  only  to  an 
improvi'inentproporliOTif*/  to  the  means  granted  (Matt.  xxv.  14) ;  a  con- 
stantly progressive  advance  (2  Tcter  iii.  18).  It  assures  the  disciple, 
that  increase  of  gi-ace  and  light  will  always  be  given,  if  properly  sought 
(John  vii.  17  ;  James  i.  5), — that  every  one  has  enough  given  him  to 
profit  by, — to  judge  for  himself,  but  not  to  jud<je  oUten  (Phil,  ii,  3  ; 
12,  14)."* 

"  Gracious  (!Jod  !"  exclaims  Bishop  Watson,  "  whence  is  it  that  men 
are  so  little  conscious  of  thi>  itiiperfoction  of  human  knowledge  in  all 
Bciences  ;  of  the  utter  iiupotency  of  human  reason  in  whatever  resj>ect« 
Deity ;  of  Iho  fallibility  of  hutuan  judgment  in  everything ;  that 
they  have  so  little  humility  as  men,  so  little  charity  as  Christians,  aa 
not  to  blush  at  erecting  their  intt-rpretation  of  Scripture  into  an  idol, 
which  all  men  must  either  worship,  or  perish  '  without  doubt  ever- 
lastingly.' "f 

Vinet  has  well  said,  that  "  the  formation  and  existence  of  the  Pro- 
testant communion  are  nothing  but  a  protest  against  the  principle  of 
authority;"!  and  Dr  Merle  D'Aubigne  lays  down  with  equal  brevity 
the  almost  identical  truth,  that  "the  character  of  Protestantism  is 
movevieiit,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Rome  is  immobility."§  Such 
i&  the  theory  of  Protestantism  ;  but — as  we  have  liad,  and  shall  yet  have, 
too  many  occasions  to  see — the  practice  of  Protestantism  has  been  very 
imperfectly  in  accordance  with  it. 

Our  Scottish  forefathers  of  1647  received  a  Confession  of  Faith  from ' 
their  ancestors — that  prepared  by  Knox  in  tho  reign  of  Mary.    They 
abandoned  it  tor  that  of  Westminster,  and  thougiit  they  did  well ;  in 
which  opinion  tho  Church  of  Scotland  has  over  since  concurred.     A 
contemporary  of  the  Westminster  divines,  writing  of  Lulhor,  says : — 
"  Although  it  cannot  rationally  bo  expected,  that  at  the  first  dawn- 
ing of  tho  gospel  light,  all  spiritual  truths  should  be  known  in  that 
perfection  whcrainti>  God  hath  hroiujht  the  knowimi  professors  of  tltis  at/e^^ 
yet  I  am  persuftde<l  that  tho  defects  which  are  in  some  parts  [of  hisj 
Table-Talk]  which  speak  him  a  man  like  to  others,  will  not  bo  preju- 
dicial to  the  evidence  of  truths  in  other  parts."!     ^ow,  altltough 
there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  in  certain  particulars  (including 

*  Tratlitlnn  Unveited,  p.  76.  Some  eicelleat  observations  on  the  same  aubject 
will  bo  routid  in  tho  Preface  to  &[r  Grrg'i  Creed  of  CbriKt«ndom,  pp.  xi.  xii. 

t  On  tho  Kxpodiency  of  Roviaing  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  in  bis  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  ii.  112.  See  also  J>r  CampboU's  ad- 
mirable Sermon  on  "  The  8]iirit  of  the  Gospel,"  and  bis  equally  adniimbls 
"  Address  to  tho  People  of  Scotland  uiHin  the  Alarms  that  have  been  raised  ion 
regard  to  Popery,"  published  in  1779.  The  latter  may  be  read  with  great  ad- 
vantage at  the  present  time. 

^  See  the  original  passage  quoted  antt,  p.  114. 

%  History  of  the  Kefromatioti,  B.  xi.,  ch.  xi.     See  also  B.  xi.,  ch.  i. 

II  Letter  by  J.  D.,  prefixed  to  Captain  Henry  Boll's  Translation  of  Luther's 
Tnblc-Talk,  and  dated  30th  Deoember  1650. 
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the  doctrine  of  the  SaJbl>.ith)  these  "  knowing  professors"'  moved  rather 
backwards  than  forwards  in  their  pnrsiiit  of  spiritiiai  truths,  still  it 
would  have  boon  strange,  if,  aftt»r  more  than  a  century's  cultivation 
of  If^arning  by  s<^^holars,  considerable  progress  had  not  been  made  be- 
yond Luther's  views.  At  all  events,  the  knowing  professors  iKilieved, 
and  were  entitled  to  believe,  that  they  bad  made  some  progress  ;  and 
they  embodied  their  opinions  in  the  Westrainfiter  Confession  of  Faith. 
Why  should  not  we  follow  their  example  by  iujproving  upon  it?  why 
forget  that  "the  charactor  of  Protestantism  is  movement,"  and  that 
it  is  our  grand  iluty  as  Protestant*  to  repudiate  in  deed  as  well  as  in 
word  "  the  principle  of  authority  ?"  Can  two  additional  centuries  of 
far  more  extensive  and  accurate  investigation,  have  done  nothing  to 
bring  the  knowing  professors  of  this  ago  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  spiritual  truths  than  that  enjoyed  by  Henry  Scuddcr  and  Samuel 
Rutherford  i  If  our  Church,  at  the  epoch  of  '*  the  Second  Reforma- 
tion," did  well  to  abandon  John  Knox's  Confession  for  that  of  West- 
minster, have  not  the  members  of  the  same  Church  now^bas  not 
every  human  being  in  Scotland,  or  in  the  world — an  equal  right  to 
abandon  the  Westminster  Confession  for  such  «««.•  body  of  doctrine  a« 
each,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  fnilgment  (employed  either  in  searching 
independently  for  ''spiritual  truths,"  or  in  determining  which  of  the 
many  guides  that  otl'er  tlieuisclves  it  is  safest  to  follow),  may  consider 
to  be  a  more  accurate  exposition  of  the  truths  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion  ?♦ 

*  Bishop  Har«>  hu  PTnployed  biR  eminont  power  of  irony  RgRinst  t!bv  imposi- 
tion of  complicated  creedt,  in  hit  famous  tract  on  "  The  Difficulties  And  [>i»- 
couragemenM  which  attend  the  8tudy  of  the  Scrijituren,  in  the  way  of  Private 
.Indginent,  represented  in  a  l«etter  to  a  Voung  t'lergyriiau  j  in  order  to  ahew,  that, 
ef  nee  iuch  a  Study  of  the  Scripture*  is  Men's  indisiipntablc  liuty,  it  concerns  all 
Christian  Socictleo  to  remove  (as  much  as  ponsiblui  those  niscouragemonts." — • 
This  celebrated  production  may  be  seen  in  Hare's  n't-ri*.  vol.  ii.,  p.  1,  (liondon, 
1746),  or  In  Baron's  collection  of  pieceK  under  the  title  of  The  Pillart  of  Prittl- 
eraft  and  Orthodoxy  SJntkfn,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1.  (London.  1768.)  It  was  reprinted 
iHspamtely  in  1840,  a.s  No.  VI.  of  a  series  of  Traet$  for  tht  Ptople,  dtti'ijufd  to 
vituiicau  litliifious  nnti  Chi-iman  LAbfriy.  (London  :  Effingham  Wilson.)  Hera 
is  a  part  of  the  serioujt  "  Conclusion"  w  liich  Hare  appends  to  his  Letter  :  — 

"In  truth,  there  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  say  the  glorioui>  things  we 
do  daily  of  the  Scriptures,  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  study  of  them,  to  men 
of  sincere  and  honest  minds,  so  extremely  hazardous  and  inconvenient,  If, 
then,  we  would  not  be  guilty  of  discouraging  a  study  which  we  acknowledge 
to  be  the  great  duty  of  the  clergy,  as  we  are  Christians  ;  if  we  would  be  true 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Keforroation,  b«  Protestants,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  the  only  rule  of  faith  :  let  us  use  our  best  endeavours  to  remove  the 
great  obstacles  that  lie  against  the  study  of  them  ;  let  us  do  what  we  can  that 
learned  men  may  have  full  liberty  to  study  the  Scriptures  freely  and  impar- 
tially ;  good  encouragement  given  them  t«»  go  through  the  labour  and  ditBcuU 
ties  of  such  a  study,  not  slightly  and  superticially ,  but  with  such  application  and 
diligenco  aa  the  nature  of  the  thing  requires,  and  have  leave  to  speak  their 
sense  with  all  manner  of  safety  ;  that  their  opinions  may  be  examined  fairly  and 
with  temper:  that  their  names  be  not  unjustly  loaded  with  calumny  and  slan- 
der ;  that  their  words  and  actions  may  be  interpreted  with  the  s.ime  candour aa 
is  shewn  to  tliose  that  differ  from  them  :  ibnt,  if  what  they  advance  be  right,  it 
mav  be  received  ;  if  wrong,  their  errors  may  be  refuted,  aa  the  mistakes  of 
learned  men  on  other  subjects  ;  if  doubtful,  and  the  Scriptures  say  so  littlu  or 
■peak  so  obscurely  that  nothing  ran  certainly  be  decided  either  way,  that  then 
nobody  may  be  obliged  to  take  either  side  as  nerewary  ;  that,  whether  their 
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To  this  course  wo  are  eiieourag«d  by  ouo  of  the  ablest  of  the  Wttst- 
miiister  ilivtnes  thomselvoa,  who  says  :■ — "  1  do  not  deny,  but  most  wil- 

notinns  bo  right  or  wrong,  thoJr  persoiu  mny,  in  nil  events,  be  wife,  und  their 
mainti^nanre  not  affected  by  it ;  thot,  lu  long  b«  they  live  virtunu»ly,  and  i»rite 
with  all  due  iuod>?ely  and  good  manners,  and  advnnce  nothing  that  breaks  in 
u[>on  morality  and  governnicnt,  they  may  be  treated  in  all  respect*  as  tho$e  ar^, 
or  ought  to  be,  who  employ  theni»Dlve«  in  any  other  part  of  useful  learning. 

"  I  Hiiiit  add,  let  thorn  be  never  wj  much  in  the  wrong,  I  can  npprelivnd  no 
d»np>r  from  it  to  the  'hurch  ;  or  that  the  errors  of  a  few  men  can  have  any 
(lontidorable  influence  in  opposition  to  a  great  body  of  a  vigilant  and  learned 
clergy,  who  will  he  always  able  and  re«<ly  to  defend  the  received  notion*,  if 
they  can  be  defended  ;  and,  if  they  cuunot,  it  niunt  be  allowed  thoy  ought  not. 
But,  if  «ome  iiicoDveniencc»  would  ariae  fruni  the  liberty  1  contend  for,  tbay 
are  nothirig  in  conipariHin  of  thofte  that  must  follow  fi-om  the  want  of  it. 

"Till  there  in  such  a  liberty  ntlowvd  to  clorgjmcn  ;  till  there  is  such  a  se- 
curity for  their  reputation*,  fortunes,  and  persons  ;  I  fear  I  must  add,  till  to 
difficult  a  study  nic-ei^  wilh  jitroportlonable  encouragement,  it  is  imposaiWe  » 
aloeera,  impartinl.  nnd  laboriauR  application  to  it  vhould  generally  prevail.  And, 
till  it  does,  it  in  us  impoasibl*;  the  ijicriptures  Bhould  be  well  understood  ;  and, 
till  they  are,  they  are  a  rule  of  faith  in  name  only.  For  it  is  not  the  word*  of 
Scripture,  but  the  «>nfl«,  which  is  the  rule;  and,  mv  far  as  that  is  not  undcf 
■tood,  so  far  the  Scriptures  are  not  our  rule,  whatever  we  pretend,  but  the 
sense  that  men  have  put  on  them  ;  men  fallible  as  ourselves,  and  who  were  by 
no  moans  so  well  furnished  as  the  learned  at  present  are  with  the  proper  hdpa 
to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture.  And  while  wo  take  the  8cni>e  of  the 
Scriptures  in  this  manner  upon  content,  and  see  not  with  our  own  eyes,  we  in- 
■ensibly  relapse  into  the  principles  of  Popery,  and  give  up  the  only  ground  ou 
which  we  can  ju*tifT  our  separation  from  the  Church  of  Uomc.  It  was  a  right 
to  study  and  judge  of  the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  that  our  first  Refomiera 
asserted  with  xo  good  effect;  and  their  successors  ran  defend  their  adherence 
to  them  on  no  other  principle. 

"  If,  linen,  we  are  coricerued  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  further  than  Id 
words  ;,  if  we  in  earnest  lltlnk  them  the  only  rule  of  faith,  let  us  act  as  if  we 
thought  BO.  Let  us  heartily  enrourage  a  free  and  impartial  study  of  them  ;  let 
us  lay  aside  that  malii^nnnt,  orbitrary,  persecuting,  ropish  npirit ;  let  us  put 
no  fetters  on  men's  understandings,  nor  any  otlier  bounds  to  their  inquiries  but 
what  God  and  Truth  have  set.  Let  us,  if  we  would  not  give  up  the  Protestant 
principle,  that  the  Scriptures  are  plain  and  clear  in  the  necessary  articlea,  de« 
clare  nothing  to  be  necoasury  but  what  is  clvarly  revealed  in  them." 

In  Scotland  the  clergy  have  even  far  ten  freedom  of  thought  and  teaching 
Ihnn  their  brethren  in  Knglund;  being  liable,  for  slight  deviations  from  the 
opinions  of  the  Westminster  divines  ujion  dark  metaphysical  (voints  in  theology, 
to  be  ejected  from  their  livings,  nnd  reihiced  to  beggary  and  disgrace.  It  is  not 
many  yean*  since  a  learned  and  thoughtful  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
— respected  and  beloved  by  his  Hock,  and  a  diligent  performer  of  bis  pastoral 
duties  -was  deposed  for  ticiug  guilty,  in  an  anonymous  book,  of  an  alleged  de- 
viation of  this  kind.  1  admit  that  in  K^stablisbed  Churches  soia«  declaration  of 
belief  is  indispensable,  nnd  must  be  enforced  ;  but  such  events  are  calculated  to 
raise  the  questions,  Whether  the  standards  of  our  Church  are  not  ncedlewly 
minute  *  and.  Whether  Stale-paid  (.'hurches  in  which  men  of  only  one  favoured 
theological  denomination  are  permitted  to  share  in  the  emolumenta,  and  thisoo 
the  condittoD  of  being  fettered  by  a  creed,  ought  to  exist  at  all  t 

See  also  AiThdeacon  Ulackburne's  Conj'fttional ;  Bishop  Law's  Contici*ra- 
tiotu  on  the  Propritty  of  Rt quiring  a  Subicriftion  to  Articlet  of  Faith  ;  Paley's 
Jkfincc  of  that  work  ;  Meadley'g  ift7iwir$  of  Palttj,  pp.  88.  141,  369,  2a  cd. ; 
Bishop  Wat'on's  Mitafllxnto-at  Tract*,  Preface  to  Theologifal  Tracti,  and  Ante' 
dot**  of  hit  Life;  the  EJin.  Jlcvitw,  vol.  xxs.,  p.  236,  and  vol.  xliv.,  p.  604;  a 
quotation  from  Dr  Taylor  of  Norwich,  in  the  Knajelopaedia  liritaHnifa,  7th*d., 
vol.  xii.,p.  231 ;  the  conclusion  of  the  iirticleTobiiKATioN,  ib.,  v«d.  jtxi.,  p.  32;J ; 
KOd  the  works  ntcntiuncd  ante,  pp,  47,  114,  llo,  in  the  notes. 
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lingly  yiotil,  yea  assert,  aa  a  necessary  truth,  tlmt  as  our  kuowldge  (at 
its  best  iu  this  world)  is  imperfect  (for  we  know  but  in  part),  so  it 
ought  to  1)0  our  (lesirf^  and  nndcavour  to  grow  in  tho  kiiowli'ilge  of"  (he 
mind  of  Christ,  to  fallmv  on  to  know  the  Lord,  to  seek  after  inor<!  and 
more  light,  '  For  the  pafli  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  liglit,  that 
shineth  uiore  and  uiorL'  unto  tJie  pcrlei-t  day.'     (Prov.  iv.  18,  dfi-,)"* 

So  Jilso  Dr  Owen  sfiys: — "  We  dud  in  human  scii'nces,  that  no  abi- 
lity, uo  industry,  no  combination  of  thi>  most  hapt)y  wits  for  tlieir  ini- 
firoveniont  in  former  age?,  liiith  hindered  persons  of  ingennity  and 
earning  in  the  present  day  from  adding  considerably  in  several  kinds 
unto  their  respective  advancement.  Nor  shall  the  sedulity  of  this 
age  iu  the  furtherance  of  these  scienros,  bo  ever  able  to  bring  them  to 
any  such  perfection,  as  to  condemn  suceeedinx  gfnerationB  to  thesJoth- 
ful  and  servile  drudgery  of  tho  more  perusal  of  their  dictates  and  pre- 
scriptions, and  so  W  their  inventions  bMve  to  others  only  tho  use  of  their 
Riemurioij.  If  new  discoveries  are  thus  constantly  making  in  human 
science,  how  much  more  may  we  expect,  that  renewed  resrarches  will 
advance  tho  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  things  of"  God,  whose  stores  are 
absolutely  inexhaustible  in  this  life,  and  whose  depths  can  never  he 
fully  falhoHied."f 

"  It  is  not  denied,"  says  a  yet  more  illuatrioua  contemporary  of 
the  Westminster  divines,  "  Init  gladly  confessed,  we  are  to  send  our 
thanks  and  vows  to  heaven,  louder  than  most  of  nations,  for  that  great 
measure  of  truth  which  we  enjoy,  especially  in  those  main  points  be- 
tween us  and  the  Pope,  with  liis  appurtenances  the  prelates :  but  he 
who  thinks  we  are  to  pitch  our  tent  here,  and  have  attained  tlio  ut- 
most pr(is]»ort  of  refornnition  that  the  mortal  giass  w  herein  Wo  coii- 
teiiiplat«  can  shew  us,  till  we  come  to  beatilic  vision,  that  man  by  this 
very  opinion  declares  that  he  is  yet  far  short  of  truth. "+ 

1  am  afraid  wo  have  amongst  us  not  a  few  nominal  Frotestants,  who, 
if  weighed  in  Milton's  balance,  would  be  found  wanting.  With  them 
it  is  the  summit  of  Christian  duty  to  pitch  their  teuts  where  the  Puri- 
tan camp  of  the  seventecntii  century  continues  (o  stand. 

But  jis  every  attempt  to  iix  religious  opinion  by  means  of  Oonfes- 
sioos  and  Articles  of  Faith  <loe3  violence  to  human  rights  and  human 
nature,  the  consequences,  though  grievous  enough,  inevitably  fall  far 
short  of  the  design  ;  and  by  such  moans  as  these  no  i-eal  uniformity  of 
Itelief  among  Protestants  worthy  of  tho  name  has  ever  been  produced. 

*  George  GSl]»iiiie'B  Treatice  of  MlecplIjiDy  l^ue^tions,  chitp.  x,,  p.  52;  uilit. 
1844.  lie  liowevfT  proceed*  to  qunllfjr  Uii»]il)€r*l  daclnrntion  with  a, but .-—  "  Uul. 
on  the  other  hand,  tho  greatest  deceits  and  dei>lhs  of  Satau  have  bven  brought 
into  the  world  under  the  uauie  or  notion  of  ticw  lighls  ;"  aud  so  on  :  Therofgre 
now  lightM  are  very  uiucb  to  be  suspected,  and  feonie  ofthcin  to  be  forcibly*  ex- 
tinguished— George  tJillesjiie's  party  lieing  the  judges  what  ore  deceits  and 
depth*  of  Satan  in  (heir  neighbours'  ojnnions,  but  no  neiglibour  having  a  right 
to  proDouoce  a  siniiliir  judgment  upon  theirV  !  Among  the  new  lights  which 
they  most  loudly  proclaimed  to  be  of  Satanic  origin,  and,  tut  one  of  th«tn  mya 
(tee  aute,  p.  161),  "contended  fur  t'inquam  pro  arts  ti /ocii,"  wan  the  principle 
of  what  another  of  tbcm  call*  "  pretended  liberty  of  conscience  •,"'  a  principle, 
nevertheletB,  ujK)ti  which  alone  they  couiil  effectually  defend  the  aeparation  of 
their  ancestors  and  theoii-elves  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

t  Preliminary  F.xercitHlions  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  llebrewf^, 
by  John  Owen,  P.D. ;  Preface,  p.  vi. 

J   .Areopngiticn  ;   Milton'*  Prone  Work*,  vol.  ii.,  p.  89. 
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Abiiudaiit  (periiaps  superfluous)  evidence  of  this  has  alroAily  Leon  miI- 
<lucetl  in  these  pages.  Meinhers  of  the  aauw  church  disn^rep  with  each 
otiior  in  opiniwii ;  every  thinking  man,  th<^  riioro  ho  considors,  finds 
the  more  reason  t»  modify  the  traditiuntil  fipininus  of  his  former  s^lf; 
the  prevalent  beliefs  iii  even  freed-l)ounil  churches  vary  from  a>:v 
to  age,  in  spite  of  the  unrhanging  Confessions  to  which  homage  is 
outwardly  paid.  "  Every  age,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  has  had  its  own 
phase  of  liiwught  peculiar  to  itself,  and  when  the  same  words  h»v« 
heen  preserved  in  siu'ces-sivo  periods,  different  meanings  have  heeii 
given  to  them.  One  thotdngical  doj^nm  has  achieve*!  a  day's  triumph 
and  given  way  to  another — even  tlius  '  worlds  on  worlds  Bre  rolling 
ever  from  creation  to  decay,  like  the  hubMes  on  a  rivor,  sparkling, 
bursting,  home  away.'  Have  «)«;  arrived  so  near  the  Truth  that  our 
theology  can  tiever  change  *  Shall  we  say  thought  has  advanced 
until  now,  but  can  take  no  other  ouward  step,  having  measured  the 
entire  nature  of  God  i  Our  forefathers  said  {he  stime  thing.  Thus 
spake  the  priest  of  Jupiter  and  the  prip.st  of  Osiria,  but  the  shrines  of 
their  gods  are  no  more  !  IV hat  reason  have  we  to  believe  ourselves 
more  infallible  than  they  ?  True,  we  have  the  Bible ;  yet  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  our  conventicle  a  man  tuore  learned  perchance  than 
any  of  us,  deduces  quite  different  doctrine  from  that  same  Bible,  and 
claims  for  his  views  the  permanence  we  would  fain  assert  for  our  own."* 

"  Luther  and  Calvin,"  says  l>r  Priestley,  "  reformed  many  abuses, 
especially  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  alst^some  gross  cornip- 
tious  in  doctrine ;  but  they  left  other  things,  of  far  greater  moment, 
just  as  they  found  them.  ...  It  was  great  merit  in  them  to  go 
no  far  as  thty  did,  and  it  is  not  Mcy,  but  we  who  are  to  blame,  if  their 
authority  induce  us  to  go  no  farther.  We  should  rather  imitate  them 
iu  the  boldness  and  spirit  with  which  they  called  in  question,  and 
rectified,  so  many  long-established  errors;  and  availing  oursidvos  of 
their  laboure,  make  further  progres.'*  than  Ihoy  were  able  to  do. 
Little  rea.«ion  have  we  to  allege  their  name,  authority,  and  example, 
when  they  did  a  groat  deal,  and  we  do  nothing  at  all.  In  this,  we 
are  not  imitating  thfw,  but  tliose  who  opposed  and  counteracted  them, 
willing  to  keep  things  as  they  were  ;  among  whom  were  many  excel- 
lent characters,  whose  apprehensions  at  that  day  were  the  very  same 
with  those  of  many  very  good  and  quiet  persons  at  present,  vi/.,  the 
fear  of  movintj  fouintationg,  and  overturning  Christianity  itself.  Their 
fears,  we  are  now  all  sensible,  were  groundless,  and  why  may  not  those 
of  the  present  age  be  so  to(f  T't 

In  such  an  epoch  of  rapidly-extending  mental  activity  as  this,  noate- 
reotypi'd  interpretation  of  Scripture  can  long  maintain  its  ground,  un- 
less it  be  fully  capaVde  of  stauding  the  test  of  reason,  morality,  true 
scholarship,  and  accurate  science.     In  vain  theolo;,'ical  and  ccclesias- 


*  The  l'a«t  and  Kuturo  orchristtaiiity  ;  a  Discourge  by  Hpnry  W.  IVosskey, 
pp.  3,  4.  IJerby,  1851. —  Se<'  also  The  Docay  of  Traditional  Kaith,  and  the  Ue- 
estahllshment  of  Faith  iq»on  Philoaophy,  by  Ilt-ury  lorcon,  A.M.;  London, 
1850;-  and  CatbolicUy  Spiritual  nnd  Intellectual — on  Attempt  at  Vindicating 
the  llarinony  of  F'aith  and  Kauwlrdgo,  by  Tbomns  Wilson,  M.A.,  lat«  Miniator 
uf  tk  Petor'g  Mnnci-oft,  Norwich  ;  London,  1850. 

t  S«»nnon  on  the  IroiMirtarictf  nnd  Kxtent  of  !'"r*c  Inquiry  in  Slattersi  i>f  He. 
iit(iun  ;   PrieHtlcy's  Uisooursei,  p.  Iu7-U.     Uirtningham,  1787. 
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tieal  Antiquaries  in  EDglaiid  and  Scotland  endeavour  to  reanimate 
the  dry  bonos  of  departed  Bystcnis ;  in  vain  they  display  for  our  ac- 
ceptauce  the  tenets,  and  for  our  imitation  the  practices,  of  an  ignorant 
and  superstitious  age.  A  temporary  stnte  of  convulsive  action  may 
lie  pro<luced,  but  the  course  of  nature  cannot  be  resisted  long.  Al- 
ready the  signs  of  a  Third  Refomiation  are  abundantly  visible — a 
Reformation  which  will  at  length,  we  may  hope,  secure  to  every  man 
the  comfortable  exercise  of  his  right  of  private  judgment  in  matt«r8 
nf  faith  and  worship,  and  purge  religion  of  much  that  has  descended 
to  us  from  the  times  of  ilarkuess.  "  We  are  sailing,"  said  the  Rev. 
George  Gilfillan  in  a  recent  lecture  at  Manchester,  "  we  are  sail- 
ing on  unknown  seas ;  but  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  there  is 
land  before  us,  and  that  this  new  land  will  present,  when  wu  reach 
it,  many  of  the  features,  the  landmarks,  and  the  great  outlines  of 
the  past.  The  restlessness  of  the  age  is  evidenced  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  childhood,  in  its  education,  grows  into  youth,  and  youth 
into  manhood  and  old  age  ;  in  the  unexampled  progress  of  mochaui- 
cal  invention  and  science,  and  in  se^'eral  other  obvious  respects. 
The  religious  aspects  of  our  times  seem  at  first  almost  entirely  per- 
plexing and  terrible.  There  are  some  who  persist  in  closing  their 
eyes  to  the  danger  by  which  we  are  surrounded;  but  they  who 
can  abstract  themselves  from  nearer  and  more  clamorous  sounds,  and 
from  the  pleasant  but  partial  prospects  under  their  eyes,  become 
aware  of  many  and  complicated  dangers,  which  seem  deepening  into 
a  crisis,  and  darkening  into  a  noon  of  night,  above  the  clturchos 
of  Christ.  It  requires  no  prophetic  vision  to  see  and  shew  the 
auguries  which  are  so  manifestly  around  us,  of  a  great  coming  re- 
ligious revolution.  The  symptoms  of  this  include  the  general  in- 
definite panic  of  apprehension  which  prevails  ; — the  increase  of  a 
determined  spirit  of  doubt  among  many  classes  of  men  ; — the  spread 
of  Popery,  the  going  forth  of  which  beast  of  darkness  is  itself  a  proof 
that  there  is  night  at  hand  ; — the  re -agitation  of  many  iiuejstions  which 
iu  general  belief  were  supposed  to  be  settled  for  over; — the  tremulous 
and  uncertain  stat*  of  many  churches; — the  gradual  breaking  up  of 
the  bandi  of  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  ; — nprisc  of  a  stern  indi- 
vidualism and  a  formal  habit  of  analysis,  which  takes  nothing  on 
trust ; — the  eagerness  with  vvbich  innovation  is  welcomed  -,' — the  hurry 
of  the  weak  to  plunge  into  the  amis  of  implicit  faith,  of  Sow  infidelity, 
or  of  hardened  indifference  ; — the  listening  attitude  iu  which  the 
stronger  stand; — the  politician  listening  for  his  'coming  man;'  the 
ntudent  of  morels  and  mind  for  his  new  Plato  ;  and  the  religious 
thinker  for  his  new  teacher,  if  not  for  his  old  one  back  again,"  Hav- 
ing thus  shewn  the  ilnrk  siile  of  the  picture,  the  lecturer  (iiriied  the 
other  side  to  his  audience.  "  First,"  he  said,  "we  must  nut  cimfound 
the  battlements  of  Christ ianity  with  Christianity  itself.  The  incor- 
]ioration»  of  our  ruJtgiou  are  l»iit  battlenvents ;  let  them  fall  whenever 
they  please,  Popery  in  another  Imttleitient,  still  more  rotten,  and  reel- 
ing to  itji  downfall.  Tjct  it  fiill  vviirnever  God  pleases.  Our  creeds, 
excellent  as  they  are,  ami  in  ttit-  main  true, — our  ecclesiastical  organ- 
isations, powerful  a.s  thoy  still  sc'*^<n»,— even  the  office  of  thf  ministry, 
deservedly  honoured  as  it  still  is, —and  even  our  external  ividences, 
convincing  as  lliey  sppm,^tlieKo  are  all   but    baltlomontR,  and   not 
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Chriatiainty  ;  anU  ilioiigli  llit'y  wer«  all  igiioretl  to-morrow,  she  wuuld 
remain  untouched, — her  dofti  ines,  her  fasts,  htT  text-book,  hor  spirit, 
her  bk'Ased  hope,  would  still  remain  ;  for  they  belong  to  the  iui- 
porishablp,  the  infinite,  and  tht"  divino."* 

In  a  sermon  lately  publiiliwi  by  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, the  necessity  of  a  new  Roformation  is  honestly  acknowledged  : — 

*'  The  outward  form  of  Truth,"  says  he,  "  clianpes, — the  scieuce  of 
theology  grows  and  expands,  and  8uit^  itself,  liberally,  to  a  more 
enlightened  and  liberal  ago.  The  theological  clothing  that  suited 
Kurope, — as  a  child,  a  lioy,  a  youth, —  in  the  first,  fifth,  twelfth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  will  not  suit  Europe,  as  a  man,  in  the  nineteenth. 
Truth,  therefore,  must  now  assume  another  form,  so  a£  to  be  fit  cloth- 
ing for  the  ex]»anding  Church  of  the  future  ;  and  so,  as  in  times 
past,  it  may  be  now.  during  the«e  transition  perio<ls,  that  the  Church 
of  the  future,  and  the  theological  teaching  of  the  fntnrc,  may  be  as 
much  altered  from  our  present  notions  of  things,  as  waa  the  Chiuxh 

*  fiocture  On  tin*  G«»npr»l  C'hnractoriatics  and  Pro§pect8  of  tlie  Preient  Age, 
rnjHirtf-d  in  the  Mikncln'sUr  Kxuminer,  Nov.  17,  1852. 

Few  of  cither  the  clergy  or  ihe  laity  look  the  facts  in  th*'  fiwo  with  the  coar«ge 
of  Mr  (iiltillan.  liut — in  the  wortU  of  Mr  Helpti — "accortliikg  to  th«  aaoMl 
i-our*o  of  hiiTuan  aflkini,  unmo  criHis  will  probably  occur  which  nuWdy  furesees, 
nn<l  then  in>-u  will  be  obliged  to  «peak  and  act  boldly.  It  behoves  tbem  to  be- 
think  thefiiitclv«A,  from  time  to  time,  of  whither  thcv  ana  lending  itt  these  all- 
iiiiporlant  matters." — {Vtymyuniont  of  my  Solitude,  p,  237.) 

All  able  writer  in  the  WwimituKr  lifvinv  for  July  1852,  »»y»; — "It  Is  tb« 
vaintiit  of  hopes,  that  a  body  of  clergy,  brought  up  to  the  culture  of  the  r>ine- 
leenth  century,  con  abide  by  tlie  t'hriNtittnity  of  tho  sixteonth  or  of  the  second: 
if  thcjf  may  not  preserve  it*  essence  by  translation  into  other  forms  of  thought, 
llii'y  will  abandon  it,  in  proportion  as  they  are  clear-sighted  and  veracious,  iw 
<i  dinlect  grown  obsolete.  The  number  accordingly  is  ct)Q»tantly  increasing,  in 
vvcry  college  capable  of  training  a  rich  Intellect,  of  candidates  for  the  niicistry, 
farced  by  their  doubts  into  l»y  professions,  and  carrying  thither  the  powerful 
influence,  in  the  snme  directioD,  of  learning  and  ncconiiilishment.  The  higher 
ofHces  of  education  are,  to  no  slight  extent,  in  the  hands  of  these  deserters  uf  the 
church  :  and  through  the  tutor  in  the  family,  or  the  matiter  in  the  school,  or  the 
professor  in  the  lecture-rootn,  contact  and  sy  in  put  by  are  eslablithc'd  between 
the  best  portion  of  the  new  generation  and  a  kind  of  thought  and  culture  with 
which  the  authorised  theology  cannot  co-exist,  College  friendships,  foreign 
travel,  current  literature,  familiarise  nil  educated  young  men  with  the  pbeno* 
incnon  of  scepticism,  and  in  a  way  mo»t  likely  to  disenchant  it  of  ii4  terror*. 
Thus  by  innumerable  channels  it  enters  the  middle  cla»i>  at  the  intellertunl  end 
of  their  life ;  assuming  in  general  the  form  of  historic  and  critical  doubt ;  wbllA 
from  below,  from  the  classes  bora  and  bred  anitd  the  whirl  of  machinery,  and 
shaped  Lu  their  very  imagination  by  the  tyranny  of  the  power-loom,  it  pushes 
up  in  the  ruder  form  of  material  fatalism. '^ — (P.  174.^ 

This  I  believe  to  be  a  true  representation  of  the  facts.     Many  will  d<-p1ore 

tiium;  but  so  far  us  the  opinions  renounced  are  false,  and  those  adopted  true, 

tliere  is  much  reason   to  rejoice.      Heaides,  we  may  draw  cumfort  from  a  re- 

Ib'ction  of  Mr  Oilfillan,  in  the  lecture  above  quoted,  that  "out  of  the  severe 

lifting  t\hich  Christianity  is  enduring,  nothing  but  good  can  come:  let  theaifX- 

ing  go  on  fearlessly."     Whoever  desires  to  stop  it,  either  insults  Truth  by  itnn- 

giniiig  that  she  cunnot  keep   her  ground  in  a  free  and  opon  encounter,  or  is 

secretly  conscious  that  he  and  Truth  are  opposed  to  each  other. 

"  For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering  side 

Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrcment; 

And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop,  from  •whence 

The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us." 

Firit  Part  of  K.  Nenni  l\'.,  .\ct  iv..  H>\  I. 
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of  the  Refurmatioii  from  the  Churcli  of  the  dark  Ages,  or  that  again 
from  the  Churcli  of  I'eter  an<i  Paul. 

"  Now  we  have  hinted  at  these  things  to  ^lard  you  against  a  pre- 
valent sophism,  viz.,  that  Truth  dovelops  and  expands  just  as  a.  seed, 
a  blade,  a  st-alk,  and  an  ear  i)f  i-urii.  Not  bo,  however.  Theology 
does  80,  The  outward  roniis  of  Truth  change,  juat  £is  that  Truth,  iu 
its  journey  down  the  stream  of  tiinr>,  comes  into  contact  with  dirtorent 
Bcieucos,  and  races,  and  litoratures.  But  Truth  itself  ehan^oa  not. 
Unalterable  Truth, — evanescent,  changing  Form.  The  form  of 
Truth  amongst  the  Fatheia  of  the  first  centuries,  and  amongst  the 
schoolmen  of  tire  middle  ages,  and  at  the  Reformation,  and  now,  lias 
always  been  tlitferent ;  aud  heuco  we  say,  uucliaiigeable  Truth,  but 
changeable  Forms.  You  cannot  chemically  decompose  or  analyse 
Truth.  You  cannot,  as  in  the  machinery  of  a  watch,  take  its  parta 
separate,  and  tlicn  unite  ibem  together.  It  is  unchangeable,  indi- 
visible, and  perfect  as  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles—'  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  for  ever.' 

"  True,  our  ideas  of  Truth  may  be  larger  to-day  than  yesterday. 
Onr  vision  may  be  clearer  to-day,  and  vve  may  see  a  broader  field  of 
Truth.  But  the  change  here  is  not  iu  the  Truth  itself;  it  is  in  our 
vision — in  our  mode  of  perceiving  the  Truth.  So  in  like  manner,  it 
may  be,  that  the  Chnrrh  of  tho  fourth  century  had  a  clearer  vibioii 
of  the  Truth  than  the  Churcli  uf  the  lirst  century,— that  the  Church 
of  the  Reformation  had  a  clearer  virion  of  the  Truth  than  the  Church 
of  the  dark  ages;  and  again,  that  the  Church  of  our  Jay  has  a  clearer 
vision  of  the  Truth  tlinn  onr  own  Fathers,  two  centuries  ckjo,  as  when,  with 
tlie  (/rowing  enliffhtrnmtut  and  proi/ress  of  the  arts  and  scietu^es,  lee  now 
Me  neio  forms  of  Truth,  esprrialli/  situx  astronomy  and  ffeoloijy,  as  sciences^ 
han  assumed  a  I'r.rftrt  form.  All  this  is  true  in  reference  to  the  co- 
vering that  Truth  assumes,  in  reference  to  its  theology,  as  different 
applications  of  the  Truth  titke  place  ;  but  the  dilfereucc  is  only  iu 
the  application  of  it,  not  in  the  Truth  itself."* 

Here  the  diatiuctiun  between  God's  Truth  and  Man's  Truth  is  ex- 
cellently illustrated,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  represented  in 
its  true  light,  a&  wisdom  which  may  have  occasionally  misled  us,  by 
representing  "evanescent,  changing /''ornis  of  Truth"  aa  Truth  itself. 
Lot  us  then  endeavour  to  separate,  as  wo  best  may,  the  Form  from 
the  SulkStancc.  Lot  us  make  use  of  that  reason  and  conscience  which, 
having  been  given  us,  must  have  been  intended  to  be  employed. 
These  are  "  the  caudle  of  the  Lord"  within  us  ;  the  "Divine  monitors 
by  which,"  says  Dr  Beat  tie,  "  a  wise  man  is  to  juilge  even  of  religion 
itself,  and  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  tu  disobey,  (lnnigli  an  angel  troin 
heaven  should  command  him."f     If  the  God  who  implanted  in  us 

•  Truth  :  •«  Distinguished  from  Modern  Infidelity  nnd  Popery.  A  Scmion 
prrachoil  by  the  Kev.  William  (iraham,  Newliaven,  on  w-parnle  evenings,  In 
.<5outh  Leith,  nnd  St  Andrew's,  fcldlnburgh.  1851.  I'p.  TJ,  13.— ■' The  Tapsl 
AggrcMion"  wjis  the  ucca«iuu  which  cailed  forth  thin  iliricoitrtie. 

t  Easny  on  Truth,  Part  I.,  ch.  it.,  Beet.  iii. — To  the  similar  posmtgca  formerly 
quoted  with  respect  to  the  authority  of  reason  and  conscience  {mn  pp.  202  ri  H'j.) 
may  be  added  the  following  obiivrvntious  of  Sir  .Inmos  Mackint4>sli,  in  lii«  ait- 
niirable  Diteonrst  i^n  tht  Study  oj  the  Law  of  future  and  AViriVnn.  t^peaking  of 
the  law  of  nature,  he  i«ay»;  — "  It  may  with  xuffirient  correctni***,  or  al  Icafi 
l>y  an  eaxy  roetnphur,  he  called  n  '  tuw,'  innsmucli  n«  it  is  a  MUpreine,  iiivu- 
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thusti  monitors  ia  wiao  and  gaud,  we  have  the  strungest  grounds  for 
reliance,  that,  by  observing  and  following  their  admonitions  as  far  as 
our  several  abilities  and  opportunities  enable  us  to  hear  and  under- 
stand theui,  we  shall  not  by  our  inevitable   errors  incur  the   dis- 

rUble,  ami  uncontrollable  rale  of  conduct  to  all  men,  of  which  thf>  violntion  it 
ftvangvd  by  nttur&l  punishment*,  which  necettftriJy  flow  from  the  confltitatioii 
of  tbingB,  and  srA  ai  fixed  and  inevitable  aa  th«  order  of  nature.  It  15  'lAr 
tat»  of  naturt,'  becatue  ita  general  precepU  are  esaentiallj  adapted  to  promote 
the  happlopsB  of  man,  as  long  as  he  remaiui  a  being  of  the  nme  nature  with 
which  he  i«  at  preeent  endowed,  Or,  in  other  words,  %»  long  as  he  continue*  to 
l)«  a  man,  in  all  the  variety  of  tiioeii,  place*,  and  circum<itances,  in  which  he 
has  boon  known,  or  can  bo  ima|fined  to  exiit  :  becauM  it  i*  discoverable  bjr 
niitural  reaaoo,  and  suitable  to  our  natural  constitution  ;  because  \t»  fitncw  and 
wisdom  are  founded  on  the  general  nature  of  human  W'iiigs,  and  not  on  any  of 
those  temporary  and  accidental  xituatiobs  in  which  they  may  be  ploced.  It  is 
with  still  more  propriety,  and  indeed  with  the  highest  strictness,  and  the  most 
perfect  accuracy,  considered  ss  a  law,  when,  according  to  those  just  and  mag- 
nificent views  which  philosophy  and  religion  open  to  us  of  the  government  of 
the  world,  it  is  rt-ocived  and  reverenced  as  the  sacred  code,  promulgated  by  the 
great  Legislator  of  the  Universe  for  the  guidance  of  Hii)  creatures  to  happi- 
ness, guarded  and  enforced,  as  our  own  experience  umy  inform  us,  by  the  penal 
sanctions  of  shame,  of  remorse,  of  infamy,  and  of  rainery  ;  and  still  farther  en- 
forci^d  by  the  reasonable  expectation  of  yet  more  awful  penalties  in  a  future 
and  more  permanent  state  of  existence.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  the  law  of 
nature  under  thif«  full,  mature,  and  perfect  idea  of  its  high  origin  and  tran- 
scendent dignity,  that  calleil  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  greatest  men  skod  the 
grertteat  writers  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  in  those  lubllme  descrlptloos, 
where  tbey  hnve  exhausted  all  the  powers  of  language,  and  surpassed  oil  the 
other  exertions,  even  of  their  own  eloquence,  in  the  display  of  the  beauty  and 
majesty  of  this  sovereign  and  immutable  law.  It  is  of  tliis  Uw  that  Cicero  has 
spoken  in  so  many  parts  of  his  writings,  not  only  with  all  the  splendour  and 
copiousness  of  eloquence,  but  with  the  sensibility  of  a  man  of  virtue,  and  with 
the  gravity  and  comprehension  of  a  philosopher.*  It  is  of  this  law  that  Hooker 
speaks  in  so  sublime  a  strain  : — '  Of  law,  no  less  can  be  said,  than  that  her  seat 
'  is  the  boeom  of  Ood,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world  ;  all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  the  greatest  as  not 
exempted  from  her  power  ;  both  angels  and  in«^n,  and  creatures  of  what  condi- 
tion soever,  though  each  In  different  sort  and  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform 
consent  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy.'— ( A'cr/M.  Pot,  book  1. 
in  the  conclusion.) 

"  Let  not  those,  who,  to  use  the  language  of  the  same  Hooker, '  talk  of  truth,' 
without  '  ever  sounding  the  depth  from  whence  it  springeth,'  hastily  take  it 
for  granted,  that  these  great  masters  of  elo<)uence  and  reason  were  led  astray, 
by  the  specious  delusions  of  mysticism,  fram  the  sober  consideration  of  the  true 
grounds  of  morality  in  the  nature,  necessities,  and  interests  of  man.  They 
studied  and  taught  the  principles  of  morals ;  but  they  thought  it  still  more  ne- 
CM—ry,  and  more  vrise,  a  much  nobler  task,  nod  more  becoming  a  trac  pbUo- 
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•  "  '  Est  quldem  vera  lex,  recta  ratio,  natartt  ton^^mou,  diftiss  III  'luinca.  constants 
scnipltcrmi.  qua>  vocrt  od  oAduro  Jubeado,  vctandu  k  Aitoda  deterreat,  <|uin  Umen  Urque 
proboi  frustra  Jubet  aut  retat,  ncque  iuiprubos  jiibuiKto  sitt  vetando  movot.  Huic  lr(i 
nw)ue  obrogsri  fas  est.  nsijue  dcrogari  ex  liac  alii}uiil  lu-i-l.  miiuc  tola  nbroi^ri  potest. 
Mee  T«rO  aut  |i«r  senalum  aut  per  populum  I'llri  line  lege  pos^uoiut.  Nnjuti  est  qoiereTi- 
du*  vxplanalor  nut  inlvrprci  rjui  aUu*.  Nor  crit  alia  Iti  Koinitt,  atiK  .\lh<'niA.  alia  iiiiiic. 
alia  poithac.  »c<l  L-t  oinupa  gruu*  et  omiii  tcnipon-  uns  lex  i-t  sdnpltvm.i.  et  immortallt 
cofltiiiebit,  unus<jn«  erit  cominunt*  quasi  magiiter  ct  imperutur  umnium  Duus.  tito  legi* 
huju*  iarcntur.  disceptalor.  lulor,  oui  qui  dod  pai'vtiil  ifiit  w/uyict  <i  rtatunim  hominii  n*. 
pernahiluT,  atquc  hoc  ip«a  luct  maxima*  praitaa  ctiAmai  cutera  tuppliria  quic  pulaninr 
elTiiBorit.'-t/'iMym.,  lib.  hi.,  Cietr.  <U  Ji^cpubl.  ti/iu/i  Luclant.') 

"  It  U  lmpi:>Mible  to  read  luch  prvcioui  ffsifTOcnti  t»ilhmit  doplfrrin?  Ihr  lo»»  of  a  nork 
whirl),  for  lliv  iKHtiflt  of  nil  KrnrritlloiM.  jA.m/.i  hnio  htvn  ItntnoHnl." 
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pluasiire  of  tliat  Heavenly  FallitT  who  knows  our  fViiilty,  ami  i-iiii- 
uot  expect  to  n^aji  whuru  Ho  hiia  tiut  sown,*  It  was  hy  tlio  fren  nse 
of  reason  that  Lutlier  and  hia  colleajiuea  brought  down  tlif  ilocti-inus 
uf  Trausubstautiatiot),  ludulgeiu-es,  Absolutiou,  and  Papal  luJ'ullibi- 

topber,  to  inspire  men  with  a  love  aod  reverence  for  ^irtue.t  Thejr  were  not 
contented  with  olomcntary  speculations.  They  examined  the  foundations  of 
our  duty,  but  they  folt  and  cheriehud  a  moat  natural,  a  mo*t  ocemly,  a  moat  ra- 
tional cnthusiaeim,  when  tlicy  cuntenipUted  the  m»jettie  edifice  which  is  reared 
on  the«e  solid  foundationR.  They  devoted  the  higheiit  exertions  of  their  mind 
to  spread  that  beneficent  enthumnsm  amon/;  men.  They  consecrated  aa  a  ho- 
mage to  virtue  thp  most  perfect  fruits  of  their  genius.  If  these  grand  senti- 
ments of  '  the  good  and  fair"  have  sonietimea  prevented  them  from  delivering 
Ote  principles  of  ethics  with  the  nakcdneM  and  liry  ncas  of  science  ;  at  lrai*t,  we 
must  own  that  they  have  chosen  the  hetter  part;  that  tbey  have  preferred  vir- 
tuous feeling  to  moral  theory,  and  practical  beneHt  to  speculative  exactness. 
Perhaps  these  wise  men  may  have  supposed  that  the  minute  dissection  and 
anatomy  of  Virtue  might,  to  the  Ill-judging  eye,  weaken  the  charm  uf  her 
beauty."— (Pp.  10-lfi  ;  fd.  1835.) 

•  ••  No  man  is  bound  to  do  more  than  his  best ;  no  man  is  bound  to  have  an 
excellent  undcrstnnding,  or  to  bo  infallible,  or  to  be  wiser  than  he  can  ;  for 
these  are  things  that  are  nut  in  hi«  choice,  and  therefore  not  a  matter  of  a  law, 
nor  sabject  to  reward  and  punishment.''— (  TWylor't  Liberty  of  Prophet jfin<f,  Epistle 
Dedicatory.) 

Again  : — "  Although  every  man  is  tmund  to  follow  his  guide,  unless  he  be- 
lieves bis  guide  to  mislead  him  ;  yet  when  be  see*  renson  against  his  guidp,  it 
l»  beat  to  follow  hia  reason  :  for  though  in  this  he  may  fall  into  error,  }'et  he 
will  escape  the  «in ;  be  may  do  violence  to  truth,  but  never  to  his  own  con- 
acience  ;  and  an  honest  error  is  hetter  than  an  hypocritical  profession  of  truth, 
or  a  violent  luxation  of  the  understanding,  since  if  he  retains  his  honesty  and 
•impiicity,  he  cunnot  err  in  a  matter  of  faith  or  absolute  neee»«lty  ;  God's  good- 
Deas  bath  secured  all  honest  and  careful  persons  from  that :  for  other  things, 
be  must  follow  the  best  guides  he  can,  and  he  cannot  be  obliged  to  follow  better 
than  God  hath  given  him." — (lb-,  Sect,  ix.) 

Dr  South  puta  this  Protestant  doctrine  into  still  stronger  language.  lit* 
says: — 

"  If  it  be  here  demanded,  whether  a  man  may  not  remain  ignorant  of  liis 
duty,  after  be  baa  used  (be  utniot«t  means  tij  inform  himself  of  it^  I  unKwer, 
that  so  much  of  duty  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  save  him,  he  sliall,  upon  the 
use  of  such  a  course,  come  to  know  ;  and  that  which  he  continues  ignorant  of, 
having  done  the  utmost  lying  in  his  power  that  he  might  not  be  ignorant  of  it, 
■hall  never  damn  him.  Whirh  ikSHertion  is  proved  thus:  The  g05p<-I  damns  no- 
body for  being  ignorant  of  that  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  know  ;  but  that  which 
upon  tbe  improvement  of  a  man's  utmoot  poxvcr  he  cannot  know,  he  is  not  ob- 
liged to  know  ;  for  that  otherwise  he  would  l>e  obliged  to  an  impossibility  ; 
sineu  that  which  is  out  of  tlie  compass  of  any  man's  power,  ia  to  that  man  im- 
|iossible. 

"  He,  therefore,  who  exerts  all  the  j>owers  and  faculties  of  his  soul,  ntid  plies 
all  means  and  opportunities  in  the  search  of  truth  which  God  has  vouchsafed 
him,  may  rest  upon  the  judgment  of  hit  cnnxcience  so  informed,  aa  a  warrant- 
able guide  of  those  actions  which  he  mu«t  account  to  d'o'l  fur.  And  if,  by  fol- 
lowing such  a  guide,  he  falls  into  the  ditch,  the  ditch  shall  never  drown  him. 
or  if  it  should,  the  man  peri^huH  not  by  bin  sin,  but  by  his  misfortune.  In  a 
word,  he  who  endeavours  to  know  the  utmost  of 
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1  prac- 


I  "  '  Age  Ttn'i  urbibus  cou>tltuli«  ut  fidein  colerr  tt Ju»tiliiiui  n-liiii-re'liM-en-nt  el  uhb 
psuxnt  iuA  vuluiitat*  L-onf^ucot'erriit.  ac  unn  niudu  Intuirct  ex<'i|il«ii>liii  cumniuiiis  coniuiodi 
mu'A  >cd  etiam  vilam  nmitlrndam  rxUttiDarral  ;  qui  (nudriii  flvri  potuki  iiUi  homltii't  la 
qua)  nitiiMie  inTeni»-><-nl  rioqurntill  (XTSuKfler*  poliiiuent.*  (Ctf.  *U  Inv.  Rfi^t.,  lih.  i.  in 
pr<i<km.y' 
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Hty,  firom  their  position  among  Triitlis  universally  reputed  in  West- 
ern Kuropi!  to  be  (lod's.  In  this  ape,  the  qiiestiou  presses,  "  What 
diH*trine8  must  how  desctind  from  the  high  place  where,  for  centuriea 
past,  tbey  have  stood?"     It  hs  a  question  more  easily  aaked  than 

Uiw  the  utmo«t  tbut  hu  known,  hac  the  equity  and  goodness  of  the  great  Ood  loj 
■tend  u  a  mighty  wnH'or  rampiirt  betwe«n  him  and  damnation,  for  any  error 
or  infirmities  which  the  frailty  of  bis  condition  has  invincibly,  and  therefbri ' 
incutpnbly,  expos«*l  bini  to. 

"  And  if  a  conscience  thus  qualified  and  informed,  be  not  the  measure  by  which 
a  man  may  take  a  true  estimate  of  his  absolution  before  the  tribunal  of  God, 
all  the  understanding  of  human  nature  cannot  find  out  any  ground  fur  the  sin- 
ner to  pitch  the  sole  of  his  foot  upon,  or  rest  his  consrienci?  with  any  assurance, 
but  is  left  in  the  plunge  of  infinite  doubts  and  uncertainties,  suspicions  and  mis- 
givings, both  as  to  the  measures  of  his  present  duty,  and  the  final  issues  of  his 
future  reward."— (&m.o»j,  by  Robert  youth,  D.D.,  vol.  i.,  p.  373 ;  ed.  1843.) 

Whoever  disputes  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  here  expressed,  and  at  tba 
same  time  denies  either  the  existence  of  an  infallible  living  guide  to  religious 
truth,  or  the  infallibility  of  bis  own  judijtncnt  in  distinguishing  who  tbat  guide 
is,  takes  up  a  position  which  cannot  but  be  most  uncomfortable  to  him$tlf,  if  ho 
is  capable  of  logical  reasoning,  and  nut  wholly  besottod  with  spiritual  prido. 

For  additional  observationx  on  ttii!:  subject,  see  Taylor's  Dnctor  DubUantiumf 
It.  1.,  eh.iv.,  Kule  i.\.,  §  (i,  7,  8  ;  and  il.  IV.,  ch.  i.,  Kulev. ;  in  lis  TlVX-4,  vols.  xiJ 
and  xiii.;-  his  Via  JnuUii/entiit,  lu  vol.  vi.; — (."hillingworihs  Rtli-jion  uj Pr^ 
U$tant*  n  .S.ifc  Way  to  Salvatioi,,  ch.  ii.,  §  104,  l:i7, 152  ;  and  ch.  iii.,  §  14,  52; 
— Milton's  TrfatUt  on  Chrittian  Kuctrinf,  p.  514  ;  — his  tract  0/  True  IMijioH, 
dm.,  in  Prcie  Workt,  vol.  li.,  p.  61 1 ; — Le  Clerc's  Trtatite  on  the  Proper  Choiet  of 
a  Relipioni  Creed,  a>non</  the  Variout  Opinion*  of  Christian  Di»pttt<tnt»,  Sect,  v., 
entitled,  '^  Krror,  and  even  Sin  resulting  from  Error,  may  fin<l  Favour  and  For- 
giveness from  God,  but  Hypocrisy  never  can  '."  (appended  to  Dr  Spencer 
Madan's  Translation  of  Grotius  On  the  Truth  of  Chrisiianirii,  London,  1814, 
p.  251^; — Locke's  Common-{)lacii  liuuk,  quoted  in  his  Li/t  by  Lord  King, 
vol,  ii.,  p.  75,  2d  ed.  (part  of  tlie  passage  is  in  Chambers's  Uitl.  of  Enf).  Lit., 
vol.  j.,  p.  615) ; —Chandler's  Plain  litaton*  for  being  a  Christian,  in  Watson's 
Cull,  of  Thtolopical  Tracli,  vol.  iii.,  p.  481 ; — Dr  Prieatley's  Sermon  on  the  Im- 
portance of  Free  Inquiry,  in  his  IMttoumri  (1787),  pp.  154,  ltJ4; — Bailey's 
tUtayt  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth,  A'c,  pp.  00,  89,  91,  99  ; — and  liogers's  Rtaiim 
and  Faith,  ihr.ir  Claiuif  ami  Con/ielt,  p.  ii'Ji. 

The  sentiments  of  Chillingworth,  esprcssed  in  the  passages  above  referred  to, 
are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  those  of  Taylor  and  South.  They  are  repeated 
with  chamctcri»tic  liveliness  in  a  little  piece  of  his,  entitled,  "  Reasons  against' 
Popery  ;  in  a  Letter  from  Mr  William  Chillingworth  to  his  friend  Mr  Lewger, 
persuading  him  to  return  to  his  Mother  the  Church  of  Kugland  from  the  corrupt 
f'hurch  of  Rome."  Lewger  hud  written  to  him  with  an  utfected  gtrangeDess, 
renouncing  in  amanneirall  relation  to  him  ;  and  he  thu6expostulate<i  in  reply  : — 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mr  Lewger,  free  yourself  from  this  blind  zeal,  at  least  for 
a  little  apace,  and  consider  with  reason  and  moderation  what  .strange  crime  you 
can  charge  mo  with,  thnt  should  deserve  tliis  strange  wage,  einpcciully  from  you. 
Is  it  a  crime  with  all  my  understanding  to  endeavour  to  find  your  religion  true 
and  to  make  raysfilf  ■  believer  of  it,  and  not  to  be  able  to  do  so  ?  Is  it  a  crime 
to  employ  all  my  reason  upon  the  juMtification  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman 
(.'burch  ;  and  to  find  It  impossible  to  be  justified  !  I  will  call  God  to  witness, 
who  knows  my  heart  better  than  you  do,  that  1  have  evened  the  scale  of  my 
judgment  as  much  as  possibly  I  could,  and  have  not  willingly  allowed  one  grain 
of  worldly  motives  on  cither  fiAe,  but  have  weighed  tho  reasons  for  your  re- 
ligion, oud  agulnst  it,  with  «uch  indifference,  as  if  there  were  nothing  in  the 
world  but  God  iind  myself;  and  is  it  my  fault  that  the  scale  goes  down  which 
hath  the  most  weight  in  it^ — that  the  building  falLx  that  hath  a  false  founda- 
tion i  Have  Tou  such  power  over  your  own  understanding,  that  you  can  be- 
lieve what  you  please,  though  you  see  no  reason  t — or  that  you  can  stispend 
your  belief,  when  you  see  reason  i     If  you  hare,  1  pray  for  old  friendship's 


answered,  and  whk-h  no  man,  or  cullectiou  of  moii,  iis  uutitttid  to 
answer  imperiously.  Eai'h  of  Uis  must  answer  it  for  himself,  or  choose 
his  own  advisers ;  and  if,  ia  ttio  answers  given,  there  be  as  little 
unanimity  as  in  all  time  pa^t,  let  us  shew  our  good  sense  and  charity 
by  agreeing  to  differ.  On  some  p«int8,  of  course,  agreemoat  will  be 
more  general  than  on  others ;  and  I  venture  to  predict,  that  in 
Great  Britain,  before  other  fifty  years  shall  psuss  away,  the  decision 
will  be  pretty  unanimous,  that  the  Fourth  Vomiiuiudmeut  of  the  Jeufish 
Derahp^te  is  not  a  portion  of  the  Law  of  Christ, 

Note,  E.  page  6. 
The  Duty  of  Preserving  Health. 

Mr  Alexander  Oliver,  in  his  Prize  Essay  entitled  A  Defence  of  the 
UniveiS'iHtt/  atid  Ferpduitf/  of  tJie  SaMnilh^  (Part  11.,  on  "  The  Morality 
of  the  Sahhatb,")  adopts  that  definition  of  "moral  prcc*!pts'^  which 
represents  them  as  those  "  founded  on  the  nature  and  relations  of  God 
and  man,  and  therefore  immutable,"  He  proceeds  to  maintain  the 
morality  of  the  Sabbath-law  in  this  sense,  on  the  grounds  of  nature 
and  revelation  ;  both  of  which,  says  he,  '*  contain  the  word  of  God, 
and  are  of  e<iua!  authority.''  He  tlien  investigates  "  tho  evidence 
which  is  derivable  from  the  light  of  nature." 

"  In  proceeding  to  this  imniiry."  says  he,  "  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain what  we  mean  by  a  hiip  of  nature.  In  the  present  case,  what  we 
understand  by  it  is,  one  of  tho  conditions  of  our  existence.  By  ob- 
serving these,  we  fullil  the  grand  end  of  our  being.  Now,  that  end 
is  the  glory  of  CJod ;  and  we  have  been  so  constituted  that  it  is  inse- 
parably connected  with  our  nvn  good.  To  fultil,  therefore,  what  is 
the  grand  purpose  of  life,  the  harmony  of  our  being  must  bo  strictly 

aakfl  teach  me  this  trich  ;  and  until  I  hav«  learnt-il  tt,  I  pray  blame  me  not  for 
going  the  ordtnary  way  ;  I  mean  for  belii-Tin^,  or  not  believing,  as  I  see  reason. 
ITyou  can  convince  niu  of  wilful  opposition  ogaiD«t  tlic  known  truth,  of  nt'gli- 
l»eiice  in  sc'Cking  it,  of  uuwillingueHs  to  tiuil  it,  of  preferring  t(.-m{ioral  res|iectii 
lirfore  it,  or  of  any  other  fault  which  ia  in  my  pow*r  to  atnemi,  thai  xt,  itiilepU 
a  fault,  if  I  mend  it  not ;  be  as  angry  with  nie  ai*  you  please  :  liut  to  impute  to 
nie  involuntary  errom,  or  that  1  do  not  nee  that  which  1  would  Ree,  but  cannot; 
or  that  1  will  not  profess  thnt  which  1  do  not  believe  ;  Cfrtainly  tliiit  is  a  far 
njore   unreasonable  error  than  iiny  you  can  justly  charge  in«  will).     .  I'er- 

hap8  you  will  eay  (for  tbie  is  the  uiiual  Buug  of  that  side),  '  I'ride  l«  a  voluntary 
fault,  and  with  this  1  am  justly  charircablo  for  fortalcirig  Ihc  guide  that  God 
bath  BppoiDtrd  me  to  follow  ;'  but  what  if  I  forsook  it,  bocHUse  1  had  reason  to 
fear  it  was  one  of  those  blind  guides,  which  wlio-toever  blindly  follows,  is  threat- 
ened by  our  Saviour,  that  both  he  and  liiit  guide  ehall  full  into  tho  ditch  i  Then, 
I  hope  you  will  grant  it  wai>  not  pride,  but  conicience,  that  moved  me  todo«o; 
fir  as  it  is  wise  humility  to  obey  thoae  whom  (iod  hath  net  over  me,  m)  it  iastn- 
ful  credulity  to  follow  eicry  man,  or  every  Cimrcli,  that  without  warrant  will 
take  upon  them  to  ^uidc  me.  8hen-.  then,  aome  good  and  evident  title  which 
your  (.'hurch  of  Rome  hath  to  thli  office  ;  produce  but  one  reason  for  it,  which 
upon  trial  will  not  finally  be  rc«olv«d  and  vaninhed  Into  uncertainty ;  and  If  1 
yield  not  unto  it,  aay,  if  you  pleaae,  I  am  as  proud  as  Lucifer." — (Workt,  pp. 
391-2  ;  eil.  1742.) 

This  beiiutiful  .irgument  ajiplies  not  only  to  the  PapiHtfi.  but  tu  miHiiins  of 
NHCuUod  "  Protcstiuts,''  who,  by  trentiog  others  ut^justly  and  uncharitably  on 
nocoiint  of  diRerence  in  thoolo^icul  opiiiiuii,  *h(.-w  that  they  are  I'uplslsat  heart, 
usurping,  rquallv  with  the  Pope  whom  they  abuse,  th"  oOice  of  infallible  judges 
rif  ihime  alnjig  with  whnin  thfy  nri)  but  fellow -sorMints  of  th"'  common  Master. 
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pr68erve*l.  Thr  diflVrent  constituents  of  our  nature  murt  le  carefully 
brought  tu  a  healthy  maturity.  The  iutellectuHJ,  moral,  spiritual, 
and  physical  interests  oi'tuau  must  ti//be  promoted  ;  aud  the  atteutiuu 
which  i«  given  to  the  advancement  of  one  of  these  must  never  (when 
possible)  he  such  as  to  lead  to  tlie  ditrimeiit  of  another.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  mind,  for  exampU',  iniist  never  be  pursued  to  the  ne|?lect 
and  injury  of  the  body,  nor  must  the  body  bo  attended  to  without  any 
reference  to  the  devei(i.pment  of  the  luenUt  fncuUieB,  and  the  cherish- 
ing and  refinement  of  the  social  affections.  It  is  by  having  our  wholtJ 
constitution — mental,  moral,  aud  spiritual — in  i\ie  highest  possible  stat4  \ 
of  hoillh,  that  wo  best  accomplish  the  end  of  our  existence.  AH  thing*, 
then,  work  together  for  good. 

"  But  this  can  never  1m?  effected  without  .some  iutermission  of  toil. 
Man  cannot  alway.s  he  fighting  with  nature  for  \m  daily  fuotl.  It  is 
surely  enough  if  for  six  day.^t  together  he  entleavouru  assiduously  to 
gather  the  bread  which  perisheth,  frotn  the  '  cursed'  earth.  '  By  un- 
interrupted labour,  the  Inult/  becomes  weak,  loses  that  activity  which 
the  alternations  of  labour,  rest,  and  aniusemeut  produce,   and  soon 

grows  old The  man  who  is  obliged  to  toil  day  after  day 

without  intemiission,  and  especially  if  he  has  done  so  from  infancy, 
becomes  iu  a  manner  crampt,  stiff,  and  awkwanl  at  all  other  bodily 
exercises  ;  continues,  as  it  were,  naturally  of  small  stature  ;  and,  like  a 
horse  daily  hacked,  is  preniatiirrly  worn  out.'*" 

These  are  sound  and  highly  important  principles,  which  go  the  full 
length  of  proving  the  necessity  of  such  stated  periods  of  repose  from 
t^jil  as  human  nature  stands  in  need  of.  To  the  Jews  the  seventh  day 
iif  the  week  was  positively  appropnated  to  this  purpose  :  in  Christen- 
dom, the  custom  has  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  of  de- 
voting, though  less  strictly,  ih(^  ftnt  day  of  the  vvcrk  to  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and  as  experience  alfords  no  reason  for  thinking  that  any  more 
nr  less  fre([Uoiit  Imliday  would  be  of  superior  advantage  to  ua,  we 
ought,  on  rational  grounds,  to  adliere  to  this  custom,  even  were  it  not 
recommended  likewise  by  affection,  by  adaptatitMi  to  long-established 
modes  of  business  and  social  life,  aud  by  the  pious  feelings  of  all  who 
believe  that,  aa  Chrigtiati*,  thoy  are  bound  to  keep  holy  the  first  day 
uf the  week. 

Dr  John  Richard  Fane,  of  London,  in  his  evidence  before  Sir  An- 
drew Agnew'n  Committee  of  (he  Hou.se  of  Commons,  in  1632,  says: — 
"  1  have  been  tu  the  habit,  during  a  great  many  years,  of  consider- 
ing the  usis  oi'  the  Sablmth,  and  of  observing  its  alugns.  The  abusca 
are  chielly  manifested  in  labour  and  dissipation.  The  use,  medically 
speaking,  is  (hat  of  a  day  of  ngt.  In  a  theological  sensti,  it  is  a  holy 
rest,  providing  for  the  introduction  of  new  and  sublinier  ideas  into  the 
mind  of  man,  preparing  him  for  his  future  .state. f     As  a  day  of  rest, 

*  '*  Michaelis'  CoinmcDtaricR  on  tlie  Ltiwsof  Mokimi,  vol.  iii.,  art.  194." 

t  Thi«  ik  ti-u«  if  tlie  word  "  tlicolitK''''*'"  l^"  li*?'"""  understood  lo  it-fer  to  this 
tlii-olo(;y,  nut  of  ttit^  iitK'ient  JewK,  but  ul'  thv  Prott^siaiit  rl\rit<(iBDii  iu  Ureat 
ni-itaiu  ftud  Amarica,  itiid  jierlinpfl  of  tin?  Koman  Cftt!ioltc»  sJhj.  A*  l'i>riiierly 
observed,  r(tt  ulonu  was  prescribed  ;  the  ititi-oductioii  nf  sublime  iilpu.»  into  tlie 
mind,  preparing  the  Jew  Tor  hin  Future  slato,  wag  no  part  of  the  do.^ign  of  the 
Fourth  t'oramandment.  Nowhere  in  hi*  ivhide  Inw  dot^K  Mo.ie*  teach  the  lsrai.>l> 
ilea  Mughl  conoorning  a  future  Htnl«,  or  hold  out  tn  them,  a>i  inducoitimitti  trt 
t,  any  other  than  t^mpnrnl  rewards  and  |>iinii>hinontii. 


1  view  it  ns  a  ilay  of  conipensAtinu  fur  the  iuudequate  restorative  puwer  | 
uf  tho  body  under  conlinwd  labour  and  exeitemeut.  A  pliysician  al- 
ways lias  rcsjux't  to  tlu'  prospivnfioii  of  the  restorativp  power,  bocauso 
if  once  this  f>e  lost,  his  healiiijt  uflice  is  at  an  iMid.  If  I  slipw  yon, 
from  tiic  physiologiral  view  of  the  question,  that  there  are  pmvisions 
iu  the  laws  of  nature  whict)  eorrespoud  with  the  Divine  rominandment, 
you  will  see  from  the  analogy  that  '  the  Sabbath  was  mude  for  uian,' 
A8  a  necessary  appointment.  A  physician  is  anxious  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  circulation,  iu^  necessary  to  the  restorative  power  of  the 
body.  The  ordinary  exei'tions  of  man  run  dottn  the  circulation  every 
day  of  his  lif<i ;  and  the  fii-st  general  law  of  nature  by  which  God 
(who  is  not  (Mily  the  giver,  but  also  the  preserver  and  sustainer  of 
life)  prevents  man  from  dcsiroying  himself,  is  the  alternalin;^  of  day 
with  night,  that  repose  may  sucwed  action.  But  although  the  night 
apparently  oijualises  the  circulation  viell,  yet  it  docs  r>ot  sufficiently 
restore  its  balance  for  the  attaiinticut  of  a  long  life.  Hence,  one  day 
in  seven,  by  the  bounty  of  rrovidence,  is  thrown  in  as  a  day  of  coni- 
ptnisation,  to  perfect  by  its  repose  the  animal  system.  You  may 
easily  determine  this  question,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  liy  trying  it  on 
beasta  of  burden.  Take  that  fine  animal,  tho  horse,  and  work  him  to 
the  full  extent  of  liis  ])owers  ev«^ry  day  iu  the  week,  or  give  hiui  reet 
one  day  in  seven,  and  you  will  soon  perceive,  by  the  superior  vigour 
with  which  ho  performs  his  functions  on  the  other  six  days,  that  this 
rest  is  necessary  to  his  well-being.  Man,  possessing  a  superior  na- 
ture, is  borne  along  by  the  very  vigour  of  his  mind  ;  so  that  tlie  injury 
of  continued  diurnal  exertion  and  e.xtitement  on  bis  animal  sj'stem  is 
not  60  imme<liately  apparent  as  it  is  in  the  brute;  but,  in  the  long- 
run,  he  breaks  down  more  suddenly.  It  abridgfs  the  length  of  his 
life,  and  that  vigour  of  his  old  age,  which  (as  to  mere  animal  power) 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  his  preservation.  I  consider,  therefore,  that 
in  the  bountiful  provision  of  Providence  for  the  preservation  of  hu- 
man life,  the  Sabbatical  appointment  is  not,  as  it  nas  been  sometinies 
theologically  viewed,  simply  a  precept  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
political  institution,  but  that  it  iato  be  unnibered  amongst  the  natural 
duties — if  tho  preservation  of  life  be  admitted  to  be  a  duty,  and  the 
premature  tlestruction  of  it  a  suicidal  act.  This  is  said  simply  a.s  a 
physician,  and  without  reference  at  all  to  the  theological  question  ;  but 
if  you  consider  farther  the  proper  effect  of  real  Christianity,  namely, 
peace  of  mind,  confiding  trust  in  (tod.  and  good-will  to  man,  you  will 
perceive  in  this  source  uf  renewed  vigour  to  the  mind,  and  through 
the  mind  to  the  body,  an  additional  spring  of  life  imparted  from  this 
higher  use  of  the  Sabbath  aa  a  holy  rest."* 

"  I  consider,"  saya  the  same  witness,  "  that  l!ie  twn  officers  of  heal- 
ing, BO  to  speak,  are  the  clergyman  and  the  medical  man  :  they  are 
the  only  two  classes  of  persons  called  on  to  labour  on  that  day  for  the' 
benefit  of  the  commnnity.  I  have  found  it  essential  to  my  i>wn  well- 
being  to  abridge  my  labour  on  the  .'^abbath  to  what  is  actually  ueces- 
sary.  I  have  frequently  observed  the  premature  death  of  medical, 
men  from  continued  exertion.     In  warm  climates,  and  in  active  scr- 


*  Report  of  8«k«ct  Committw  on  Sabbnth  Obwrranor,  in>.  116, 117.    (j.  1776. 
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vice,  this  is  painfully  aiipareiit."*  Of  clergymen  ho  saya  ; — "'  I  have 
adviswd  the  clevgyman,  in  lieu  of  his  Sahhath,  to  rei?t  one  day  in  tht* 
week;  it  forms  a'coutinual  prest-ription  of  mine.  I  havo  seon  many 
dostroyetl  hy  their  duties  on  that  day  ;  and  to  prpserve  othera,  I  havo 
frequently  suspended  them  for  a  season  from  the  discharge  of  thoso 
JutipH.'''f  H«re  is  suj^gested  to  us  the  mode  of  dealing  with  enginoroen, 
guank,  &!'.,  employed  (it  should  be  in  turns)  on  railways  on  Sunday.^ 

♦  Q.  1796.  t  Q.  1796. 

{  "  la  it  to  b«  woniipivd  nt,"  Mkn  an  nnonymous  writer,  ''  thiit  railway  acci- 
dents of  the  most  fearful  Je^<riptioii  »'hould  be  traced  to  carclpMnoss  and  drunk- 
enness, or  rather,  it  it  not  to  b«  txj>ett«d  ?  A  railway  guard,  who  recigncd  h!t> 
situation  In  order  that  he  might  regain  kit  Sabliatkt,  told  a  friend  of  tlic  writf-r 
Uwt  he  has  seen  engine-drivcni  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  Sabbath  rest, 
atltrp  at  thrir  pott  from  jiurt  fxhtuttinn.  (I'oitld  those  men  be  reasonably  blamed 
or  fairly  punished  V— {Sabbath  Trading  -.  An  A'idren  to  the  Sharehold«r$  of  thf 
Caledonian  and  other  Railway  Lintt^  p.  10.  Ediii.  1852.) — There  i«  probably 
Home  exagi^eratiun  here  ;  but  the  principle  illufitrntcd  in  a  fiound  one. 

Where  a  luan's  work  is  (tevi<re  and  prtttracted  for  lix  dnjB  of  the  week,  rest 
even  during  the  whole  of  the  sevcuLh  is  insufficient  for  Itit  due  refrethmeut, 
and  extra  Imlidnys  may  usefully  be  given.  On  principle,  it  tuight  be  expected 
that  iiu  pecuniary  lu^a  would  be  thu»  entailed  ;  for  the  work  done  by  an  ex- 
hausted operative  is  n<'itlicr  so  much  nor  bo  good  as  if  he  were  fresh.  Expe- 
rience confirms  the  conoluaion,  as  I  learn  fntm  a  printed  letter,  dati^d  4th  >'o- 
vember  1852,  addrcoRnd  by  Sle^srs  J.  P.  Wilson  and  U.  I'\  Wilxon,  Managing 
Directors  of  Price'H  I'alent  Candla  CJompany,  London,  to  th«  Board  of  Directon* 
of  that  great  pstabltBhtnent.  Mefsrs  WilsL<n  have  honourably  dictinguiehed 
thetnselves  by  introducing  some  excellent  arrangenients  (including  railway-ex- 
cursions to  tiie  country),  for  the  health,  education,  and  enjttynient  of  the  nume- 
rous per§on8  employed  in  the  works  ;  and  the  result  has  entirely  natisfied  them, 
both  as  benevolent  iiidividunlEi,  and  as  managers  for  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany whose  pecuniary  interest  it  \»  their  duty  to  promote.  Not  only  have  the 
work-people  been  greatly  benelited  by  the  outlay,  but  the  profiUi  of  the  con- 
cern have  been  decidedly  increased.  In  the  letter  referred  to,  Messrs  Wilson 
say: — ■ 

"  We  propo«ft  that  the  Saturday  half-holiday  of  the  summer  Bhould  be  made 
a  real  balf-holiday,  Instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  a  mere  arrangement  of  the 
men  themselves,  sanctioned  by  uh,  to  work  more  on  five  days  of  the  week,  and 
less  on  the  sixth.     .    .    , 

"  In  some  cases,  for  inotance  of  those  who  are  piece-workers  all  the  year 
round,  or  of  those  \vbo*e  wurk  cannot  stop  at  half-pt(»t  twelve  on  .Saturday 
afternoon  I  fur  there  are  parts  of  the  work  which  never  can  stop  without  loes  to 
the  Company  between  twelve  o'clock  on  Hunday  night  and  twelve  o'clock  on 
Saturday  night),  it  would  bo  almost  the  making  of  a  man  or  boy,  aftor  a  year's 
hard  work,  to  pay  him  a  fortnight's  wages  (which  would  be  equal  to  the  sum- 
mer weekly  half-holiday  J,  and  to  let  hira  go  for  that  time  to  friends  in  the 
cotuitry,  if  he  has  any,  or  if  ho  has  not,  then  to  the  seaside.  He  comes  back, 
especially  if  a  boy,  a  different  creature  from  what  he  was  when  he  went  away, 
ill  point  of  vigour  of  body  and  miud,  and  fitness  for  another  yeai-'ts  hard  work  : 
and,  for  such  hard  work  as  ours  is  at  present,  a  man  or  a.  boy  at  bis  beat  in 
these  respects  will  not  find  that  lie  ha.^  much  vigour  to  spare. 

"  Why  wo  speak  of  this  particular  form  of  granting  the  summer  indulgence 
in  particular  cases  is,  that  wc  have  already  tried  it  in  a  small  way,  and  with 
such  results  aa  have  made  us  wish  to  attempt  something  more  general.  We 
have  sometimes  seen  a  valuable  ntnn  flagging  ut  his  work,  being  evidently  in  a 
state  io  which  it  was  too  much  for  him,  and  we  have,  aa  a  matter  of  pecuniary 
interest  to  the  Company,  sent  him  off  for  a  holiday  for  a  week  or  two,  without 
stoppitig  his  wages;  and  the  ex])erinient,  considered  ns  an  economical  specula- 
tion by  the  Company,  has  completely  succeeded.  This  l««t  summer,  also,  w  e 
sent  away,  at  different  times,  five  boys  to  the  c<)untrT  ;  threi;  of  them  bring 
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I  jet  Lhem  lit*  alluwod  td  rest  on  Monday  like  ih©  I'lcrgy,  or  on  any  other 
suitable  day.  It  is  n»  doubt  to  be  wisliod  tlnit  nil  slioiild  liavo  ropuso 
OD  Sumlay  ;  but  tbis  bcin;i  iuipr.tcticabb*,  soiiio  othi-r  arrun^euu'nt 
must  be  made  in  tlio  oxi'optional  ca-;es — ^jtist  as  it  is  arranged  that  those 
watchmen,  editors,  printers,  and  posl-olVu-e  clerks,  whu  do  notturual 
work,  shall  sleep  by  day,  notwithslandiii<j;  the  admitted  tact  that  the 
uight  is  the  fitter  time  for  sleep,  and  the  day  for  labour.     Dr  Farre 

appri>ntico«,  had  mon«*y  of  tlieir  own  ;  tho  appreatices  havinji;^  a  certain  amount 
of  wo«kljr  wkgea  paid  out,  and  a  small  weekly  sum  placed  to  their  credit  in  the 
books,  to  lio  at  intereBt,  and  not  to  be  touched  except  in  very  npecial  caseK. 
To  each  of  th<>8e  tbre«  we  paid  out  £5  of  his  own  money,  tliat  be  might  invest 
it  in  good  health.  The  other  two  boys  had  no  means  of  their  own,  and,  indeed. 
had  b««U  helped  by  the  Siek  Fund  of  the  factory  through  long  and  dangerous 
f«rers.  They  returned  to  their  work,  but  it  wns  plain  that  they  were  loning 
Strength  again  diily,  instead  of  gaining  it.  They  would  probably,  like  too 
many  a  factory  boy  before  them,  on  returning  to  his  work,  pulled  down  by 
fewr,  have  continued  to  get  weaker  and  weaker  at  it,  until  compelled  to  leave 
it  altogether  ;  and  here  would  route,  ai-cording  to  the  established  trade  prinri- 
pl«  of  a  fair  Jay's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  all  connection  between  their  niaii- 
t«r  and  thcni,  and  he  need  not,  in  walking  through  his  factory,  let  any  uncom- 
fortablu  thoughts  be  raiMd  in  his  mind  by  two  new  and  healthy  faces  appearing 
where  two  sickly  faces  hnd  been  before;  and,  if  he  w  ishea  to  avoid  such 
thoughts,  he  had  better  ii.tk  no  questions,  for  the  ani^wer  would  probably  be, 
that,  losing  with  their  work  the  wages  which  gave  thcni  their  only  chance  of 
rvcovering  their  strength,  they  sank  ail  tlie  faster  after  leaving  it,  bo  that  but 
few  weeks  at  hom^  were  needed  to  prevent  their  lickly  faces  troubling  any  one 
more.  But  the  Factory  Sick  Fund  gave  our  two  boys  £2  each,  and  the  L'om- 
pany  as  much  more,  and  sent  them  oif  to  Margate.  The  two  or  tliree  weeks' 
change  sent  these  two  and  the  other  three  back  to  their  work  quite  different 
beings,  able  to  bear  anything. 

"  Upon  this  projiosal  of  a  fortnight's  holiday  in  fiimimer  to  some  of  those  de- 
prived, by  the  nature  of  the  work,  of  the  weekly  half  huliduy,  we  would  re- 
mark in  deprecation  of  our  being  thought  to  pro{H>se  something  loo  much  out 
of  the  course  of  common  factory  management,  that  all  engaged  in  the  count- 
Ing-hou^e  have,  as  a  mntter  of  course,  three  weeks'  holiday  in  each  year,  and 
that  we  inirselves  get  holidays  as  we  can,  and  this  without  any  doubt  in  our 
mind  th:tt  holiday-making  in  a  positive  saving  of  time  in  the  long  run,  from 
(he  greater  power  of  work  given  by  it ;  and  we  would  state,  that  the  result  of 
our  observation  here,  both  on  such  little  chance  opportunities  of  observation  as 
those  above  noticed,  and  on  such  others  as  are  afforded  us  by  those  of  our  men 
who  are  ablu  to  make  visits  to  the  country  on  their  own  funds,  is,  that  the 
Value  of  holiday  and  change,  so  generally  admitted  In  the  case  of  thoxo  who 
work  with  their  heads,  holds  good  b|»o,  although  not  generally  thought  to  do 
■o,  in  the  case  of  those  ivhose  work  is  chielly  bodily.  In  our  particular  cane, 
indl^ed.  the  principle  holds  more  strongly  for  the  body-workers  than  for  th« 
mind-workers,  because  the  former  have  not  even  the  partial  daily  change  of 
«ls«ping  In  an  atmosphere  a  little  more  free  than  that  in  which  their  day's  work 
is  passed;  the  situation  and  nir  of  a  London  Itibourcr's  home  being  even  worse 
in  general  than  those  of  his  factory.  We  believe  that  such  holiday-makings  as 
are  her«  proposed,  whether  the  weekly  or  the  other,  in  all  cases  where  the 
people  are  already  far  enough  advanced  to  be  out  of  danger  of  mis-spending- 
the  time  so  given  them,  would  be  one  important  moans  of  arresting  the  sad 
physical  degeneration  notorious  in  city  working  p(>uple,  and  which  made  a  re- 
cruiting officer  aMert  that  it  would  be  impoMible  in  all  .Manchester  to  raise  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  then  our  point  is  proved,  thit  holid  i  v- 
making  u  as  much  saving  of  time  to  body-workers  as  to  mind-workers. 

"  It  is  fiosaiblo  that,  for  the  many  cases  of  boys  weakened  through  sickness  so 
as  to  need  change,  and  yet  without  friends  in  the  country,  and  not  themselves 
•uch  as  I'ould  well  he  trusted  alone,  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  carry ing  tb*- , 
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|>n>ceuils: — '  1  woiiM  say,  further,  that  quitting  the  {grosser  evils  uf 
mere  animal  living  from  ovcr-stiniulatioii  amt  umliie  «>xorcise  of  boily, 
iho  working  of  the  mind  in  one  eontiiiii«.'4  train  of  thou;,'ht,  U  destruc- 
tive of  life  in  th«  niosi  (listingutHhed  class  of  society,  and  thatsonator 
themselves  stand  in  need  of  reform  in  that  particular.     I  have  olMorved 

pUn  oat,  will  be  that  the  Companj  ahoutd  have  Mine  place  at  Margate  or  el»e- 
where,  with  a  truiitworty  p«nH>n  in  charge  of  it,  to  receive  anil  look  aflc-r  thcin. 
We  mention  this  now  not  as  a  thing  upon  which  we  have  at  uU  made  up  our 
TTilnds,  but  only  to  prevent  our  being  suspected  of  carrying-  out  nonie  wild 
Acbeme  of  our  own  fancy,  if  any  one  should  liear  of  our  makuiK  the  experiment, 
and  not  be  awerc  of  the  circamstancee  under  which  it  i^  made." 

Mesars  W'ihion  shew  good  grounds  for  expecting  that  the  expenae  of  the  pro- 
posed nrrangement«  will  bo  more  than  repaid  to  the  Company  ;  and  I  under- 
)!tand  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  held  on  16th  December  1852,  a 
cordial  sanction  wai>  given  to  them. 

When  any  serious  amount  of  night-work  or  Sunday-work  needs  to  be  done, 
thi'  number  of  hands  employed  ought  to  be  increased,  so  that  night-workers  may 
have  diurnal  reet,  and  iiundny-workers  have  suflicient  repose,  and  leisure  for 
recreation  and  mental  improvement,  on  one  of  what  are  called  in  i^cotland  the 
"  lawful  days.''  Employers  who  follow  this  plan  will  be  rewarded  by  finding 
the  general  rule  hold  true,  that  the  ri;;Ac  course  ie  also  the  moit  proJltabU  in  the 
end. 

It  is  said  lliat  in  some  of  the  Lancashire  machim-works,  the  employers, 
wlio,  in  buHy  times,  are  able  to  pay  high  wages  la  men  that  will  continue  at 
work  till  a  late  hour,  iuduco  them  to  exhaust  themaelvos  so  completely,  that 
after  leaving  the  factories  at  night,  and  even  on  the  Sundays,  they  arc  utterly 
destitute  of  the  power  of  thought  and  elevated  emotion,  are  driven  to  stimu- 
lants by  that  incontrollable  craving  which  exhaustion  naturolly  produces,  be- 
come dislionestand  recklejw, and  finally  have  their  health  ruined  at  an  early  age. 
If  this  repreeeniation  be  true,  both  master!>and  niou  fltatid  much  in  need  of  ec 
lightonment  cuucerning  their  duties  uud  true  interest;  and  I  have  learnt  with 
great  pleasure  that  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  is  primarily  re(^uired  for  effecting  the  needful  reform,  a  society  called  the 
Manchester  and  8alford  Sanitary  Association  haa  lately  been  e!>tablish4-d.  The 
objecta  of  the  association  are — "1.  To  promote  attention  to  temperance,  per- 
sonal and  domestic  cleanlinii)>8,  and  to  the  laws  of  liealtli  generally.  2,  To  in- 
duce general  co-operation  with  the  Ixiurds  of  heuUh  and  other  constituted 
authorities  in  giving  efiert  to  ofScial  regulations  for  sanitary  improvemeiiWj 
The  meona  to  be  employed  for   thesn   puq>oses   ore—  1,    Visitntion  of  district 

2.  Familiar  and  well -illustrated  lectures  given  in  school-rooms  or  elsewhere.' 

3.  The  distribution  of  short  tracts  written  in  plain  language,  and  given  or  lent 
to  the  i>oor  by  the  clergy  and  other  ministers  of  religion,  school  teachers,  and 
the  various  agents  of  societies  employed  in  district  visiting.  4.  :Such  other 
means  as  experience  and  opportunity  may  from  time  to  time  suggest."  "The 
committee  shall  consist  of  three  clutuies  of  members,  in  equal  proportions;  1st, 
of  the  medicol  profession  ;  2dly.clerg)  men  and  other  ministers  of  religion;  and 

3dly,  persons  not  belonging  to  either  of  such  {irofessions In  addition  to 

directing  and  superintending  all  arrangemenis  and  proceedings  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  general  objects  of  the  a«»4iciation,  the  committee  shall  endeavour 
to  promote  the  formation  of  congregational  eoxumitle**  in  connection  with  coo- 
gregationa  and  schools,  and  other  local  comniitteca,  and  shall  maintain  a  corre- 
spondence with  such  committee*,  and  assist  them  in  promoiitig  the  objects  of  the 
a«socialion."  District  viiiitation,  which  is  an  important  part  of  tlie  scheme,  ia 
thus  provided  for: — "  1.  Sub-committcea  shall  annually  be  formed  out  of  the 
committee  to  direct  and  superintend  the  visitntion  of  districts  assigned  to  them 
by  the  committee.  2.  Such  aub-committees  shall  associate  M'ith  theuiselvet  other 
persons  residing  in,  or  connected  with,  their  respective  districts,  to  form 
vitilinij  cainmttttfi,  3.  The  visiting  committees,  with  the  uasistance  of  the  con- 
gregational and  local  committees,  and  any  other  suitable  agency  acting  within 


iiiaiiy  of  thom  destrojod  by  neglecting  this  economy  of  life."" — {Q.  1797.) 
He  adtla  that  all  would  gain  "  by  giving  to  their  bodiosthe  reposo,  and 

their  divf.rtctij,  sbaU,  subject  to  the  ap[>rovn.t  of  Che  council,  organise  a  complete 
lind  regulur  visitation  of  th"  district.  4.  The  vi!<iting  committep  for  each  dis- 
trict sliail,  oncf  u  riiontli,  ri>jjurt  thoir  j)roceediii^s  to  ihn  ^^enpnil  coramittcp."  Tho 
cominitteu  "  may  appoint  and  pay  an  assUtant  secretary ;  whose  duty  it  slull 
be  to  make  nil  necessary  nrratigemvnts  to  obtain  the  UHe  of  cchoolnMiinii  and 
other  pUnei  for  the  purposo  of  giving  Ifcturen;  to  provide  for  the  diitribiilion 
of  noliceM  rp.«pecting  surh  lecturtfn;  and  to  act  (jfenei-ally  ^nd^^  the  direction  of 
Iha  committee  and  council  for  the  purpose  of  procurinjj  attcndtince  at  the  lec- 
tures, it  Hhall  be  his  duty  la  place  all  tracts  and  othur  p'lpers  for  distribution 
in  the  band^  of  Ruch  pentons  as  the  coiuniitteo  or  council  may  diri*cf,  he  shall 
ml%o  make  biruM-lf  personally  acquainted  with  the  socretaricA  and  other  officers 
uf  conp^regational  and  local  committcei; ;  and  ihall  perform  such  other  duties  aa 
the  coiniiiittee  or  council  luay  approve.  Tho  conimitlee  may  employ  any  other 
•gency  they  deem  necewary  for  the  snnio  or  like  purposes."  Among  other  re- 
gulations are  these  :  -"  Lecturers  shall,  in  general,  be  members  of  the  medical 
Itrufosnion.  All  lectures  shall  bo  delivered  in  plain  lnn<^uiige,  and  bo  illustrated, 
if  |i08s'ible,  by  speciraenA,  mndelH,  or  driiwinga.  (Opportunity  for  inquiry  and 
conversation  sliull  bo  afforded  after  each  b't-ture  ;  and  the  giving  nf  lectures  ia 
connection  with  congregational  tctt'pnrties  shall  be  cDcournged.  Tracts  shall 
not  exceed  four  pages  duodteitnn ;  they  shall  be  generally  illiiittrated  by 
wood  engraving*;  and  be  writtea  in  plain  language,  aa  much  a«  possible  in 
tMrmony  with  the  lectures  which  may  liavu  been  previoufily  delivered,  i^liort 
iUutrated  placard<«,  containing  u.<teful  hints,  shttll,  where  perniisMon  can  be  ob- 
tained, be  hung  up  in  mills,  workshujis,  and  conspicuous  places.  .  .  .  I'ongre- 
^tionnt  and  local  committi'es  shall  he  em|dt>ypd  as  direct  agencies  for  inducing 
attendance  at  the  lecturer;  and  securing  the  distribution  and  expUnatiun  of  the 
tract*.  For  th«s(>  purpose!)  the  committee  shall  endi^avour  to  obtain  the  servicei 
of  Sunday-school  teachers,  district  visitors,  and  uthi^r  pentotu.  .  .  .  Th«  com- 
mittee shall  nomiuat>>  annually  uti  illustrution  committee,  elected  at  their  dis- 
cretion out  of  the  committee,  or  otherwise.  The  illustration  committee  »hall 
aMOciale  with  themselves,  a.s  corresponding  nictuberi>,  such  ladies  and  gentle- 
men as  may  be  willing  to  a«si»t  in  prpjiaring  illuhtriitions.  The  expenses  for 
th«  illustrations  eball  be  subject  to  the  nppmval  of  the  general  committee^  All 
illustrations  prepared  by  this  committee  shall  be  the  property  of  the  uaocin* 
tjon.  and  shull,  after  use,  be  handed  as  such  to  the  council." 

Were  such  associations  to  become  numerous,  and  to  perform  their  work  effi- 
ciently, very  great  improvements  would  speedily  follow.  "Tnwn  Council*  and 
Boards  of  Health,"  says  a  Mii(]ch<*sti>r  journalist,  iu  refereuce  to  the  associatiou 
ia  question,  "may  remove  public  nuisances,  clean'-R  streets,  whitewash  housea, 
•apply  water,  and  perform  for  the  community  other  beneficial  tu:ts;  but  unless 
*  tbu  masses'  themselves  understand  somctbing  of  their  own  physical  constitu- 
tion, and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  and  be  diaposed  to  reduce  their 
knowledge  to  pra-'tice,  the  chief  source*  of  disease  will  remain  unchecked.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  any  mission  of  good  will  to  the  poor,  more  likely  to  be  beiiC'^ 
ficiul,  than  that  which  will  explain  to  them  the  organisation  of  their  t>odics,  the 
functions  of  the  skin,  the  consumptiou  of  oxygen  by  the  lights  which  nrc  in  their 
places  of  employment,  as  well  as  by  their  own  breathing,  the  necessity  of  venti- 
lation and  cleanliness,  the  projiRrties  of  different  kinds  of  diet  ami  drinks,  and 
the  best  modes  of  cooking.  Were  these  subjects  discussed  by  Tisitors.  introduced 
intOBddresaes,  or  promulgated  by  tracts,  the  ravagesof  fever  aad  cholera  would 
bo  arrested,  and  the  enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  life,  would  be  greatly 
increased.  It  baa  frequently  appeared  to  us  to  be  strange,  that  religious  people 
have  so  much  overlooked  the  connection  between  thephysical  and  moral  condition 
of  their  fellow-men.  and  should  have  considered  the  spiritual  alone  iu  the  scbemet 
of  philnuthropby  which  tUcy  have  prosecuted.  There  can  bo  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, thiit  living  in  cellars,  the  pronUieuoui  u«o  of  sleeping  apartments,  an  im- 
pure atmosphere,  badly  prepared  food,  and  agencies  oi  a  similar  nature,  are 
)  to  the  moral  as  well  as  to  the  bodily  health  of  huiiuinity.      l/an*^ 
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to  their  minds  tb«  ehsnge  uf  ideaa  suited  to  the  day,  fur  which  it  was 
nppointtdbT  nnerrin^  wisdom  ;"*  "that  more  mental  work  would  bo 
iUM;om|iIishitl  in  Uifir  lives  hy  tho  invreased  vigour  imparted  ;"|  and 
(hat,  in  shurl,  **  a  huiimii  Ix'tni;  i«  so  ronstituted  that  he  needs  a  day 
of  rest  from  both  iiii*ntal  and  bodily  labour.";^ 

"Were  a  youn«r  ui;iii,"  says  an  pniiuciit  American  educationist,  "to 
vrrite  down  a  list  uf  bis  duties,  health  should  be  among  the  first  items 
in  the  catalogue.  This  is  no  exaggeration  of  its  value  ;  for  health  is 
indiapon&ablo  to  almost  every  form  of  human  enjoyment ;  it  is  the 
grand  auxiliary  of  usefulness;  and  shoulil  a  man  lovo  the  Lord  his 
God  with  all  bis  heart  and  soul  and  uiijid  and  strength,  he  would  have 
ten  times  more  heart  and  soul  and  mind  ami  strength  to  lovo  Him 
with,  in  th«  Tig'our  of  hoallb,  than  nmhr  Ihe  palsy  of  disease.  Not 
only  the  amouut,  but  tbv  quality  of  the  labour  which  a  mau  can  per- 
form, depends  upon  his  lit'akb.  The  work  savours  of  the  workman. 
If  the  poet  sickens,  his  verse  sickens;  if  black  venous  blood  flows  to 
an  author's  brain,  it  beclouds  his  pages ;  and  the  devotions  of  a  con- 
sumptive man  si'ent  of  his  disease  as  Lord  Byron's  obscenities  smell  of 
gin.  Not  only  '  lying  lips,'  but  a  dyspeptic  stomach,  is  an  abontina- 
tion  to  the  Lord.  At  least  in  this  life, so  dependent  is  mind  upon  ma- 
terial orgauisation, — the  functions  and  manitl'statioiisof  the  soul  upon 
the  condition  of  the  body  it  inhabits, — that  tho  materialist  hardly 
states  practical  results  too  strongly,  when  he  affirms  that  thought 

guor  and  feeblenesB  of  tho  physical  constitution  produce  lownesa  of  ipiriu,  and 
thi«  Again  Irada  to  the  um  of  intoxicating  drinl^n  ami  to  iotempcronce ;  and  to 
the  suRie  ruinous  reralU,  mnny  of  the  poor  are  brought  by  the  raw  and  indlgea- 
tible  kiudB  of  food  whicli  thpy  use.  In  our  opinion,  the  lanitory  lecture  is  lo 
many  caws  the  best  preparotion  whiuh  can  be  umrte  for  the  religious  addreao,  and 
the  ti-act  which  treat*  uf  the  la»»  of  physical  health,  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible  and  the  boulis  which  spoak  of  the  concernB  of  the  soul.  We  ore  glad, 
thi-refore,  to  nee  the  ingtitution  nf  agcnrtcs  amongst  us,  the  direct  tendencies 
of  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  bodily  licalth  and  enjoyments  of  our 
fallow-mpn,  wbiltit  they  have  aIm)  an  important  bearing  on  their  moral  and  re> 
ligiouB  improvement." — (Manehftter  Examiner,  9th  Oetottr  18fi2.) 

The  remark  before  quoted  from  Bishop  Wilkine  (tee  pp.  205-206),  li  •>  tru« 
of  tho  laws  of  health,  an  of  the  divine  ordinances  in  general.  Before  sanitary 
regulations  can  be  well  obeyed,  the  principles  on  which  tbcy  are  founded  ronst 
bo  understood,  and  this  is  poNssible  only  where  some  knowledge  i»  possessed  of 
thi^tructureand  functions  of  the  body,  and  ita  relations  to  surrounding  objects. 
SucTi  knowledge  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  labouring  classC'S,  wlio  are  far 
less  favourably  situated  than  wealthier  people  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view; 
and  it  may  with  especial  advantage  be  imparted  tu  the  children  In  Bagged 
Schools  and  workhouses — since  nothing  is  so  important,  with  the  object  of  elo» 
vating  these  children  above  the  pauper  cla.«s,  as  to  teach  them  how  to  invigorate 
their  bodies,  including  tho  brain  ;  on  the  condition  of  which,  not  less  tbun  on 
that  of  the  bones  and  niuscles,  the  power  of  successful  and  creditable  exertion  in 
the  fields  of  industry  depends.  Indeed  it  in  almost  excluiilvely  on  the  young 
that  much  impression  can  be  made,  or  improved  babitt;  engrafted  ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  in  any  national  system  of  education  which  may  be  established  in 
England,  the  vital  importance  of  physiological  imitruction  and  training  will  be 
fully  recognised.  I  expect  that  the  Schoolmaster,  ^*hcn  adequately  encouraged 
and  remunerated,  will  shew  himself  a  more  efficient  promoter  of  rational  and 
moral  conduct  among  the  people  than  even  the  Clergyman  ;  although  the  latter, 
too,  will  always  have  a  noble  field  of  ascfuluess  before  him,  in  which  to  en* 
ploy  ihp  highest  gift*  and  most  ample  stores  of  knowledge. 
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autl  pa&jion,  ^vit,  imaifltiatiaii,  and  lovtf,  are  unly  ouiainitioad  from  ex- 
quisitely orgauiscil  niatlei",  just  a:*  porluiue  is  tiio  etlluetice  ol"  Uowera, 

or  music  the  ethereal  product  of  an  ^Eoliau  harp. 

•*  Do  I  need  an  apology  fur  dwelling  tlius  long  and  earnestly,  not 
only  on  the  cconouiiral  bwuetits,  hut  on  the  moral  ami  reli<;iou3  obli- 
gation uf  taking  care  of  health  ^  I  lind  one  in  the  fat'ts,  tliat  eLliicat 
and  theological  writers,  alnuist  if  not  quite  without  an  exfoption,  have 
left  this  fiidd  out  of  tho  domain  of  consicioni'e  ;  and  that  the  constituted 
guardians  and  directors  of  youth, — those  at  the  head  of  our  colleges 
and  higher  setniuaries  of  loarniu;t, — have  so  generally  omlttvd  it  La 
thuir  couuiielH  of  wisdom.  I^et  no  young  man  attempt  to  palltato  a 
continued  nesrleet  of  ttiis  hifjh  duty,  by  saying  that  an  iniperfeet  edu- 
cation has  left  him  without  tho  requisite  knowledge.  There  are  books 
and  drawings,  and  anatomteal  preparations,  where  this  knowledge  may 
be  found.  Do  you  say  you  have  not  money  to  huy  them  ?  Then,  I 
reply,  sweep  streets,  or  sweep  chimaeys,  to  earn  it  !"* 

*  A  Few  TtioughtB  for  a  Young  Mau  :  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Boaton 
Mercantile  Libritry  A«M>clatton.     iiy  Horace  Mann,  l-'ii-st  Secretary  of  th«  Maa- 
«u:Uiuiett»  Bonril  of  Educiition.     Lundun,  1800.     Pp.  8,  1.0.— S<'e  also  the  fir»t 
[two  clupiers  of  Dr  Coiiibe's  I'hysiulogy  applied  to  lieallh  and  Ediicatiun. 

Dr  John  Gregory,  in  bis  Ltyacij  to  hU  Jianghurt,  says  :  — "  An  attention  to 
your  ht^alth  in  a  duty  you  owe  to  yoiirselve*  aad  to  your  friends.  Bad  health 
•nldom  faib)  to  have  au  iufluence  on  the  spirita  and  temper.*' — (Sect,  iv.) 

*■  Certainly,"  say*  a  medical  journaliat,  "  no  more  useful  object  of  inquiry  can 

be  presented  to  the  attentiuu  thuii  that  of  the  meani  of  preserving  good  health  ; 

Without  which  all  the  goods  of  fortune  are  dejii-ived  of  their  %'alue,  and  life  it- 

Itelf  i»  a  burthen.      There  are  melancholy  cuses  of  diseaHe  against  which  no  pru- 

fdenox'  would  have  b«en  eifectual  -,  but  their  number  ia  insigniticaat  compared 

'with  that  of  thonc  which  spring  from  ignorance  and  neglect.    Ity  removing  thui 

ignorance,  the   instances  of  neglect  will  be  made   more  rare  ;  and  nothing  is 

Biore certain  than  that  by  increattiog  the  general  hvalih  of  mankind,  the  general 

amiability  and  virtue,  and  thus  in  every  way  the  ha]>pinetj»  of  human  beings,  ia 

incrca<>ed  At  the  «&me  time.     .     .     Mcdival  men,  who  see  more  of  the  interior  of 

•oeietj,  and  the  detniU.  if  we  may  so  cull  them,  of  domestic  life,  than  any  oth«r 

doas  of  olMMTverit,  well  know  to  what  an  extent  happines»  i«  abridged  by  mere 

linfimiitii-i>  of  tt-mjicr,  and  how  often,  the  peevishness,  despondency,  irritability, 

,  discontent,  which  toriiient  the  social  circle,  in  despite  of  many  respectable, 

even  amiable  qualities,  are  In  a  great  measure  the  direct  result!)  of  an  im- 

'  ct  attention  to  hygienic   rules  ;  less  the  product,  in  other  words,  of  a  bod 

disposition,  than  of  a  confined  atmOHphere,  and  indolence,  bodily  and  mental," 

— {lirititii  and  Foreign  Altdical  Revifw,  vol.  1.,  pp.  3ti0,  368.) 

Conaider  now  the  cffecta  of  confining,  as  tho  old  Puritan  cU-rgy  endeavoured 
to  do  (see  ante,  p.  149,  and  Note  F.),  the  whole  inhabitant(>  of  Edinburgh,  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  their  bouses  on  Sunday,  except  in  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  church.  Tho'se  who  know  the  dark  and  filthy  "  closes  "  of  lidin- 
borgh,  a«  they  arc  even  in  these  days  of  sanitary  reform,  may  judge  how  far 
the  laws  of  hygiene  could  be  observed  by  person!)  confined  all  day,  with  no  better 
recreation  than  theological  reading  aud  Sunday  "  tasks,"  to  dark,  iLl.alred 
Lbouses,  in  localities  so  filthy.  Above  all,  think  of  tlie  imprisoned  children,  thu« 
itrained  to  glorify  God  and  to  delight  in  his  service! — impatient  wrotthen,  de- 
prived of  the  lively  exercise  to  which  Nature  impels  the  young  for  thrir  good  ; 
rithdrnwn  from  the  solar  light,  so  conducive  to  their  healthy  growth ;  and  re- 
duced by  indigestion,  enuui,  discontent,  and  the  horrors  of  the  CatccliiNm,  to 
an  extremity  of  peevishness  and  disobedience,  which  their  tormented  parents 
deplore  as  unquestionable  symptoms  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature  brought 
into  the  world  hy  the  full,  and  of  the  evil  inHtigations  of  the  arch-eiiomy  of 
luankind:     Ou  the  «treagth  of  Sulomun's  adage,  appUcatious  of  the  rod  m-« 
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The  uniform  leason  of  exporienoe  in  the  case  of  labouring  men  and 

ftdded  to  sharp  word*  -,  bat  th«  peevuhneaa,  whining,  and  insubordination  ara 
not  (o  be  repre$B<.>d^ — the  pious  father  atmoit  loses  confidence  in  the  wise  King 
of  Ismol,  niul  woiiilers  for  whut  impiety  the  curxe  of  dit>obodiciit  childrea  iit 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  Almighty.  At  length  the  youn((«ters  nre  banifhed  to 
bed  ;  but  in  vnin  the  good  man  attempts  to  reanimate  bis  devotional  feelings  by- 
social  prayer  and  prbise. —  In  all  this  is  seen  the  operation  of  an  important 
principle  already  more  than  once  adverted  to  (particularly  at  p.  72) ;  I  mean 
the  natural  tendency  of  happiness  to  increase  virtue,  and  of  misery  U>  engender 
vice.  When  children  are  tbuit  cooped  up  on  SSutidays^  and  forced  to  engage  in 
distasteful  ('because  unsuitable)  employnients,  the  course  of  events  is  plain  :  the 
digestive  organs,  probably  overloaded  for  want  of  better  amuspment  than  ca.t- 
Ing,  are  deranged  by  gluttony  and  want  of  exercise  in  the  open  air;  bad  di* 
gestlon,  and  the  prevailing  gloomy  constraint,  give  rise  to  reittles^  uncasineM  ; 
compulsory  tasks,  uninteresting  at  the  best,  and  not  to  be  easily  performed  bjr 
children  whose  stomach  and  nervous  system  are  out  of  order,  increase  the  un- 
happiness ;  and  thi»,  agreeably  to  the  law  referred  to,  extinguishes  the  moral  feel- 
ings of  the  sutTcrerSr  at  the  same  time  exciting  those  lower  propensities  which  are 
the  sources  of  pocviehncss,  quarrc'lsonietiess,  anger,  disobedience,  and  obstinacy. 

In  tht?  last  edition  of  l>r  {'ambe's  Phytiolo</i/  appiitil  to  Henlth  and  Edufatton, 
it  is  well  remarked  as  a  thing  which  "  deserves  to  be  seriously  considered, 
whether  young  people  who  arc  busily  occupied  during  six  days  of  the  week  with 
study,  shuidd  bo  burdened  so  much  as  they  frequently  are  in  Scotland,  with 
Sunday  '  tattt,'  demanding  such  painful  efforts  in  committing  to  memory  the 
prescribed  portions  of  abstruse  thoological  works  and  ili-understood  hymna, 
that  the  day  of  rciit  and  rcfreiiibment,  in  place  of  being  a  '  delight,'  as  it  ought 
to  be,  is  looked  forwnrd  tu  with  a  feeling  of  aversion  which  is  B(it  to  extend  to 
religion  itself." — (P.  i;t)4.  l-lih  ed.)  Pretty  murhto  the  same  purjMse,  Principal 
Lee  rccomnionds  that  [Mirentsand  masters  should  on  the  Sundays  ''excrcifte  their 
authority  over  their  children  and  dependents',  so  as  to  restrain  them  from  every 
invasion  on  the  serenity  and  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  to  engage  them  in 
the  due  observance  of  this  reasonable  service,  not  tfj  re/iuUive  tirictneu  or  hartk 
nproo/t,  or  tk*  txecution  of  di^fuil  t(itk$,  but  rather  ?-y  atfocialing  rtliipvut  cjnt- 
eitti  with  ptactful  mjo-jiuntt ,  and  giving  practical  jtrooft  of  their  pUaiantneit  atui 
proJitabUntJi,  as  contributing  at  unco  tu  tem]>ornl  comfort,  and  to  the  eternal 
safety  of  the  soul." — (iJ<j<ori  of  Sir  A.  Ai/nfw'a  Committtf,  p,  288.)  Here  Dr  Lee 
gives  utterance  to  the  spirit  of  humanity  which  is  a  feature  of  bis  character. 

We  learn  from  the  Alemoirt  of  Mr*  William  Vtitch,  an  eminent  Scottish  Puri» 
tan  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  she  made  a  solemn  covenant  with  Uod  that 
her  jaons  should  be  devoted  to  his  service  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  but  that 
when  tliey  grew  up,  they  refused  to  net  according  to  this  agreement,  and,  in 
apiteof  her  earnest  intreatieg,  and  extreme  perplexity  to  account  for  the  failure 
of  the  Almighty  to  perform  hit  part  of  the  covenant,  persisted  in  their  own 
design  to  outer  military  service  abroad.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the 
austerity  of  their  early  reli|j;ious  education  gave  them  a  lasting  disgust  at 
everything  connected  with  Puritanism.  The  deplorably  fanatical  autobiography 
of  their  mother  has  lately  been  reprinted  (Kdin.,  l84tt),  for  the  edification  of 
Christians  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  *'  the  t'ommittco  of  the  General  As- 
aeoibly  of  the  Free  I'burch  of  Scotland  for  tlie  publication  of  the  works  of  Scot- 
tish Reformers  and  iJivines." 

As  to  the  law  that  mii^cry  breeds  vice,  and  happiness  virtue,  see  the  final  pars- 
graph  of  a  paper  on  Hencvolence,  by  Grove,  in  the  Sptctaior,  No.  6l>l  ;  Iht  Ad' 
vtnturtr,  No,  40,  by  l)r  Hawkesworlh;  Gaubius  on  The  I'uf/ions,  pp.  68,  91,  of 
tlie  Knglish  translation  ;  interne's  •Vrmon*,  tjeim,  v,  (Works,  ed.  1783,  vol.  iv., 
p.  73) ;  Archbinhoji  Whotely's  (harne  on  Tht  Right  I'tt  of  A'ational  Afii(tion$, 
p.  8  :  Alius  Martineau's  Lift  in  th*  Stel-Jlvum,  p.  150  ;  Bulwer's  Studtiit,  vol,  i., 
pp.  58-  1)0,  cd.  1835;  the  Edinhur^h  Htvitw,  vol.  xlvii.,  p.  2;  Wade's  Uittory 
••/  the  itiildU  and  Vi'orkiwj  Cla»tc»,  p.  32^5,  2d  ed.  ;  Hr  Combe  on  higertion  and 
hiet,  p.  107,  9lh  ed,  ;  and  an  article  on  "Material  Prowperity"'  in  Chambtr$t 
Journal,  16th  Feb.  1851, 
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horses  is,  that  moro  work  can  be  dono  by  them  in  six  days,  with  m^ 
on  tho  aoveuth,  than  in  seven  days  of  iinrcmiltod  foil.* 

"But  this  rest,"  says  Mr  Oliver,  "  is  dcniaudid  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  health  of  the  body,  but  for  tho  welfare  of  man's  higher 
nature.  We  cannot  here  enter  info  an  investigation  of  the  influence 
which  tho  state  of  the  body  has  upon  the  intellect  and  the  moral  feel- 
ings; but  it  is  unquestioned  that,  when  the  phjaical  health  is  im- 
paired, an  injurious  etfeot  is  made  upon  our  spiritual  nature.  Inde- 
pendently of  tins  consiileration,  however,  tho  rest  on  which  wo  insist 
in  required  for  the  cultivation  of  tho  iutelttH-tual  powers.  We  do  not 
mean  to  assert  by  this  that  man  is  at  liberty  to  devote  the  day, 
whose  sacred  claims  we  advocate,  to  the  pursuit  of  <itn^  kiml  of  know- 
ledge; for  there  are  other  considerations  to  be  jidducod  which  shew 
that  his  mind  must  then  he  turned  in  a  certain  direction.  But  what 
we  insist  on  is,  that  he  ought  to  ha\e  leisure  for  thought — thought 

*  Id  Afvine's  t''iietop<r>iia  o/Afcral and  liili<jiout  Ati«c(if>U»,  p.  338  of  tlie  tjonilun 
edition  of  1851  (in  which  sundry  facts  confirmatory  of  the  expediency  of  resu 
■  lag  one  Any  in  k-vcii  arc  givnn,  pp.  337-3-tl;,  vre  rend  lui  follow*  : — "At  a  ro- 
'gularmBetinj^  of  the  Newhnven  Medical  Association  (  U.8.),  composed  of  twenty- 
five  physicians,  among  whom  were  the  ProfeMoni  of  the  Medical  College,  the 
following  quefitionti  wore  considered  : — 

"  1.  Is  the  jKisitiun  taken  by  Dr  Farre,  in  hla  testimony  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Britie-b  Hou'^c  of  Coramnris,  in  your  view  correct  f   ■ 

"2.  Will  mt?n  who  lalxur  XswX  fix  days  in  a  we«k  be  more  healthy  and  live 
longer,  other  tiiioga  being  t'qunl,  than  those  who  labour  Reven  i 

"  '3.   Will  they  do  nioru  work,  and  do  it  in  a  better  manner  7 

*'  The  vote  on  the  above  was  nnanimoiuly  in  tht  afintMtive.  Signed  by  Eli 
Ives,  chairman,  and  I'liny  A.  Jewett,  clerk." 

See  to  the  same  elTect  Four  Montht  amonri  the  Qold-FhuUrs  in  AUa  California, 
by  it.  Tyrwhitt  Urooks,  M.D. ;  quotod  by  Mr  Oliver  in  his  Prizn  Kssay,  p.  33. 

Mr  Jorgenuin,  in  his  TravtU  ikrouijh  France  ond  fkrmany  (London,  1817^, 
says; — *•  I  have  been  informed,  by  persona  who  h*ve  resided  for  mnny  years  in 
France,  that  the  middling  and  lower  orders  of  French  are  not  so  lively,  gay, 
and  sociable,  at  present,  as  ihpy  wore  before  thi-  I'cvulution.  This  change  in 
their  mannem  may,  in  a  great  m ensure,  be  imputed  to  the  republican  jirinriplea 
which  were  afterwards  instilled  among  them  ;  but  the  fhiff  cause,  I  apprehond, 
U  the  violation  of  the  !f>labbath.  The  shnpSiepiier*  nnd  tradespeople  are  confined 
to  Uieir  house*  on  Sundays,  as  well  oa  ou  other  days.  This  prevents  them  from 
^forming  those  little  sociable  parties  and  connexiona,  which  tend  to  unt>end  and 
relieve  tho  mind  from  the  cares  of  businoiifi.  The  shopmen  and  apprentices 
have  no  day  of  rest ;  there  is  no  end  to  their  work  ;  they  become  cureless  in 
contequence.  In  England,  every  person  of  this  description  looks  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  day  which  suspends  his  weekly  oecupiitions.  He  display ti  his 
gayest  apparel ;  and,  in  tho  intervals  of  public  worship,  visits  his  parents  or 
friends,  and  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  society,  wtiich  amply  compptisnl4.>  for  tho 
labours  of  the  week.  (In  the  ensuing  morning,  he  returns  to  iiis  work  with 
alacrity,  looking  forward  to  ihu  following  Sunday,  for  tho  recurrence  of  tho 
same  gratification.  In  France,  tho  muBtor-tradesmcn  will  ask  whether  their 
apprentices  do  not  eat  and  drink  on  i>4undays,  as  well  as  other  days  ;  and  there- 
fore ought  to  work.  This  moroseneca  hoa  an  effect  on  the  cleanliness  of  the 
young  men  :  they  pursue  their  daily  drudgery  in  their  dirty  workiog-dreases ; 
and  habit  renders  thorn,  at  length,  avorMj  to  a  change  of  linen  and  clothes. 
After  l^uis  XVill,  returned  to  Pnris,  o  decree  was  issued,  forbidding  theshopa 
to  be  open  during  the  hours  of  divine  .service  on  Sundays,  under  a  penalty  of 
ten  francs  for  each  offence.  This  measure  gave  cause  fur  Joui)  rompUints :  the 
citixeas  {mid  the  fine  rather  than  discontinue  their  old  prneticeB;  and  the 
Government,  seeing  that  the  abuse  was  not  to  be  rcmedi«>d  in  this  way,  no 
longer  enforced  the  law  ;  and  thing*  go  on  at  ttiual."-  (Pp.  117,  118.) 
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which  may  give  vigour  to  his  mind,  extend  and  refine  his  sympathies, 
and  strengthen  his  spiritual  vision.  'J'o  think  riyhtly  that  be  may  act 
veil,  is  a  most  important  part  of  man's  duty.  But  the  short  time  which 
intervenes,  in  most  cases,  between  the  hours  of  labour  and  repoaj  is 
not  suflicient.  The  mental  energy  has  been  impaired  by  the  toil  of 
the  day,  and  rest  is  more  congenial,  and  to  the  body  much  more  !»- 
ncficial,  than  thought.  The  inference,  therefore,  seems  plain,  that 
there  must  be  entire  cessation  from  labour  during  the  ordinary  hours 
of  work  at  certain  seasons, 

"This  conclusion  might  be  farther  enforced  by  the  necessity  under 
which  man  lies  to  cherish  the  social  affections  of  his  nature.  W© 
might  have  shewn  how  these  are  dried  up  within  him,  and  the  warm 
heart  made  cold  aud  misanthropic  by  the  hard8hi|»s  of  unintermitt«nt 
toil ;  but  we  waive  this  for  the  higher  consideration  of  his  interests 
as  a  moral  Iieing.  He  is  bound  to  worship.  To  adore  the  Being  who 
made  him  is  the  way  to  become  assimilated  to  the  character  of  that 
Being,  and  thus  to  reflect  in  himself,  in  so  far  as  his  finite  nature 
permits,  the  moral  attributes  of  the  infinito  God.  Worship,  too,  must 
be  social.  Heart  animates  heart ;  and  devout  worshippei"9  become 
more  sincere  aud  ard»Mit  when  they  have  earnest  companions.  The  eye 
of  faith  grows  brighter  when  it  meet*  another  eyo  lighted  up  with  the 
samo  living  light.  For  this  purpose,  there  must  be  special  seasons  set 
apart,  and  these  must  recur  regularly  ;  for  retjvlurUy  in  spiritual  ex- 
ercises is  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  divine  life  in  the  soul,  as 
regularity  in  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  health  is  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  antinnl  life  in  the  body.  '  Religion,'  it  has  been 
well  remarked,  'of  which  the  rewards  are  distant[?],  and  which  is  ani- 
mated only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind, 
unless  it  be  re-invigoiated  aud  re-inipres-sed  by  external  ordinances, 
by  stated  nilh  to  worship,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  example.'* 

"  From  these  observations  we  think  it  clear  that  a  periodical  rest- 
ing from  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  various  constituent  parts  of  man*a  nature  ;  and,  therefore,  is  de- 
manded by  no  positive  enactment,  but  by  the  laws  under  which  we 
have  been  created,  and  which  we  are  bound  to  obey."t 

Alt  this  is  admirable,  and  I  rejoice  to  see  so  just  an  appreciation 
of  natural  religion  exhibited  by  a  young  divine.  The  assertion  that 
"  worship  must  be  social"  may  l>e  objected  to,  as  implying  that  in  all 
circumstances,  and  with  men  of  all  frames  of  miml.  social  w  orship  is  a 
duly.  Such,  however,  I  do  not  understand  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
writer;  he  is  treating  of  what  is  right  in  the  general  cjise,  and  not 
of  those  who,  from  peculiarities  of  opinion  or  disposition,  are  unable  to 
join  with  self-approval  or  spiritual  advantage  any  assembly  of  wor- 
shippers within  their  reach.  Such  cases  apart,  the  expediency  of  social 
worship  is  evident ;  and  since  man  is  a  social,  as  well  as  a  religious 
being,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  little  risk  of  a  discontinuance  of 
social  worship  in  the  world,  as  of  a  discontinuance  of  social  meals,  social 
games,  and  social  working  for  the  advancement  of  science.  In  fact, 
it  is  from  the  natural  and  immutable  di^^positiona  of  niai»,  even  more 
than  from  his  perception  of  utility,  that  the  custom  of  holding  rcli- 


•  "  Dr  JolinBon"*  Life  of  Milton/ 


t  Priaa  Ecwy,  pp.  35,  36. 
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gioua  MWmbliM  has  always  and  everywhere  provailoil,  except  Among 
the  lowest  lavages,  Tho  Law  of  Moses  did  not  appoint  public  worehip 
to  be  pel-formed  hy  tiio  Jewish  people  on  the  Sabbath  ;   nor,  iLi  wo 

,  h»vo  seen,  ditl  the  Founder  of  ChrSstianity  impose,  eiUier  by  precept 

.ar  example,  any  such  duly  upon  h'm  followers. 

In  oiiihrai^iug  among  Sabbatli-diitits  tUe  cultivation  of  tho  intel- 
lectual powei-s,  with  the  view  of  learning  to  think  ritfhtiy  that  wo  may 
act  well,  Mr  Oliver  shews  more  wisdom  than  orthodoxy ;  his  opinion 
hoing  here  at  variance  with  that  of  the  Westminster  Divines,  who 
teach  that  it  is  our  duty  to  spend  the  whole  of  tho  Christian  Sabbath 
**  in  the  public  and  private  exercises  of  God's  worship,  except  so  much 
88  ia  to  bo  taken  up  in  the  works  of  necessity  and  raoi'cy."  He  has, 
however,  done  well  in  disrc«rarding  their  authority  ;  and  if  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  fore-joing  extracts  from  his  Essay  be  followed  to 
their  practical  results,  they  will,  I  think,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
not  only  tho  refreshment  of  rest,  but  tho  aibiitional  rci'rcshmont 
which  rural  excursions,  manly  exercises,  the  fine  arts,  and  all  other 
means  of  innocent  rfavaiion,  are  so  welt  fitted  (and  doubtless  were  iu' 
tended)  to  give,  ought  to  bo  sought  for  by  oar  countrymen  upon  that 
weekly  day  of  leisure  which  it  is  their  happiness  to  e^joy. 


Note  F.,  pago  6. 

The  Iltstory  of  Modern  Sabbatarianism. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that,  in  the  early  ages  of  tho  Chris- 
tian Church,  no  connection  was  thought  of  between  tho  Lord's  Day 
and  the  Sabbath  which  the  Jews  observed  in  obedience  to  the  Fourth 
Commandment  (pp.  103,  17.3,221);  that  the  Decalogue  never  was 
imposed  upon  the  (Gentile  converts  (p.  172) ;  and  that  long  after  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sabbath,  and  other  Mosaical  ritc»,  con- 
tinued to  be  ohsorvod  by  Christians  of  the  Hel>rew  race  (p.  1G7). 
We  learn  from  Moshcim,  that  in  course  of  time  these  adherents  to 
tho  law  of  Moses  were  separafoil  from  the  rest  of  their  Christian 
brethren.  "  The  first  rise  of  this  sect,"  says  he,  "  is  placed  under 
tho  reign  of  Adrian.  For,  when  this  emperor  had,  at  length,  razed 
Jerusalem,  entirely  destroyed  even  its  very  foundations,  and  enacted 
laws  of  the  severest  kind  against  the  whtdu  hotly  of  the  Jewish  people  ; 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Christians  who  lived  in  ralestine,  to  prevent 
their  being  confounded  with  the  Jews,  abandoned  entirely  the  Mosaio 
rites,  and  chose  a  bishup  named  Mark,  a  foreigner  by  nation,  and 
consequently  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  This  step 
was  highly  shoeking  to  those  whoso  attachment  to  the  Mosaic  rites 
was  violent  and  invincible  ;  and  such  was  the  case  of  many.  These, 
Y  therefore,  separated  tbeniselvea  from  tho  brethren,  and  founded  at 
Pera,  a  country  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  particu- 
lar a.ssemb}ies,  in  whlcii  tho  Law  of  Moses  maintained  its  primitive 
dignity,  authority,  and  lustre.  This  body  of  Judaising  Christians, 
which  set  Chiist  an<l  Moses  upon  an  equal  footing  in  point  of  autho- 
rity, was  afterwards  divided  into  two  sects,  extremely  ilifferent  both 
in  their  rites  and  in  their  opinions,  and  distinguished  by  tho  names  of 
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Nazarenes  and  Ebionitcs."*  These  sccta  aro  said  to  hare  become 
nearly  extinct  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 

"  Of  ihoRC  Hebrews  who  eunfonned  to  the  regular  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  catholic  bo<ly  of  believers,"  says  the  author  of  a  valuable 
modern  treatise  on  the  Sabbath,  "  there  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable numlier  who  still  continued  to  pay  some  regard  to  a  few  of 
the  venerated  practici-s  of  their  ancestors.  Of  all  their  old  usagi'S, 
the  weekly  Sabbath  st»enis  to  have  been  that  which  these  persons 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  reliniiuishing.  Through  tho  influence 
of  their  example  in  continuinj?  to  ]tay  a  respect  to  the  seventh  day, 
and  not  improbably  owing  to  their  frequent  justification  of  their  con- 
duct in  doiiii^  80,  and  recommendation  of  the  practice  to  others,  the 
partial  obborvance  of  tho  Sabbath  ultimately  liccanie  very  general 
Among  several  of  the  Eastern  churches,  in  addition  to,  and  in  con- 
junction with,  the  celebration  of  the  weekly  festival  of  Sunday.  In 
this  way  arose  the  ancient  Sabbatarians,  a  body,  it  is  well  known,  of 
very  considerable  importance  in  respect  both  to  numbers  and  influ- 
ence, during  the  greater  part  of  the  third  and  tbu  early  part  of  th© 
next  century.  Socrate.s,  tho  historian,  states,  that  with  the  exception 
of  Rome  ami  Alexamlria,  all  otlier  churches  devoted  Saturday  as  well 
tn  Sunday  to  religious  purposes.  It  was  their  practice  to  sabhatize 
on  Saturday,  and  to  cclcbnite  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  fes- 
tivity.  While,  however-,  iu  some  places,  a  respect  was  thus  generally 
paid  to  both  of  these  days,  the  Judaising  practice  of  observing  Sa- 
turday was,  by  the  leading  churches,  expressly  con<lemned,  and  all 
tho  doctrines  connected  with  it  steadfastly  resisted.  Among  thO' 
general  body  of  believers  it  seems  to  have' been  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine, that  tho  Mosaic  institution  was,  as  a  whole,  entirely  abolished. 
In  the  writings  of  the  earliest  and  most  esteemed  of  the  Fathers,  tho 
Sabbath  is  uniformly  spoken  of  as  an  integral  part  of  tho  Jewish  con- 
stitution. '  All  its  ordinances,'  says  Justin,  '  its  sacrifices,  its  SiMatfi, 
the  prohibitions  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  wore  designed  to  counteract 
the  inveterate  tendency  of  the  Jews  to  fall  into  idolatry.'f  The 
view  most  generally  t.iken  of  the  Sabbatical  institution  by  tho  Chris- 
tian writers  of  the  two  following  centuries,  seems  to  have  been,  that 
it  was  purely  an  ordinance  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  which  had  been 
wholly  superseded,  having  naturally  terminated  in  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation ;  thoy  contended,  that  iubtead  of  being  continued  under  tht* 
'Gospel,  or  transferred  to  any  new  day,  it  had  bfcn  succeeded  by  the 
whole  life  of  a  Christian  believer,  of  the  spiritual  rest  and  holiooss 
enjoyed  by  whom  it  had,  under  the  law,  been  an  appointed  type 

"  The  Sabbatarian  controversy  appears  to  have  been  very  little  agi- 
tated subsequent  to  the  close  of  tho  third  century  ;  and,  very  shortly  af- 
ter the  period  when  Constantino  issued  his  edict  enjoining  the  general 
obsorvance  of  Sunday  throughout  tho  Roman  Empire,  the  parly  that 
had  coutf'utled  for  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  dwindled  into 
insignificance.     The  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  public  festival,  duriug 

•  Mcmheiin'*  FacI.  Ilwt.,  Cent,  ii.,  ch.  v.,  %  1.  For  ample  detailR  on  thU  sub- 
ject, nee  Nean4lt<r'ii  General  Hislory  of  the  CbriBtinn  Religion  HhO  Church,  vuL 
Hi.,  p.  4;^!,  {lii>lin'»  Standard  Library);  nho  bin  Itlslorj  of  the  Planting  and 
Triiiiiingof  the  Chrittian  Church,  vol.  i..  pp.  2i),  60,  114,  166,  210  (same  Scries). 

t  "  Uiahop  of  Lincolo't  Juitlo  Mariyr,  |>.  23." 
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wBlcli  all  businoss,  with  the  Rxi-eption  oF  rural  tMiiplovmcnts,  was  in- 
termitted, came  to  !»omoie  and  iiioni  gt'iinniUy  established,  ever  after 
this  tirao,  throughout  both  the  Greek  and  ihp  Latin  Churches.  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  cither  at  this  or  at  a  period  much  later, 
the  observance  was  viewed  as  deriving  any  uljlisraticn  from  the  Fourth 
Commandment :  it  scents  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  institution  c«r- 
rospondinn^  in  uatiiro  with  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  and  other  festt- 
Tals  of  the  Chnreh  ;  and  as  resting,  with  them,  ou  the  grounds  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  tradition-  'Thus  do  we  see,'  says  the 
learned  Heylin,  '  upon  what  grounds  the  Lord's  Day  stands  ;  on 
custom  first,  and  voSuntary  (•onseeration  of  it  to  religions  meetings: 
thai  custom  continued  by  the  autliocity  of  the  Church  of  God,  which 
tacitly  approved  the  same ;  and  iinally  conliruied  and  ratified  by 
Christian  princes  throughout  their  empires.'  "* 

Dr  Arnold  observes ; — "  I  believe  that  it  is  generally  ai^'eed 
amongst  Christians,  that  the  Jewish  LaWj  so  far  as  it  was  Jewish  and 
not  moral,  is  at  an  end  ;  and  it  is  assuming  the  whole  point  at  issue  to 
assume  that  the  Ton  Coimuaudmenfs  are  all  moral.  If  that  were  so,  it 
aeemsto  me  quite  certaiu  th«t  the  Sabbath  would  have  been  kept  on 
it«  own  proper  day;  for,  if  tlie  Coinmautlnients  were  still  binding,  I 
do  not  see  whore  would  be  the  power  to  nuike  any  alteration  iu  its 
enactraent.s.  But  it  is  also  true,  no  doubt,  that  tho  Lord's  Pay  waa 
kept  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Church  as  a  day  of  festiviil ;  and, 
connected  with  the  notion  of  festival,  tbeal>stinence  from  worldly  busi- 
ness naturally  followed.  A  weekly  religious  festival,  in  which  worldly 
business  was  suspemled,  bore  such  a  resemblance  to  the  Saldiatb,  that 
the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  Lavv  was  often  urged  as  a  reason  for  its  ob- 
servance; but,  as  it  was  not  considered  to  be  the  Sabbath,  but  only  a 
day  in  some  respects  like  it,t  so  the  manner  of  itis  observance  varied 
from  time  to  time,  and  was  made  more  or  less  strict  on  grounds  of 

*  The  Modern  Setibiith  Exftmined.  pp.  136.  137,  139.  London,  1832,— Se« 
•Iso  Ifeylin'n  Ui»tory  of  the  fiiibbnih,  f'at$im  ;  Iitrdiier's  Credibility  of  tile 
Go*!)*;!  Hiatory.  Part  IL,  ch.  Ixxxv.  (Works,  ed.  1815.  vol  ii.  p.  432);  Dr 
UiDijje  CixiVs  Gpncral  anil  Hieturical  Vifw  of  Chrislianlty,  vol.  ii.,  p.  286; 
<"'  '  -  '  ■  =  Table  T«lk,  vol.  ii..  p.  313;  Neundcr'a  G«<nerttl  lllgJory  of  the  Chri»- 
I  111  and  Church,  vol,  i..  p.  406,   and  vid.  5ii.,  p.  419  ;  his  History  of 

!'■  i     ii;4ofth'<  Cliristian  <'hureh,  p.  156  J  his  Memorials  of  Christian  Life  In 

lb*  Early  and  Middlo  Agest,  vol.  I  ,  \y.  '2<a0  ;  Archbii)ho[)  \Vhnt<?ly"«  Thoughts  on 
the  Sabbath  ;  Mr  Frnncia  Rusnell's  The  Lord's  Day  not  tho  .Sabbath,  nn  In- 
quiry into  the  T<>nching  of  Scrijitur*-  on  the  Subject  (Kdinburj^h,  1S471;  a 
learned  article  on  the  Lokd's  Dav,  in  Kitto's  Cyclopwdia  of  Biblioiil  Literature, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  268;  and,  above  all,  a  very  able  treatise,  entitled  The  Sabbath,  or 
An  Examination  of  tho  Six  Texts  commonly  adduced  from  the  New  Testament 
in  Fn>of  of  a  Christian  Kabbath,  by  a  Layman  (London,  1849.) 

t  This  is  an  important  remark,  which  the  reader  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  as  it  is  the  key  to  much  apparent  perplexity  in  what  has  been  written  by 
non-judaizing  divines  about  the  Christian  Sabbath.  In  this  phroae  the  word 
•'  Sahboth"  1h  %i**A  fiffHrativiUi ;  just  as  in  England  a  clergyman  is  figuratively 
called  a  priest,  while  in  .Scotluad  the  .Sabbatarians  figuratively  style  themtielves 
"  the  true  Israol,''  and  it  is  usual  In  tb*  pulpit  to  apply  the  word  "  sanctuary" 
to  places  of  public  worship,  although  not  believed  to  be  in  fact  holy  like  the 
toniple  at  Jerunaleni.  This  figurative  way  of  speaking  makes  it  easy  for  di- 
vines who  are  to  acute  as  to  see  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  and  the  Lord's 
Day  have  really  no  connexion  with  each  other,  to  express  themselves  so  as  not 
to  excite  alarm  by  any  apfiearance  of  heterodoxy  when  treating  of  the  Christl 
Sabbath,     Dr  Cook,  however,  (op.  eit.,  ii.  S93,)  writes  frankly  on  the  subject 
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religious  expediency,  without  roference  in  either  case  to  the  authority 
of  the  Fourth  Commandnient.  An  onliuancc  ot'Constantine  prohibits 
other  work,  but  loaves  agriiMiltunv!  labnur  Iroe.  An  onli nance  of  Leo 
I.  (Emperor  of  Coustautiiioplo)  tiirl>ida  agricultural  labour  also.  On 
the  other  hand,  tiur  own  llefonners  (Seo  Crauiiicr's  Visitation  Articles) 
required  t\w  ilvrgy  to  teach  tlm  puoplu  that  thoy  would  grievously 
oiTend  Cifnl  if  they  alustaiued  from  workiiiia;  ou  Sundays  in  harvest 
time  ;  and  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  5th  and  Glh,  chap.  iii.  (vol.  iv., 
part  i.,  p.  132,  of  the  Parliamentary  edition  of  the  .Statutes,  1819), 
expressly  allows  all  persons  to  work,  ride^  or  follow  their  calling,  what- 
ever it  may  bo,  in  the  case  of  need.  And  the  preamble  of  this  statute, 
which  wjis  undoubtedly  drawn  up  with  the  full  eoncurronco  of  the 
principal  Reformers,  if  not  actually  written  by  theiu,  declares  in  the 
most  express  torin.«i  that  the  olwervancc  of  all  religious  festivals  is  left 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  it  proceeds  to  order  that 
all  Sundays,  with  many  other  days  named,  should  be  kept  holy.  And 
the  clear  language  of  this  statute, — together  with  the  total  omission 
of  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Sabliath  in  the  Catechi.sni,  although  it  pro- 
foaae.s  to  follect  our  duty  towards  Ood  from  the  four  lirst  comniand- 
motits, — proves  to  my  mind  that  in  using  tiie  Fourth  Commaudrueat  in 
the  church  service,  the  Reformers  meant  it  to  bo  understood  as  en- 
foreing  to  us  simply  the  duty  of  worshipping  God,  and  devoting  some 
portion  of  time  to  rii.*  honour;  the  particular  portion  so  devoted,  and 
the  manner  of  observing  it,  being  points  to  be  fixed  by  the  Church."* 

*  Lift  and  Correapooclvnce  of  ThoniRS  Arnold,  D.D.,  vol.  H.,  pp.  207-200 ; 
6th  edit. 

It  liiM,  I  think,  been  fully  made  ont  bj  the  acute,  diligent,  and  learned  author 
of  Thf  Sabhath,  or  an  Exnmination  oflht  Six  TtxU,  <<•«.,  that  in  the  Aj>ohyy  of 
Justin  Martyr,  ftddrosseil  to  the  Eraperor  AntoiiinuB  Piuo  «ouie  time  betweeo  | 
A.D.  139  ntul  A.D.  l.'iO,  we  have  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  cxlctenco,  aioong 
Christiang,  of  a  generally-esiablishf  d  custom  of  obfterving  the  Sunday  aa  a  day 
(not  of  r(tt  from  labour,  liut)  oi  yublic  prayer  and  other  rtUgiotu  exercUti. — (See 
pp.  273,  294.)  From  Justin,  say*  he,  we  first  derive  "  proof— positive  unequi- 
vocal proof — on  the  subject  in  discussion.  From  it  we  learn  the  fact,  that  in 
somewhat  more  than  a  century  after  the  death  of  Chrifit,  the  Sunday  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  stated  day  of  public  prayer  and  religious  instruction  ;  but 
that  it  wag  observed  abso  as  a  Sabbath  there  is  still  no  trace  to  be  found.  All 
that  Justin  states  of  the  religious  rites  of  the  day  is  nut  only  compatible  with  the 
belief  that  it  was  not  8abbalica]|y  observed,  but  autboriites,  by  its  silence  on 
that  point,  a  clear  inference  that,  except  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  tha 
Christians  of  that  period  lawfully  might,  and  actually  did,  follow  their  worldly 
pursuits  on  the  Sunday.  This  inference  appears  irresistible  when  we  further 
consider  that  Justin,  in  this  part  of  his  Ajwlot/y,  is  professedly  intending  to 
describe  the  mode  in  which  Christions  observed  the  Sunday." — (P.  274.) 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  position  hei-c  niaintained  is  dilTLTcnt  from  that 
of  lleylin,  who,  though  the  leading  champion  against  the  .Sabbatarians,  allows, 
in  apeaking  of  the  first  century,  that  Sunday  "  began  to  grow  into  some  credit 

towards  the  ending  of  this  age It  came  in  time  to  be  entitled  >•«■* 

I{«;^iir  [by  way  of  eminence]  the  Lord's  day,  which  attribute  is  first  found  in 
the  Kevelstion  writ  by  St  John  about  the  year  94  of  our  Saviour's  birth."  But 
the  discoveries  made  by  scholars  sino'  lli^yliti's  book  was  published,  have  under- 
mined the  sole  foundation  of  hi5  opinion,  so  that  on  this  point  his  authority 
is  now  worthless.  As  the  author  just  quoted  well  observes,  "  Ho  could  not 
avoid  putting  this  interpretation  on  the  text  in  the  Revelation,  for  in  his  time 
implicitcrcdit  was  given  to  an  ancient  writing  attributed  to  one  of  the  Fathers, 
who  was  contemporary  with  8t  John,  in  which  the  phrase  of  •  the  Lord's  day' 
is  fully  racognUad  in  its  modern  sense  ;  but  this  ancient  document  is  now  uni* 
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tt  appears  tliat,  for  several  centuries  before  the  Reformation,  it  was 
customary  to  comniit  to  memory  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 

versally  acknowledged  to  be  «purloti8." — (P.  117.)  The  writing  referred  to  ii  a 
))r«tt>ndeil  piufaj^e  in  (he  Kpistlc  of  Ignatius  to  the  Mngnesianfi ;  a  passage  which 
Bishop  Whit«,  who  vfrottj  at  the  same  time  with  ttcylin  (1630)  against  the 
*' Sftbbatarion  novelty,"  likewioc  quoteK  as  genuine.  But  the  elaborate  biatorj 
of  the  works  of  Ignatius  given  by  our  author  (pp.  237-251),  not  only  deprives 
the  popular  theory  of  its  jirop,  but  tloc*  the  .Sabbatarians  the  further  disservice 
of  jiroving  that  the  interpolator  of  the  passage  ("  who,  it  is  clear,  was  <tetei> 
nniti<<d  to  make  it  apparent  that  Ignatius  wns  an  especial  patron  of  ob»ervlDg 
the  Lord's  DBy,"j  thought  of  the  Christian  weekly  festival  solely  as  a  yrovfr- 
day,  and  not  at  all  as  a  Salfhath.  or  day  of  rest  from  labour.  "  Let  as,  there- 
fore," he  makes  Ignatius  say,  "  no  longer  obser>'e  Habhaths  after  the  manner 
of  the  Jews,  .  .  .  but  let  every  one  of  yon  observe  Mabbaths  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  rejoicing  in  the  meditation  of  the  law;     ,     .  and  after  the  tSab- 

bath-day  let  every  lover  of  t"hri«t  celebrate  the  Lord's  Day,  which  is  consecrated 
to  oar  Ixjrd's  resurrection,  and  is  the  queen  and  chief  of  all  days."  And,  what 
is  more — when  sound  criticism  Is  ap]died  to  the  interpretation  of  the  genuine 
part  of  the  Epistle,  Ignatius  is  found  contrasting  the  observance  of  the  old 
Sabbftth,  not  with  that  of  the  Lord's  Day,  as  Is  commonly  believed,  but  with 
Uviny  aeeordinp  to  the  Jjord'i  lift .' — (!'.  242  ;  and  Kitto's  Ciicloj>irdia  of  liiblieat 
lAttnUttrt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  270.) 

Notwithstanding  these  and  similar  exposures  by  scholars,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Sabbatarians,  who  seem  never  to  read  anything  but  the  special  pleading* 
on  their  own  side  of  the  question — pleadings  which  reiterate,  in  a  way  very 
trying  to  human  patience.  th«  baselt-^s  oKsumptions,  intrepid  assertions,  and 
dexterous  insinuations  of  what  it  is  thought  dangerous  to  afirm — will  go  on 
with  their  usual  contidencc  in  the  beaten  track,  in  doing  so,  they  will  con* 
titiue  to  present  what  to  those  who  look  at  only  one  side  of  c(.>ntroverted  ques- 
tions may  have  the  appearance  of  irrefragable  proof.  But  in  theological  as 
In  military  warfare,  improved  weapons,  emulating  in  cthciency  those  with 
whicli  the  enemy  has  armifd  hinisplf,  are  now  plainly  indixpensablp  ;  and 
if  any  man  of  learning  Khali  succeed  in  refuting  the  "  Layman's"  volume  on 
Tb*  SahUtik,  he  will,  in  my  ojiinion,  do  a  more  signal  service  to  the  Sabbatarian 
cause  than  has  been  done  to  it  by  all  the  tracts  and  speeches  of  the  Sabbath 
Alliance,  and  the  shoals  of  prize-essays  and  sermons,  in  which  musty  theological 
dogmas  are  yearly  sent  forth  in  a  new  garb  of  dC'clamntion — to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  "  Kvangelieal  Chris- 
tiana," but  very  little  to  the  edification  of  such  as  would  rather  be  supplied 
with  treatises  in  which  the  real  questions  shnuld  be  grayphd  u-iili,  and  the  facts 
elicited  by  modern  scholarship  be  lioldly  met,  instead  of  being  ignorantly  or 
dishonestly,  and,  at  all  events,  very  conveniently,  left  out  of  view. 

The  edict  of  (Jonstantine.  by  whirh,  ns  far  as  we  know,  the  Lord's  Day  was 
first  appointed  to  be  kept  (by  the  inhabitants  of  towns)  ns  a  day  of  rest  from 
Jaboar  (t.  «.,  aa  a  Sal'lHith — though  the  word  used  is  "  Suuilat>")  is  as  fol- 
lows: — "OiooftB  judices,  urbana^que  plebes,  et  ciitictarum  uvltutn  officia  vene- 
rabili  die  Solis  quiescant.  Kuri  tamen  posili  agrorum  cultum.-  libera  liccnterque 
inscrv  iant ;  quoniam  frt-quenter  evenit,  ut  non  aptius  alio  die  frumenta  sulcis  aut 
vinea!  scrobibus  mandcntur,  ne  occa.<(ionc  moinonti  pereat  commoditos  cu-IcFti 
provisione  concessa.'' — (Corp.  Jur.  Civ.,  Codicit  lib.  iii.,  tit.  xii.,  3.)  We  have  no 
evid4>nce  whatever,  that  before  the  issuing  of  this  edict  by  the  mere  authority 
of  a  Itoman  emperor  in  the  year  321,  there  was  Sabbatical  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day  in  any  part  of  Christendom.  Respecting  the  origin  of  the  obser- 
vance of  Sunday  even  as  a  prnyrr-datj,  we  are  destitute  of  positive  informa- 
tion. "  What  We  do  know  respecting  it  is  of  a  negative  character,  but,  never- 
theless, of  the  highest  importance  ;  for  it  is  tliis,  that  we  have  no  grounds  for 
believing  that  iti  obseri'ance  was,  and,  on  the  contrary,  wn  have  much  evidence 
to  shew  that  its  observance  was  not,  in  use  by  the  Christian  Church  in  the  time 
of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  Hence  it  is  a  question  of  mere  curiosity,  how 
•oon  after  that  time  it  came  into  general,  and,  at  length,  into  universal  us*  I 
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and  the  Ten  Conimandinent*,  m  convenient  and  comprehensive  sum- 
maries of  Christian  faith  And  duty.  In  this  way  the  people  became 
familiar  with  the  Fourth  CommaudjucDt — which  the  Church  made  uf« 
(if  as  a  kind  of  authority  for  the  observance  of  holy  days  in  general ; 
but  neither  before  uor  after  the  Reformation,  was  it  generally  regarded 
aa  otherwise  significant  of  Christian  duty  than  to  the  ext4)nt  iiidicatod 
by  Dr  Arnold  in  the  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  extract.*     It  has  ol- 

m  Cbriftinn  riU  ;  for  the  obwrvaccc  of  it  cunnot  hf  ■  reli);iou»  duty  incttmbent 
upon  Chrintians  Bt  thi*  time,  if  it  wiw  nut  to  {%ad  most  certainly  it  w»»  not) 
during  tliti  miuitalry  of  tht*  eminent  apiMtlej  above  nMn«d,  onft  of  tbcm  mora 
specially  the  teacher  of  tlio  .Ifwigh  nation,  the  otbar  the  great  teacbar  of  tb«j 
Ucntilc  world." — ( The  Sabtaih ;  or  an  Examinotion  of  rA«  Six  7VxU»  Ac, 
p.  3330 

Archbishop  Whataly,  therefore,  s««mii  to  oatran  bia  warrant  in  nyitig  that 
"(As  ^/'<»l^#•,  as  Jews,  kept  the  .Sabb«tb-<Uy,  and  also,  aa  rbristiajia.  aiMmblcd 
for  wonbip  on  the  Lord's  I>oy"  (anit,  p.  2:Jt)  ;  unicw  by  "asaeinbled"  wa  inaT 
here  nndentand,  not  $taudlv,  but  itometimr$  and  tatualltf  aMembled.  Dr  Amolo, 
in  tb«  paMage  above  quoted  from  his  Lt'/*,  avoids  thii  mistake  or  ambiguity  by 
confining  biniKelf  to  the  averment,  "that  the  Lord's  I>ay  was  kept /ixnn  !»«•• 
imnunn'H'il  in  the  Church  as  a  day  of  fesliTal."  I  ro«pertfully  invite  Mr  Isaae  ' 
Taylor  to  reconsider  the  statement  in  his  Ancient  Chritlianily,  vol.  i.,  p.  61, 
that  "  the  religious  observnuce  of  the  <ir»t  day  of  th«  Week"  ia  "clearly,  though 
not  copiouiily,  alluded  to  by  the  inspired  writers." 

The  itaiate  of  Edward  V'l.,  referred  to  by  Dr  Arnold,  naay  be  seen  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Sunday  not  tAe  Jtwuh  Sabiraih,  p.  ti  ;   London,  18.50. 

*  My  former  statement,  that  "  it  u^a^  rtKrvtd  for  (ht  inytttttity  of  modem  IraiM 
to  identify  the  I^ord's  Day  with  the  Uabbath.  and  call  it  by  that  name"  (p.  173), 
if  too  broad,  and  mu<>t  be  qualified  by  what  is  said  above,  after  a  cJo«er  ex- 
amination of  the  HUbJL-ct.  Fur  I  find  that  Ht  Augu§tine,  bi»<ho{i  of  Ilippo,  who 
died  A.D.  130,  writei  in  a  strain  which  shews  tbnt  .Sobbatarianiiim  is  no  modern 
invention,  altliough  apparently  it  never,  in  practice,  made  any  figure  in  the 
world  till  ofter  the  Reformation.  Speaking  of  the  Lord'n  r)ay  hes«y$: — "  It 
appears  from  the  (acred  Scriptures,  that  this  day  was  a  solemn  one ;  it  was  the 
first  day  of  the  age,  that  is,  ot  the  existence  of  our  world  ;  iu  it  the  eiementa  of 
the  world  were  formed;  on  it  the  angels  were  crentrd  ;  on  it  Christ  rose  also 
from  the  dead;  on  it  (he  Holy  Spirit  descended  from  heaven  u}Mn  the  apoftlM^  { 
ma  manna  had  done  in  the  wilderness.  For  thrai;  and  other  such  circumstoncea, 
the  Lord's  Day  i*  distinguished  ;  and  therefore  the  holy  doctors  of  the  church 
have  decreed,  that  all  the  glory  of  the  .lewinh  Sabbntb  is  transferred  to  it.  Let 
as  therefore  keep  the  Lord's  Day  as  the  ancients  were  commanded  to  do  the 
Sabbath."  lie  then  admonishes  those  to  whom  ho  is  writing,  "  tbnt  from  tho 
evening  of  the  Sabbath  to  that  of  tho  Lord's  Doy"  (the  two  being  still  thusdis* 
tinguisliLHi  by  tlu-ir  appropriate  appellations)  "they  »buuld  abstain  from  (heir 
usuul  pursuits, — that  they  shoubl  not  spend  the  day  in  hunting, — thai  Ihey 
should  not  engage  even  in  rural  occupation.",— but  that  they  should  attend  the 
public  worship  of  God."*  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  discountenance  rt' 
fruhing  employments,  or  to  fancy  that  public  worohip  was  enjoined  by  Um 
Fourth  Commandment. 

"  It  is  evident,"  says  Dr  Cook,  "  that  the  object  of  this  distinguished  theolo- 
gian was,  to  rest  the  Lord's  Day  upon  o  positive  divine  appointment  \  he  en* 
deavours  to  shew,  that  this  may  be  deduced  from  the  events  which  Scripture 
records  as  ha>  ing  taken  place  upon  it ;  but  not  trusting  altogether  to  such  an 
inference,  he  introduces  the  doctors  of  the  church  as  having  decided,  that  tho 
only  change  made  by  the  Christian  dispensation  upon  the  Fourth  Commond- 


•  AuguflinI  Opera,  rot.  s.,  p.  817  ;  quoted  by  Dr  Cnolt  in  hi*  Geiu-ml  and  Histori^'al  J 
View  of  rbrisliaoily,  vol.  il.,  p.  SOI.     Dr  Cook  rtfrrt  alio  to  pp.  137  antt  (CT  of  thrsawe 
volume  bf  Augustina,  bdJ  adds  that  many  qnotatiuBS  mi||bt  be  flvrii  from  oUtor  parU  of 
bis  voluminous  works, 
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roaJy  b«en  shewn  {iink,  pp.  121,  122),  that  the  opinions  of  Luther 
and  Calviu  on  thit<  suhjoct  woro  similar  tu  those  of  Crannier.    That 

ment  was  to  traniifer  the  reit  which  it  onjoiiis  from  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
trj  tlie  firit.  A^tuiuing  (hi^,  he  immediately  holds  it  forth,  ur  considers  it  as  a 
iiiAtt«r  of  divine  appuiiitinent,  that  thp  Lurd's  Day  was  to  be  observed  in  all 
respect!!  as  the  .It-wish  Sabbath  hud  been.  This  is  certainly  proceeding  much 
fWrther  than  tho  New  Teatumunt  8ceni<i  to  wnrraiit,  or  even,  if  we  may  jud|;i! 
from  their  works,  thftn  is  wdrrniited  by  thu  earliest  writers  of  the  Church  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  thut  when  the  apostles  rank  the  Sabbath  as  amongst 
the  Jewish  rites  abolished  by  I'hristiantty,  they  should  not  huve  given  even  the 
mo«t  distant  intimation,  tbut  all  winch  they  meant  by  this  assertion  was,  that, 
on  account  of  the  resurrccdon  of  I'hrist,  God  was  to  be  worshipped  on  the  first 
diy  of  the  we«k  instead  of  the  suvi:nth. 

''It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  the  opinion,  supported  by  authority  so 
much  revered  as  that  of  Augustine,  would  be  extensively  disseminated  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  successive  emperors  published  new  odicls  for  the  observance  of 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  till  at  length  the  Emperor  lico,  repealing  the  ordi- 
nance of  Ooustautiae,  substituted  one  siitl  more  rigorous.*  FMU'erent  iiouucils 
also  directed  their  attention  to  the  same  subject,  formed  decree's  by  which  they 
guve  their  high  and  revered  authority  to  ihe  acts  of  the  civil  power,  and  mi- 
nutely detailed  ilic  manner  in  which  the  Lord's  I>ay  oug^ht  to  be  speta.  It 
was  thus  established,  that  the  observance  of  the  peculiar  day  which,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  had  bt-cn  venerate*!  by  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  was  in  consequence  of  divine  uppointmeut,  and  that  there  should  be  upon 
it  a  suspension  of  tmiiporal  employ ni^'nts  and  pursuits. ''I 

With  respect  to  the  Srhixilmfn  of  the  middle  nges,  Ileylin  says: — "They 
tell  us  generally,  of  tho  }<!ibbath,  that  it  was  a  ceremony,  and  that  tho  Fourth 
Commandment  is  of  n  diflVreut  nalur«  from  the  other  nine  :  that  whereas  all 
the  other  precepts  of  the  Uecuilogue  aro  Rim[ily  morul,  Ihe  fourth,  which  is  the 
third  in  their  o^'count,  is  partly  moral  and  partly  •.■eroiuoninl."' — (I'art  II., 
p.  169.)  He  quotes  Aquinas  as  saying, — "  Mora!  it  is  in  this  regard,  that  men 
mast  set  apart  some  particular  time  for  (iod's  public  service  ;  it  being  natural 
to  man  to  destinnte  particular  tinieK  to  particular  actions — as  for  his  dinner, 
for  bis  sleep,  and  such  other  actions.  Hut  in  as  much  as  that  there  is  a  day 
appointed  iu  the  law  itself,  in  token  of  t.iud's  rest  and  the  world's  creation, 
ill  that  respect  the  law  is  ceremonial.''  This,  it  will  b«  observed,  is  precisely 
the  line  of  argument  employed  by  tho  Snbbiituriutis  of  the  present  day  to  re- 
ooncile  their  ;/«n?ro/  obedience  to  tlie  Kourth  romnmiulment  with  their  neglect 
of  an  essential  provision  of  it  in  jmrtkaUir — that,  nuiu<-!y,  which  appoints  the 
t&vtHth  day  of  the  week  to  be  the  Sabbath.  From  whtit  Ileylin  adds,  it  appears 
that  this  doctrine  of  Aquinas  was  given  out  by  the  Schoolmen  in  general;  and 
it  will  (thortly  Be  seen  that  even  by  some  of  the  English  Reformers,  who  were 
Hot  Habbatarians,  the  Ijord's  I>ay  was  familiarly,  but  of  course  figuratively, 
called  the  Sjiblmth.  Tho  VS'aldenses  also,  who  hold  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Heforination  for  several  centuries  before  the  age  of  Luther,  employed  the  word 
or  its  equivalent  ("  le  jour  de  re|)Os")  in  a  similar  way.  In  an  Expotiitioa  which 
they  bad  of  the  Ten  Comniandmenis,  and  which  is  given  by  the  Itev.  Adam 
Blair  in  his  JIi$tory  oj  the  f\'ftiUniet.  vol.  ).,  p.  527  (Si'.ilinburgh.  183;i).  we  read 
OS  follows : — "  They  that  will  keep  and  observe  the  Sabbath  of  Christians,  that 
ts  to  say,  sanctify  the  day  of  tlie  Lord,  must  be  careful  of  four  things.  The 
ftrtt  Is  to  cease  from  all  earthly  ond  worldly  labours  ;  the  tecunJ.  not  to  sin  ;  the 
Ikirdy  not  t<.»  be  idle  in  regard  to  good  works ;  the/nurtA,  to  do  those  tilings  that 
arc  for  thn  benefit  of  the  soul."  Quotations  from  the  Pentateuch  are  added,  in 
support  of  these  propositions;  and  H(  Augustine  is  quoted  with  apjiroval,  to 


•  "  J<,rtiii'»  Remarks  on  Ectl.  Hist., vol. il..  p.  isf."  [Out.  lib.  iU.,  tit. xU..  1 1.  Bj  (hU 
ficcrfc,  alxiut  A.o.  470,  hIucl'Sc  plriiKurcs,  ntiil  (hvHlnial  aiiil  ulliiT  cpcctiicleSt  are  t»t- 
btcl.lcll.] 

(  "  tmlrx  tu  the  Acts  of  Oi-nernl  CnuncilJi.  Illnghsm'i  CtiriitiKn  Antiquili*«,  Uook  30, 
vhsp  1.  and  Book  ll>.  vliap.  %.     Cuuitcll  of  Lawliciu,  Caiton  1(9." 
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the  other  early  Contineutal  leailurs  in  tht<>  Prateetant  cause  viewed  the 
matter  in  the  Kiine  light,  will  appear  from  tlie  follow  injij  particulars  i — 

ALVoniiiip;  tu  Bt'za,  uo  cesHaliuu  of  work  on  the  Lord's  Day  is  re- 
quired of  Christians;  "  tor  that,"  says  ho,  "  had  not  so  much  abo- 
lished Judiiisiii,  iis  put  it  otf  and  changod  it  to  another  day  ;" — "Sic 
tamon  ut  Judaioa  cossatio  ah  omni  ojkto  nou  ohsorvarolur,  quouiaiu 
hoc  plane  fui&set  Judaismuin  iiuii  aiwlore,  sod  tantuin,  quod  ii<l  <liein 
attinet,  iiimutaro."*  And  ho  thou  adds,  says  Ileylin,  *'  that  this  ces- 
sation was  first  brought  in  hy  Coiistatitiue,  and  afterwards  confirmed, 
with  more  and  more  restraints,  by  the  following  emperors:  hy  means 
of  which  it  caino  to  pass,  tliat  that  which  first  was  done  with  a  good. 
int(Mit — viz.,  that  moti  hoiii-t  free  from  their  worldly  businesses,  might 
wholly  give  themselves  to  hearing  of  the  Word  of  God,  '  in  merum 
Judaismuni  degeneravit' — degenerated  at  the  last  into  downright 
J  udaism." 

"  Bucer,"  says  Hoylin,  "  goes  further  yot,  and  doth  not  only  call  it 
&  superstition,  but  an  apostasy  from  Christ,  to  think  that  working  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  in  itself  considered,  is  a  sinful  tliinij.'' t — "t>i  ^x- 
istimetur  operari  in  eo  die,  per  se,  esse  peccatum,  superstitio,  et  gra- 
tiie  Chrtsti,  qui  ah  elementis  mundi  nos  suosangine  liberavit,  negatio 
est."  He  adds,  that  ho  did  very  well  approve  of  the  Lord's  Day  meet- 
ings, "si  eximalur  e  cordibus  hominum  opinio  necessitatis"^ if  men 
were  once  dispoBseswd  of  these  opinions:  that  the  day  was  necessary 
to  be  kept;  that  it  was  holier  in  itself  than  the  other  days;  and  that 
to  work  upon  that  day,  in  itiself,  was  sinful. 

The  Confession  of  the  Swiss  Churches,  cap.  12,  declares,  "  Nequo 
enim  akeratn  diem  alter^  sauctiorem  esse  crcdimus,  nee  otiuni  Deo, 
per  se,  prohari  existiniaraus;"  "  For  neither  do  we  conceive  one  day 
to  he  more  holy  that)  another,  nor  think  that  rest  from  labour,  iu  it- 
self considered,  is  any  way  pleasing  unto  God."  The  same  Confession 
teaches, — 1.  That  the  keeping  of  one  day  in  seven  is  not  a  moral  duty ; 

the  effect  that  "  it  is  better  to  labour  and  dig  the  earth  on  the  Lord's  Day,  than 
to  be  drank,  or  to  conimit  any  other  »in»-,  for  «in  is  a  servile  work,  b^  whicli 
a  man  serves  the  devil."  .See  also  the  ConTeseion  of  ^aith  dated  1532,  Art.  8  ; 
op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  59-}.  1  have  searched  in  vain  not  only  Ulair,  but  Morlaod, 
Jones,  and  the  two  work«  uf  Dr  Gilly,  on  the  WalilenM.'S,  fur  evidence  that  they 
disapproved  of  .Sunday  recreations.  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  the  Vaudoia 
of  the  present  day  (who  are  the  succeasori  of  the  Waldenses)  do  not  ohterve 
the  Kahbuth  iu  the  I'uritunical  Tachion.  They  "  indulge  thoinselves  iu  amuse- 
ments  which,''  says  I'r  liilly  (from  whom  I  tuke  leave  to  differ),  "are  Incun- 
flistent  with  the  spirit  of  an  institution  mercifully  intended  to  bring  us  into 
closer  communion  with  (ii)d.  Their  favourite  game  of  bowl«  is  not  suspended ; 
the  tiratu.  or  tiring  at  murks,  is  pursued  with  eagerness,  when  they  can  meet 
the  expense  of  it ;  and  after  the  huurs  of  public  worship  the  remainder  of  tho 
day  is  Hpent  more  like  a  festival  than  a  soteinnity." — {H'aUittuian  ReitarcKUf 
by  W.  8.  Gilly.  hi. A.,  Prebendary  of  Durham,  p.  243.  London,  1831.)  Dr 
Gilly  teems  to  be  ignorant  that  the  Lord's  I>ay  was  a  fetitival  iu  the  eurly  ages 
of  the  Church,  and  not  what  ho  calls  a  solemnity.  In  another  part  of  his 
volume  (p.  461)  he  makes  tho  true  remark,  that  "  excitement  is  as  n<':<js*urg  to 
some  minds  as  food  to  the  body."  If,  then,  the  V^oudois  need  excitement,  and 
can  best  get  it  by  playing  at  bowls  and  tiring  at  marks  on  the  Sundays,  where 
is  any  law  of  Christ  forbidding  them  to  perfortn  what  might  be  called  this  "  work 
of  nvceailty."  if  n>ork  it  were  at  all  ? 

*/n  Apot.  i.  V.  10;  quoted  by  Ueylin,  Part  11,,  p.  IBO. 

t  Bucer,  tn  Hatt.  xi. ;  lb.,  p.  181. 
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2.  That  tho  observance  of  the  Ijord's  Day  is  founded,  not  on  any  com- 
mamliuoiit  of  Go«l,  but  ou  the  authority  of  the  Church;  and,  3. 
That  the  Cliuirh  may  altt^r  the  day  at  pleasure.* 

Tho  Swiss  RcforuK'r  Ziiiiiijliu^,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  lleylin, 
ascribes  the  saiuc  power  to  the  Ciiurch."|"  He  also  expresses  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  lawful  "Die  Doraiuit'o, peractis  sacris,  laboribus  iucumbere," 
• — "  on  the  Lord's  Day,  aft«r  divine  serviee,  for  any  man  to  pnrsuo  his 
labours ;   as  commonly  we  do,"  gays  he,  "  in  tho  lime  of  harvest."  J 

In  tho  AuRsburg  Confession,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Melauctlioo, 
to  the  question,  "  What  ought  we  to  think  of  tho  Lord's  Day  T'  it  is 
answcn^d,  that  the  Lord's  Day,  Easter,  Whitstmlide,  an([  other  such 
holy  days,  ought  to  he  kept,  because  they  are  appointed  by  the  Church, 
that  all  things  maybe  done  in  order;  but  that  tho  obsorvaiujo  of 
them  is  not  to  be  thou<»ht  necessary  to  salvation,  nor  the  violation  of 
them,  if  it  be  done  without  offence  to  others,  to  be  regarded  as  a  siu. 
"  For  they  who  think  tho  observance  of  tho  Lord's  I)ay  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  authority  of  the  Church  instead  of  the  .Sabbath,  as  a 
thing  necessary,  greatly  err.  The  Scripture  allows  that  we  are  not 
bound  to  keep  the  Sabbath  ;  for  it  teaches,  that  the  cerenicmies  of  the 
law  of  Moses  are  not  necessary  after  tho  revelation  of  the  Gospel. 
And  yet,  because  it  was  requisite  to  ap[Kiiut  a  certain  day,  that  tho 
people  might  know  whou  to  assemble  together,  it  appears  that  tho 
Church  appoiotcd  for  this  purpose  the  Lord's  Day,  which,  for  this 
reason  also,  seems  to  have  pleased  the  more,  that  men  might  have  an 
example  of  Christian  liberty,  and  mi^jht  know  that  tho  observance, 
neither  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  of  any  other  day,  is  necessary."  § 

It  is  well  known  that,  at  the  same  period,  views  identical  with  these 
were  published  iu  I'ingland  by  the  Reformers  Tyndale  and  Fryth. 
"As  for  the  Sabbath,"  says  (he  former,  "  wo  be  lords  over  the  Sal>- 
bath,  and  may  yet  change  it  into  Monday,  or  into  any  other  day,  lu 
wo  see  need,  or  may  make  every  tenth  day  holy  day  only,  if  we  see 
cause  why.  Neither  w:is  there  any  cause  to  change  it  from  the  Sa- 
turday, hut  to  put  a  difference  between  us  and  tho  Jews  ;  neither  need 
we  any  holy  day  at  all  if  tho  peophj  might  be  taught  wilhout  it."  j| 
Ami  l''ryth  writes;  "  Our  forefathers  wiiich  were  iu  tho  beginning  of 
tho  Church  diil  abrogate  this  Sabbath,  to  the  intent  thatimen  might 
have  an  ensample  of  Christian  liberty,  and  that  they  might  know  that 
neither  the  keeping  of  tho  Sabbath,  nor  of  any  other  day,  is  necessary 
according  to  Paul ;  '  Ye  observe  days,  times,  and  months ;  I  am  afraid 
of  you,  that  I  have  laboured  in  vain  towards  you.'  Howbeit,  because 
it  was  necessary  that  a  ihiy  should  be  reserved,  tu  which  tho  people 
might  come  together  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  they  ordained  in  the  stead 
of  the  Sabbath,  which  was  Saturday,  the  next  day  following,  which  is 
Sunday.    And  although  they  might  have  kept  the  Saturday  with  the 


•  Ueylln,  P»rt  11.,  p.  182.  f  lb,  p.  189. 

X  Reap.  &d  Vnl.  Geiitilem  ;  ib.,  p.  194. 

f  Quoted  in  Tbe  Modern  Sabbath  Examined,  p.  276. 

II  Tyndale'n  Answer  to  Sir  Tbonjan  More,  p.  ')87  ;  quoted  by  Hpylin,  Part  II., 
p.  S35,—  TyndAle  b*>ing,  like  Luther,  a  translator  uf  tbe  iJible,  was  ah  well  qua> 
lified  tta  moBt  people  or  his  ago  to  declare  what  it  teaches  of  the  8abbath,  Ho 
knew  what  St  Paul  hnd  ivrltten  to  the  Komans,  GaUtiant,  and  Oolouians,  about 
the  ubnorvaace  of  da}«. 
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Jevi  M  •  Uiinj;  ioiiiflWrent,  yet  did  thej  much  better  to  oven«t  the 
day,  to  lie  a  pcri»etaii1  motnor}*  that  we  are  free,  and  not  bouad  to  any 
dajr,  bat  that  wu  may  do  all  lawftil  work*  to  the  pleasure  of  Gixl  nnd 
profit  of  oar  neighbour.  We  are  in  manner  as  supt'rvtilious  in  thrt 
Sunday  as  they  were  io  the  Saturday,  yea,  and  we  are  much  madder. 
For  the  Jews  have  the  word  of  God  for  their  Saturday,  sith  it  is  the 
•eventh  day,  and  they  were  cummandeii  to  keep  the  seventh  day  so- 
lemn. And  we  have  not  the  word  of  God  for  tu,  but  rather  against 
ua;  for  we  keep  not  the  seventh  day  as  the  Jews  do,  hut  the  first, 
which  is  not  commanded  by  Goii's  law.  But  Paul  biddetb  that  no 
man  juJs;<^  us  aa  concerning  holy  days,  meats,  and  such  other  exterior 
things ;  yp.i,  and  in  no  ways  will  he  that  we  observe  them,  counting 
th«m  more  holy  than  ■  iht-r  daya.  For  they  were  institute  that  the 
people  should  come  together  to  hear  God'«  word,  receive  the  sacra- 
ments, and  give  God  ttianks ;  that  done,  thoy  may  return  unto  their 
houses,  and  do  their  business  as  well  as  any  other  day.  He  that  think- 
eth  that  a  man  «inneth  which  worketh  on  the  holy  day,  if  hu  be  weak 
or  ignorant,  ought  better  to  instruct,  and  so  to  li-ave  his  hold ;  but  if 
he  be  olistinat^,  and  persevere  in  his  sentence,  he  is  not  of  God,  but 
of  the  rlevil,  for  be  maketh  sin  in  such  as  Godleaveth  free.  Accord- 
iog  to  thia  ensaniplo  would  I  that  our  ceromoaies  were  altered,  because 
(u  I  havi-  said)  the  people  seek  health  in  them,  and  what  villany  can 
thoy  do  more  to  Christ's  blood  ("* 

Bishop  Hooper,  who,  like  these  two,  suffered  for  his  Protestanti-sm 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  cxpresscji  himself  thus : — '*  We  may  not  think, 
that  God  gave  any  more  holiness  to  the  Sahbath  than  to  the  other 
days.  For  if  ye  consider  Friday,  Saturday,  or  Sunday,  in  as  much  as 
they  be  days,  and  the  work  of  <.'od,  the  one  is  no  more  holy  than  lliu 
other;  but  that  day  is  always  most  holy,  in  which  we  most  apply  and 
give  ourselves  unto  liyly  works.  To  that  end  did  he  sjinctify  the  .Sal»- 
bath-day,  not  that  we  should  ;xive  ourselves  to  idloneaa,  or  such  Eth- 
nical pastime  as  is  now  used  amongst  Ethnical  people  ;  but  being  free 
that  day  from  the  travails  of  this  world,  we  might  consider  the  works 
and  benefits  of  Go<i,  with  thanksgiving ;  hear  the  word  of  God,  hon- 
our him,  and  fear  him  ;  then  to  learn  who  and  where  be  the  poor  of 
Christ,  that  want  our  help."t  This  doctrine  is  an  evident  advance  to- 
wards the  Sabl)atariani8m  of  the  Puritans,  and  perhaps  was  brought 
by  Uooper  from  Switzerland,  where  he  resided  a  considerable  time. 

The  practice  of  committing  the  Decalogue  to  memory  as  a  summary 
of  religious  and  moral  duty,  if  taken  in  connection  with  the  effects  of 
the  revival  of  Hi^brew  literature  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
ctintury  (sue  (tHlr,  p.  173),  and  with  the  extended  study  of  the  works  of 
St  Augustine,  atl'onls  a  natural  and  suHicicnt  explanation  of  the  rise 
of  that  class  of  Judaising  Christians  whom  Calvin  denounced  as  "  false 
prophets,"  going  "  thrice  as  far  as  the  Jews  in  the  gross  and  carnal 
superstition  of  Sabbatism."^ 

*  Frytb's  Works,  p.  69 ;  quoted  in  The  Sunday  Not  th«  .Te<rish  Sabbath 
(London  1850),  p.  0.  The  mine  pasange  is  partly  quoted  by  Ilcylin,  p.  235, 
who  refers  to  the  author'*  Declaration  of  Baptism,  p.  95. 

t  llouper  on  the  Ton  CommAndment«,  p.  103 ;  quoted  by  IlayUo,  p.  235. 

j  Iu«tituto»,  i|uuted  ante,  p.  liiS.   As  to  t.'Alviu"«  views,  see  Cook,  vol.  «i.,  p.  308. 
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In   England,  whore  tlio  PotirHi  OoitimanJment  wfts  in  tho  ynar 
1552  placed  in  tlm  Liturgy,  aiu!  the  people  wore  thenceforward  taught 
to  pray  for  Divino  help  to  enable  thoni  *"  to  koq»  this  law,"  the  Sab- 
batarian doctrines  of  the  Continental  "  false  prophets"  naturally  fonnd 
an  easy  reception  amuug  serioua  Christians,  who  were  doubtloss  apt 
to  think  that  if  a  law  ought  to  ho  kopt  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  kept  m 
strictly  as  thoir  circumstances  allowed.     Some,  therefore,  regarded 
the  Lord's  Day  as  a  festival  ordained  in  the  Fourth  Goniman<lment; 
while  others,  more  consistent,  thought  it  thoir  duty  to  keep  tho 
seventh  day  holy.     In  general,  however,  the  English  Protestanta 
of  the  sixteenth  century  appear  to  have  vaguely  regarded  the  De- 
calogue as  only  "in  some  sciise  tho  rule  of  human  duty;   and  tho 
Popish  doctrine  was  by  many  retained,  that  tho  Lord's  Dayf  and 
all  the  other  holy  daya,  ought  to  be  kept  as  Sabbaths,  in  obedience 
to  the  Fourth  Commandment.     In  the  Book  of  Prayer  set  forth  in 
the  last  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  cur- 
tailed as  follows : — *  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  tho  Sabbath- 
day  ;'  and  in  the  General  Confession,  eaumerattng  the  violation  of 
each  of  the  Commandments,  that  on  the  Fourth  states,  '  I  have  not 
sanctified  the  holif  ilatis  with  works  which  ho  accept  able  unto  Theo.' 
When  the  Commandments  wore  added  to  the  English  Liturgy,  the 
practice  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  all  the  holy  days  appointed 
by  the  Church,  by  a  reference  to  the  Decalogue,  appears  to  liave  be- 
come very  common:  by  those  who  did  this,  however,  it  was  at  the  same 
time  maintained,  that  '  one  day  is  no  more  holy  than  another ;  for 
that  day  is  always  the  most  holy  in  the  which  wo  most  apply  and  give 
ourselves  to  holy  works  ;'  and  along  with  this  doctrine  they  hold  also, 
that  as  *  the  Sabbath  is  a  figure  of  that  rest  and  quietness  which 
they  have  that  believe  in  Christ,  it  is  meet,  therefore,  that  faithful 
Christians,  on  such  days  as  arc  appointed  for  holy  dai/s,  should  lay  aside 
unholy  works,  and  give  them  earnestly  to  religion  and  serving  of 
God.'     In  short,  all  the  loading  divines  of  that  age  appear  to  have 
adhered  to  tho  original  doctrine  of  tho  primitive  Church,  namely,  *  that 
the  Sabbath  was  a  tj'po  of  tho  present  spiritual  rest  ciijoyeil  by  tho 
l>oliever  of  tho  Oospcl,and  of  the  eternal  rest  that  is  to  come.*  "*   But 
the  inconsistency  of  these  views  with  the  practice  of  reading  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  and  making  tho  people  pray  for  help  to  give 
simple  and  unqualified  obedience  to  it,  is  so  glaring,  that  no  ingenuity 
haa  ever  been  able  to  vindicate  tho  shortsighted  policy  of  retaining  in 
the  Liturgy  a  Jewish  law,  prescribing  the  observance  of  a  day  (the 
MVenth)  which  in  fact  has  at  no  tirao  been  kept  holy,  in  any  form 
whatever,  by  tho  English  Church.    In  consoquenco  of  this  groat  mis- 

*  The  Morlom  Sabbath  Kxamincd,  p.  277.  -Cranmer,  in  his  I'nteohiim, 
which  was  published  in  1548,  says : — ''  And  berc  not«.  good  children,  that  the 
Jew«  in  the  Old  Tcslitrucnt  were  comniHnded  to  k^ep  the  Sabbath  dny,  and 
they  obs«rvrd  every  seventli  day,  called  the  Sabbat  or  Saturday.  But  we 
r'hriktian  men  in  the  New  Tegtani«sit  are  not  bound  to  snch  comniuudmontt  nf 
Mooes  liiw  concerning  differences  of  time*,  dnya,  and  meats,  but  bnvo  liberty 
and  freedom  to  uno  other  days  for  our  Sabbath  days,  therein  to  bear  the  word 
of  tiod,  »od  keep  an  huly  rust.  And  therefore  that  this  Christian  liberty  may 
Im  kept  and  ninintatnc<l,  we  now  kec[i  nn  more  the  Sabbath  on  Saturday  as  the 
Jews  ilo ;  but  w«>  ub«erTo  the  Sunday,  and  certain  other  days,  a*  ihe  magiatratM 
do  judge  convenient,  whom  in  this  thing  ue  ought  to  obey." 
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take,  thu  opluioiu  of  the  authors  of  tho  Liturgy  have  often  been  niis- 
unilorstood  and  misrepresented ;  *  and  the  Church  was  not  long  in 
discovering,  like  tiic  horso  in  the  fablo  after  invoking  the  assistance 

*  Dr  Lorlm«r,  for  instance,  myi : — "  Turning  Aw  ft  moment  to  the  Britiab 
Reformora  and  their  immediate  succeaaors,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
they  were  warm  friendi  of  tho  scriptural  Sobbath'"  (by  which  is  here  meant  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Westminster  Confesiiion),  "  and  embodied  tboir  views  in  th» 
BtartJards  of  the  Churches  which  they  planted.  Not  only  is  the  Decalogue,  with 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  of  ovcrlnsting  obligation,  recorded  and  made  matter 
of  prayer  in  the  Liturgy  of  tho  Church  of  England  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath, 
but  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  of  the  churches,  the  i^abbath  law  is  set  up,  visibly 
painted  in  her  places  of  worship.  I  intended,''  he  add»,  "  to  have  quoted 
various  testimonies  of  distinguished  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  bat 
space  forbids  nie  <-vcn  to  enumerate  their  names.  I  may  merely  mention 
that  Bccon,  the  chaplain  of  Cranraer,  and  Hooper  the  martyr,  the  latter  one 
of  the  noblest  sons  of  the  English  Church,  were  decided  in  their  reverence 
for  the  scriptural  Sabbath." — {The  PruUttant  ur  th<  Poj-irh  Salhalh  ?  p.  46.) 
Whether  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  opinions  of  the  English  Re- 
formers, the  reader,  who  has  their  own  words  before  him  in  the  previous 
pages,  will  easily  judge  for  himself.  Of  the  tenets  of  the  illustrious  Becon  I 
confess  I  know  nothing.  As  for  the  other  "  distinguished  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  whose  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  so-called  "scriptural  Sab- 
bath" Itr  Lorimer  "  intended''  to  quote,  it  is  really  a  pity  that  having  found  the 
namet,  he  could  not  find  if  act  "even  to  enumernto  tliem.'  Are  the  names  of 
these  "distinguished  divinos^'  so  numerous  that  a  page  nr  two  would  not  have 
held  them  ?  If  thny  are,  could  not  at  lea$t  ten  lines  in  a  tract  where  hun- 
dreds arc  filled  with  mere  declnmation,  be  spared  for  the  surnamn;  of  a  few  of 
the  morl  '*  distinguished  ?"  Was  it  impossijjle  to  find  room  for  the  names  of 
even  half  a  dozen,  to  counterbalance  the  weighty  and  "  distinguished''  names  of 
Chillingworth,  Taylor,  Barrow,  Uonley,  Foley,  Whatcly,  and  Arnold  ?  Ue  has 
occupied  several  pages  in  demonstrating  the  errors  of  Popery  about  the  Sabbath, 
from  Dnniel'a  prophecy  about  "  the  little  horn"'  (Dan.  vii.,  25  ;  Lorimer,  p,  9), 
and  in  maintaining  the  not  less  laughable  theory,  that  the  118th  Pt^lra,  v.  24, 
contains  a  prophetic  intimation  of  "  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh 
to  the  day  which  the  Lord  was  himself  emphatically  to  consecrate"  (p.  31.) 
Could  not  these  precious  arguments  (concerning  the  latter  of  which  be  is  careful 
to  sajr  he  "  entertains  no  doubt")  have  been  omitted  or  abridged,  so  as  to  leave 
"  space"  for  a  score  or  two  of  names  of  the  distinguished  Sabbatarians  of  the 
Church  of  England — as  well  ns  for  whnt  would  have  been  much  more  instructive 
and  important,  a  quotation  from  the  I4th  chapter  of  .St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  ?  1  say  "  much  mora  important ;''  for,  after  all,  the  opinions  of  the  old 
theologians  about  the  Sabbath  are  immaterial,  except  in  a  historical  point  of 
view.  In  the  present  age  we  are  far  better  able  to  judge  for  ourselves  on  the 
subject  than  they  could  bu.  Like  all  other  men  of  ability  and  learning,  they 
arc  entitled  to  be  listened  to  with  respect  when  they  deliver  their  opinions  on 
any  subject  which  they  hnve  studied  ;  the  reasons  of  those  opinions  deserve  to 
bo  candidly  weighed,  and,  if  sufficient,  will  necessarily  produce  conviction  by 
their  own  force,  independently  of  the  influence  or  "  authority''  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  urged.  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  !"'  exclaimed  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  when  he  found  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers  less  favourable  to  his 
cause  than  ho  wished ;  and  altnough  my  own  opinions  are  much  nearer  than 
bis  were  to  theirs,  I  cordially  second  his  proposal. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  opinions  of  Luther,  Calvin,  end  others,  placed  in 
the  most  favourable  light  for  the  .Sabbatarinns,  are  referred  to  \)t  Ilethering- 
ton's  HUtorical  Notieei  on  thf  Sahjcct  of  Sabhath-ob$erttanee,  ihewinj  Hi  InfinrnM 
on  the  Protptritg  of  Churthti ,-  in  the  volume  entitled  The  Chriitian  SabUifh  oon- 
tidtrfd  in  hi  Varioui  Aipeeti  (Edinburgh,  1850),  pp.  272-8. — Dr  Ilcthcrington 
there  O[ipo8os  what  he  considers  to  be  an  erroneous  tenet  of  the  Keforniers, 
that  tlie  Sabbath,  as  typical  of  a  spiritual  rest  in  Christ,  came  to  nn  end  with 
the  Hotaic  institution  In  general.     To  me,  however,  they  seem  not  only  to  have 
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of  the  man  againat  its  euemios,  that  sUd  Imd  oacumbered  herself  with 
a  "  help  to  godliness,"  which  was  also  a  help  to  Nonconformity,  to 
Jadaical  Christianity,  and  finally  t<»  rebellion. 

The  explanation  which  Heyliii  gives  of  this  matter  is  distinrt  and 
satisfactory.  He  says : — "  This  statute  [tho  one  mentioned  by  Dr 
Arnold,  about  keeping  tho  Sunday  and  other  holy  days],  as  before  we 
said,  was  made  m  anuo  5  .and  6  of  Edward  tho  Sixth  :  and  in  that 
very  Parliament  the  Common  Prayer-Book  was  confirmed,  which 
still  remains  in  use  amongst  hs  ;  save  that  there  was  an  altera- 
tion or  addition  of  certain  lessons  to  bo  used  on  every  Sunday  of  the 
year,  the  form  of  tho  Litany  altered  and  corrected,  and  two  sentences 
added  In  the  delivery  of  the  sacrament  unto  the  coramunicantg.* 
Now,  in  this  Common  Prayor-Book,  thus  confirmod  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth, |  it  pleased  those  who  had 
tho  altering  and  revising  of  it,  that  tho  commandments,  which  were 
not  in  the  former  Liturgy,  allowed  of  in  tho  second  of  the  said  king's 
reign,  should  now  be  added,  and  occoiuited  as  a  part  of  tiiis :  the 
people  l)eing  willed  to  say  after  tho  end  of  each  commandment,  *  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  ket-p  this  law  ;'  which 
being  used  accordingly,  as  well  upon  the  hearing  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment  as  of  any  others,  hath  given  some  men  a  colour  to 
persuade  themselves,  that  certainly  it  was  the  meaning  of  the  Church 
that  we  should  keep  a  Sabhaih  still,  thougli  the  day  be  changed ; 
and  that  wo  are  obliged  to  do  it  by  the  Fourth  Commandment.  As- 
suredly, they  who  so  roaelude,  conclude  against  the  meaning  of  the 
book,  and  of  them  that  made  it.  Against  tho  meaning  of  the  Book : 
for  if  the  Book  had  so  intended,  that  that  ejaculation  was  to  bo  un- 
derstood in  a  literal  8ense,  according  as  tho  words  are  laid  down 
in  ttrminis,  it  then  must  be  tho  moaning  of  the  Book  that  we  should 
pray  unto  tho  Lord  to  kt.-ep  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews,  oven  the 
seventh  day  precisely  from  the  world's  creation,  and  keep  it  in  the 
self-same  manner  as  the  Jews  onco  did;  which  no  man,  I  presume, 
will  say  was  the  meaning  of  it.  For,  of  tho  changing  of  the  day,  there 
is  nothing  said,  nor  nothing  intimated;  Init  the  whole  law  laid  down 
m  Unhinia,  as  the  Lord  delivered  it.  Against  the  meaning  also  of 
them  that  made  it :  for  they  that  made  the  Book,  and  reviewed  it 
afterwards,  and  caused  these  passages  and  prayei-a  to  bo  added  to  it — 
Cranmcr,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  Ridh«y,  Bishop  of  London  ;  and 
certain  others  of  the  prelates,  then  and  thoro  a-^sembled — were  the 
same  men  by  whose  advice  and  counsel  the  Act  before  remembered, 
about  keeping  holy  days,  was  in  the  self-same  Parliament  drawn  up 
and  perfected  ;  they  which  contirmed  tho  Book  by  them  so  contrived, 
the  self-same  Lords  and  Commons  which  had  consented  thereuuto  ;  and 
he  by  whose  most  supreme  power  it  was  authorised,  tho  very  same  which 
in  his  regal  Injunctions,  five  years  before,  and  those  continuing  still 

acted  aynriiUntUj  in  claHing  the  Babbtth  with  the  other  Jewish  ceremonies,  but 
to  have  felt  themtelvei  eompelltd  so  to  clus  it,  by  thooe  notable  pasMges  in  St 
Paul's  Epistles,  which  are  so  pitifully  evaded  by  most  Sabbatarians  (see  anu, 
pp.  56^69),  and  which  Dr  Uetbcriugton,  who  must  know  how  prominently  the 
Keformcrs  have,  in  their  discussions,  put  forward  the  passages  referred  to,  hns 
thought  fit,  after  the  usunl  fashion,  to  ignore. 


1  Elis.  cap.  2. 
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in  force,  had  abaolutely  determined  of  the  Lord's  Day  that  it  was  oot 
founded  on  the  Fourth  Commauilflient.  And  is  it  pos&ihlo  wo  should 
conceive  so  ill  of  (hose  reverend,  wise,  and  sacred  persons,  as  that  they 
would  erect  a  SaWiatli  in  the  one  Act,  and  heat  it  down  so  totally  in 
tlie  other ;  to  tell  us  in  the  Service-Book  tliat  we  are  bound  to  keep 
a  Sabbath,  and  that  the  time  and  day  of  God's  public  worship  is  either 
pointed  out  in  the  Fourth  Coiumandmeut,  or  otherwise  ordained  by 
Divinn  authority;  and  in  the  self-«anio  breath  to  toll  us,  that  there 
is  neither  certain  time,  nor  definite  nniubcr  of  days,  prescribed  in 
Scripture,  but  all  this  left  unto  the  liberty  of  the  Church  ?  I  say,  as 
formerly  I  aaid,  it  is  impossible  we  should  think  so  ill  of  such  reverend 
persona:  nor  do  I  think  that  any  will  so  think  hereafter,  when  they 
have  once  considered  the  «««  sequitur  o(  their  own  conclusions.  Aa 
for  the  prayer  there  used,  we  may  thus  expound  it,  acconliu";  to  the 
doctrine  and  the  practice  both,  of  those  very  times  ;  viz..  That  their 
intent  and  inclining  was,  to  teach  the  people  to  pray  unto  the  Lord  to 
'  incline  their  hearts  to  keep  that  law,'  as  far  as  it  contained  the  law 
of  nature,  and  had  been  entertained  iu  the  Christian  Church  ;  as  also 
to  have  mercy  on  them  for  the  neglect  thereof  in  those  holy  days,  which 
by  the  wisclom  and  authority  of  his  Church  had  been  set  apart  for 
God's  public  service.  Besides,  this  prayer  was  then  concoived  when 
there  was  no  suspicion  that  any  would  make  use  thereof  to  introduce 
a  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  when  men  rather  were  iuclined  to  the  contrary 
error,  to  take  away  those  certain  and  appointed  times,  Lord's  Days, 
and  other  holy  days,  which  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  ha<l  beon 
retained  in  the  Ueforniatiou.  The  Aiiabaptssta  were  strongly  beut 
that  way,  as  before  we  shewed  ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  Articles  of 
our  Church,  we  shall  there  find  what  special  care  was  taken  to  sup- 
press their  errors  in  other  points,  which  had  took  footinjSf,  as  it  seems,  in 
this  Church  and  kingdom.  Therefore  the  more  likely  in  it,  that  this 
clause  was  added  to  eruah  their  furious  fancies  in  this  particular  of 
not  hallowing  certain  days  and  times  to  Goil's  public  service.  Yet  I 
conceive  withal,  that  had  those  reverend  prelates  foreseen  how  much 
their  pious  purpose  would  have  been  abused,  by  wresting  it  to  intro- 
duce a  Sahbath,  which  they  never  meant,  they  would  have  cast  their 
meaning  in  another  mould."* 

This  I  look  upon  as  a  conclusive  answer  to  those  who,  disregard- 
ing the  silence  of  tho  Catechism  of  tho  Church  of  England  in  regard 
to  Sabbath-observance,  point  to  her  Liturgy  as  evidence  that  Sabba- 
tariantsni  is  a  part  of  her  doctrine. 

In  the  original  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scot- 
land, drawn  up  by  Knox,  tho  only  duties  mentioned  in  connection  mith 
tho  fourth  and  previous  commamlnients  (for  the  duties  do  not  seem 
to  be  there  founded  upon  thenj)  are,  as  we  formerly  saw,  merely  "  to 
have  one  God,  to  worship  and  honour  him  ;  to  call  upon  him  in  all  our 
troubles;  to  reverence  his  holy  name ;  to  hear  his  word ;  to  believe 
the  same ;  to  communicate  with  his  holy  sacraments."  These,  says  the 
Confession,  "are  the  works  of  the  First  Table."t 

Both  in  England  and  Scotlan<l,  the  general  practice  of  the  people 


*  neyltn.  Part  II.,  pp.  238-241. 


t  Quoted  ant*,  p.  123. 
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was  in  accordance  with  these  views.  Plays  were  performed  on  Sun- 
days at  court  in  Elizabeth's  reign  ;*  and  "  I  find,"  saja  Hoylin,  "  that 
in  tlie  year  1580,  the  inajiistrates  of  the  City  of  London  obtained  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  that  plays  and  interludes  should  no  more  be  acted 
on  the  Sabbath-day  wttliiu  tho  liberties  of  their  city  :  As  also  that, 
in  '63,  on  the  14th  of  January,  being  Sunday,  many  were  hurt,  and 
eight  killed  outright,  by  the  sudden  falling  of  the  scaffolds,  in  Paria 
Garden.  This  shews  that  interludes  and  bear-baitings  were  then 
permitted  on  the  Sunday;  and  so  they  were  a  longtime  after,  though 
not  williin  the  City  of  London  :  which  certainly  had  not  been  sufl'ered, 
had  it  been  then  conceived  that  Sunday  was  to  bo  accimnted  for  a  Sab- 
bath ;  at  least  for  such  a  Sabbath  a«  some  tiow  have  made  us."f  The  ac- 
cident at  Paris  Clarden  was,  of  course,  turned  to  great  account  by  the 
PuritanB,  who  believed,  and  in  that  superstitious  age  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  persuadiTig  others  to  believe,  that  it  was  a  divine  judgment 
against  Sabbath-breakers;  and  tho  event  must  thus  hai'e  strongly 
tended  to  tho  spreading  of  Sabbatarian  opinions.  In  a  letter  written 
on  the  following  day  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  Lord  Burghley,  wo  read  : 
"  It  giveth  great  occasion  to  acknowledge  tho  hand  of  God  for  such 
abuse  of  the  Sabbath-day,  and  moveth  me  in  conscience  to  beseech  your 
Lordahip  to  give  order  for  redress  suidi  of  contempt  of  God's  servico."t 
Fleetwood  the  Kccordei',  who  was  in  the  habit  of  transmitting  to  Lord 
Burghley,  at  intervals,  a  diary  of  the  proceedings  in  the  City,  on  this 
occasion  wrote  as  follows: — "  Upon  tho  same  day"  (Sunday,  Jan.  13, 
1582-3),  "  t!ie  violators  of  the  Sabothe  were  punished  by  God's  provi- 
dence at  Paris  Garden  ;  and  as  1  was  writing  of  these  last  words  bo- 
fore,  is  a  lHx>k  put  down  upon  tho  same  matter."  The  book  to  which 
ho  alludes  is  a  small  tract,  in  12mo,  by  "John  Field,  minister  of 
the  Word  of  God,"  of  whicli  the  following  is  tho  title: — "A  Godly 
Exhortation,  by  occasion  of  the  late  judgment  of  God  shewed  at  Paris 
Garden,  tho  13th  day  of  January,  where  were  assembled  by  estimation 
above  a  thousand  persons,  whereof  some  were  slain,  and  of  that  num- 
ber, at  the  least,  as  is  credibly  rt-portcd,  the  third  person  maimed  and 
hurt.  Given  to  all  e-states  for  their  instruction  concerning  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Sabboth  day.''§ 

It  appears  from  ovidi'nce  adduced  by  Mr  Collier,  that  in  1581  (a  year 
later  than  that  mentioned  by  Ueylin),  tho  I'rivy  Council  prohibited 
tho  acting  of  plays  within  the  city  of  London  (p.  24y),  After  the  ac- 
cident at  Paris  Garden,  the  regulatiou,  ho  thinks,  was  probably  made 
general  (p.  254). 

F'leetwood  the  Recorder,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  raomber  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  sent  to  Lord  Burghley  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings there  from  the  2d  to  the  29th  November  1584.  Ho  slates 
that  a  bill  was  brought  in,  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  commit- 
ted, '*  for  the  duo  observation  of  Suudays."    In  the  committee  all  the 


*  D'lsraeli,  quoted  ante,  p.  144. 

t  History  of  the  Sabbath.  Part  II.,  p.  249. 

X  Luiisdown  MSS.,  No.  73;  quoted  id  Mr  J.  Payne  Collier's  History  uf 
Engliab  Dramatic  Poetry.  &c.,  vol.  I.,  p.  252.     London,  1831. 

S  Collier,  loe.  eit. — An  accoont  of  Field,  who  ii  styled  by  Mr  Collier,  "  a 
busy  puritanical  prcaclior,"  will  be  found  in  Drook'i  Live*  nf  the  Piiritnnv 
vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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young  oiombors  attended  ;  and  he  complains  that,  as  twenty  talked 
at  once,  nothinc:  could  be  done  with  the  measure.*  "  No  doubt,"  adds 
Mr  Collier,  "  the  young  monibors  attended  to  defeat  the  bill." 

In  October  1587,  the  inhabitants  of  South wark  complained  that 
plays  and  interludes  wore  still  represonted  on  tlio  Sabbath,  especially 
within  the  liberty  of  the  (.'link,  and  within  the  parisli  of  St  Sa- 
viour's. "  On  the  29th  of  that  mouth,  therefore,  (as  appoai-s  by  the 
reRisters,)  the  Privy  Council  wrote  to  the  Magistrates  of  Surrey  and 
Middlesex,  requiring  them  to  take  strict  order  for  the  prevention  of 
such  an  occurrence  in  future.  Nevertheless  on  Sunday,  11th  June 
1592,  a  riot  took  placo  in  Southwark,  headed  by  the  servant*  of  the 
Poltmakers'  Company  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  a  per- 
son who  had  been  conimittod  to  the  Marshalsea  ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
(William  Wcbbo),  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Burghley,  dated  mu  the  follow- 
ing day,  asserts  that '  the  sai<l  companies  assembled  thonxselvos  by  oc- 
casion and  pretence  of  their  mooting  at  a  play,  which,  besides  the 
breach  of  the  Sabl>ath  day,  giveth  opjwrtunity  of  committing  these 
and  such  like  disorderB.'f  In  1592,  therefore,  plays  were  still  per- 
formed on  Sunday."J 

In  A  Hermon  preached  at  PiXwWs  Crosse  on  Sunday  the  ninth  of  Decern' 
her  1576,  by  T.  W.,  printed  in  1578,  the  following  description  is  given 
of  the  manner  in  which  tho  Sunday  was  at  that  time  spent  by  many 
of  the  citizens  of  London.  "  Assuredly  we  come  nothing  near  the  Jews 
in  this  point,  for  on  our  Sabbothes  all  manner  of  games  and  plays, 
banquetings  and  surfcitings,  are  very  rife.  If  any  man  have  ajiy 
business  in  tho  world,  Sunday  is  counted  an  idle  day  ;  if  he  have  none, 
then  it  is  bestowed  in  other  pleasure.  Trahit  sua  qucnqnc  voluptft* — 
every  man  followoth  Im  own  fancy.  And  the  wealthiest  citizens  have 
houses  for  tho  nonco  :  they  that  have  none  make  shift  with  alehouses, 
taverns,  and  inns,  some  rowing  on  tho  water,  some  roving  in  tljo 
field,  some  idle  at  home,  some  worse  occupied :  thus  what  you  got 
evilly  all  t!ie  woek  is  worse  spent  on  tho  Sabboth  day,  according  to 
the  proverb — ill  gotten,  ill  spent.  Blame  not  your  servantvS  if  they 
follow  your  example,  for  your  prodigality  makes  them  unthrifty.  But 
what  accompt  ?  how  answer  you  ?  is  this  the  Lord's  day  or  no  ?  If  it 
be,  how  iiitolorable,  nay,  how  accursed  and  most  condemnable,  are  these 
outrageous  Bacchanalia,  Lupauaria — 1  cannot  tell  what  to  call  them 
— such  as  heathen  men  wore  ever  ashamed  of  (I  am  sure),  and  there- 
fore practised  bettor  matters,  although  profane  exercises;  but  ours 
savours  so  of  Venus'  court,  and  Bacchus'  kitchen,  that  it  may  rightly 
be  entitled  an  abominablo  and  filthy  city  ;  and  withuut  doubt  London 
shall  justify  her  elder  sister  Ilierusaleni,  if  in  lime  she  turn  not  to  the 
Lord."§ 

So  far  as  the  Puritan  preachers  directed  such  invectives  against 
drunkenness  and  profligacy  on  the  Sunday,  good  men  of  all  persuasions 
must  have  approved  of  their  intentions  :  but  in  the  sermon  just  quoted, 
there  is  a  strong  appearance  of  exaggeration  Iti  that  respect ;  aud 
whatever  the  sober  truth  may  have  been,  I  cannot  but  think  that  had 


*  Lamdowu  MSS.,  No.  41 ;  rcf«rr«d  to  by  CoUier.  p.  254. 
t  "  LansdowB  M.S8.,  No,  71."  t  Collier,  pp.  278  9. 

f,  Quoted  tij'  follior,  vol.  i.,  p.  229. 
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(>*  healthful  recreations  of  couutry  walks,  row  in-.',  and  so  fttrth, 
a^iast  which  this  worthy  piuacher  is  ho  eloquent,  been  put  au  i-ud  to, 
the  r«i/ vices  of  the  people  ttouht  have  been  vastly  augmented  by  what 
the  Puritans  would  have  calb-d  au  increaBe  of  godliness. 

We  learn  from  Strype  that  Aylmcr,  who  became  Bishop  of  London 
in  1576,  used  to  play  at  bowls  on  Sunday  :  indeed,  adds  the  biogra- 
pher, "  it  was  the  general  custom,  both  at  Geneva  and  in  all  other 
places  whore  Protestants  iitliabitod,  after  the  service  of  the  Lord*:) 
Day  was  over,  to  refresh  tlienrsclves  with  bowling,  walking  abroad, 
or  other  innocent  reci'eatious;  and  the  Bishop  followed  that  which,  in 
his  travels  abroad,  he  had  seen  ordinarily  practised  among  thcni."* 
Other  Sunday  practices  which  were  eouimon  iu  Elizabeth's  reign, 
will  by  and  by  appear  from  Ileylin's  account  of  the  objectiona 
brought  against  them  by  the  Puritans. 

In  1603,  and  even  so  late  as  1G25,  we  still  find  clear  traces  of  the 
performance  of  plays  aud  other  public  entertainments  on  Sundays. 
Heylin  records  that  on  the  7tli  of  May  1603,  King  James  so  far 
yielded  to  the  Puritans  as  to  issue  a  proclamation,  that  "  whereas  he 
he  had  been  informed  that  there  had  been  in  former  times  a  great 
neglect  in  keeping  the  Sabbath-day  ;  for  better  observing  of  the  same, 
and  for  avoiding  of  all  impious  protanation  of  it,  ho  straitly  charged 
and  commanded  that  no  bear-baiting,  biill-baitiug,  interludes,  com- 
mon plays,  or  other  tike  disordereii  or  unlawful  exorcises  or  pasitimos, 
be  frequented,  kept,  or  used  at  any  time  hereafter  upon  any  Sabbath- 
day."  Of  this  proclamation  lloylin  speaks  approvingly,  as  intended 
to  remedy  "many  things  which  wore  indeed  strong  avocatiotis  from 

God's  public  service Not,"  says  he,  *'  that  the  King's  j>urpose  was 

to  debar  himself  of  lawful  pleasures  on  that  day,  but  to  prohibit  such 
disordered  and  unlawful  pastimes,  whercdjy  the  coninion  people  were 
withdrawn  from  the  congregation  :f  they  being  only  to  bo  reckoned 
for  common  plays,  which  at  tlie  instant  of  their  acting,  or  represent- 
ing, are  studied  only  for  the  entertainment  of  the  common  people,  on 
the  public  theatres.  Yet  did  not  this,  though  much,  content  them. 
And  therefore  in  tho  Confeienco  at  Hampton  Court  (a.o.  1004),  it 
Bceined  good  to  Dr  Reynolds  (who  had  been  made  a  party  in  the 
cause)  to  toudi  iij)on  tiic  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  (for  so  he  called 
it),  and  contempt  of  His  Majesty's  proclamation  made  for  the  reform- 
ing of  that  abuse  ;  of  which  he  earnestly  desired  a  straiter  course,  for 
reformation  thereof:  to  which  he  found  (as  the  compiler  of  it  tells  us) 
a  general  and  unanimous  assent.  Nor  was  there  an  a&sont  only,  and 
nothing  done.  For  presently  in  the  following  Convocation,  it  pleased 
the  prelates  there  sisst'nibh'd  to  revive  w*  much  of  the  Queen's  Injuno 
tiou,  before  remembered,  as  to  them  seemed  fitting,  and  to  incorpo- 
rate it  into  the  Canons  then  agreed  of;  only  a  little  alteration,  to 
make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  present  times,  being  used  tberein. 
ThuR  then  they  ordered  in  the  Canon,  for  diie  celebration  of  Sundays 
and  holy  days,  viz., — '  All  manner  of  persons  within  tho  Church  of  Eng- 
land shall  from  henceforth  celebrate  and  keep  tho  Lord's  Day,  cora- 

*  Strype's  Hi<itoriciil  Collection*  of  the  Life  and  Act*  of  Bishop  Aylmer,  1701 , 
p.  31 G.     8ee  also  p.  29^ 

t  In  Lancashire,  a»  wo  have  alrendy  neeoi  (miif,  p.  142),  Sunday  recreation* 
ronlinuod  to  bo  ppactised  in  Ifilfl, 
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inouly  called  Sunday,  and  other  holy  days,  according  to  Ciod's  holy 
will  and  pleasure,  and  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  proscribed 
in  that  belialf,  i.e.  in  hearing  the  Word  of  Ood  read  and  taught,  in 
private  and  public  prayers,  in  acknowledging  their  oft'enccs  to  God, 
and  amondmeiit  of  the  same,  in  reconciling  themselves  charitably  to 
their  neighbours,  where  displeasure  had  been,  in  oftentimes  receiving 
the  comniuniun  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  using  all  godly  and 
stiber  conversation.'  The  residue  of  the  said  Injunction,  touching 
work  in  harvest,  it  seemed  fit  unto  them  not  to  touch  upon,  leaving 
the  same  to  stand  or  fall  by  tho  statute  of  King  Edward  VI.,  before 
remembered.  A  canon  of  an  excellent  composition  ;  for,  by  enjoining 
godly  and  sober  conversation,  and  diligent  repair  to  church,  to  hear 
the  Woi"d  of  Clod  and  receive  the  Sacrament,  they  stopped  the  conrao 
of  that  profaneness  which  formeiiyhad  been  complained  of.  And  by 
their  ranking  of  the  holy  days  in  equal  place  and  lieiglit  with  Sun- 
day, and  limiting  the  celebration  of  the  same  unto  the  orders  in  that 
case  pr»'Scribod  by  the  Church  of  England,  shewed  plainly  their  dis- 
like of  those  Sabbath  doctrines  which  had  beeu  lately  set  on  foot,  to 
tho  dishonour  of  the  Church,  and  diminution  of  her  authority,  in 
dcstinating  other  days  to  the  service  of  G^od  than  their  new  Saint 
Sabbath. 

"  Yet  did  not  this  tho  Chui'clrs  care  either  so  satisfy  their  desires, 
or  restrain  the  follies  of  those  men  who  had  euibracod  the  new  Sab- 
bath-doctrines, but  that  they  still  Avent  forwards  to  advance  that  busi- 
ness, which  was  now  made  a  part  of  tho  common  cause  ;  no  book  being 
published  by  that  party,  either  by  way  of  catechism  or  comment  on 
the  Ten  Commandments,  or  moral  pioty,  or  systematical  divinity  (of 
all  which  these  last  times  have  produced  too  many),  wherein  the  Sab- 
bath was  not  presacd  upon  the  conscicuccs  of  God's  people  with  as 
much  violence  as  formerly  with  authority  upon  tho  Jews.  And 
hereunto  they  were  encouraged  a  great  deal  the  rather,  because  in 
Ireland,  what  time  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  were  employed  about 
tho  settling  of  that  Church,  rinno  1615,  there  passed  an  Article  which 
much  confirmed  thom  in  l!>eir  courses,  and  hath  been  often  since  al- 
leged to  justify  both  them  and  their  proceedings.  The  Article  is  this : 
— 'The  first  day  of  the  week,  which  is  the  Lord's  Day,  is  whollj/ 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God;  and  therefore  wo  are  bound 
therein  to  rest  fruni  our  common  and  <laily  business,  and  to  bestow 
that  leisure  upon  holy  exercises,  both  private  and  public' — {Art.  56.) 
What  moved  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  to  this  strict  austerity,  thai 
I  cannot  say ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  till  that  time,  the  Lord's  Day 
never  had  obtained  suih  credit  ajs  to  bo  thought  an  Article  of  the 
Faith,  though  of  some  men's  fancies.  Nor  was  it  like  to  be  of  long 
continuance,  it  was  so  violently  followed ;  the  whole  book  beiug  now 
culled  ill,  and  in  the  place  thereof  the  Articles  of  tho  Church  of  Eug- 
iand  confirmed  by  Parli;iment  in  that  kingdom,  anno  1634."  * 

In  1C25,  itnuiediately  after  tho  accession  of  Charles  I.,  an  act  was 
parsed  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  ;  and  from  its 
nreamblc  we  learn  that  iuterludcs,  6ic.,  still  continued  to  be  performed. 
The  words  are: — "Forasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  more  acceptable 

«  Hrj-Iln,  Purt  ir.,  pp.  257-9. 
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to  God  tLao  the  true  amt  sincere  service  and  worship  of  Ilini  accord- 
ing to  His  holy  will,  and  that  the  lioly  keeping  of  the  Lord's  Day  is 
a  principal  part  of  th«  true  service  of  God,  which  in  very  many 
places  of  this  realm  hath  been  and  now  is  profaned  and  neglected  by 
&  disorderly  sort  of  people  in  exorciising  and  frequenting  bear-baiting, 
bull-baitine,  interludes,  common  plays,  and  other  unlawful  exercises 
and  pastimes  upon  the  Lord's  Day;  and  for  that  luauy  quarrels, 
bloodsheds,  and  other  great  inconvenioncioshavo  grown  by  the  resort 
and  concourse  of  people  going  ont  of  their  own  parishes  to  such  dis- 
ordered and  unlawful  exercises  and  pastimes,  neglecting  Divine  ser- 
vice both  in  their  own  parishes  and  elsewhere ;  bo  it  enacted,  &c., 
that  there  shall  bo  no  meetings,  assemblies,  or  concourse  of  people 
out  of  their  own  parishes  on  the  Lord's  Day,  within  this  realm  of 
England  or  any  the  dominions  thereof,  for  any  sjwrts  and  pastimes 
whatsoever;  nor  any  bear-haiting,  bull-baiting,  interludes,  common 
plays,  or  othor  unlawful  exercises  and  pastimes,  used  by  any  person 
or  persons  within  their  own  parishes;"  under  the  penalty  of  3s.  4<1. 
for  every  offence.  *  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  only  a  partial  prohi- 
bition of  Sunday  recreations. 

After  relating  how  Sabbatarianism  was  introduced  into  England  and 
took  root  there,  Heylin  proceeds  to  mention  some  of  the  theological 
fruits  which  grew  from  this  Jewish  plant.  "  Some  that  built  on  their 
(the  Puritans')  foundations,  and  ploughed  with  no  other  than  their 
heifers,  endeavoured  to  bring  back  again  th<^  Jewish  Sabbath,  as  that 
which  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Coinmaudmeiit  ;  and  abro- 
gate the  Lord's  Day  for  altogether,  as  having  no  foundation  in  it,  nor 
warrant  by  it.  Of  these,  one  Thraske  declared  himself  for  such,  in 
King  James  his  time  ;  and  therewithal  took  up  another  Jewish  doc- 
trine about  meats  and  drinks  :  as,  in  the  time  of  our  dread  sovereign 
now  being  (Charlos  I.),  Theophilus  Bradborno,  grounding  himself  on 
the  so-mUch  applauded  doctrine  of  the  morality  of  the  Sabbath,  main- 
tained that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ought  to  be  observed,  and  wrote  a 
large  book  in  defence  thereof,  which  came  into  the  world  1G32.  For 
which  their  Jewish  doctrines,  the  first  having  received  his  censure  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  anno  1618,  was  set  on  the  pillory  at  Westminster, 
from  thence  whipt  to  the  Fleet,  and  there  put  in  prison ;  and  about 
three  years  after,  writ  a  recanta,tioiJ  of  all  his  former  heresies  and 
schismatical  opinions.  The  other  was  proceeded  with  in  the  High 
Commission  ;  and  hath  since  altered  his  opinion,  which  ho  renounced 
in  the  open  Court,  being  misguided  only  by  the  principles  of  some 
«ot»'d  men,  to  whicli  he  thought  he  might  have  trusted.  Of  these,  I 
have  here  spoke  together,  because  the  ground  of  their  opinions,  so  far 
as  it  concerned  the  Sabbath,  was  the  very  same ;  they  only  mak- 
ing the  conclusions  which  of  necessity  must  follow  from  the  former 
premises."! 

Bradborne's  book  is  entitled,  A  Defence  of  the  tnost  Ancient  and 
Sacred  Ordinance  of  God,  the  ^SiMalh-day.  It  is  dedicated  to  Charles 
I. ;  by  whose  command,  and  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Land, 
it  was  answered  by  Dr  White,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  A  Trmitise  of  the 
Sttbbath'flaif^  cont^iiniittjf  a  Offence  of  the  Orthodoxal  Doctrine  of  the  Church 


*  Act  1  t'nr.  I.,  c,  1. 


t  Hejlin,  pp.  269-260, 
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'/  Ewjlamd,  9§9^m»t  Sabb^arion  NovelUf,  1635.  In  this  production, 
which  is  dedicated  to  Laud,  the  Bishoj^  says  of  Bradborne  : — "  This 
inau  wjis  Gxcoedinj^ly  confident  in  bis  way,  and  defied  his  adversaries, 
loading  them  with  much  disgi'ace  aud  conteuipt.  Ho  dedicated  his 
book  to  the  King's  Majesty  himself,  and  implored  his  princely  aid  to 
sot  up  the  ancient  Subbath.  lie  likewise  admonished  the  reverend 
bishops  of  the  kingdom,  aud  the  temporal  stale,  to  restore  the  Fourth 
CommandniOMt  of  the  Decalogue  to  il«  original  possession.  He  pro- 
fessed that  ho  Would  suftbr  martyrdom,  valher  than  betray  such  a 
worthy  cause,  so  firmly  supported  by  the  common  principles  of  all 
who  have  in  preaching  or  writing  treated  of  tlio  Sabbath.  While  he 
was  in  this  heat,  crying  in  all  places  where  he  caino,  victory,  vidoty, 
he  chanced  to  light  upon  an  unkind  accident :  which  was  to  be  con- 
vened aud  called  to  an  account  before  your  Grace  (meaning  Laud)  and 
the  honourable  Court  of  High  Commissioners.  At  his  appe.'iranco, 
your  Grace  dirl  not  coufiitfl  him  with  fire  and  fagot,  with  haUer,  axe, 
or  scourging;  but  according  to  the  usual  proceedings  of  your  Grace, 
and  of  that  Court,  with  delinquents  who  aro  overtaken  with  error  in 
simplicity.  There  was  yiclde<i  uuto  him  a  deliberate,  patient,  and 
full  hearing,  together  with  a  satisfactory  answer  to  all  his  main  ob- 
jections. 

'*  The  man  perceiving  that  the  principles  which  the  Sabbatariau 
dogmatista  had  lent  him,  were  not  orthodox  ;  and  that  all  who  were 
present  at  the  hearing  approved  iho  confutation  of  his  error;  he 
began  to  suspect  that  the  holy  brethren  who  had  lent  him  his  prin- 
ciples, and  yet  pecHucuted  his  conclusion,  might  perhaps  be  deceived  in 
the  first,  as  he  had  Imth  in  the  last.  Therefore,  laying  aside  all  his 
former  confidence,  he  submitled  himself  to  a  private  conference; 
which  by  God's  blessing  so  far  prevailed,  that  he  became  a  convert, 
and  freely  submitted  himself  to  the  ortliodox  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Eugiand,  concerning  both  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day."  * 

Mr  J,  Payne  Collier  has  published  for  the  first  time,  from  MSS.  in 
the  Library  at  Lambeth  Palace,  a  statement  that  so  late  as  1631  the 
Midsummer's  Night's  Dream  was  privately  performed  on  Sunday,  27th 
September,  in  Bishop  Williams's  house  in  London. f  If  such  an  event 
really  took  place,  it  is  surprising  that  it  did  not  tignro  prominently  ^ 
in  the  controrersiea  of  the  day. 

On  tho  manner  of  spending  the  Sunday  in  Scotland,  between  the 
date  of  the  Reformation  aud  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  English 
throne,  considerable  light  has  been  thrown  by  I'rineipal  Lee,  in  his 
evidence  before  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  Committee  in  1832.  "  During 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  after  the  Reformation," 
gaya  he,  "  the  Sabbath  was  not  observed  with  tho  same  strictness 
that  it  was  at  a  period  somewhat  later.  It  is  very  commonly  be- 
lieved, that  at  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  the  leading  individuals 
proceeded  in  general  to  an  extreme  as  opposite  as  possible  to  the 
practices  of  the  Church  which  had  previously  existed,  aud  became 
righteous  over  much.     I  find  this  was  by  no  means  the  case  ;    in 

*  White's  Treatise  of  the  Sabbath-day  ;  quoted  in  Drook'a  Livei  of  tho  Puri- 
Mins,  vol.  il..  p.  363. 

t  llisl.  of  Ktiglisb  Ornnintic  I'oetry,  Aic  ,  vol.  li.,  p.  HO, 
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reality,  the  chauge  was  so  gradual,  and  in  some  reepectfl  no  imperfect, 
that  at  80  late  a  period  as  the  year  157-1,  about  three  years  after  the 
death  of  Knox,  the  practice  of  performing  comedies  on  the  Sabbath 
had  not  been  altogether  discontinued ;  and  that  it  was  oceasiooally 
allowed  to  proceed,  tindt^r  the  countenance  and  approbation  of  Bome 
of  those  church-courts  that  nii^ht  liave  been  expected  to  be  the 
roost  ri^'id  in  refusing  to  allow  any  oncreachnicut  on  the  sanctity  of 
the  Lord's  Day.  I  shall,  with  the  leave  of  the  committee,  state  one 
instance.  On  the  21st  of  July  1574,  this  minute  is  inserted  in  tho 
record  of  the  Kirk-Sei5siou  of  St  Andrews  ;^'  The  said  day,  anent 
the  supplication  given  by  Mr  Patrick  Auchinlek,  for  procuring 
license  to  play  the  comedy  mentioned  in  St  Luke's  Evangel,  of  the 
Forlorn  Son  (the  Prodigal  Son),  upon  Sunday  the  1st  day  of  August 
next  to  come,  the  sent  (that  is  tlie  session)  has  desired,  first,  the 
play  to  be  revised  by  my  Lord  Rector  Minister  (the  minister  of 
the  parish),  Mr  John  Rutherford,  Provost  of  St  Salvator's  College, 
aod  Mr  James  Wilkie,  Principal  of  St  Leonard's  College,  and  if 
they  find  no  fault  therewith,  the  same  to  he  pUyed  upon  the  said 
Sunday  the  Ist  of  August,  so  that  playing  thereof  be  not  occasion  to 
withdraw  the  people  from  hearing  of  tho  preaching  at  tho  hour 
appointed,  as  well  after  noon  as  before  noon.'  I  may  add,  that  the 
Borricca  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  at  that  period  were  not  nearly  so 
tedious  as  has  been  commonly  iniiifrined.  The  general  practice  was  at 
first  to  have  a  short  sermon  in  the  forenoon,  and  to  cttechise  the 
peoplu  during  the  afternoon.  Soon  afterwards,  the  praptite  was  in- 
troduced of  having  two  separate  services,  and  generally  there  wm 
catechetical  instruction  communicated  in  the  evening.  Alvout  the 
period  to  which  I  have  referred,  some  very  salutary  regulations  of  a 
fltrictor  character  were  introduced  in  the  church-courts.  I  find  in 
particular,  in  the  record  of  the  same  Kirk-Session,  that  in  tho  year 
1574,  a  practice  was  introdjueed,  of  which  the  following  account 
occur?  : — '  P^or  good  order  to  be  observed  in  convening  to  hear  the 
Word  of  God  upon  the  Sabbath-day,  and  other  days  in  the  week  when 
the  Word  of  Goii  is  preached,  as  well  of  the  stuilents  within  colleges 
as  inhabitants  of  this  city,  and  others  iu  the  parish,  the  seat  (or  session) 
has  ordained  captors  (afterwards  named  searchers)  to  be  chosen  to 
visit  the  whole  town,  according  to  tho  division  of  the  quarters,  and 
to  that  effect  every  Sunday  there  shall  puss  a  bailtie  (that  is  a  magis- 
trate) and  elder,  two  deacons,  ami  two  officers  armed  with  their  hal- 
berts,  and  the  rest  of  tho  baitlies  and  officers  to  be  in  attendance,  to 
assist  to  apprehend  transgressors,  to  be  punished  conform  to  the  acta 
of  the  Kirk.'  This  praciice  was  soon  afterwards  umiversally  observed 
throughout  all  the  towns  of  Scotland,  and  continued  to  be  observed,  1 
believe,  with  scarcely  any  iuterruptien  for  150  years."  Dr  Lee  ia 
here  asked,  "  Have  you  reason  ttt  believe  that  those  comedies  acted 
upon  the  Lord's  Day  were  accompanied  witli  tho  usual  pmlligacy  and 
desecration  of  sacred  things  which  is  generally  charac^teristle  of 
them  V' — To  which  he  answers,  "  1  have  no  reivson  to  thiuk  so  with 
regard  to  this  comedy;  on  tho  contrary,  I  believe  it  was  intended  to 
be  a  very  sober  kind  of  pastime,  approaching  somewhat  to  a  religious 
observance  ;  probably  it  was  expected  to  be  edifying  to  the  people." 
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— "  The  aubjfct  which  waa  chosen  being  of  a  religious  oaturo  ?" — 
"  Yes."* 

The  "  salutary  regulations  "  here  quoted  by  Dr  Lee  from  the  record 
of  the  Kirk-Session  of  St  Andrews,  relate  merely  to  attendance  at 
public  worship,  aud  do  not  scent  to  have  lu-eo  directed  against  the 
liberty  of  the  people  to  indulge  iu  recreations  while  no  church-service 
was  going  on.  This  refinement  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  not  in- 
troduced till  a  »oinowhat  later  date.  At  the  time  under  considera- 
tion, the  mass  of  the  clergy  seem  to  have  had  no  objection  to  Sun- 
day-sporfs  ;  and  there  were  instances  of  ministers  countennnciug,  by 
their  own  practice,  what  Dr  Cook,  with  a  strange  affectation  of  pu- 
ritanical sourness,  calh  "riotous  amusement,"  in  going  with  their 
people  on  the  Sunday  evenings  "  to  the  fww-butts,  and  the  sinful  cser- 
eise  of  shootiiuj  with  hoic  ami  anvtv."  These  words  are  quoted  by  Dr 
Cook,  apparently  from  Wodrow  ;  and  be  adds  that  "there  is  in  the 
man  of  the  community  more  religion  than  existed  thcn."f  Doubt- 
less this  is  a  fact;  l»ut  much  better  evidence  of  it  might  have  been 
given,  than  the  abstinence  of  the  present  generation  of  Scotchmen 
from  the  aforesaid  "  sinful  exercise"  in  which  our  forefathers  in- 
dulged. The  younger  7)r  M'Crie  treats  tho  ministers  of  those  days 
in  a  much  more  genial  spirit;  and  so,  I  doubt  not,  did  his  father 
before  him.  In  his  Skekhes  of  Scodish  Chvrch  Ifistoiy,  the  former 
observes : — 

''  The  puerilities  of  James  VL,  hia  fond  conceit  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  his  ridiculous  passion  for  intermeddling  with  Church  affairs,  have 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  historians  ;  but  as  an  offset  to  those  failings, 
some  are  fond  of  painting,  in  the  most  gloomy  colours,  the  fanaticism 
and  puritanic  severity  of  the  Prcsbyteriaua.  That  the  Church  courts 
did,  in  some  instances,  carry  their  notions  of  discipline  to  an  exi-ess 
bordering  on  iutolerancc,  can  hardly  be  denied  ;  and  considering  the 
rude  materials  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising. 
But  our  forefathers  were  far  from  being  morose  ascetics,  or  foes  to 
innocent  amusement.  Military,  exercises,  athletic  games,  archery, 
aud  music,  were  commonly  studied  ami  practised,  even  by  the  gravest 
ministers.^  Nor  did  tlicy  object  to  a  little  nn  rrimfnt,  even  iu  the 
midst  of  their  most  solemn  assemblies.  The  commissioners  of  the 
Church  having  met  at  St  Andrews  to  protest  against  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Adamson  as  archbishop,  one  came  in  and  told  them,  that 
'  there  was  a  corbie  crouping'  on  the  roof  of  the  church.    *  That's  a 

*  Q.  4087-8-9,  pp.  267,  268. 

t  History  of  the  Church  of  ScoUond,  by  George  Cook,  D.D.,  vol.  U.,  p.  43. 
Edinburgh.  1815. 

I  "  Speaking  of  John  Diiry's  week-day  exercises,  James  Melville  lays,— 
'  The  gown  was  nn  sooni^r  afT,  and  tlie  byble  out  of  hand  fra  the  kirk,  when  ou 
ged  the  corslet,  and  fnngit  was  the  bngbot,  and  to  the  fioldv.' — Ih'ary,  p.  2B. 
Of  himself,  honest  ilaineB  say.', — '  I  lovit  Bin^^ing  and  playing  on  instruments 
passing  wpel,  and  wald  gladly  spend  tlnio  wboro  the  exercise  thereof  was  in  tlio 
college;  for  twa  or  three  of  our  condiscl[)le«  played  fcllon  weill  ou  the  virgi- 
nals, and  another  on  thn  lut«  and  githorn.  I  had  my  necessars  honestly 
enough  of  my  father  for  archery  and  golT ;  but  nochi  a  purse  for  catchpull  and 
tavern.'  Private,  or  rather  Dcodcinic  theatrical,  of  nn  innocent  description, 
were  likewise  very  common.  ' 
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bad  OU16Q,'  said  David  Ferguson,  minister  of  Duafertiiliae  ;  '  for  iu- 
auguratiou  is  from  avium  ijarritu ;  tlio  raven  is  omnimodo  a  black  bird, 
and  therefore  ominous ;  and  if  we  road  rightiy  what  it  speaks,  it 
will  be  fouud  to  bo,  Cornipt !  corrupt !  cornipt  /'"  *  A  little  of 
this  hearty  spirit  might  with  advantage  bo  borrowed  by  some  of 
our  present  race  of  clergy,  from  these  old  worthies — whoso  supe- 
riority in  learning  f  and  good  sense  to  their  Puritanical  successors, 
gives  them  a  much  better  title  to  our  respect  and  imitation  (if  we 
must  imitate),  than  the  narrow-minded  Covenanters  whom  the  people 
of  Scotlaud  are  accustomed  to  idolize. 


To  thp  English  Puritans  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
is  attributable  the  ofl'ectual   iiitro<lucttoa  of  what  is  now  reputed 

♦Sketches,  3d  edit.,  p.  119  ;  Edinburgh,  1844.  Andrew  Melville  also,  had 
much   "  good-humoured  hearty  pleasantry  ;"'  Life  by  M'frie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  464. 

t  Sec  extract  from  the  KJiiiburgh  KevLew,  ante,  p.  135  ;  oud  Dr  M'Crie's 
Life  of  Andrew  Melville,  vol.  i.,  p.  98  et  tti.,  and  vol.  ii.,  pp.  273  tt  H'j.,  311, 
336  ;  Edinburgh,  1819.  Dr  M'Crie  shews  that  between  the  j-eara  1590  and  1610, 
a  number  of  foreigners,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  theology  and  th<* 
broncbefl  of  learning  ct)nnect«d  with  it,  studied  in  the  Scottish  univeriitieii, 
eapecially  that  of  St  Andreivs.  Thete  were  Daoes,  French,  Belgians,  Germans, 
■nd  Poles.— (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  :;90,  490.; 

Sir  William  Uaiiitltun,  in  his  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Litoratitrc,  pp. 
335,  337,  379  (reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ijsiv.,  pp.  112-114, 
nod  vol.  liz.,  p.  2'25),  inquires  into  the  causes  of  the  low  Btatc  of  learning  among 
the  Scottt«h  clergy  of  later  times.  He  says  : — "  Though  perhaps  the  country  in 
Europe  wliore  religious  intereata  have  always  maintained  the  atrongeat  bold, 
Seotlitnd,  in  the  hitiory  of  Europ(an  Theolo'jy,  hat,  for  nearly  two  eenturie-tf  no 
nomf,  no  f'lacc."  [The  italics  are  his  own.]  "  For  nearly  two  centuries,  the 
home-bred  clergy  of  Scotland,  established  and  dLjAenting,  among  their  counts 
less  publiration.s  of  a  rultgious  rharartc^r,  some  displaying  great  and  varioua 
talent,  have,  with  two"  [Sir  Willvam  here  corrects  the  word  to  "  on*,"  which 
refers,  1  presume,  to  Dr  Campbell]  "  not  illustrious  exceptions,  contributed 
Dot  a  ftingle  work  to  the  European  stock  of  theological  erudition ;  and  for  an 
equal  period,  they  have  not  pro^lueed  a  single  scholar  on  a  level  with  a  fifth- 
rate  philologer  of  most  other  countries.  In  these  respects,  many  a  dorf  in  Ger- 
many or  Holland  has  achieved  far  more  than  the  brood  realm  of  Scotland." 
(P.  379.)  The  Sabbatarian  literature  of  Scotland  is  a  proinincnt  example  of 
this  melancholy  truth — a  truth  which,  to  learned  foreign  theologians  who  visit 
us  (as  Tholuck  did  a  few  years  ago),  must  seem  strangely  out  of  harmony  with 
our  custom  of  publicly  thanking  God  for  the  extraordinary  efS'ulgenco  of  Gos- 
pel light  CDJoyod  by  this  favoured  corner  of  His  vineyard,  in  comparison  with 
other  Lands.  If  the  pious  tourist  who  records  with  Korrow  that  in  Utrecht,  on 
the  Sunday  evenings,  "  all  the  genteel  faroiliea  go  to  thoir  gardens  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  town,  whore  they  indulge  in  every  kind  of  amusement,"*  had 
repeated  to  any  village  pantor  io  llolliiiid  what  he  adds  in  his  book,  viz.,  that 
"  the  Dutch  seem  to  forget  the  Fourth  Commandment,"  the  reply  would  have 
been,  that  they  remember  not  only  the  Fourth  Commandment,  but  likewise  a 
very  important  fact  which  iht  Seoteh  "  seem  to  forget/'  viz.,  that  the  law  to 
which  the  Uentilo  Christians  are  subject,  ^is  not  the  Mocaic  but  the  Christian 
law. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  approve  of  the  practice  of  worHntj  on  the  Sun- 
day, which  prevoila  to  some  extent  in  Ifollund  ;  but  I  know  nothing  cither  in 
the  Bible  or  in  the  law  of  nature,  that  nuikea  it  sinful  to  spend  the  Sunday 
evenings  in  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  manner,  in  suburban  gardens. 


•   The  Memoirs  of  M<.n.  Lrlth  Host.  p.  SMtquoti-d  In  Lorimor  on  llie  Sablialh.  p.  3ii. 
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among  "  evangelical  Christians"  the  orthodox  doctrine  iu  regard  to  the 
Sahbiitb.  It  is  well  known  how  strongly  that  earnest  class  of  men  ob- 
jected to  the  hierarchy,  ceremonies,  and  holidays  of  the  Church,  and 
how  sovoroly  they  sutfered  for  disobedience  to  tyrannical  laws  made 
for  the  enforcement  of  conformity  to  the  established  mode  of  worship. 
Their  highly  justifiable  resistance  to  what  was  then  erroneously  consi- 
dered by  churchmen  to  be  a  proper  exorcise  of  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  Sovereign,  caused  them  to  be  treated  as  rebels  ;  while  the  barbar-  j 
ous  usage  they  received,  not  only  excited  them  the  more  to  undermine 
by  every  practicable  means  the  foundations  of  the  Church  that  op- 
pressed them,  but  enlistod  im  the  side  of  them  and  their  doctrines  the 
sympathy  of  many  who,  thou;,'h  not  of  their  body,  regarded  with  favour 
every  form  of  resistance  to  that  arbitrary  system  of  government  which 
roused  a  wido-spread  discontent  among  the  best  of  the  Ensrlish  j)eople,  | 
and  at  len<fth  led  to  the  subversion,  for  a  time,  of  both  Church  and 
State.*  The  Puritans  denied  the  Church's  power  to  appoint  any 
holiday  to  be  kept ;  but  they  also  knew  the  importance  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  were  deeply  attached  to  it  themselves.  Any  plausible 
mode,  therefore,  of  providing  for  it  a  scriptural  foundation  on  which 
no  othtr  holi(hii/s  could  be  based,  was  sure  to  find  a  most  favourable] 
reception.  The  doetrine  of  the  porpetuiil  and  universal  ohligatioa  of^ 
the  Decalogue  was  piecisoly  what  they  needed  :  this  was  as  eagerly 
swallowed  by  the  multitude  as  it  Wiis  contideutly  maintained  by  their 
leaders :  and,  to  meet  the  obvious  objection  that  not  the  first  but  the 
seventh  dayof  the  week  is  appointed  by  the  Fourth  Commandment  to 
be  kt'pt  holy,  the  theory  of  a  change  of  the  day  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  was  for  the  first  time  formally  propoundiid  in  England. 

lleylin's  narrative  of  these  proceedings,  though  tinged  with  party 
spirit,  appears  to  be  a  correct  represoutation  of  the  facts,  and  as  such 
has  been  accepted  by  later  historians. 

"  In  the  year  1595,"  says  he,  "  some  of  that  faction  which  before- 
had  laboured  witl»  small  profit  to  overthrow  the  hierarchy  and  go-' 
vernmont  of  this  Church  of  England,  now  set  themselves  on  work  to 
ruinate  all  the  orders  of  it ;  to  beat  down  at  one  Idow  all  days  and 
times  which  by  the  wisdom  and  autliority  of  the  Church  had  been 
appointed  for  God's  service,  and  in  the  stead  thereof  to  erect  a  Sab- 
bath of  their  own  devising.  These  Sabbath  speculations  and  Presby- 
terian directions,  as  mine  author  calls  them,  they  had  been  hammer- 
ing moro  than  ten  years  before,  though  they  produced  them  not  till 
now :  and  in  producing  of  them  now,  they  introduced,  saith  he,  '  a 
more  than  either  Jewish  or  Popish  superstition  into  the  land,  to  the 
no  small  blemish  of  our  Christian  profession,  and  scandal  of  the  trno 
servants  of  God,  and  therewith  doctrine  most  erroneous,  dangerous, 
and  antichristian.' — (Rogers,  in  Prcftn-e  to  the  ArttcUi.)  Of  these, 
the  principal  was  one  Dr  Bound,   who  published  first  his  Sabbath 


•  "  The  Engliih  Reformers,"  «nyi  Coleritlgc,  "  eridently  took  the  same  view 
of  the  (lay  ns  Lut.her  ami  the  early  Church.  But,  unhappily,  our  Church,  in 
the  ri'igns  uf  .lames  and  Cbarlea  the  First,  was  so  ideniiiiuJ  with  the  undue 
advnnot'meut  of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  the  puritanical  Judnieingof  the 
Presbyterians  wag  but  loo  well  seconded  by  the  patriots  of  tlio  nation,  in  re- 
tisting  the  wise  efforts  of  the  Charch  to  prevent  the  incipient  alteration  in  Iho 
character  of  the  day  of  rest." — Tal>h  Tali;  vol.  ii.,  p.  316. 
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DoctrineSj  anno  1595,  ami  after  with  additions  to  it,  and  eolarge- 
raenta  of  it,  anno  1606;  wlierein  ho  hath  affirmed  in  general  over 
all  the  book,  that  the  commandment  of  sanctifying  every  seventh  day, 
as  in  the  Mosaical  Decalogue,  is  natnral,  moral,  and  perpetual ;  that 
where  all  other  things  in  the  Jewish  church  wore  so  changed  that 
they  were  clean  takoa  away,  as  the  priesthood,  the  sacrifices,  and  the 
sacraments,  this  day,  tho  Sabbath,  was  so  changed,  that  it  still  re- 
maineth,  p.  91 ;  that  there  is  great  reason  why  we  Christians  should 
take  ourselves  as  straitly  bound  to  rest  upon  thw  Lord's  day  as  the 
Jews  were  on  their  Sabbath ;  for  being  one  of  the  moral  cotnniand- 
ments,  it  bindeth  us  as  Avell  as  them,  all  being  of  equal  authority,  p. 
247.  And  for  the  rest  upon  this  day,  that  it  must  be  a  notable  and 
singular  rest,  a  most  careful,  exact,  and  precise  rest,  after  another 
manner  than  men  were  accustomed,  p.  124-  Then  for  particulars  : 
no  buying  of  victuals,  flesh  or  tisli,  bread  or  drink,  158  ;  no  carriers 
to  travel  on  that  day,  160;  nor  packmen  or  drovers,  162;  scholars 
not  to  study  the  liberal  arts,  nor  lawyers  to  consult  the  case  and  per- 
use men's  evidences,  163 ;  Serjeants,  apparators,  and  suraners,  to  be  re- 
strained from  executing  their  offices,  lf!4  ;  justices  not  to  examinn 
causes  for  preservation  of  the  peace,  166  ;  no  man  to  travel  on  that 
day,  192 ;  that  ringing  of  more  bells  than  one  that  day  is  not  to  bo 
justified,  p.  202  ;  no  solemn  feasts  to  be  made  on  it,  206  ;  nor  wedding 
dinners,  209  ;  with  a  permission,  notwithstanding,  to  lords,  knights, 
and  gentlemen  (he  hoped  to  find  good  welcome  for  this  dispensation), 
p,  211  ;  all  lawful  pleasures  and  honest  recreations,  as  shooting,  feu- 
ciag,  bowling  (but  Huwling,  by  his  leave,  is  no  lawful  pleasure  for  all 
sorts  of  people),  which  are  permitted  on  other  days,  were  on  this  day 
to  be  forborne,  202  ;  no  man  to  speak  or  talk  of  pleasures,  p.  272, 
or  any  other  worldly  matter,  275.  Most  magisterially  determined; 
indeed,  more  like  a  Jewish  rabbin  than  a  Christian  doctor.  Yet, 
Jewish  and  rabbinical  though  his  doctrine  were,  it  carried  a  fair  face 
and  show  of  pi*'ty,  at  tho  leasl  in  the  opinion  of  the  common  people,  and 
Buch  who  stood  not  to  examine  the  true  grounds  thereof,  but  took  it 
up  on  tlio  appearance  ;  such  who  did  judge  thereof,  not  by  the  work- 
manship of  the  stuff,  but  tlio  gloss  and  colour.  In  which  it  is  most 
strange  to  see  how  suddenly  men  wore  induced,  not  only  to  give  way 
nnto  it,  but  without  more  ado  to  abet  tho  same ;  till  in  the  end, 
and  that  in  very  little  time,  it  grew  the  most  bewitching  error,  the 
most  popular  deceit,  that  ever  had  been  set  on  foot  in  the  Church  uf 
England.  And  verily  I  persuade  myself,  that  many  an  honest  and 
well-meaning  man,  both  of  tho  clergy  and  the  laity,  either  because 
of  tho  appearaniu  of  the  thing  itself,  or  out  of  some  opinion  of  those 
men  who  first  endeavoured  to  promote  it,  hccamc  exceedingly  affecte<l 
towards  the  same, as  taking  it  to  he  a  doctrine  sent  down  from  heaven 
for  increase  of  piety.  So  easily  did  they  believe  it,  and  grew  at  last 
so  strongly  possessed  therewith,  that  in  the  end  they  would  not  wil- 
lingly be  persuaded  to  oonceivo  otherwise  thereof  than  at  first  they 
did,  or  think  they  swallowed  down  the  hook  when  they  took  the  bait. 
An  hook  indeed  which  had  so  fastened  theui  to  those  men  who  love  to 
fish  in  troulded  waters,  that  by  this  artifice  there  was  no  small  hope 
conceived  amongst  them  to  fortify  their  side,  and  make  good  that 
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cAuse  which,  till  this  trim  deceit  wm  thought  of,  was  almost  grown 
desperate."* 

''  By  incalcating  to  the  people,"  he  continues,  "  these  new  Sabbath 
speculations — teaching  that  that  day  only  was  of  God's  appointment, 
and  all  tho  rest  observed  in  the  Churcli  of  England  a  remnant  of  the 
will-worship  in  thr>  Church  of  Ronio — tho  other  holy  days  in  this  Church 
establiiilicd  wore  so  shrowdty  shaken,  that  till  this  day  (1G36)  they  are 
not  well  recoverotl  of  the  blow  then  given.  Nor  came  this  on  the  by, 
or  besides  their  purpose,  but  as  a  thing  tliat  specially  was  intended 
from  the  first  Ivojyinning,  from  the  first  time  that  ever  these  Sabbath 
doctrines  peeped  into  the  light.  For  Doctor  Bound,  the  first  sworn 
servant  of  ibe  Sabbath,  liaih,  in  his  first  edition,  thus  declared  him- 
self: that  ho  sees  not  where  the  Lord  hath  given  any  authority  to  his 
Church,  ordinarily  and  perpetually  to  sanctify  any  day,  except  that 
which  he  hath  sancliiied  himself  (p.  31);  and  makes  it  an  especial 
argument  against  the  goodness  of  the  religion  in  tho  Church  of  Rome,| 
that  to  the  seventh  day  they  have  joined  so  many  other  days,  and  made 
them  er]ual  with  the  seventh,  if  not  superior  thereunto,  as  well  in  tho 
solemnity  of  divine  offices  as  restraint  from  labour  (p.  32).  So  that 
we  may  perceive  by  this,  that  their  intent  from  the  beginning  was  to 
cry  down  the  holy  days  as  superstitious  Popish  ordinances,  that  so  their 
new-fouud  Sabbath  being  placed  alone  (and  Sabbath  now  it  must  be 
called)  might  become  more  emiaent."f 

"  It  is  almost  incredible,"  says  Fuller,  **  how  taking  this  doctrine 
was,  partly  because  of  its  own  purity,  and  partly  for  the  eminent 
piety  of  such  persons  as  maintained  it;  so  that  the  Lord's  day,  espe- 
cially in  corporations,  began  to  bo  precisely  kept,  people  becoming  a 
law  to  themselves,  forliearing  such  sports  as  yet  by  statute  permitted  ; 
yea,  many  rejoicing  at  their  own  restraint  heroin.  On  this  day  the 
stoutest  fencer  laid  down  the  buckler  ;  the  most  skilful  archer  unbent 
his  bow,  counting  nil  shooting  beside  the  mark  ;  May-games  and 
morris-dances  grew  out  of  refjuest ;  and  good  reason  that  bells  should 
be  silenced  from  jingling  about  men's  legs,  if  their  very  ringing  in 
steeples  wcro  wljudged  unlawful.  Some  of  them  were  ashamed  of 
their  former  pleasures,  like  children,  which,  grown  bigger,  blush 
themselves  out  of  their  rattles  and  wliiritlos.  Othei-s  forbore  them  for 
fear  of  their  superiors  ;  and  many  left  them  oft"  out  of  a  politic  com- 
pliance, lest  otherwise  they  should  be  accounted  rKeutious. 

"  Yet  learned  men  were  much  divided  in  their  judgments  about 
these  Sabbatarian  doctrines.  Some  embracrd  them  asaucieut  truths 
consonant  to  Scripture,  long  disused  and  ucgledi'd,  now  seasonably 
revived  for  the  increase  of  piety.  Others  conceived  them  grounded 
ou  a  wrong  bottom  ;  but,  because  they  tended  to  tho  manifest  advance 
of  religion,  it  was  pity  to  opjwae  them,  seeing  none  have  just  reason 
to  complain,  being  deceived  into  their  own  pood.  But  a  third  sort 
flatly  fell  out  with  these  positions,  as  galling  men's  necks  with  a 
Jewish  yoke,  against  t\w  liberty  of  Christians ;  that  Christ,  as  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath,  had  removed  the  rigour  thereof,  and  allowed  n>en 


^  UlKtory  of  the  Sabbath,  i'art  It.,  pp.  249-2S2. 

T  lb.,  pp.  254  5. 
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UwAil  recreations ;  that  this  doctrine  put  an  unequal  lustre  on  thu 
Sumlay  on  set  purpose  to  eclipse  all  other  holy  days,  to  the  derogatiou 
of  the  authority  of  the  Church  :  that  this  strict  observance  was  set  up 
out  of  faction  to  be  a  character  of  differeuce,  to  brand  all  for  liber- 
tines who  did  not  entertain  it."* 

After  some  delay,  during  which  the  new  doctrine  spread  thus  r»- 
oidly,  attempts  were  made  by  Archbishop  Whifgift,  in  1599,  and  by 
liord  Chief-Justice  Popham  in  1600,  to  call  in  and  suppress  Bouud's 
book  :  "  yot  all  their  care,"  says  Fuller,  "  did  but  for  the  present 
make  the  Sunday  set  in  a  cloud  to  arise  soon  after  in  more  bright- 
nesa.  As  for  the  Archbishop,  his  known  opposition  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Brethren  rendered  his  actions  more  odious ;  as  if  out  of  onvy 
he  had  caused  such  a  pearl  to  bo  concealed.  As  for  Judge  Popham, 
though  some  conceived  it  most  proper  for  his  place  to  punish  telonious 
doctrines  (which  robbed  the  Queen's  subjects  of  their  lawful  liberty), 
and  to  behold  them  branded  with  a  mark  of  infamy ;  yot  others 
accounted  him  no  competent  judge  in  this  controversy.  And  though 
he  had  a  dead  hand  against  otl'enders,  yet  these  Sabbatarian  doctrines, 
though  condemned  by  him,  took  the  privilege  to  pardon  tlioiiiselves, 
and  were  published  more  generally  than  before.  The  price  of  tho 
doctor's  book  began  to  be  doubled ;  as,  commonly,  books  are  then 
most  called  on  when  called  in,  and  many  who  hear  not  of  them  when 
print«d  inquire  after  them  when  prohibited  ;  and  though  tho  Ixiok'a 
wings  were  clipped  from  flying  abroad  iu  print,  it  ran  the  faster  from 
friend  to  friend  in  trana^ribed  copies;  and  the  Lord's  Day  in  most 
places  was  most  strictly  obsi-rvod.  The  more  liberty  people  were 
offered,  the  leas  they  used  it ;  refusing  to  take  the  freedom  authority 
tendered  them.  For,  the  vulgar  sort  have  the  actions  of  their  supe- 
riors in  constant  jealousy,  suspecting  each  gate  of  their  opening  to 
be  a  trap,  every  hole  of  their  digging  to  bo  a  mine,  wherein  some 
secret  train  is  covertly  couveyed,  to  tho  blowing  up  of  tho  subject's 
lil)orty ;  which  made  them  almost  afraid  of  the  recreations  of  tho 
Lord's  Day  allowed  theui  ;  and,  steitig  it  is  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
the  mind  of  man  to  do  what  he  pkasoth,  it  was  sport  for  them  to 
refrain  from  sports,  whilst  tho  forbearance  was  in  themselves  volun- 
tary, arbitrary,  and  elective,  not  imposed  upon  thorn.  Yoa,  six  years 
\  after.  Bound's  book  camo  forth,  with  enlargements,  publicly  sold ; 
iand  scarce  any  comment,  c.itechism,  or  controversy  was  set  forth  by 
I  the  stricter  divines,  wherein  this  doctrine  (the  diamond  in  this  ring) 
wan  not  largely  pressed  and  proved;  so  that,  as  one  saith,  tiio  Sab- 
bath itself  had  no  rest.  For  now,  all  strange  and  unknown  writers, 
without  further  examination,  pas.sed  for  friends  and  favourites  of  the 
Presbyterian  party,  who  could  give  the  word,  and  liiid  anything  in 
their  treatise  tending  to  tho  strict  ol>8ervation  of  the  Lord's  r)ay."f 

Jeremy  Collier,  also,  relates  these  traasartions,  and  adtls — "  It 
seems  some  of  the  party  run  the  doctrine  to  a  scandalous  exti-e- 
raity,  and  delivered  fiiglitful  paradoxes  in  the  pulpit.  They  were  so 
hardy  as  to  say,  '  Thai  to  do  any  servile  work  or  busiuess  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  was  as  great  a  sin  as  to  kill  a  man,  or  commit  atlultery.' 
In  Somersetshire,  'That  to  throw  a  bowl  on  tbu  Lord's  Day,  was  u 


♦  Fuller's  I  Imrch  irUk.ry,  <"ent.  XVI..  B.  ix.,  §  21. 


t   Ibid,  S  22. 
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greiit  a  siu  as  tu  kill  a  man.'  Id  Norfolk,  '  That  to  make  a  feast' 
or  dro88  a  wedding-dinner  ou  the  8ani«,  was  as  groat  a  »iit  as  for 
father  to  take  a  knife  and  cut  his  child's  throat,'  Aud  ia  Suftolk, 
'  That  to  ring  moro  )>ell8  than  ono  on  the  Lord's  Day,  wm  as  great  a 
sin  aa  to  commit  a  murder.'  "* 


In  Scotland,  whoro  Knox  and  his  party,  following  the  lead  of  | 
Genera,  suppressed  all  holy  dap  but  Sunday,  (which,  as  we  have  aeon, 
they  wisely  retained  for  its  use  in  attbnling  weekly  opportunities  of 
publicly  worshipping  God,  hearing  his  Word  proacheil,  and  commu- 
nicating with  his  holy  sacraments — as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  rest, 
recreation,  and  social  enjoymout,)  the  change,  it  appears,  although 
unaccompanied  with  Puritanical  rigour,  was  displeasing  to  many  of  the 
people,  insoniufh  that  the  two  principal  feasts  of  Easter  and  Christ- 
mas coutinuod  to  be  extensively  observed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
sixteenth  century. ■(•  "  As  for  tho  Lord's  Day  in  that  kingdom,"  says 
Heylin,  "  1  find  not  that  it  had  attained  unto  the  name  or  nature 
of  a  Sabbath-«lay,  until  that  doctrine  had  l>oen  set  on  foot  amongst 
us  in  England.  For  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  set  out  anno  1560, 
they  call  it  by  no  other  name  than  Sunday  ;  ordaining  that  upon  four 
Sundays  in  tho  year,  which  are  therein  specified,  the  Sacrament  of 
tho  Lord's  Supper  should  be  administered  to  the  people  ;  and  in  tho 
year  1592,  an  act  of  King  James  the  Third,  about  the  Saturday,  and 
other  vigils  to  be  kept  holy  from  evensong  to  evensong,  was  annulled 
and  abrogated  ;  which  plainly  shews  that  then  they  thought  not  of  a 
Sabbath.  But  when  the  Sabbath  doctrine  hail  been  raised  in  Eng- 
land, anno  1595,  as  before  was  !«iid,  it  found  a  present  entertainment 
with  the  brethren  there,  who  had  before  professed  in  their  public 
writings  to  our  Puritans  here,  that  •  both  their  causes  were  most 
nearly  linked  together '  (Davison,  p.  20) ;  and  thereupon  they  both 
took  up  tho  name  of  Sabbath,  and  imposed  the  rigour." J 

That  this  new  order  of  things  had  already  obtained  a  footing  in  Scot- 
land appears  from  the  evidt-nce  of  Dr  Lee  ;  who,  in  continuation  of 
his  answer  to  Q.  4089,  in  the  Report  of  Sir  Andrew  Agncw's  Cora- 
mittflp  (<»n/e,  p.  299),  says,  that  soon  after  tho  time  when  tho  comedy 
was  pL'i  formed  on  a  Sunday  (1574),§  "such  amusciuuuts  as  dramatic 
performances  were  not  only  discountenanced,  but  altogether  prohibited 
ou  that  day.  1  may  bero  mention  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  profano  amusements  were  denounced.  On  tho  2d  of  March 
following,  this  minute  is  inserted  :  '  Tho  minister  is  ordained  on  Sun- 
day next  to  charge  all  persons,  speciallie  young  men,  not  to  presume 
to  violate  the  Sabbath-day  by  using  of  plays  and  games  publielie,  a;s 
were  wont  to  do,  contrefalini;  the  nlavis  of  Robin  Iluid,  ex- 


they 


*  CoUier'B  EccIeB.  Hist,  of  Groat  Britain,  1714,  vol.  il.,  p.  644. 

t  8eo  Heylin,  Part  II.,  pp.  264-6.  J  IT).,  pp.  266-7. 

$  The  data  is  W)  given  in  L>r  Lec'g  cvidonce,  but  it  mast  he  a  misprint,  probabl  j 
for  1594  ;  for  tho  Act  of  Parliament  referred  to  wm  not  passed  till  1579,  nor 
wu  the  nomo  "  Sabbnth-dsy  "  even  then  applied  I'li  ti  to  the  Sunday.     In  the 
extracts  from  the  St  Andrews  llccords,  however,  the  word  "  SubbRth''  app<>nra 
in  1570,  1571,  and  1572;  but  here  alro  there  roiiy  be  some  error  of  dates  or  | 
transcription.     Aa  the  Act  of  Parliament  itffcif  was  unwarrantably  altered  ia  j 
the   soventeenth   century  (as  we  shall  prcnently  Kce),  this  Uecoid   may  hava^ 
undergone  a  like  vltintion. 
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presslie  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament.'*  I  find  in  the  same  record, 
ID  the  year  1595,  '  John  Ross,  master  of  the  Song  School,  ou  his 
kueos  asked  God  mercy  for  using  and  playing  a  part  of  a  comedy  and 
play  in  St  Lnonard's  College,  at  the  time  of  I  he  last  Batcbolor  Act. 
Mr  John  Echlin,  regent  to  the  Batchelors,  and  Mr  John  Douglas, 
pedagogue  to  my  Lord  Buchan,  confessed,  in  presence  of  the  soasiou, 
that  it  was  against  their  wills  that  the  said  play  was  played,  and 
promised  hereafter  to  stay  and  withstand  all  such  things  at  their 
power,  and  never  to  do  the  like  in  time  coming.' 

"  40y0.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  wliat  the  character  of  the 
performance  was,  for  the  acting  of  which  on  the  Lord's  Day  that  pe- 
nance was  undergone  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  know;  but  1  know  that 
not  long  afterwards  such  performances  were  prohibited  altogether. 
Thus,  October  lit,  1598:  'An  Englishman  having  desired  lilterty  of 
the  session  to  make  ano  public  play  iu  this  city,  it  was  vot«d  and 
concluded  that  he  sal  not  bo  permittc'd  to  do  the  same."* 

In  answer  to  Q.  40;>3,  Dr  Lee  adds: — "  I  lind  that  at  those  times 
kirk-^esaions  occasionally  matlo  regulntiuDs  themselves,  some  of  which 
I  cannot  ascertain  to  have  been  authorised  by  any  Acts  of  Parliament; 
regulations  in  virtue  of  which  they  not  cmly  impoaal  ptcuniary  f^ne^, 

*  The  following  ia  the  Act  referred  to.  which  was  paased  in  1579  by  the 
•ixtb  Psrliatuunt  of  Jame»  Vi,  "  llis  Majestie.  nnd  his  three  Estaites,  in  this 
preeeat  Parliament  ststutls  and  ordaioit,  that  there  be  na  Mercattea  nor  Faires 
balden  ui>on  Che  Sabboth-day,  uor  zit  within  Kirkes  or  Kirk-zairdes  that 
day  or  ouy  uthcr  day,  under  the  paine  of  cschcitting  of  the  guddes.  to  the 
Use  of  the  pure  within  (lie  i'aroche.  And  sik-like,  that  nn  handic'IabouriDg, 
nor  woorking,  he  uaed  on  the  Sabboth-day,  nor  nn  gamming  and  playing, 
paoalDg  to  Tuverncs  and  Aile-houees,  or  selliug  of  meat  or  drSnk,  or  wilful 
remaininit  fru  their  Paroeltt  Kirk,  in  time  of  Sermon  or  Prayerr  on  tht  Sahbotk- 
day,  bti  used,  under  the  painea  foUoviing :  That  if  to  aay,  of  everie  perMKi, 
for  the  handie-laboaring  and  woorking,  commonly  uxed  be  the  pureit  sort,  ten 
•chilling*,  and  for  gamming,  playing,  pasiiing  to  Tavernes  itnd  Aile-houses, 
telling  of  meat  and  drink,  and  wilful  remnining  from  their  Taroche  Kirk,  in 
lime  of  Sermon  or  Frayers  on  the  .Sabboth-duy,  u/everit  penon  twenti»  tchiUingt, 
to  be  applyed  to  the  helpe  and  reliefe  of  the  pure  of  the  Purochin.  And  in  case 
of  the  refuse  or  inability  of  ony  person  offending  in  the  premiaaPA,  to  pay  the 
■aids  painea  retjHetiai,  preaentlie  and  indulaiedlie,  upon  tbeir  apprehension  or 
CODvictioti,  after  lauchful  tryal,  he  or  she  tall  bt  put  and  halden  in  tin  Mtokt, 
or  rik  ucher  «nyin«,  divittd  for  publick  punitkutenl,  b«  the  ipaee  of  tiMntyJour* 
kouret.  And  for  execution  heirof,  the  Kingis  Majesties  commigsiou  of  Ju<ti- 
ciarie,  sail  be  granted  to  iiomepersone  in  every  Parochin,  best  affected  and  maitt 
abill  to  performe  the  same,  at  tke  ropiest  •■>/  the  Minister.'* — {AcU  of  the  Scot- 
ti*h  Parliament,  collected  by  Sir  Thomaa  Murray  of  tilendook,  1681,  p.  207  ; 
or  Alexander's  Abriih/etMnt  of  tht  Aftt,  p.  54.)  This  law  was  doubtless  suggest- 
ed, aa  its  successors  generally  were,  by  the  clergy.  See  Dr  Lee's  evidence, 
Q.  4086. 

The  oircumstanoe  that  "tht  Sabhoth-tlmj,^'  and  not  "  SunJay,''  is  the  phrase 
used  in  this  Act,  seems  to  refute  Heylin'a  notion  that  in  Scotland  the  Lord's 
Day  did  not  nci[uire  the  name  of  the  Sabbath  till  the  Puritans  gave  it  that 
title  aboat  ten  years  afterwards.  Had  this  objection  been  urged  fifty  yearn 
ago,  It  would  have  been  unanswerable  ;  but  the  publication  of  &lr  Thomas 
Thomson's  carefully-edited  collection  of  the  .Vets  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
from  the  original  reconlh,  has  since  revealed  the  fact  that  Sir  Thomas  .Murray 
took  the  liberty  to  adapt  the  Act  to  the  public  taste  by  changing  "  Sonday 
(which  is  the  word  in  Mr  Thomson's  edition,  vol.  lii.,  p.  138)  to  the  more  ec* 
ceptable  phrase  ''  Sabboth-dny.''  Mr  Alexander,  who  copies  the  Act  from 
Murray,  baa  very  properly  adverted  to  the  discrepance  in  a  note. 

I  2 
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and  U>  (I  Inrgc  anumnt,  hut  Ukrwisc  plactd  the  offeniiert  til  close  and  rigor- 
ous confiuevtent,  and  also  ocenfwnalh  iujlicted  c»rporal  pvnithmetit.  Thus 
I  find  in  the  book  of  tho  scsBion  of  St  Andrews,  May  31,  1C49,  the 
following  uiinuto  : — '  James  Allen,  for  breaking  of  tf^e  SahlxtUt,  to  BB 

8CODROBD  IN  THX  ToLBOOTU    by  0H«  of  the   toWfi  officOTS,  at   the  tight  of 

tho  imujiftraU'S,^ 

"  4094.  Do  you  find  in  sny  part  of  tho  samo  period  any  protest 
against  such  infliction  of  punishment,  iu  consoquonce  of  the  regulations 
under  which  they  inflicted  that  punishment  not  \yeiug  supported  by 
civil  enactments  ? — No,  I  find  no  such  instances  ;  but  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  the  kirk-eessions  in  towns,  in  those  times,  in  all  cases 
I  believe,  included  a  proportion  of  the  magistrates,  so  that  it  might 
be  under  that  mixed  Jurisdiction  of  a  court  composed  of  mem1j«rs 
partly  ecclesiastical  and  partly  possessed  of  civil  authority,  that  those 
proci^edings  took  place.*  It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  the 
kirk-session  of  Crail,  though  in  this  predicament,  incurred  tho  dis- 
approbation of  the  Presbytery  for  exceeding  their  powers ;  and  tho 
Presbytery,  in  1650,  appointed  them  *  to  refer  to  the  civil  magistrate 
the  enjoining  of  corporal  punishnienta  or  pecunial  mulcts.'  The 
moderator  of  the  kirk-scsston  at  this  time  was  Mr  James  Sharp  (after- 
wards Archbishop  of  St  Andrews),  a  man  of  an  arbitrary  disposi- 
tion."—(P.  269.) 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  same  Report,  pp.  209-306,  are  publishetl 
some  curious  extracts  made  by  1  )r  Lee  from  the  Recordis  of  sundry 
Church  Courts  iu  Scotland,  shewing  how  the  laws  against  Sabbath- 
breaking  were  adminifiterod  from  1670  to  tho  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.  Tho  following  are  specimens  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
kirk-sessions  during  that  period  : — 

St  Andirws,  June  6,  1509. — David  Wemis,  in  Raderny  (accused 
of  dancing  on  Trinity  Sunday),  w^as  "ordained  to  bo  imprisoned  in 
the  steeple  till  ho  find  caution  to  make  repentance.  lie  said  that  he 
never  saw  that  dancing  was  stayit  before,  and  that  custom  was  kept 
in  Raderuy  ere  ouy  of  the  session  was  born,"  dfc. 

"June  10, 1599. — David  Weniis  confessed  his  fault  in  dancing  and 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath." 

"  Aug.  24,  IfiOO. — It  is  tliought  meet  that  the  elders  of  landward 
advert  that  nane  of  tho  landwanl  break  tho  Sabbath  in  shearing,  lead- 
ing, or  labouring  of  their  coma  in  this  harvest  season  approaching." 

"Nov.  18,  1641. — Archibald  Russell,  in  Wester  Balrymout,  and 
his  servant  woman,  for  leading  corn  on  the  Sabbath  evi-ning,  were  or- 
dained to  crave  Ood  mercy  on  their  knees  before  the  session,  and  to 
pay  40s.  prt'ualty,  which  was  given  to  ane  Gordon,  a  distressed  woman 
come  from  Ireland."  i 

I  may  here  mention  that  in  the  year  1590,  tho  kirk -session  of 
Glasgow,  following  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xxiii.,  32),  ordained  that 
the  Sabliath  should  bo  *'  from  sun  to  sun  ;"  which  they  afterwards  ex- 
plained to  moan  that  "  no  work  should  be  done  from  light  to  light  in 
winter,  and  betwixt  sun  and  sun  in  summer."|  Dr  Lee  gives  some 
extracts  from  their  records  :  — 

*  Dr  Lee  seems  to  overtook  the  fiict,  that  inngMtrnteR  had  bo  power  lo  exer* 
cue  civil  aathority  while  acting  at  nieniberR  of  kirlt-AessiouB. 

t   Wodrow's  Biogrti])hical  CoIleL-tioni,  printetl  for  the  Maitlaud  Club,  vol.  if. 
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Glasgow,  Feb.  6, 1592.—"  The  Presby  tcrle  has  fuud  William  Craig, 
at  Walkmill  of  Partik,  io  haw  been  absent  fra  his  kirk  this  Inmj  lime  ty- 
tffine,  atul  thairby  to  have  contravonit  his  obligations,  qiihairin  he 
obligat  him,  under  the  pane  of  ten  merks,  to  keep  his  kirk  ou  Sun- 
day to  heir  God's  word,  is  Jecernit  to  pay  to  the  the^anrer  of  his  kirk  the 
said  ten  merks,  and  to  make  his  repentanio  in  hit;  kirk  fur  absence 
fra  his  kirk  thv  twa  Sundays  next  to  come,  and  that  ho  be  not  ab- 
solved till  he  shew  evident  tokens  of  repentance,  and  ^athe^dturetief 
ttnder  the  pain  of  ten  pnndis,  to  he  present  to  h^r  Oottt  vwrd  on  the  Sundajf 
in  tvmcs  cominq" 

"May  7,  1594.— The  Presbyterie  of  Glasgow  statutes  and  ordenis 
that  gif  Mungo  Craig  sal!  playo  on  his  pypes  on  the  Sondayo  fira  the 
sun  rising  till  the  sun  going  to  in  ony  placo  within  the  bonds  of  tbfs 
Presbyterin,  that  he  inioutinent  therafter  sail  be  suramarlie  oxcom- 
mnnicat.  Lykwiso  statutes  that  upon  the  Sondayo  in  the  said  tiiue, 
oane  gif  themsetlis  to  pjistimcs  and  profane  games  within  the  said 
bonds,  under  the  pain  of  the  censures  of  the  kirk  ;  and  this  to  be  in- 
timat  furth  of  pulpit  the  next  So«daye  be  cverie  minister  within  this 
Presbyterio,  and  spccialie  be  the  minister  of  Ruglen," — (P.  299.)* 

Pittentoeem,  July  18,  159-1. — '*  Because  of  the  contempt  of  the  Word, 
and  evil  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  the  session  ordains,  that  the  maister 
and  raiiistress  of  every  house,  and  sji  mony  as  are  of  years  anil  judg- 
ment (except  when  need  requireth  otherwise),  sail  be  present  in  t&e  kirk 
in  due  time  every  Sabbath  to  hear  the  sermon  before  and  after  noon,  under 
pain  of  12d.  the  first,  2s.  the  second,  atul  for  the  third  5s.,  also  5s.  toties 
quoties  thereafter;  as  also  for  the  third  fault,  to  be  debarred  fra  the 
benefits  of  th<ii  kirk  til!  they  make  repentance  as  the  session  sal!  en- 
join."-(P.  300.) 

Maclerft/,  June  26,  1625. — "It  is  ordained  by  the  ministers  and 
elders,  that  no  banquet  be  in  any  brewater'a  upon  ane  Sunday,  under 
the  pain  of  40s." — (lb.) 

An  abstract  is  given  of  cases  of  Sabbath-breaking,  found  in  the  Re- 
cord of  the  Se&sion  of  St  Cnthbert's,  Edin!)urgh.  In  1587,  David 
Dugall  is  censured  for  going  to  Cramond  on  the  Lord's  Day  morn- 
ing with  slujes — a  dwligliiful  walk,  by  which  he  must  have  been 
greatly  refreshed,  and  probably  was  euablod  to  visit  his  relations; 
repeating  the  ollwnco  in  1595,  he  is  publicly  rebuked,  aud  obliged 
to  find  surety  that  he  shall  never  be  guilty  of  a  similar  offence, 
under  a  penaUv,  for  the  first  trantatettiou,  of  2Qs.  :  for  the  second, 
of  40s. ;  and  for  the  third,  of  bantMrnent  from  the  parish.  In  1508, 
several  persons  in  West  Port,  Potterrow,  and  Water  of  Leith,  for 
profaning  the  Sabbath  by  "May  games,"  were  referred  to  the  bailies 


part  ii.,  p.  35. — Fifty  years  Afterward*  (August  18,  1640),  "  the  sewlon  makp 
a  very  ttrtct  act  ngaintt  iirufntitng  the  Hobbnth,  and  declare  it  (o  be  from  12  on 
Saturday*!  night  to  VI  on  Sunday's  night.'-— (lb.)  The  iJewiph  *vay  oC  ret-kon- 
ing  still  prevails  in  Maacacbusetta ;  we  Combe's  Notes  on  the  UuUed  States, 
*ol.  i.,  pp.  94,  116. 

*  In  1609,  the  town-piper  of  Aberdeen  was  admonished  by  the  Moderator 
in  pret^uDcc  of  the  kirk-iivsRit«n,  to  play  Qo  morn  on  hio  pipes  on  the  Subbuth- 
liay  ;  and  a  fiddler  wan  at  the  aame  time  prohibited  fnmi  making  hit  muiiic  on 
thai  hilly  day. — (SeUclinixt  from  the  lUcoriJiof  tht  Kirk-Stttion,  «£v.,  of  AbfnUrn, 
prIuU-d  for  tbo  Spalding  4iub,  1846,  p.  68.) 
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of  their  I'osiieetive  districts.  In  1599,  live  persoue,  for  driuking  iu  thi 
country  on  the  Lord's  Day,  wove  admoniBlicd,  and  obliged  to  find  so* 
curity  for  their  pood  behaviour  in  future,  under  a  |K'naUy  of  40«. 
In  1602,  David  Ochiltree,  "  for  fishing  on  .Sttbbath,  und  other  aimcs" 
was  delivered  over  to  the  civil  magistrate.  In  1605,  David  Knipper 
uuis  "  get  at  the  pillitr"  for  pUtftiiMj  nt  howls  on  Sabhoth.  In  1610,  three 
individuals  were  referred  to  the  session  for  Edinburgh,  for  playing  at 
the  "penny  stones"  on  Sabbath.  In  1614,  tKvtral  were  Jiiitd  20*.  okJi 
for  pUiyinij  atfoothaU  on  that  dny.  In  1619,  Robert  White, /or  poituf  to 
tre  the  '*  May  <iamr!i,^^  v:<Ui fined  20(f.  In  1620,  this  ponally  was  imposed 
upon  two  Women  for  "  flyting"  (scolding)  on  the  Lord's  Day  ;  and  in 
1625,  upon  three  men  for  selling  broad,  one*  of  whom  was  "  imprisoned 
because  he  could  not  pay  his  fiue."  In  1630,  several  persons  were 
fined  208. /or  tnJcint}  ^'  laverocks'''  {larks)  on  Sabbath,  In  1631,  several, 
forfishiiui  on  Sabbath,  were  "fined  20s.  each,aji«2  imprinoncd."'  In  1652, 
John  Coutis  and  ot^iers  were  fined  40b.  each  "for  stlliiut  milk  on  the 
Cordis  Day."  Iu  1656,  John  Stevengon  was  fined  and  rebuWed  "  for  car- 
rying beer  to  his  house  on  Sabbath  morning."  In  1696,  Elizabeth 
Thorn,  for  persislim  to  carry  in  i}uai)tities  of  milk  to  EdiiUnirph  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  was  publicly  rebuked  ;  and  in  1698,  Hugh  Gray,/ffr  tend- 
intf  his  srn-ant  to  Edinlninjh  tcith  milk  to  sdl  on  the  Lord's  Day,  was  both 
rd)uked  and  fined.  There  are  also  sundry  cases  of  punishment  for  drink- 
ing, selling  drink  and  bread,  carrying  water,  sheaving  (reaping),  fight- 
ing, keeping  mills  at  work,  and  so  on.—  (Pp.  301-3.) 

Considerable  extracts  are  given  likewise  from  the  bookB  of  the 
"  rienoral  Sessions,''  the  "Six  Sessions,"  and  the  "  Five  Sessions,"  of 
Edinburgh,  exhibiting  equally  tyrannical  encroachments  by  these  spi- 
ritual courts  upon  the  lilu-rty  of  the  people.  In  1644,  a  fine  of  eight 
merks  was  exacted  from  John  Walker,  ''for  transgressing  the  Sabbath 
171  taking  up  webs  in  open  view  of  the  pevple,"  and  the  carrying  of  water 
from  the  Craig  well  through  the  college  yard  was  prohibited.  In  the 
Stinie  year  "  the  Six  Sessions  ordain  public  intimation  to  be  made,  that 
no  person,  man  nor  woman,  sal  be  found  vaifiiui,  tadkiutj,  atid  ffoinij  ujxtn 
the  streets  upon  tfie  Lord's  Day  after  the  afU^rnoon's  sermojx,  keeping  idle, 
and  entertainiDg  impertinent  conferences.  Nources  and  insolent  gig- 
lets  playing,  jesting,  sporting,  and  profantdy  spending  the  Lord's  Day  ; 
with  certification  if  hereafter  they  do  not  abstain,  neither  will  be  re- 
strained, there  sail  be  particular  notice  taken  of  some  paiiiculai-s,  and 
those  to  be  censured  and  punished  to  the  ex.imple  of  others.  Item, 
ordaines  ilk  elder  and  hts  deacon  to  visit  by  course  the  liaill  particular 
quarter  whereof  he  is  elder,  and  ♦^arefuJUe  to  observ(>  that  na  taverns, 
ale  cellars,  or  baxters'  booths  be  keeped  open,  but  only  to  sell  neces- 
saries for  present  neeessitie,  and  close  up  all  again ;  and  the  delin- 
quents to  pay  12s.  for  the  first  fault,  and  to  make  public  repentance 
for  the  second  fault."— (P.  303.)  Next  year  (1645),  "  it  is  appointed 
by  the  Six  Sessions,  that  the  magistrates,  atteudt-il  by  the  ministere 
by  course,  sail  go  up  and  down  the  streets  upon  the  Lord's  Day  after 
the  afternoon  sermon,  and  cause  take  particular  notice  of  such  assail 
be  found  foorth  of  their  houses  vaging  abroad  upon  the  streets,  and 
cause  cite  them  before  the  session  to  bo  rebuked  and  censured,  /tem, 
that  somo  be  appointed  to  observe,  at  Leilh,  the  Abbey  kirkyard,  the 
Casflehill,  and  other  places.    Item,  that  the  ballivcs  of  Cannogate  and 
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Leith  be  requested  to  censure  a»i1  puuish  va<;ors,  ami  such  as  sal  be 
foiniJ  to  transgresso  iu  that  sort  tlie  Lord's  Day."*     Shortly  after- 

'*  Sbnil&r  ordinancea  against  "  yaging"  or  BtroUitig,  (which  were  aometituM 
even  more  ittringeut  than  the  above,)  continued  to  be  proclaimed  from  time  to 
time  by  th«  kirk-scasiona  till  the  end  of  George  the  First''s  reign.  One  of  them 
wns  formerly  quoted  (p.  149);  and  among  the  extnwts  given  by  Dr  Lee  from 
the  records  of  the  "  Five  Session*"'  I  find  the  following,  dated  Juno  9,  1724  : 
"  It  was  represented  to  this  meeting  by  several  of  the  reverend  ministers  and 
other  members,  that  immouality  was  grown  to  a  very  great  height,  panieu- 
larlf  t\«  profanatitn*  of  the  Lord^t  Dait,  by  people  crowding  upon  the  streets  to 
tho  Cutlehill,  the  GreyfViars'  churchyard,  the  High  Sohool  yard,  and  other 
plftCM,  in  time  of  divine  service,  a$  well  at  other  timta  in  the  day;  which  being 
MMUid«red  by  this  meeting,  they  named  the  foUomng  members,  viz.,  the  Kev. 
Mr  William  Mitchell,  Sic,  as  a  committee  to  wait  npoD  the  honourable  magis- 
trate upon  Tuesday  nejct,  to  concert  proper  inea«urea  that  may  most  f^ffcciuaUy 
tuppret$  IMMORVLITIE8,  partieularhr  the  yro/anatioit  of  the  Lcrrd's  iMiy.  The 
Bueeting  alao  recommended  to  the  Moderator  to  upeak  or  write  to  the  Honourable 
Brigadier-Generml  Preston,  that  be  would  be  pleased  to  give  seceiaar  and  pro^ 
per  order /<>r  prfventiny  peopU'i  walking  on  the  CattUhill  upon  the  Lord'i  Datff 
especially  in  time  of  divine  6ervicc.''^P.  305.) 

I  repeat  that  if  such  regulation*  as  these  of  our  pious  kirk-sessions  had  been 
in  force  at  Jerusalem  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  our  Lord  himself, 
for  walking  through  the  com-tields  on  the  Sabbath — and  even  the  Phariseee 
who  Were  walking  there  when  they  met  him— might  have  been  marked  for 
panishment  by  the  perambulating  *'  magistrates,  attended  by  the  ministers,'*  or 
by  "  an  elder  or  a  deacon,  with  a  beadle  and  officer !''  In  those  days  the  gates 
of  Jenualom  certainly  were  not  shut  on  the  8abtmth,  to  prevent  all  egress  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  our  Six  Sessions  urged  the  addition  of  this  to  tho  other  means  of 
spiritual  improvement  of  Edinburgh.  "  It  is  thought  nccesseur,"  they  say,  August 
5,  1646,  "  that  the  ports  (gates)  of  Edinburgh  sail  stand  closed  from  Saturday 
■t  night  till  Sunday  at  six  o'clock  at  night,  and  none  of  them  to  be  opened  all 
the  while,  save  only  one  of  the  south  ports,  to  give  way  for  watering  of  horse 
■t  morning  and  evening,  at  which  time  they  must  be  attended  by  sonic  faithful 
honest  man,  fur  restraining  the  people's  fortbbreaking,  and  thereafter  to  be 
clowdi  It  is  no  lew  nocessar  that  the  magistrates  of  the  Cannogate  be  careful 
lo  we»  that  no  back  gates  nor  posterns  or  obscure  passages  be  neglected  or  left 
open  to  give  way  to  the  people's  outbreaking." — (P.  304.)  These  suggestions 
w«re  acted  uiwn  by  the  magistrates  in  16S0,  when  they  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
regularly  closed  frum  Saturday  at  10  p.m.,  till  .Monday  at  -1  A.M.,  except  for  an 
boar  in  the  morning  and  another  at  night,  for  watering  of  horses  ;  while  vag- 
ing  in  the  streets  or  repairing  to  the  CostU-hilil  wcks  forbidden  on  pnin  of  im- 
prisonment, and  further  jiuniithment  at  tho  will  of  the  magistrate. — {The  Cottnett 
ColUetion;  printed  for  the  Maitland  Club,  p.  3li8.)  Nevertheless,  the  people 
still  refused  to  have  godliness  tbruat  upon  them  within  the  wbUb  ;  for  we  find 
that  on  12th  June  1655,  public  iuttmation  wns  appointed  to  be  made  from  the 
pulpits,  "  that  all  such  as  sail  be  found  to  profane  the  Lord's  Dny  by  vaging 
after  sermon,  going  up  and  down  the  streetSj  some  to  the  CastlehUl,  some  to 
Vetter's  Kirk,  and  places  thereabout,  gardens  and  void  places,  for  their  sport 
and  pastyme,  tbri)wing  the  cannon-stone,  and  such  like  unlawful  pastimes  and 
recreations  on  such  days,  sal  be  condynly  censured  and  punished  as  efferis." 
— {Rtpnrt  of  Commitut,  p.  304.)  lu  1656,  it  is  announced  that  "persons  vaging 
upon  tho  streets  upon  the  Lord's  Doy,  chiefly  in  time  of  sermon,  sal  be  appre- 
hended and  committed  to  prison  by  the  authoritie  of  the  magistrates,  and  severely 
punished.' — (lb.)  On  5th  .Xpril  1658,  "  the  mngistnitea  is  to  cause  some 
Inglish  souldiers  goo  along  the  streets,  and  those  outparts  above  written,  both 
l>efore  sermon  and  oftor  sermon,  and  lay  hold  upon  both  young  ond  old  whom 
tbcy  find  out  of  their  houses  or  out  of  the  church."— (P.  306.;  .S«>  much  for 
Edinburgh.  At  Glasgow  likewise  the  gate«  were  ordered  to  be  closed,  but  only 
during  certain  hours  of  the  Sabbath.  -  (Wodrow's  Bio</r<iphiral  ColUrtinHt, 
printed  for  the  Maitland  ^luh,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii..  p.  36.)     The  effect  of  tfi"*e 
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wards  a  widow,  named  Margaret  Dickson,  was  accuwnl  of  '•  transgresa- 
ring  tbo  Lord's  day,  havimj  spitt  and  roasts  at  tKe  fire  in  timr  ofserinon." 
'  Having  acknowledjjed  tho  sin,  she  was  ordained  to  pay  two  tlialers 
(eight  ineriis),  "  witli  certification  that  if  she  he  found  puilty  of  tho 
like  hcreaftor  sho  shall  be  inado  to  pay  douhi<>,  as  likewise  to  bo 
brought  before  the  coogregation  to  niako  public  satiBfaction."— (P. 
304.) 

Prom  tho  Session  Records  of  other  parts  of  Scothind,  we  team  that 
measures  similar  to  those  above  noticed  were  oxtenftively  oniployodfor 
the  promotion  of  Sahbath-oliscrvance.  In  Aberdeen,  whicfi  has  al- 
ready been  briefly  refoiTod  to,  an  elder  or  deacon  td'  the  Church,  if 
absent  fi-oni  the  preachiuj;,  incurred  a  penalty  of  *'  twa  shillings  ;"  for 
•'  others  honest  persons  of  tho  town,"  the  fine  was  sixpence.  Nov.  24, 
1576,  it  is  ordained  that  "  all  persons  being  absent  fra  the  preaching 
ou  the  Sunday,  without  lawful  business,  and  all  persons  gauging  in  tho 
gait,  or  playing  in  tho  links  [downs],  or  other  places,  the  times  of 
preaching  or  prayers  on  the  Sunday,  and  all  persons  making  mercat 

atringent  meaauref  upon  tb«  moraJa  of  the  people  will  b«  inquired  into  in  • 
•ub»i<quent  Note. 

During  tlie  period  referred  to,  the  captors  or  searchera  continued  to  ply  their 
uupopulnr  vocation  on  Sundayi,  not  only  in  Edinburgh,  but  extensively  through- 
out .Scotland — LnBtanc««  of  which  nppear  in  Stli-ctiont  from  tht  Ittcofh  of  |A« 
Kirk-Settivn,  i'c  vf  Ahtrdttu,  pp.  26,  27  (8ih  May  1603,  und  7th  May  1609; ;  as 
well  as  in  the  Perth  and  Ayr  RegiBtprs  quati-<l  below,  and  in  AVodfow's  J9io- 
graf'Meat  Colltrtiom,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  p.  36.  Dr  Lee  gays  he  had  not  been  able 
to  aB4.-ertain  that  the  custom  of  pommbulntiDg  the  stre^'ts  in  quest  of  Sabbath- 
breakers  continued  later  than  the  yojir  1730  (Q.  4117,  p.  273j ;  but  at  Perth  it 
survived  at  len^it  till  1775  (see  The  Spottifu-oode  Jditeellany,  vol.  ii.,  p.  244  ; 
Edinburgh,  1845) ;  and  in  the  Went  of  Scotland  (where  ranaUci!>ni  hoc  alway*, 
•inca  the  lleformaitou,  kept  a  firmer  hold  of  the  people  than  in  other  Low- 
land dintiicta)  it  lingered  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  This  w« 
learn  from  the  evidence  of  the  llcv.  Dunc&u  Macfarlan  of  Renfrew  befbre  tho 
■amo  cominittfc.  "It  is  an  old  Scottish  practice,"  says  lie,  "which  1  have 
heard  often  apukeii  »f  by  these  who  lived  a  generation  before  me,  and  of  which 
1  have  also  heard  much  from  the  nierabers  of  my  own  church,  when  I  was 
a  minister  in  one  of  the  ^uburW  of  Gla«gt>w.  Elders  of  our  churchea  were,  at 
the  period  to  which  I  refer,  accuntomed  to  walk  the  streets  in  towns,  two  and 
two  in  ttim.^,  during  tho  hour*  of  divine  service,  to  take  notice  of  children  or 
disorderly  persons  strolling  about,  and  to  attempt,  by  moral  suasion,  to  induce 
them  to  go  to  their  bouses,  or  to  go  to  church ;  and  if  those  means  were  ineffi- 
cient, they  were  handed  over  to  tke  civil  ma<ji4tr(iU.  Thin  practice  continued  till, 
from  an  increase  of  population,  an  inrreue  of  vice,"  [au  increase,  he  might  have 
added,  of  men's  knowlege  of  their  rights,  and  respect  for  those  of  each  other,] 
"  and  a  growing  want  of  support  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates"  [who  doubtlcs* 
had  better  leorned  the  limits  of  civil  juri^idiction],  "  it  was  gradually  given  opat 
and  I  am  not  aware  at  this  moment  whether  any  society  of  the  description  now 
given  exists  in  Scotland  ;  but  I  believe,  from  the  accounts  I  have  had,  that  they 
did  continue  to  exist  till  within  a  dozen  years  ago.  I  ought  to  have  added,  that 
this  was  not  conflncd  to  the  elders  of  the  churchy  but  that  wril-dispoeed  indivi- 
duals aasociated  with  them,  took  turn  wiib  them,  and  carried  into  effect  those 
objects."— (Q.  3693,  p.  229.)  He  adds  (Q.  3700,  p.  230),  "  It  wag  In  oona«- 
qucnce  of  legislative  onactmcnts  not  being  fully  carried  into  effect,  that  the 
awociations  to  which  I  referred  gradually  ceased  to  operate  ;  the  persons  who 
went  round  tu  repress  Sabbatli  abuse  were  often  inoulted,  and  boiug  unsup- 
ported by  the  mBgistrates,  gradually  gave  up  acting  as  they  did  formerly,  it 
having  buen  voluntary  and  gratuitous.'  The  practice  is  alluded  to  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Itoiy  Roj/. 
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merohandiso  on  Sunday  within  llie  town,  .  .  .  sail  be  secluded 
tra  all  benefit  of  tlie  kirk  unto  the  time  they  satisfy  the  kirk  in  their 
ropentauce,  and  [the]  niaj^istrate  by  anc  pocuiiial  paiu."*  Nov.  28, 
160*2,  "  the  wife  of  Jaijicri  Biuinoniiau,  for  working  on  the  Sabbath- 
day  [is]  unlawit  in  fis.  8d."  "  The  same  day,  thu  session  ordaiu« 
that  uao  baxtera  within  this  burgh  work  nor  baku  any  baken  tnuat 
in  time  coming  oiv  the  Sabbath-day."  Four  Aberdeen  citizens 
were,  Jan,  16,  1G03,  "  unlawit,  ilk  ane  of  iheni,  iu  38.  4d.  for 
their  absence  fra  the  sormotis  on  Sunday  last,  confessit  by  them- 
8©lve8."t  On  8th  November  1608,  the  citizens  were  dreadfully 
alarmed  by  an  earthquake,  on  account  of  which  a  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  whs  ajipointed  by  the  niagistrates  and  clergy.  The  par- 
ticular siti  for  which  this  sronrjte  was  thought  to  have  been  sent, 
was  the  custom  of  salmon-ti^jhing  on  Sunday ;  and  accordingly  the 
proprietors  of  salmon-fiahiogs  were  called  before  the  Session  and  re- 
buked. Some,  saya  the  record,  '  promeiat  absolutelie  to  forbeai-,  both 
bo  thame  seltfis  and  thair  scrvaudis,  in  tymo  cumniing  ;  utheris  pro- 
meist  to  forbear,  upon  the  condition  »ub.sc<|Uent  ;  and  &inii  plainlie 
refuissit  anyway  to  forii«ar, and  auni  wer  not  yit  throughlie  resolued."J 
From  the  record  of  a  previous  "  dealing"  with  these  saluion-fishers, 
in  1606,  we  discover  the  grounds  of  the  contumacy  of  some  of  them 
on  this  occasion  :  for  "  Maislor  Thomas  Mougzies  [one  of  those  who 
"plainlie  refuissit  to  forbear''],  being  exhorted  be  the  motleratour 
to  sanctitie  the  Lordis  Saboth,  in  abstijuiiig  from  the  working  of  his 
Balmound  fischingis  thairon,  anfiuerit,  Quhoii  ane  law  sm,l  be  maid  in 
parliament,  or  ia  ane  eonvontioun  of  estates,  prohibiting  vniucrsallie 
throw  this  haill  kiiigdoiiie  ony  working  of  salmond  lischingis  on  the 
Saboth  day,  he  shall  then  obey  the  law  ;  hot  till  the  law  bo  maid 
vniversallie,  tin  autboritie  and  consent  of  the  estates,  [he]  rofusit  to 
abstene  from  working  id*  his  fischingis  on  the  Saboth  day,  alledging  it 
wea  laucht'nll  to  him  to  Jische  thairon,  according  to  vse  and  wouut 
past  memorie  of  man,  till  ane  commoun  taw  sold  bo  maid  in  the  con- 
trar ;  and,  farder,  that  it  wea  no  prophanatioun  nor  brak  of  the 
Saboth  to  lische  thair  watteris  thairon."  §  Eight  otlicr  indcpendeut 
fishers,  who  understood  their  rights,  and  were  not  disposed  to  let  the 
clergy  onvroach  upon  ihom,  gave  the  same  reply  ;  and  as  not  even  a 
threat  against  them  is  recorded,  it  would  appear  that  the  Session 
found  their  reasons  unanswerable.  Salmon-fishing,  it  is  evident,  was 
not  rousidered  by  either  [larty  as  falling  under  the  prohibition  of 
"  handy-liibourinj;  or  working"  in  the  Act  of  Parliauicnt  passed  in 
157y.  Even  the  awful  warning  of  the  earthquake  had  no  etfiect  on 
several  of  these  unimpressihle  Aberdonians,  who  perhaps  were  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  desire  some  better  evidence  tlian  the  Kirk-Session's 
announcement,  of  its  connexion  with  the  practice  complained  of.||     In 


*  Selections  from  Records  of  Kirk-Seasion,  kc,  p.  21. 

t   lb.,  p.  24.  X  lb.,  p. 64.  §  lb.,  p.  51. 

II  "  In  •  rude  Btnt«  of  society,  all  groat  calamities  arc  regarded  by  the  people 
u  judgment«  of  God  on  the  wickedness  of  man.  Thus,  in  our  own  time, 
the  priestfl  persuaded  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  fhili,  and  perhaps  be- 
lieved themselves,  that  the  fatal  enrlh(|uake  of  l^i'2  wiit>  n  sign  of  the  wrath 
of  Heaven  for  the  great  political  revolution  jiut  then  eotiButnmatrd  in  South 
America.   In  like  raaanor,  [in]  the  account  given  to  Boloo  by  the  Rg/ptian  priests, 
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1641,  salmon-fiahing  on  Sunday  was  forbidden  from  the  pulpit  at  Old 

of  Ui<  lulimeraton  of  the  blutnl  of  AtUntti  under  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  after 
repeated  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  tre  find  that  the  «veot  happened  when  Jupi- 
ter hnd  Men  the  moral  depravity  of  the  inhabitanta.  (Plato's  Timanu.)" — (ttj- 
cir»  Principl**  of  (Jtoloity,  7th  ed.,  p.  11.) 

In  the  Kirk-Session  Register  of  Perth,  we  read  of  "  a  fearful  Inundatioo  of. 
waters"  which  happened  ther«  on  16th  October  1621,  "  compassing  the  tuna 
in  all  parts,  so  that  theroby  the  brig  of  Tay  was  hailly  dung  [thrown]  down, 
except  only  one  bow  [arcbj  thereof  standing."  The  cause  of  this  deluge  was 
long-continued  heavy  rain,  along  with  "  a  great  tempestuous  wind  at  the  eoat.*' 
"  The  like  fearful  inundation  of  wut^n  was  never  seen  at  Perth  in  no  living 
nan's  remembrance,  which  put  the  people  in  such  fear  that  they  looked  for 
nothing  but  to  have  been  destroyed;  whereupon  Mr  John  tfalcolm,  minister, 
powerfully  endued  with  God's  Spirit,  caused  ring  the  preaching  bell  on  Sun- 
day at  seven  hours  in  the  morning  [the  flood  having  risen  rapidly  a  few  hours 
before],  and  the  baill  inhabitants  came  to  the  kirk.  And  there  he  exhorted 
them  to  repent  for  their  sins,  which  had  provoked  the  said  judgment  of  God  to 
rome  u^wu  the  city  ;  aMoring  them  that  if  they  were  truly  penitent  therefor, 
And  would  avow  to  God  to  amend  their  lives  in  time  coming,  God  would  avert 
His  judgment,  and  give  them  deliverance.  Whose  powerful  exhortation»  moved 
the  people  to  cry  to  God  with  tc-ars,  clamours,  and  crieii,  and  to  huld  up  their 
hands  to  God  [that  they  would]  amend  their  lives,  and  every  one  of  thera  to 
abstain  from  their  domestic  Bins.  The  like  humiliation  both  of  men  and  women 
has  not  been  seen  within  Perth  before.  Fasting,  preoching,  and  prayers,  con- 
tinued all  that  week.  Our  pastor  with  great  magnanimity  insisted  in  exhorting 
the  people  to  true  repentance  and  amendment  of  their  lives.  The  waters  be- 
gan  somewhat  to  decrease  after  noon  on  Sun<lay  ;  but  after  daylight  piused 
there  arose  a  greater  tenipewt  of  wind  and  rain  than  at  any  time  before,  which 
00  affrighted  the  people  that  nighr,  that  they  looked  for  nothing  but  [that]  the 
waters  should  have  arisen  to  greater  height  nor  they  were  before.  Notwith- 
atonding^thereof  miraculously,  tlirough  the  mercy  of  God,  by  [beyond]  all  man's 
expectation,  the  waters  greatly  in  the  meantime  decreased,  which  in  the  morn- 
ing moved  the  people  in  the  kirk  and  all  other  places  to  give  most  hearty  thankjl 
to  God  for  his  mercy  towards  them." — {SpottUwoodt  Jii$ceUany,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  298- 
300. 

The  Rev.  John  Parker  Lawson,  In  his  prefatory  remarks  to  the  Extracts 
from  the  Register  just  quoted,  gives  (lib.  eit.,  pp.  229-2.31)  a  far  from  flatter- 
ing account  of  the  Scotch  Kirk-Sessions  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
iurius.  ''  The  power  of  those  Klrk-Seniona,''  says  be,  "  which  are  now  private 
osfiemblages  in  whose  meetings  and  proceedings  the  jiublic  take  no  interest 
whatever,  is  defined  to  be  the  cognisance  of  parochial  matters  and  cues  of 
scandal ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  especially  during  the 
Covenanting  reign  of  terror  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  against  Charles  1., 
the  Kirk-Sessions  of  Scotland  were  the  sources  of  exceseive  tyranny  and  op- 
prewion — were  arbitrary,  inquisitorial,  and  revengeful,  to  an  extent  which  ex- 
ceeds all  belief.  It  is  truly  stated  by  the  author  of  the  Mimoiri  of  LocheiU — 
'  Every  pariah  fasd  a  tyrant,  who  made  the  greatest  Lord  in  his  district  stoop  to 
his  authority.  Tbe  kirk  was  the  place  where  he  kept  his  court ;  the  pulpit  hia 
throne  or  tribunal  from  whence  he  issued  out  bis  terrible  deciets;  and  twelve 
or  fourteen  raur  ignorant  enthusinsbi,  under  the  title  of  Elders,  cumposcd  his 
council.  If  any,  of  what  quality  soever,  had  the  assurance  to  disobey  bis  orders, 
the  dreadful  sentence  of  excommunication  wa.s  immediately  thundered  ottt 
agninHt  him,  hia  goods  end  chattels  confiscated  and  scixed  :  and  Hp  himself  being 
looked  U[>oa  at>  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  devil,  and  irretrievably  doomed 
to  eternal  perdition,  all  that  convened  with  him  were  in  no  better  esteem.' — 
(Mcmoiri  of  />/r  A,'iMn  Cameron  of  LothtiU,  4to.  Edin.  1842.  printed  for  the 
Abbotsfurd  Club,  p.  87,  88.)  They  assumed  and  exercised  titc  power  of  fining 
and  imprisoning  in  the  moet  capricious,  unrelenting,  and  dogmatical  manner, 
dictating  to  the  ronnicipol  authorities,  and  conducting  themselves  a«  if  they 
were  infalliblp.    .    .    .     Another  jutciillarify  of  the  Presbylerliui  Kirk-S^ssions 
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Aberdeen,  by  direction  of  the  General  Asscnibiy,  undvr  pain  of  eccle- 

wu,  that  they  had  no  idea  of  toleration,  and  we  accordingly  find  thai  the^ 
■{Kike  and  acted  on  the  aasumption  that  no  othrr  religion  was  ever  U)  b«  aliowed 
In  the  kingdom  excrpt  that  which  they  professed.  Pfrtont  wht/  re/utrd  or  unl- 
fuUif  tleloy^d  to  communicate  vtrt  tumtnojted  behrt  tht  KirtSenfi'tHt,  atui  Jiurd  or 
impri*otttd.  Wboevor  waa  not  of  their  way  of  thinking  wu  branded  by  them 
a*  an  enemy  of  the  '  Evangel!,'  or  they  brought  forward  their  luual,  and  at  all 
times  convenient,  charge  of  Popery.  All  perjionn  who  were  avowed  or  alleged 
Roman  Oatholics  were  expected  to  be  punished  by  exile  and  forfeiture  of  their 
property.  In  minor  mattcri^  the  preacher  and  his  Kirk-Sc«6ion  took  cognisance 
of  almoat  every  occurrence,  whether  frivolous  or  imftortant.  Tho»e  who  played 
guinea  on  certain  long-observed  holidays  were  summoned  before  thcra,  and  im- 
prisoned for  contumacy  if  they  refused  to  appear.  Scolding  and  malicious  scandal 
were  aim  panishnble,  and  absence  from  the  preachings  finable.  It  is  not  nur- 
prising,  therefore,  that  multitudes  even  of  the  peasantry  beheld  the  legal  sup- 
praaion  of  Presbyterianism  in  Rcotloiid,  won  after  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to 
the  English  Crown,  without  regret,  nnd  evincod  no  oppofition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  £piscopate.  This  was  purticularly  the  cose  with  the  citizens  of 
Perth,  us  appears  from  these  selections,  and  the  only  objectors  Kp]iear  to  have 
been  some  of  their  ministers,  who,  however,  merely  opposed  a  few  of  the  minor 
Mclesiastical  arrsngcineiits.  The  worthy  bargessee  of  the  '  Fair  City'  unani- 
uiously  conformed  to  Episcopacy." — (Pp.  229-231.) 

As  the  foregoing  obeervations  arc  fW>m  the  pen  of  an  Episcopolian,  the 
Presbyterian  reader  may  suspect  them  to  be  highly  coloured.  In  that  caM  I 
recommend  the  perusal  not  only  of  the  Records  to  which  they  are  prefixed,  bat 
also  of  the  minutes  of  the  other  Kirk-Sessions  whose  proceedings  are  referred 
to  Id  the  preceding  pages.  It  may  be  well  also  to  look  at  certain  ordinances 
p«Med  by  the  General  Assemhly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1642,  1646,  and 
1648,  against  Papists  and  other  obnoxious  persons;  printed  in  the  .^trti  of  ike 
Asmmbly,  pp.  66,  141,  194.  (Kdin.  1843).  Hy  these  ordinances  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  prohibited  in  a  most  tyrannical  and  cruel  manner  from  the 
exerdfe  of  their  religion,  from  instructing  their  children  in  what  they  thcm- 
•elvea  <who  bad  the  sole  right  to  jadge  in  the  matter;  regarded  as  religious 
truth,  from  associating  with  friends  or  priests  of  th«irowuperitua8lon,&nd  even 
fWim  retaining  any  Papist  in  their  service  '. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  pervene  logic  Dr  Hetherington  haj  been 
■ble  to  convince  himself  "  that  Intolerance,  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word, 
sever  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Fre«b3-terian  Church.  Kxpres^ions/'  says 
be,  "  of  a  severe  aspect  against  that  toleration  which  included  all  kinds  of  bias- 
phmnona  and  immoral  licontiousneM  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  our 
fkthers,  and  may  be  waqied  and  misinterpreted  by  party  writi'i-s  ;  and  we  may 
even  admit  that  they  were  not  at  all  times  sufficiently  giinntcd  in  their  lan- 
guage ;  but  if  anything  like  a  fair  allowance  be  made  for  the  spirit  of  the 
tunea,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  amidst  which  they  acted  and  wrote,  trrt 

WtU.  AT  AMD  COMPLETBLY  VINUICATED  FnOM  THB  CUABOB  OF  INTOLERANCE 
AKD  st'iniTUAL  DEHi'OTISM." — (//I'fort/  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  341.)  The 
"  fiiir  allowance"  here  claimed  mu«t  be  large  indoed  ;  even  in  our  own  times  of 
comparative  freedom,  a  very  considerable  allowance  is  needed  for  the  vindica- 
tion nf  some  of  the  ijcottish  clergy  from  the  charge.  As  for  Dr  Hetherington 's 
Inidnuation  that  the  hostility  of  our  fathers  to  the  toleration  advocated  by  the 
Independents  was  excited  only  by  demands  (made  by  fanatics  and  madmen)  for 
the  toleration  of  "all  kinds  of  blasphemous  and  iittniorol  liceniiousneaa,''  this 
is  amply  refuted  by  facts  already  adduced.  (See  pp.  160  152.  j  I  do  not  say 
that  the  Preibyteriana  were  ptcuUar  in  their  intolerance ;  but  how  any  man 
who  knows  their  writings,  and  understanils  what  intolerance  is,  can  deny  that 
thoy  were  intolerant  to  a  high  degree,  1  am  quite  unable  to  understand.  Why, 
pven  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wc  find  the  Ueneral  Alterably 
sirictly  prohibiting  all  persons  to  preach  or  disseminati'  any  doctrine  at  vari- 
ance with  th«^  Confession  of  Faith  ;  and  opjiosing  almost  franticly  the  giving  of 
liberty  to  nil  sects  to  meet  for  public  worship.     (/1<-I*,  pp.  329,  469,  502.)     To 
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siostical  punisliinents.     I^palding  says  that  '*  this  Assembly  Art  niAiie 

take  on  additional  in«tiince :  Wii«  it  not  an  net  of  "  ipiritunl  despotism"  to 
prohibit,  as  tho  minister  tyf  Perth  did  in  1095,  a  mcrchunt  of  tbnl  town  from 
visiting  Popish  cmintriea  in  tho  course  of  hia  buBinoss  ?  For  on  tho  'J-d  of 
Ueceinb«r  in  the  year  in<^ntioned.  one  Alexander  hawrie  wa-s,  we  find,  inier- 
ruguted  by  the  miaii>ter  of  the  Fair  City,  "  if,  in  hii  lost  being  out  of  this 
country,  ho  had  been  in  Hpain  :  [be]  answered,  that  he  was  in  Portugal,  but 
was  never  present  at  niaos,  neither  gave  reverence  to  any  procession,  and  that 
he  was  never  denianded  by  any  concerning  his  religion.  The  said  Alexander 
being  removed  and  censured,  it  wtu  thoMijht  ijood  by  the  Sfiuon  tkat  he  thould 
ht  adtnonithttl  not  to  travel  to  thett  jtarti  at/ain,  ejcee.pt  that  they  wtre  othtrudtt 
reformed  in  religion  t" — (Sfotlietuoade  Mitctllanu,  vol.  ii-,  p.  274.)  Three  yaarf] 
before,  namely  in  1592,  tho  ininistera  of  Edinburgh  (without,  of  course,  at 
all  becoming  liable  to  "  tho  chorgo  of  intolerance  ond  spiritual  despotism") 
prohibited  the  merchants  there  from  ''  haunting  ond  resorting  to  Spayne," 
alleging  that  they  "  could  not  make  voyage  to  Hpain  without  danger  of  their 
saols ;"  in  other  words,  that  l'rote«tant  truth  could  not  stand  an  enoountar 
with  Popish  error.  The  merchsnts  however  paid  no  attention  to  this  edict, 
and  being  cited  before  the  Session  were  ordered  by  that  tolerant  body  to 
yield  all  due  obedience  to  tho  command.  Upon  thin  they  complained  to  the 
king,  who  t04.ik  them  under  his  protection  and  gave  them  liberty  to  travel  ; 
"  whereat  the  ministers  were  sa  grieved,  that  they  boasted  [thruatened]  the 
merchants  with  excommunication.  But  the  Provost  and  Council  of  Edinburgh 
interceded,  and  stayed  that  purpose  ;  because  that  to  the  m*rcht»nts  divers 
Spanyards  were  adilebted.  whilk  wad  never  bo  repayit  unless  they  went 
themselves  to  make  count  and  reckoning  with  them  ;  and  Kicklike  divers  of 
them  were  owing  to  creditors  there,  and  in  that  respect  till  their  counts  were 
perfyted  and  eudvHl,  they  coald  not  abstene  from  travelling.  ...  8a 
that  for  thir  respectis  the  ministers  had  patience  for  that  time,  otherwise  this 
nutter  had  turned  to  a  great  popular  sclsme.''  The  ministers  were  at  the 
Mune  time  defeated  in  an  attempt  which  they  made  to  8bali<th  the  Monday's 
weekly  market,  On  tbo  pSen  that  all  who  came  to  it  "  did  address  themselves  to 
their  journey  upon  Sunday,  whilk  day  Hould  be  sanctified  and  keepit  holy. 
Bat,"  says  the  historian,  ''among  many  great  unfalliblc  reasons,  it  was  fun- 
den  that  tho  maist  part  of  the  mcrcat  folks  did  never  address  themselves  to 
journey  while  [until]  Monday  morning,  and  therefore  the  mercnt  sould  not  cease ; 
and  as  to  tbe^e  that  came  far  oil',  it  became  the  pastors  of  tht;ir  parochin  to  bin- 
der them.  And  beside  all  this,  that  mercut  day  was  aulliorised  to  the  town  by 
tho  princes  of  ancient  time,  and  therefore  It  became  not  a  subject  to  consent  to 
the  abolition  thereof,  unlens  the  matter  were  moved  in  presence  of  the  three 
estates  of  Parliament," — {IJietorie  of  King  Jamee  the  Sc*t,  printed  for  the  Banna- 
tyno  Club,  pp.  254-6.) 

These  particulars  may  rccal  to  the  memory  of  some  a  foolish  attempt  made 
in  8eptemlM!r  18-'>0,  through  the  influence,  it  is  said,  of  certain  Free  Church 
ministers  and  other  Habbotarians,  to  alter  from  Monday  to  Tuesday  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Falkirk  Tryst  (our  greatest  sheep  and  cattle  market,  held 
thrice  a-year  in  autumn) ;  on  which  occasion  many  dealers  resisted  the  cliange, 
and  the  business  of  the  market  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion.  So 
great  was  the  public  inconvenience  and  indignation,  that  but  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  established  practice,  which  was  conceded  with  a  bad  grace  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  market  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  destroyed  for  ever. 
"  I  heard,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Scotsman,  1  tth  Sept.  1860,  "  many 
cattle-dealpr*  from  England  and  other  places  declare  that  if  the  day  were  changed 
they  could  not  attend  the  Tryst,  as  it  would  interfere  with  other  markets,  in 
fact,  the  general  opinion  of  all  present  seemed  to  be  that  this  important  market '{ 
would  be  ruined,  and  many  and  deep  were  the  execrations  uttered  against  the 
bigots  who  had  interfered  with  it.  1  hope  you  Mill  exert  your  pen  against  these 
follies,  and  give  the  Free  Kirk  clergy  a  lesson  not  to  interfere  with  things 
quite  out  of  their  province."  In  the  sanu-  paper  an  indignant  "  Btirlingshire 
Farmer"  shews  that  mirh  a  change  as  the  one  attempted  woiiM  not  diminish,  but 
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sojuo  obedience  witli  great  difficulty,  fwr  it  was  thought  no  sin  to  fish 
upon  the  Sabbath-day  before."* 

By  a  stern  act  of  the  Aberdeen  Towtv-Council,  passed  in  1598,  a 
aevoro  tariff  of  fines  was  ordained  for  various  ranks  of  pt'Oplo  on  their 
stayin^i  away  from  Sunday  and  week-day  services  in  the  churches, 
every  husband  to  Imj  answerable  for  liia  wife,  and  «very  master  for  his 
Borvants.  A  burgess  of  guild  or  his  wife  was  to  pay  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpenco  for  absence  ou  Sauday.  "  Likowiae,  following  the 
Bxainplo  of  other  woid  roformit  congregations  of  this  realm,  [the  Coun- 
cil] statutes  and  ordains  that  the  wives  of  ail  burgesses  of  guild,  and  of 
the  maist  honest  and  suhstantious  cratYsnieii  of  thi^  burgh,  sail  sit  in 
the  luidat  and  body  of  the  kirk  in  time  of  sermon,  and  not  in  the  side 
ailcs,  nor  behind  pillars,  to  the  cft'ect  they  may  niair  easily  see  and 
hear  the  deliverer  and  preacher  of  the  word ;  and  eicklike  ordains, 
that  the  women  of  tlie  ranks  foresaid  aalt  repair  to  tho  kirk,  every 
ano  of  tlieni  liaving  a  clock,  as  the  niaist  decent  and  comoly  outer  gar- 
ment, and  not  with  plaids  as  has  been  frequently  used ;  and  that  every 
ane  of  them  likewise  sail  have  stuiles,  sa  mouy  as  may  commodiously 
have  the  same,  acconling  to  the  decent  form  observed  in  all  reforniit 
burghs  and  congregations  of  this  realm. "| 

At  Perth,  Jan.  8,  1562-3,  "  it  was  ordained  that  an  elder  of 
every  quarter  [district]  shall  pass  through  the  sauio  every  Sunday 
in  time  of  preaching  before  noon,  their  time  about,  and  note  them 
that  are  found  in  taverns,  baxters'  booths,  or  on  the  gaits,  and  dilate 
them  to  the  Asaembly,  that  every  one  of  them  that  is  absent  from  the 
kirk  may  he  poinded  for  twenty  shillings  (Scots),  according  to  the  Act 

mi^^ht  increase,  the  amount  of  Hundaj  travelling,  and  tbusentLrely  disappoint  tlio 
hnpes  of  its  proniotcrB.  "Th«  Sunday  travelling,"  says  h*,  "  wliirh  wiw  t'or- 
nierly  near  the  Try»t,  will  take  pUcc  nt  a  day's  journey  fnrthor  off,  and  the 
annoyanco,  if  any,  i«  shifted  from  your  i>wd  door  to  jour  neighbour's.  In  fact, 
the  cffnrl  ii  more  likely  to  he,  that  many  who  lik<>  th«tr  j>tock  to  go  freoh  into 
market,  and  wiio  formerly  travolled  during  the  w«ek  that  they  might  rest  on 
the  Sunday  iu  the  nei|fbliourbaod  of  the  market,  will  now  tmvel  on  Sunday  and 
n»t  on  Monday.  >Such  in  tbo  result  which  this  paltry  meddling  is  likely  to 
bring  about.  So  i|;norant  aro  the  clerical  wire-drawers  of  thf  most  common 
detJiUs  of  the  business  by  which  men  earn  their  bread,  that  when  they  bring 
their  theoloj^ical  crotchets  to  bear  ou  them,  they  produce  an  effect  directly  the 
reverse  of  their  object.  .  .  .  In  a  word,  this  obtrusive  and  meddling  spirit 
of  the  8ahbaLarians  cnauot  be  borne  with  much  longer.  Their  false  pretea- 
aions  we  could  laugh  at,  and  their  offensive  cant  we  could  shut  our  ears  to.  but 
this  deranging  of  the  business-relatioua  of  life  is  not  to  be  endured.  In  fact 
the  Inflaeace  of  priestcraft  ts  greater  among  us  than  our  social  well-being  ad- 
mits, or  our  pride  will  permit  us  to  acknowledge.  It  has  grown  great,  is  grow- 
ing, and  must  be  diminished!.  As  a  quiet  farmer  hinted  to  me  on  the  Tryst 
ground,  if  they  go  much  farther  we  shall  require  a  second  Cromwell  to  put  the 
bouse  in  order." 

Our  free  press  is  a  better  protection  than  cither  a  King  James  or  a  Cromwell ; 
and  through  it  I  am  here  contributing  such  aid  aa  I  can,  to  the  difficult  enter- 
prise of  driving  back  the  indiscreet  portion  of  the  clergy  to  their  appropriate 
sphere  of  usefulness,  where  plenty  of  much  mor«  creditable  occupation  may  be 
found  by  them. 

*  Spalding's  History  of  the  Troubles  in  .Scotland,  printed  for  the  Bannatyne 
dub,  vol.  i.,  p.  30G. 

t   Aberdeen  Council  Records,  printed  for  the  Sjmldiug  Club,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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of  Fartiament."*  Soon  after,  a  married  woniau,  named  I{uut«r,  is  fiued 
three  poands  for  her  absence  from  chnrch  during  the  bygone  year, 
and  other  three  pounds  for  her  absenoo  during  tho  time  of  fasting. — 
(F.  246.)  In  Scptombor  1585,  taverii-koop<'i'8  are  subjected  to  a  fino 
of  20«.  for  selling  wine  and  ale  in  time  of  sermon. — (Pp.  251.)  In 
1587,  the  Sunday  penalties  are  extended  to  the  Thursday  sermon. — 
(P.  257.)  July  31,  1598,  "  Andrew  Robertson,  chirurgeon,  being 
accused  for  breaking  of  the  Sabbath  by  polling  and  razing  of  the 
Laird  of  ,  declared  tliat  ho  did  it  (luietly  at  the  request 

of  the  gentleman,  without  outgoing." — (P.  276).  He  was  ordaineA. 
to  make  repentance,  and  warned  for  the  future.  It  will  1>g  uuder^' 
stood  that  under  the  designation  of  chirurgeon  both  surgery  and  the 
functions  of  the  barber  were  embraced, — The  Session  also  exerted  it- 
self to  prevent  Highland  reapers  from  sauntering  on  the  streets 
Sunday,  waiting  to  be  hired  (August  1593) ;  and  took  strong measar 
to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  cadgers  departing  from  the  Saturday 
market  on  Sunday  morning  (March  1599).  Pour  persons  were  re- 
buked in  November  of  the  latter  year  for  ''  playing  at  golf  on  the  North 
Inch  in  the  time  of  the  preaching  after  noon,  on  the  Sabbath,"  a  sport 
which  is  not  now  indulged  in  upon  Sunday  in  anyjart  of  Scotland. 

Similar  extracts  from  the  Session  Records  of  Ayr,  are  published  in 
the  Wodrow  Society's  Biographies,  vol.  i.,  p.  45.  In  1604  certain 
Sabbath-breakers  were  "  ordanit  to  bo  put  into  thethefis  hoal ;"  and 
in  1611,  "  it  is  ordayned  be  the  Session  that  quhasoever  beis  found 
cither  uponyo  hye  gait,  or  on  the  hills,  be  the  searchers,  after  that  ye 
text  bo  read  be  ye  minister  on  ye  Sabboth-day,  they  sjil  be  couimitit 
as  breakers  of  ye  Sabboth,  and  sal  satisGe  aa-ordinglie  ;  and  also  that 
nane  leave  ye  kirk  bofoir  the  preaching  be  say'd,  under  ye  kirk  pains.'  '1 

Dr  Cook,  in  his  Ilistoiy  n/  the  Church  of  Scotland,  gives  the  followinpf' 
account  of  King  James's  Book  of  Sports,  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it.  After  recording  the  abortive  attempts  made  by  that 
"  most  dread  sovereign,"  whilst  visiting  Scotland  in  1617,  to  establish 
there  a  conformity  in  worship  and  ceremonies  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  vest  in  his  own  pei-son  the  whole  ecclesiastical  powers  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  proceeds: — "  Soon  after 
this  James  left  Scotland,  mortitiod  by  tiie  display  of  that  spirit  of  re- 
sistance with  which  he  had  often  struggled  in  his  earlier  days,  but 
which  ho  probably  flattered  himself  had  been  extinguished;  and  dis- 
appointed that  all  which  ho  had  expected  to  accomplish  by  his  pre- 
sence was  yet  to  be  obtjiiued.  It  was  on  his  progress  to  London,  when 
he  was  passing  through  Lancashire,  that,  perhaps  to  console  himself 
for  having  been  thwarted  in  making  ecclesiastical  regulations  for  Scot- 
land, he  declared  it  to  be  his  pleasure,  that  his  good  people  should  not. 
after  divine  service,  be  discouraged  from  taking  any  lawful  recreations ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (Ibth  May  1618)  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  ho  enumerated  these  recreations.    In  this  strange  ordinance, 

*  Extracts  from  the  Kirk'Seasion  Regist«r  of  Pertb,  in  the  Spottiawo04]« 
MiscclUny,  vul.  ii.,  p.  243. 

t  Wodrow  Bijciety's  Biogrnphies,  vol.  i.,  p.  47. — For  case*  in  the  Synod  of 
Fife,  toe  .Selections  from  its  Minutec,  printed  for  the  AbbotJiford  t'lub,  pp.  17, 
18,  SI,  23,  29,  30,  32.  40,  126,  128,  131,  133,  137.  102,  168,  165,  181. 
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bo  c^mmaiiiietl  that  his  subjects  ishouKl  uut  be  prevt;ntetl,  upon  the 
Lord's  Day,  from  dancing,  areheiy,  leaping,  or  vaultin>f, — from  having 
May-gaines,  Whitaon-ales,  morrice-dances, — in  slior!  he  protected,  by 
his  royal  authority,  what  would  have  rendered  the  religious  aervicea 
of  tho  Lord's  Day  useless,  and  would  luivo  made  that  ilay  a  day  of 
rioting  and  debaucher}'.  Yet,  that  he  might  socm  to  bo  actuated  by 
pious  motives,  he  employed  this  indulgence,  so  shocking  to  a  truly  re- 
ligious mind,  as  a  means  to  insure  attendance  upon  divine  worship  : 
for  the  amusements  wliieli  be  coTintonaneod  were  to  be  enjoyed  only  by 
Buch  as  had  been  present  in  their  own  parish  churches,* 

"Thijj  act  of  his  Majesty  was  regarded  with  much  uneasiness  by 
many  of  tho  English  clergy,  who  dreaded  that  it  would  be  extended 
to  the  whole  kingdom.  Numbers  resolved  that  they  would  disobey, 
and  tho  Lord  Mayor  of  London  oven  arrested  the  King's  carriages, 
which,  upon  a  Sunday,  were  passing  through  the  city.  His  Majesty 
was  at  length  induced  not  to  pereist  in  setting  his  authority  in  oppo- 
sition to  sound  reason,  and  to  tho  practice  of  the  purest  times  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  little  moro  attention  was  paid  to  this  matter 
till  it  was  unhappily  revived  in  tho  time  of  Charles,  and  increased  tho 
discontent,  which  every  conscientious  sacrifice  should  have  been  made 
to  remove, t  The  intelligence  of  the  King's  proclamation  was  soon  con- 
voyed to  Scotland,  and  it  eoiilJ  not  fail  to  impress  the  miuistera  who 
haii  resisted  the  pretensions  of  James,  with  the  conviction,  that,  in 
doing  80,  they  ha»l  indeed  served  the  cause  for  which,  in  thtj  love  of 
truth,  they  contended  and  8ufferod."| 

I  have  inserted  this  narrative  of  events  formerly  related  at  greater 
length  (see  pp.  141  et  sa/.),  for  the  purpose  of  commenting  on  sereral 
points  which  it  is  difficult  to  pass  over  in  silence.  The  reader  who  re- 
members what  was  said  concerning  tho  Book  of  Sports  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  volume,  will  be  struck  with  tho  ingenious  and  not  very 
candid  colouring  which  Dr  Cook  has  bore  given  to  the  whole  affair. 
In  the  first  place,  he  gives  u&  no  intimation  of  tho  fact  mentioned  in 
tho  document  itself,  that  the  people  of  Lancashire  bad  complained 
to  the  King  of  the  obstruction  of  their  accustomed  recreations  on 
Sunday  by  tho  Puritans — a  resisonable  complaint,  which  loudly  called 
for  redress.  This  representation  !>f  theirs,  whith,  as  wo  saw,  natu- 
rally found  a  willing  seconder  in  JauK^^'s  own  deliberate  opinion  of 
the  utility  of  popular  recreations,  is  studiously  kept  out  of  view  by 
Dr  Cook  ;  and  instead  of  it  ho  substitutes  his  own  mere  conjedHre, 
that  "  perhaps  to  console  himself  for  having  been  thwarted  in  making 
ecclesiastical  regulations  for  .Scotland,"  he  declared  his  pleasure  in  the 
manner  referred  to. — Secondly,  it  is  foolish  or  unfair  to  confound,  as 
Dr  Cook  does,  such  healthful  and  innocent  recreations  as  the  Declara- 
tion specifies,  with  that  "  rioting  and  debauchery"  which  in  fact  they 
wore  expressly  iutmded  to  mptrsede ;  for  one  of  the  inconveniences  spe- 


♦  "  Collier's  Eccl.  IlUt.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  711.  712.  Rnpm'ii  Hi«t.  of  England,  vol. 
ii..  p.  194,  195.  •  "nlder^vood's  lli»tory,  p.  686.  Wodrow's  MS8.,  vol.  iii..  in 
Life  of  SpotliawcHtde.  p.  1)9."' 

t  "  Collier  and  [tfipio,  as  last  quoted.  Note  by  Tindal  to  p.  198  of  Itapin's 
•econd  volume.    Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ill,  115." 

J  liislorv  of  iht  Chorih  of  Hcotland,  by  George  Cook ,  I). P.,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
'i81-283.     Kdinbuigh,  1815. 
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cified  in  the  Declaration,  and  tliorcby  proposed  to  be  removed,.  i>, 
"  that  this  prohibition  (by  the  Puritans)  barreth  the  common  and 
meaner  sort  of  people  from  using  such  exercises  as  may  make  their 
bodies  more  able  for  war  when  His  Majesty  or  liis  snccessors  Bhall 
have  occasion  to  use  them,  and  in  place  thereof  stUi  up  tipplimj  atul  filthy 
drunkeniifjs,  and  breeds  a  number  of  idle  and  discontented  speeches 
in  their  ale-houses ;  For  when  sliall  the  common  people  have  leave 
to  exercise,  if  not  upon  the  Sundays  and  holy-days,  seeing  they  must 
apply  their  labour  and  win  their  living  in  all  working-days  ?" 
Whether  such  exercises  as  the  King  favoured,  or  tippling  and  filthy 
drunkenness,  or  even  the  political  discussions  which  he  disliked  in  the 
ale  houses,  were  most  calculated  to  "render  the  religious  services  of 
the  Lord's  Day  useless,"  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. — 
Thirdly,  Dr  Cook  ascribes  to  the  King  a  base  hypocritical  motive,  for 
which  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  pretext :  it  was,  forsooth,  in  order 
"  that  he  might  seem  to  be  adiiateil  bif  pims  motives"  that  James  ''  em- 
ployed this  indulgence  as  a  means  to  insure  attendance  upon  Divine 
worship."  I  cannot  think  that  had  &o  sensible  a  writer  as  Dr  Cook 
perused  with  care  the  Declaration  itself,  he  could  have  written  so  un- 
fairly ;  for  its  words  shew  that  this  part  of  the  measure  was  dictated 
by  what  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  the  very  natural  desire  lo  dis- 
courage sectaries  from  deserting  the  services  of  the  Church  of  which 
the  King  was  legally  the  Head.  He  barred  from  the  liberty  given 
to  others  "  all  icnvxan  re^isauts  who  abstained  from  coming  to  Divine 
service,  being  therefore  unworthy  of  any  lawful  recreation  after  the 
service,  that  would  not  tirst  come  to  the  church  and  serve  God  ;" 
and  as  for  those  "  who,  though  conform  in  religion,  had  not  been 
present  in  the  church  at  the  service  of  Ood,  before  their  going  to 
the  said  recreations,"  and  to  whom  tho  recruatious  were  "  in  like  sort 
prohi  lilted, "  is  it  an  ovoi'stretch  of  charity  to  beliovo  that  James 
thought  tho  service  of  Ood  as  excellent  an  employmt^nt  for  ono  part 
of  Sunday,  as  recreations  were  for  another  i  Tho  recreations,  no  doubt, 
are  "shocking  to  a  truly  religious  mind"  which  has  been  trained  to 
regard  them  as  sinful,  but  to  other  religious  mindKaro  not  more  shock- 
ing than  the  desecration  of  Christian*  or  Hood  Fridnti  (so  ofl'onsive  to 
the  generality  of  '•  truly  religions  minds"  in  England),  is  to  religious 
minds  in  Presbyterian  .Scotland,  l^r  Cook  thinks  that  in  these  pro- 
ceedings tho  King  was  "'setting  his  authority  in  opposition  to  «ott»i(/ 
reason  r"  this  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  about  which  it  is  allowable  to 
differ.  His  statement  that  tho  King  acted  in  opposition  to  "  the 
practice  of  the  purest  times  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  raises  two 
questions  :  When  were  those  purest  times  ?  and  what  harm  was  there 
in  acting  contrary  to  the  practice  of  even  tho  purest  times,  if  he  had, 
aa  Bonio  think,  (jood  renson  to  do  so  ?  Tf  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church  are  to  l>e.  reckoned  the  purest,  it  might  have  puzzled 
Dr  Cook  to  prove  that  the  recreations  protected  by  Kiiig  James  were 
excluded  from  "  the  practice"  which  then  prevailed.  If  proof  exists, 
lot  those  bring  it  forward  who  can.  I  wish,  moreover,  that  some- 
body would  throw  light  upon  the  story — borrowed  by  Dr  Cook  from 
Rapin's  annotator,  who  adduces  for  it  only  the  miserable  authority 
of  Arthur  Wilson  (concerning  whom  see  ante,  p.  14(3-7)  in  Kennet's 
collection,  vol.  ii.,  p.  709 — about  the  Lord  Mayor  arresting  tho  King's 
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carriages  wlimi  passing  through  London  on  a  Sunday.  By  virtue  of 
what  law  could  ihe  Lord  Mayor  nf  London  prevent  the  Kind's  car- 
riages from  travelliug  at  any  time  along  the  King's  highway  ?* 

The  republication  of  the  iJook  of  Sports  liy  Charles  I.,  and  the  pro- 
I'oediuga  consequent  upon  that  measure,  ocnasioued  a  flood  of  tlioo- 
logical  controversy  ahout  iho  Sabbath,  in  the  course  of  which  a  vatit 

■•  Dr  Hctheriiigton,  speaking  of  the  revival  of  the  Book  of  Sportii  by  Charlna 
I.,  njrathat  "notwithstanding  the  employment  of  both  power  and  guile,  the 
people,  in  a  grent  many  !nst«ncei<,  rtfutfd  to  turn  Uod'ii  appointed  timet  of  holy 
rett  into  p«rioiU  of  Pvpith  t>r  hectthen,  tatf*malia,"^-{,Tli4  Christian  Salrbath  con- 
nder«d  in  itt  Farioiu  Atptcu,  p.  '28S.)  When,  where,  and  by  vrbotn  vrore  tlie 
people  rtquired  to  engtge  in  Sunday  n[iorta  on  the  occasion  referred  to  f  The 
evidence  formerly  adduced  on  the  subject  (pp.  146-148)  appears  to  ithew  con* 
clusivply,  that  the  object  of  the  Heclnration  failed  the  Book  of  Spnrtu  was  not 
the  impotition  of  sports  upon  the  people,  but  merely  the  protection  of  such  aa 
were  themselves  desirous  to  eojuy  their  accuatomcd  i^unday  recreations,  against 
the  lawless  and  oppressive  inb^rfen^ncu  of  the  Furitaiis ;  and  since  the  pages 
referred  to  were  printed,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  ob»erviug  that  iiouthey, 
who  had  taken  what  seenij*  to  bp  tbe  very  rarely  taken  trouble  to  read  the 
Book  of  Sports  (for  I  find  a  considerable  extract  from  it  in  hi«  Common' Place 
Bock,  1849,  p.  18),  regards  the  matter  precisely  as  my  own  researclies  had 
led  mc  to  do.  In  his  Jiook  <>/  the  Church,  cb.  xvii,  p.  447,  4th  ed.,  writing  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  be  says  : — "  At  tbe  same  time  he  was  loudly  arraigned  for  pro- 
faneness,  because  the  King,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him,  publimhttd  a  De- 
claration authorising  lawful  sporLs  oa  Sundays,  in  opposition  to  the  iiabba- 
tarian  notions  with  which  the  Turitanii  wuro  paf>se8.<Mid.  These  factious  people, 
althoBgh  impatient  of  any  observances  which  the  institutions  of  their  country 
enjoined  "  [for  which  I  do  not  blame  them,  whatever  Southey  may  have  done], 
**  were  willing  to  have  imposed  upon  themselves  and  others  obligations  far  more 
burthensomc  :  they  would  have  taken  Motes  for  their  lawgiver,  so  ill  did  they 
understand  the  8|iirit  of  tbe  (jospel  ;  and  they  adopted  the  rabbinical  supersti- 
tions concerning  the  Sabbath,  uverlooking  or  bring  ignorant  that  the  Habbnlh 
waa  intended  to  be  not  less  a  day  of  recreation  than  of  rest. 

"The  motives  for  this  Declaration  were  unobjectionabiy  good  ;  but  the  just 
liberty  which  in  happier  times,  and  under  proper  parochial  discipline,  would 
have  been  in  all  respects  useful,  proved  injurluus  in  the  tben  distempered  state 
of  public  feeling.  It  displeased  the  well-intentioDcd  part  of  the  C'nlvinised 
Cler^,  and  it  was  abused  in  officious  triumph  by  those  who  were  glad  of  an 
opportunity  for  insulting  the  profeMors  of  a  rour  and  dismal  morality." 

An  illustration  of  this  concluding  remark  is  alTorded  by  au  extract  from  Bax- 
ter, inserted  ante,  p.  143. 

In  reference  to  the  exposure  formerly  given  of  some  grou  misrepresentatinna 
in  Wilson's  History  of  the  Life  and  J?«»V;«  of  King  Jamtt  T.,  and  in  order  to  put 
modern  compilers  further  on  their  guard  against  believing  too  readily  the 
party  writers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  f.,  I  shall  here  extract  the  account  given  by 
Kushworth  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume,  of  the  tricks  which  then  abound- 
ed. "  Posterity,"  says  bo,  "should  ktiow  thnt  some  durst  write  the  truth  ;  wbilKt 
other  men's  fancies  were  more  busy  than  their  hands,  forging  relations,  build- 
ing and  battering  castles  in  the  air  ;  publishing  speeches  as  spoken  in  Parlia- 
ment which  were  never  spokcD  there:;  prtDling  Declarations  which  were  never 
pAsaed;  relating  battles  which  were  never  fought,  and  victories  which  were 
never  obtained  ;  dispersing  letters  which  were  never  writ  by  tbe  authors  ;  lii- 
gether  with  many  such  contrivances,  to  abet  a  party  or  interest.  Pudet  hat  op- 
probria.  Such  practices,  and  tbe  experience  1  bad  thereof,  and  the  impossibility 
for  any  man  in  aftor-agcs  to  ground  a  true  history,  by  relying  on  the  printed 
pamphlets  in  our  days  which  passed  the  press  whilst  it  was  without  control, 
obliged  me  to  all  the  pains  and  chorge  I  have  been  at  for  many  years  together,  to 
make  a  great  collecti>m  :  and  whilst  things  were  fresh  in  memory,  to  Rc>parnte 
truth  from  falsehood,  things  real  from  things  fictitious  or  imaginary." — (I',  iii.) 

,V 
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diversity  of  opinions  were  maintained.  The  leading  varietieB  are 
Btatt'il  ill  a  tabular  fomi  by  Fuller  ;*  and  Dr  Owen  presents  the  fol- 
lowing; instructive  summary  of  iho  debated  questions,  iu  bis  First 
ExerciUttioH  cmfemimj  the  Day  of  Sacrtd  Heit : — 

"  The  fontrovoraios,"  says  ho,  "  about  the  Sabbath  (as  we  call  it 
at  present  for  distinction's  sake,  and  to  deteruiino  the  subject  of  our 
discourse),  which  have  been  publicly  agitated,  are  universal  as  to  all 
its  concerns.  Neither  name  nor  thing  is  by  all  agreed  on ;  for 
whereas  most  Christians  acknowledge  (we  may  say  all,  for  those  by 
whom  it  is  denied  are  of  no  weip:ht,  nor  scarce  of  any  number),  that  a 
day  on  one  account  or  other  in  the  helnlomadal  revolution  of  time,  is  to 
be  set  apart  to  the  public  worship  of  God,  yet  how  that  day  is  to  bo 
called,  is  not  agreed  an»ongst  them.  Neither  is  it  granted,  that 
it  hath  any  imTno  affixed  to  it  hy  any  such  means,  that  should  cause 
it  justly  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  that  men  should  arbitrarily 
consent  to  call  it  by.  The  names  which  have  been,  and  amongst 
some  are  still  in  use  for  its  denotation  and  distinction,  are  the  seventh 
day,  the  Sabbath,  the  Lord's  day,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  Sunday  ; 
80  was  the  day  now  commonly  obstu-ved  called  of  old  by  the  Grecians 
and  Romans,  before  the  introduction  of  religious  wonjhip  into  it. 
Aud  this  naim?  some  still  retain,  iis  a  thing  indifferent ;  others  sup- 
pose it  were  better  to  let  it  fall  into  utter  disuse. 

"  The  controversies  about  the  thing  itjjtlf  are  various,  aud  respect 
all  the  concerns  of  the  day  inquired  after.  Nolhing  that  relates  to 
it,  no  part  of  its  respect  to  the  woi-ship  of  God,  is  admitted  by  all  un- 
contouded  about.     For  it  is  debated  amongst  all  sorts  of  persons — 

"  1.  Whether  any  part  of  time  be  naturally  and  morally  to  be  sepa- 
rated and  set  apart  to  the  solemn  worship  of  God  ;  or  which  is  the  same, 
whether  it  be  a  natural  and  moral  duty  to  separate  any  part  of  time 
in  any  revolution  of  it,  uuto  diviuc  service.  I  mean,  so  as  it  should 
by  stated  aud  fixed  in  a  periodical  revolution  ;  otherwise  to  say,  that 
God  is  solemnly  to  be  worshi])[H;d,  and  yet  tliat  uo  time  is  required 
thereunto,  is  an  open  contradiction. 

"  2,  Whether  such  a  time  snppnsed,  be  absolutely  and  originally 
moral,  or  made  6u  by  positive  command,  suited  unto  general  principles, 
and  intimations  of  nature.  Aud  under  this  eonsideration  also,  a 
part  of  time  is  called  moral  metonymically  from  the  duty  of  ita  ob- 
servauce. 

"  3.  Whether  on  supposition  of  some  part  of  time  so  designed,  the 
space  or  quantity  of  it  have  its  determination  or  limitation  morally; 
or  merely  by  law  positive  or  ailiitrary.  For  the  observance  of  som6 
part  t.tf  time  may  be  moral,  and  the  quota  jxtr/t  arbitrar)'. 

"  4.  Whetlier  every  law  positive  of  the  Old  Testament  were  abso- 
lutely ccronioniiil,  or  whether  there  may  not  be  a  law  moral  positive, 
as  given  to,  and  binding  on  all  mankind;  though  not  absolutely 
written  in  the  heart  of  man  by  nature  ;  that  is,  whether  there  be  no 
morality  in  any  law,  but  wliat  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  creation. 

"  6.  Whether  the  ioKtitulion  of  the  seventh-day  Sabbath  waa 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  ami  before  the  fall  of  man,  or 
whether  it  were  first  appointed  when  the  Israelites  came  into  the 


*  C'buKh  Hiftory,  B.  kL,  Cent,  xvii.,  §  33. 
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wilderness.  This  in  itself  is  ouly  a  matter  of  fact ;  yet  sin-li,  aa 
whereon  the  deterniiiialion  of  the  point  of  right,  as  to  the  itniversal 
ohligation  unto  the  observance  of  such  a  ilay,  tioth  much  ilepcnd  ;  aiid 
therefore  hath  the  irisYstigatiyQ  and  true  stating  of  it,  beoa  much 
laboured  in  and  after,  by  barned  men. 

"  6.  Upon  a  supposition  of  the  iustitnliou  of  the  Sabliath  from  tho 
beginning,  whether  the  additions  made,  and  observances  annexed  unto 
it  at  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  ■Sinai,  witli  the  ends  whereiinto  it 
was  then  designe<l,  and  the  uses  wliereunto  it  was  employed,  gavu  unto 
the  seventh  day  a  new  state  distinct  from  what  it  had  before  ;  although 
natnrally  the  same  day  was  continued  &s  before.  For  if  they  did  so, 
that  now  st^ite  of  the  day  suiruis  only  to  be  taken  away  under  the  New 
Testament ;  if  not,  the  day  itattlf  seems  to  be  abolished  ;  for  that  some 
change  is  made  therein,  from  what  was  fixed  under  the  Judaical  eco- 
nomy, cannot  modestly  bo  denied. 

"  7.  Whether  in  the  fourth  commaudment,  there  he  a  foundation  of 
a  distinction  between  a  seventh  day  in  general,  or  one  day  in  seven  ; 
and  that  seventh  day  which  was  the  same  numerically  and  precisely 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  For  whereas  an  obligation  unto 
the  strict  observance  of  that  day  precisely,  is,  as  we  shall  prove,  plainly 
taken  Rway  in  the  Wospcl ;  if  the  distinction  intimated  be  not  allowed, 
there  can  be  nothing  remaining  oblifratory  unto  u.s  in  that  eoiiiinand, 
whilst  it  is  supposeil  tliat  that  day  is  at  all  required  therein.     Hence, 

"  8.  It  is  especially  inquired,  whether  a  seventh  day,  or  one  day  in 
•even,  or  in  the  hobdoniadai  cycle,  be  to  be  observed  holy  unto  the 
LonI,  on  the  account  of  the  fourth  commandment. 

"  9.  Whether  under  the  New  Testament  all  religious  observance 
of  days  ho  so  taken  away,  as  that  there  is  no  divine  obligation  remain- 
ing for  the  oltservance  of  any  one  day  at  all ;  but  that,  as  all  days  are 
alike  in  themsutves,  so  are  they  equally  free  to  be  disposed  ol,  and 
used  by  us,  as  occasion  shall  require.  For  if  the  observance  of  one 
day  in  seven  be  not  founded  in  the  law  of  nature,  expressed  in  the 
original  positive  command  concerning  it  ;  and  if  it  be  not  seated 
morally  in  the  fourth  commandment;  it  is  certain  that  the  neces* 
sary  observance  of  it  is  now  taken  away. 

"  10.  On  the  other  extremt%  whether  the  seventh  day  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  or  the  last  day  of  the  week,  l>e  to  be  observed 
precisely  under  the  New  Testament  by  virtue  of  the  fourth  command- 
ment, and  no  other.  The  assertion  hereof  supposeth  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,*  hath  nwithcr  changed  nor  re- 
formed any  thing  in  or  about  the  religious  observance  of  a  holy  day  of 
rest  unto  the  Lord  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  such  an  observance  can  be 
no  part  or  act  of  evangelical  worship  properly  so  called,  but  only  a 
moral  duty  of  the  law. 

*'  11.  Wliether  on  the  supposition  of  a  non-obligation  in  the  law 
unto  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  precisely,  and  of  a  new  tlay  to 
be  observed  weokly  under  the  New  Testament,  as  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Lord,  on  what  ground  it  is  so  to  be  observed — 

"  12.   Whether  of  the  fourth  commandment  as  unto  one  day  in 

♦  U«re  n  proptr  use  b  mndc  of  the  phntse  "'  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  ;"  very  dif- 
ferebtly  from  the  practice  of  our  inudero  SAbbatarians,  adverted  toan(€,  pp.  160, 
247. 
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pvun.  or  only  as  imto  «onio  part  or  portion  of  time,  or  whetlitir 
Without  any  respect  unto  that  commanJ  iu  piirely  ceremonial.  For 
granting,  as  most  do,  the  necessity  of  the  observaiire  of  such  a  Jay,  yet 
some  say,  that  it  liath  no  respect  at  all  to  the  fourth  dccalogical  precept, 
which  19  totally  and  absolutely  abolishi^d  with  tha  residue  of  Mo-saical 
institutiouis;  others,  that  there  is  yet  retnainin<;  in  it  an  obligation 
unto  the  sacred  separation  of  somn  portion  of  our  time  unto  th« 
solemn  service  of  Ctod,  but  inJoteruiined  ;  and  some  that  it  yet  pre- 
cisely requires  the  sanctification  of  one  day  in  seven.* 

"  13.  If  a  day  bo  so  to  be  observed,  it  is  inquired,  on  what  gi'oand,  or 
by  what  authority,  there  h  an  alteration  made  from  the  day  observed 
undor  the  Old  Testament,  unto  that  now  in  use ;  that  is,  from  the  last  to 
the  first  day  of  tho  week  :  whether  w.ia  this  translation  of  the  solemn 
worship  of  God  made  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  l>y  the  primi- 
tivo  church.  For  the  same  day  mi.i,'ht  have  beou  still  continued, 
though  the  duty  of  its  observance  might  have  been  lixfd  on  a  new 
reason  and  fuundatioa.  For  although  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  totally 
abolished  the  old  solemn  worship  required  by  the  law  of  command- 
ments contaiii<i>d  in  ordinances,  and  by  his  own  authority  introduced 
a  new  law  of  woraliip  according'  to  institutions  of  his  own,  yet  might 
obedience  unto  it  in  a  solemn  uianuer  have  been  fixed  unto  the  former 
day. 

"  14.  If  this  were  done  by  the  authority  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
or  be  Bupposeil  so  to  bo,  thou  it  is  inquired,  whether  it  wero 
done  by  tho  express  institution  of  a  new  day,  or  by  a  directive  ex- 
ample, sufficient  to  design  a  particular  day,  no  institution  of  a  new 
day  being  needful.  For  if  wo  shall  suppose  that  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion auto  the  observance  of  one  day  in  seven  indispensably  abiding  on 
us,  from  the  morality  of  the  fourth  command,  we  must  have  an  ex- 
press institution  of  a  new  day,  or  the  authority  of  it  is  not  divine  ; 
and  on  the  supposition  that  that  is  so,  no  such  institution  is  necessary, 
nor  can  bo  properly  made,  as  to  the  whole  nature  of  it. 

"  15-  If  this  alteration  of  tho  day  wctrc  introduced  by  tho  primitive 
church  ;  then  it  is  inquired,  whether  tho  continuance  of  the  obser- 
van<*o  of  ono  day  in  seven  be  necessary  or  not.  For  what  was  appointed 
thereby,  seems  to  be  no  farther  obligatory  unto  the  churches  of 
succeeding  ages,  than  their  concernmont  lies  in  the  occasions  and 
reasons  of  their  dotermiQations, 

"  16.  If  the  continuance  of  one  day  in  seven,  for  the  solemn  worship 
of  God,  be  esteemed  necessary  in  the  present  state  of  the  church, 
then,  whether  the  continuance  of  that  now  in  general  use,  namely  the 
tii*at  day  of  the  weyk,  be  necessary  or  not  j  or  whether  it  may  not  be 
lawfully  changed  to  some  other  day.  And  sundry  other  the  like  in- 
quiries are  made  about  the  original  institution,  uature,  use,  and  cod* 
tinuance  of  a  day  of  sacred  rest  unto  the  Lord. 

"  Moreover,  amongst  those  who  do  grant  that  it  is  necessary,  and 
that  indisjiensably  so,  as  to  the  present  church-state,  which  is  under 

*  How  completely  and  happily  wo  are  delivered  from  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  these  dcholustic  subtilties  about  the  de(;ree  of  efficacy  still  remainiug  io 
the  Fourth  Coiiiinandrannt,  b^  tho  plain  dictato  of  comraon  aciise,  that  the  Mosaic 
Law,  having  been  promulgated  to  the  Jews  only  (antt,  p.  164),  is  not,  and 
oerer  wa«,  obligatory  on  the  Gentiles ! 
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an  al)llg(ition  from  wheii«o-f»ver  it  arise,  iit<it1ii;r  tu  niter  iiur  omit  tlie 
observance  of  a  day  ovory  week  for  the  publii':  i*'orsliip  of  God, 
wherein  a  cessatiou  from  labour,  and  a  jitiut  alteiidaiice  uiilo  the 
most  aolemn  duties  of  religion,  are  required  of  us;  it  is  not  agreed, 
whether  the  day  itself,  or  the  separation  of  it  to  its  proper  use  and 
end,  be  any  part  iti  itself  of  diviue  worahip,  or  be  so  merely  relatively, 
with  respect  unto  the  duties  to  be  performed  therein.  And  as  to 
those  duties  theinstdves,  they  are  not  only  variously  represented,  but 
groat  couteution  bath  been  about  them,  and  the  manuer  of  their 
porformaaces,  as  likewise  conferninj^  the  causca  and  occasions  which 
may  dispense  with  our  atteuJaace  unto  them.  Indeed  herein  lies 
secretly  the  /ii/Xov  ^iSos,*  and  principal  cau.'^e  of  all  the  strife  that 
hath  been,  and  is  in  the  world  about,  this  matter.  Men  may  teach 
the  doctrine  of  a  Sabbatical  rest  on  what  principles  lliey  please,  rlo- 
duce  it  from  what  original  they  think  good,  if  they  plead  not  for  an 
exactness  of  duty  in  its  observance  ;  if  they  enjoin  not  a  religious 
careful  attendance  on  the  worship  of  God,  in  public  and  private,  ou 
the  consciences  of  other  men  ;  if  they  require  not  a  watchfulness 
against  all  diversions  and  avocations  from  the  duties  of  the  day  ;  they 
moy  do  it  without  much  fear  of  opposition.  For  all  the  concern- 
ments of  doctrines  and  opinions  which  tend  unto  practice  are  regu- 
lated thereby,  and  cju braced  or  rejected,  aiS  the  practice  pleaaeth  or 
displeaseth  that  they  lead  unto. 

"  Lastly  :  On  a  precise  supposition  that  the  observance  of  such  a 
day  is  necessary  upon  divino  precept  or  institution,  yet  there  is  a 
controversy  remaining,  about  fixing  \tA  proper  bounds  as  to  its  !»- 
ginning  and  ending.  For  some  wonUl  havu  this  day  of  rest  mea- 
sured by  the  first  constitution  and  limitation  of  time,  unio  a  day  from 
the  creation  ;  namely  from  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  unto  its 
own ;  as  the  evening  and  the  niorntiig  were  said  to  be  "IRM  Dl* 
*  one  day,'  Gen.  i.  5.  Others  admit  only  of  that  proportion  of  time, 
which  is  ordinarily  designed  to  our  labour  on  six  days  of  the  week  ; 
that  is,  from  its  own  morning  to  its  own  evening,  with  the  interposi- 
tion of  such  dirersione  as  our  labour  on  other  days  doth  admit  and 
require."! 

Among  all  thesp  perplexing  varieties  of  opinion,  aiie  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  preferred  by  the  divines  who  assembled  at  Westminster; 
and  to  this  chance  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  have  ever  since  been 
indebted  for  the  advantage  or  disaihuntage  of  regarding  that  variety 
as  God's  truth. ^     But  to  those  who  think  themselves  as  competent 

*  The  a|4ile  of  discord. 

t  I'rcluii'mary  Kzercitations  to  Expoaiiion  of  the  £piBtl«  to  the  Uebrewa, 
od.  1840,  pp.  60.T-606  ;  Eicrc.  nxvl.,  §  4.  6,  6.— The  EjierciUtions  on  the 
Sftbbath  were  originally  publisbed  rcj>arattly,  in  1672.  See  remarks  upon  them 
in  Orine's  Life  of  Owen,  pj).  2(57-^70. 

X  The  doctrine  of  the  VVestiuiniiter  Confcscion  about  the  i^bbath  is  »»  fol- 
lows : — "  Ab  it  iauf  the  law  of  nnturc  that,  in  general,  a  due  proportion  of  time  be 
set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God,  bo  in  his  word,  by  a  positive,  morn],  and  per- 
petual comraandmont,  binding  nil  men  in  all  agee,  he  bath  particularly  ajr- 
pointcd  one  day  in  seven  fur  a  Subbath  to  be  kept  holy  unto  him^  which,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  MOrld  to  the  resurrect  iuu  of  ChriKt,  uu.s  the  last  day  of  the 
week,  and  from  the  rc!iurrection  of  Christ  was  changed  into  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  which  in  Scripture  it  cnlled  the  Lord's  ]>ny,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  the 
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judges  of  the  tuachiug  of  Scripture  about  n  Day  of  Sacred  Rest  aa 
the  Puritan  divines  of  the  scvcntoenlh  century  were,  and  who  have 
found  reason  to  interpret  it  difFfrently,  it  cannot  but  seem  preposter- 
ous to  1>o  imperiously  told  at  railway  meetings  (as  we  half-yearly  are 
in  Scotland),  that  in  opposing  the  Sabbatarian  notions  of  those  di- 
vines, which  are  nowise  the  mure  infallibly  true  because  they  are  held 
also  by  the  Puritans  of  the  present  day,  the  standard  of  rebellion  is 
raised  against  the  Supreme  Being  himself.  They  will  aajree  with  Dr 
Owen  in  thinking  that  "  nothing  is  more  nauseous  than  magisterial 
dictates  in  sacred  things,  without  an  evid^ynt  deduction  and  confirma- 
tion of  assertions  from  Scripture  testimonies.  Some  men,"  says  he, 
"write  as  if  they  wore  inspired  or  dreamed  that  they  had  obtained  to 
themselvos  a  Pythagorean  reverence.  Their  tcriliut/s  are /till  of  strong 
authontalice  assertiuim  argnvi/j  the  <md  opinion  ttu^y  have  of  themselves, 
trhich  I  tngh  did  not  include  an  equal  contempt  of  others.  But  any  thiit^ 
may  be  oisily  affirmed,  and  as  caxily  rejected."* 

is  it  possible  for  any  impartial  pei-son  who  can  and  does  ihink  upon 
the  subject,  to  believe  that  if  Jesus  Christ  had  intended  to  impose  upon 
his  disciples  the  duty  of  observing  the  tii-st  day  of  the  week  either  as 
a  Sabbath  or  as  a  day  of  worship,  he  icould  not  have  enjoined  this  ob- 
servance, and  Uikrn  care  that  his  injunction  should  he  recorded  ?  Would 
he  have  left  room  for  endless  disputations  among  oven  the  most  learned 
and  trutli-loving  of  his  followers,  about  a  matter  so  important  to  all, 
and  respecting  which  thn  illiterate  as  well  as  the  leanu'd  might  have 
expected  to  tiud  no  ditBeulty  in  ascertaining  the  truth  ?  Yet  the 
acute  Dr  <  Hven,  unstaggered  by  the  absence  of  a  recorded  command, 
or  by  St  Paul's  express  sanction  of  the  esteeming  of  every  day  alike,')' 

end  of  the  world  nt  the  Cliristinn  Sabbath.  Tfais  Habbath  is  th«n  kept  holy 
unto  the  Lord,  when  men,  after  a  Jue  preparing  of  tbeir  bcart^j  and  ordering 
of  their  common  aff&ira  before-hand,  do  not  only  observe  a  holy  rest  all  the  day 
from  their  own  works,  words,  and  thoughts  about  their  wordly  eroploymenta 
and  recreation!*,  but  alio  arc  taken  up  the  whole  time  in  the  public  and  private 
exercioea  of  his  worship,  and  in  the  duties  of  necessity  and  mercy." — ( We*tmin*ter 
Con/cition  of  i^aith,  chap.  21,  aections  7  and  8.  See  also  the  Larger  Catechism, 
H,  115   121.  and  Shorter  Catechism.  Q.  57-62.) 

"  This  account,'^  say»  Dr  Cook,  "of  the  obligation  of  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
and  of  the  uiodo  of  keeping  it,  is  founded  altogether  upon  tbe  idea  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  change  of  day,  the  Fourth  Commandmcut  is  binding  upou 
Christian.^ ;  and  the  passages  of  .Scripture  which  the  framers  of  the  Confesaion 
adduce  iu  support  of  their  viewit,  are  those  which  were  applicable  to  tbe  Jewiah 
Sabbath,  none,  indeed,  being  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  tbe  notion  which 
they  are  urged  to  support  not  having,  aa  baa  been  observed,  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Church  till  a  eonsidornble  period  after  the  tutroduction  of  Christ!- 
anity." — (Otnerai  and  tJUtorieal  View  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  316.) 

•  Op.  cit.  p.  607,  §  8. 

t  The  only  passage  In  which  Dr  Owen  recognises  dbe  existence  of  Rom.  Kiv, 
is  this : — "  Wo  have  the  like  common  consent  that  whatever  in  the  institution 
and  observance  of  the  Sabbntb  under  the  Old  Testament,  was  peculiar  unto  that 
•talc  of  the  Church,  either  in  its  own  nature,  or  iu  it«  use  and  signification,  or 
In  its  manner  of  observance,  is  taken  away  by  virtue  of  thotie  rules,  Horn.  xiv. 
6;  Hal.  iv.  10;  CoL  ii.  IG,  17."— {EMrc.  xxxix.,  §  29,  p.  723.)  After  what 
was  said  formerly  about  Rom.  xiv.  5  (see  p.  58),  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
•tate  that  I  consider  Dr  Owen's  omission  to  look  this  passage  fairly  in  the  face, 
M  a  tacit  avowal  that  he  could  not  encounter  it,  and  a  proof  that  he  bod  too 
nuch  honesty  and  self-respcrt  to  substitute  blusier  for  argument. 
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^auJ  ufter  coming  to  tho  cuiirlusiou  *'  that  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  and 
Iho  manner  of  its  obsorvaia*©  is  under  tbo  gospi-I  utterly  taken 
away,"* — finds    it   possible    to   tlodm-o   from    the    ordinary  fanciful 

E'ouuds  («uch  as,  that  "  on  this  day  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rested  from 
8  works  in  and  by  tiis  resiirrccti<in,"  and  that  this  "  indication  of  the 
gwpel  day  of  rest  and  worship  was  emlnaced  by  the  apostles''),  the 
conclusion  that  the  observance  of  the  weekly  Sabbath,  which  ho  main- 
tains to  be  an  institution  founded  on  "  tho  law  of  our  creation,  rein- 
forced in  the  Di'caloftue,  the  aummary  representation  of  that  great 
original  law,"  r-s  "  a  m</nd  Jiilif,  wkit-.h  Iff  divim  auth&ritt/  m  translated 
unto  another  </ii^."f 

Just  a  year  before  the  puldication  of  Owen's  work  on  the  I>ay  of 
Sacred  Rest,  Baxter  produced  his  Treatise  on  the  same  subject,  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  page. J  lu  the  preface  he  mentions  that  tho 
reiison  of  his  writing  it  "  was  the  necessity  and  reqnest  of  some  very- 
upright,  "odly  persons,  who  are  lately  fallen  into  doubt  or  error,  in 
point  of  the  Sahbatli-day ;  conceiving,  that  because  the  fourth  coni- 
jnandnient  was  written  in  stone,  it  is  wholly  unchant;eable,  and  con- 
sequently the  Seven{h-day  Sabbath  in  force,  and  that  the  LordVday 
is  not  a  day  separated  by  God  to  holy  worship.  1  know,"  says  he, 
"  that  there  was  enough  written  m\  this  subject  long  ago;  But,  1. 
Much  of  it  is  in  Latin.  2.  Some  writings  which  prove  the  abrogation 
of  tbo  Jewish  Sabbath,  do  withal  treat  so  loosely  of  the  Lord's-day, 
as  that  they  require  a  confutation  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  a  commen- 
dation for  the  former.  3.  Some  are  so  large,  that  t!ie  persons  that  I 
write  for,  will  hardly  be  brought  to  read  them,  4.  Most  go  upon 
those  grounds,  which  I  take  to  be  les-s  clear;  and  build  so  much  more 
than  I  can  do  on  the  fourth  comnuindmeut  and  on  many  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  plead  so  much  for  tlio  old  sabbalical  notion 
and  rest,  that  I  fear  this  is  the  chief  occasion  of  many  people's  erroi-s  ; 
who  when  they  find  themselves  in  a  wood  uf  ditlicukies,  and  nothing 
plain  and  convincing  that  is  pleaded  with  them,  do  therefore  think  it 
safest  to  stick  to  the  ohl  Jewish  Sabbath,  Tho  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance of  some  of  these  persona  importuning  mo  to  take  tho  plainest 
and  nearest  way  to  satisfy  such  honest  doubters,  1  have  hero  done  it 
according  to  my  judgment :  not  contending  against  any  that  go  another 
way  to  work,  but  thinking  myself  that  this  is  very  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory; vi7»  to  prove,  1.  That  Christ  did  commission  his  apostles  to 
teach  us  all  things  which  ho  commanded,  and  to  settle  orders  in  his 
church.     2.  And  that  ho  gave  them  his  Spirit  to  enable  them  to  do 

•  Op.  cit.  p.  706;  Exerc.  xxxriil.,  $  18. 

t  lb, ;  and  Kxerc.  xxxix.  §  9,  10.  —  It  is  startling  to  fiad  a  waiter  ao  eminent 
and  Ml  modern  as  Dr  Owen  cb»ract«ruiDg  the  Coperiiican  System  aa  "  the  late 
hypothueia  fixing  the  sun  as  in  the  centre  uf  Uie  world,  built  on  fallibU  pheno- 
nuna,  and  advaneed  by  muiiy  arMrary  i>r«tumptioni,  AGAINST  BTIDRKT  TRB- 
TIUoNIES  OF  ScttlETDRE,  and  rtmoM  at  ftrobabU  at  any  whith  art  ftruduftd  •« 
iti  coii/rmaU'on.'' — {.K.urc.  xxxvj.,  §  16,  p.  630.)  These  remarkable  words 
were  publiched  thirty  years  after  the  d«alb  of  Galileo,  and  as  many  after  tho 
birth  uf  ^uwton.  who  for  tliree  years  had  been  lecturing  at  Cambridge  as  the 
successor  of  Dr  Isauc  Uarrow ! 

X  Soe  aiiU,  p.  I'il.  its  title  is  "  The  Divine  Appointment  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
proved ;  as  a  Separated  Day  for  Holy  Worship,  especially  in  the  Church-As- 
Mmblies:  and  consequently  the  Cessation  of  the  Seventh-day  Sabbath.     1671." 
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all  this  infAllihly,  hy  bringing  all  his  worik  tu  their  remembrance, 
and  by  loading  theui  into  all  truth.  3.  And  that  bis  apostles  by  this 
Spirit  dill  dr  facto  soparato  tho  I;ord'*-day  for  holy  worship,  especially 
in  church -assemblies,  and  declared  the  cessation  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
baths. -1.  And  that  as  this  change  had  the  very  same  author  as  the 
holy  Scriptures  (tho  Holy  Ghost  in  the  apostles),  so  that  fact  hath  the 
same  kind  of  proof,  that  we  have  of  tho  canon  and  the  integrity  and 
uncorruptnesa  of  the  particular  Scripture-boohs  and  texts:  and  that, 
if  80  much  Scripture  as  mentionoth  th**  keeping  of  the  Iiord's-day, 
expounded  by  the  consent  and  practice  of  the  universal  Church  from 
the  days  of  tho  apostles,  (all  keeping  this  day  as  holy,  without  the 
dissent  of  any  one  sect,  or  single  person,  that  I  remember  to  have  rea<i 
of),  I  say,  if  history  will  not  fully  prove  the  point  of  fact,  that  this 
day  was  kept  in  the  apostles'  times,  and  consequently  by  their  ap- 
pointment, then  tho  same  proof  will  not  serve  to  evince  th.it  any  text 
of  Scripture  is  cauonical,  and  uiicorrupted ;  nor  can  we  think  that 
any  thing  in  the  world,  that  is  pjist,  can  have  historical  proof."* 

The  tfiird  proposition  here  enumerated  is  evidently  the  one  on 
which  the  whole  question  turns ;  and  although  Mr  Orme  pronounces 
it  to  be  satisfactorily  established  by  Baxjcr,  the  first  half  of  it  i.s  one 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  cAnnot  be  so  easily  defended  as  confidently 
utt«rod.T 


*  Baxter"*  Worka,  vol.  xili.,  p.  36S.  8m  also  Rdiquug  BaxtaridmK,  Part  iii., 
p.  U. 

t  "  I  am  fully  «ati»fied, '  jays  Mr  Orme,  "  that  the  ground  tatten  in  Baxter's 
work  is  tbc  only  acriptural  and  satiM'actory  grouDd  of  the  divine  obligation 
of  thi«  sacred  day.  It  place*  it  correctly  on  the  footing  of  a  New-Teitament 
ordinance;  while  it  does  not  deprive  it  of  ail  that  8U[>[>ort  from  the  analogy  of 
the  original  appointment  of  a  day  of  rest,  and  of  the  Slosaical  institution,  which 
it  may  properly  have.  Unless  we  reason  from  the  recorded  example  of  the 
apostles  and  primitive  Chrittiutts,  and  regard  that  example  as  not  less  binding 
than  apostolic  precept,  we  thaW  find  very  little  authority  fur  most  of  tho  ordi- 
oancas  of  Christianity," — [Life  of  liaxter,  p.  570.) 

The  principles  here  assuRicd,  —I.  That  the  ajiostolic  precepts,  to  whomsoever 
and  in  what  circumstances  soever  given,  are  universally  binding  on  Christians; 
and,  2.  That  tbr  oxoraple  of  tht«  apostles  is  us  binding  as  their  precepts, — are 
ill  my  opinion  erroneous,  and  must  lead  into  endless  perplexity  those  who  cod- 
sisteQtly  hold  and  practise  them.  With  Uslcrvald  1  believe,  that  ''  it  is  a  great 
fault  nut  to  expound  the  Scripture  according  to  the  true  scope  of  it,  and  to  ap- 
ply all  that  it  contains  to  all  sorts  of  persons  without  distinction'' (anfc,  p.  166^; 
and  with  Bishop  Watson,  "  that  the  apostles  might,  for  the  soke  of  gaining  the 
Jews  to  Christianity,  have  a  respect  in  a  great  many  particulars  to  the  forms 
of  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  which  are  in  no  wise  binding  upon  Christians  of  later 
Agas"  (an(«,  p.  129 j. — Bishop  Taylor  had  previously  taken  up  this  ground,  in 
bis  Zt'^srty  o/  t^'Of.tUetyinij,  Section  xviii.,  g  23,  Mhere  he  says  that  "actions 
apostolical  are  not  always  rules  for  ever  ;  it  might  be  fit  for  them  to  do  it  pro 
loco  et  tempore,  AS  divers  others  of  th<>ir  institutions,  hat  yet  no  engagement 
past  thence  u^jon  following  ages ;  for  it  might  be  convenieut  at  that  time,  in  the 
new  spring  of  Chris; ianity,  and  till  tliey  had  engaged  a  coiisidoraUle  party,  by 
that  meaiis  to  malie  them  parties  against  the  Gentiles'  superstition,  and  by  way 
of  pre-occupstioQ  to  ascertain  them  to  their  own  sect  when  they  came  to  be 
men ;  or  for  some  other  reason  not  transmitted  to  ui>,  because  the  question  of 
fact  itself  is  not  sufficiently  determined."  Advice  or  precepts  given  to  a  par- 
ticular Choroh  in  particular  circumstances  was  no  doubt  very  fit  to  be  followed 
by  thoflf  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  but  how  for  wf  oufcht  to  fdlow  it — nay, 
wlK'ther  wc  may  do  so  with  propriety— is  a  question  for  ourselves  to  judge 
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"  I  mtich  pity  atnl  wonder,"  adds  Baxter,  "  at  lliose  godly  niea, 
who  are  so  much  for  stretching  the  words  of  Scripture,  to  a  sense  that 

of.  Moat  of  the  recorded  teaching  of  the  Apostles  was  addreaspd  to  Jewa,  living 
under  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  the  application  to  the  Gentiles,  of  argumenta  nnd 
precepts  grounded  upon  thnt  law,  ha«  overlaid  th«  religion  of  Christ  with 
luch  a  niasB  of  corruptions  that  ittt  lustre  ha»  been  lament«l"Iy  obsctired,  and 
■omvtimcs  wellnigb  extinguished.  As  for  the  teaching  of  J<:tut,  every  word  of 
it  was  apoken  to  the  Jews — and  this  by  One  who  was  bimBelf  a  Jew,  complying, 

his  bearers  did,  with  the  law  of  Mo«es  {anU,  p.  16ti),  and  enjoining  upon 

em  the  punctual  oUsrrvnnce  of  it«  precept*,  not  only  in  their  true  and  rational 
jlrit,  but  oven  (it  would  seem)  aa  interpreted  by  the  living  authorities  whose 
|)crsonAl  character  he  was  accustomed  so  freely  to  censure.  "  The  scribes  and 
the  I'harisocs  sit  in  Mosi-s'  seat.  All  therefore  whatsoever  tbey  bid  you  ob- 
ierve,  that  observe  and  do  ;  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works :  for  they  say,  and 
do  not." — (Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3.)  Hence,  if  Jeaiu  had  enforced  upon  his  country- 
men the  duty  of  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  (whtch  w«  have  no  account  of  bis 
having  ever  done — the  wbolc  of  bis  recorded  teaching  about  Sabbath-observance 
being  the  inculcation  of  the  fact  that,  as  &  porilive  or  ceremonial  duty,  it  ought 
to  give  place  to  moral  duty  wbenever  tho  two  came  into  competition), — if,  Jesus 
I  say,  had  enforced  obedience  lo  the  Sabbath-law  upon  his  countrymen,  no  in- 
junctions about  it,  given  Ly  btm  to  men  subject  to  the  Mosaic  law,  would  have 
been  ap]illcable  to  u.<,  on  whom,  as  I  bsve  shewn,  that  law  is  in  no  degree  bind- 
ing. .\nd  as  for  his  custom  of  going  into  the  synagogues  to  instruct  the  people 
who  used  to  assemble  there  on  the  teventlt  day  of  the  week  for  the  purpoM  of 
hearing  expositions  of  their  law,  and  perhaps  of  worshipping  together,  bow  can 
that  example  tend  to  shew  that  we,  who  are  not  instructors  like  him,  ought  to 
resort  to  meeting-faouses  upon  the  jSrit  day  of  the  week  ? 

After  the  aocension  of  Jesus,  his  apostles,  we  know,  continued,  bj  Jews,  to 
obMrre  the  aeventh-day  Sabbath,  along  with  other  Jewish  cercraoniea  and  ooa- 
toina,  whether  of  Mosaic  or  of  later  origin.  In  the  words  of  Dr  Campbell, 
"They  punctually  attended  both  the  synagogue-worship  [Acta  ii.  20;  xiii.  6, 
14,  Sc-c. ;  xiv.  I ;  xvij.  1,  2,  17  ;  xviii.  4;,  and  the  temple-service,  a«  we  learn 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  ii.  46 ;  iii.  I ;  xxi.  26  ;  xxii.  17  ;  xxiv.  18), 
DOtwithatanding  that  the  natign  had  openly  rejected  and  crucified  the  Messiah. 
.  .  .  Nor  does  it  appear  tliat  they  desisted  from  this  conformity,  till  the  Jews, 
by  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  compelled  them  to  desist.,  as  our  Lord  had 
predicted.  (John  xvi.  2.)"' — (.Dr  Cainpboirs  .S(-rmtm<,  ed.  1812,  p.  48;  sermon 
on  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel.)  MtiAt  we  then  follow  the  "example"  of  the 
apostles,  by  observing  tho  Jewish  Sabbath.'  or  most  we  consider  church-attend- 
ance to  be  our  duty,  tieeauu  the  apostles  followed  the  castom  (which,  however 
useful,  was  not  appointed  by  Moses,)  of  attending  synagogtic-meeting^,  where 
they  found  the  same  opportunities  which  their  .Master  had  taken  advantage  of, 
for  preaching  his  religion  to  the  Jews?  With  respect  to  the  Jlrit  day  of  the 
week,  it  is  enough  to  repeat  that  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  New  Testament 
there  is  nut  so  much  as  a  hint  of  their  fircaching  or  uivrihippintf  statedly,  or 
with  more  than  usual  solemnity,  on  thut  day  ;  and  just  as  little  of  their  obsor^-- 
ing  it  a«  a  .Sabbath,  instead  of  the  day  appointed  by  the  Fourth  Commandment. 
As  formerly  mentioned  (p.  59),  the  example  of  Paul  gives  countonance  to 
travelling  on  Sunday,  if  my  interpretation  of  Acts  xx.  7-11  is  correct.  In 
that  Interpretation  I  have  tho  concurrence  of  Dr  Wardlaw,  in  bis  Discourses  on 
the  Sabbath,  p.  93. 

But  although,  upon  these  principles,  we  shall,  aa  Mr  Orme  lays  truly,  find  in 
the  New  Testament  "  very  little  authority  for  most  of  the  ordinances  of  Chris- 
tianity," nnd  none  at  ull  for  the  Bo-callcJ  Christian  ordinance  of  u  fir«t-day 
Sabbath— and  althoa^t]  Jesus  gave  bis  followers  no  commandment  to  engage, 
upon  any  day,  in  pittiie  or  even  $otial  worship  (antt,  p.  230), — let  us  not  be 
dismayed  by  the  absence  of  a  written  law  concffrning  this  important  branch 
of  religious  duty.  Had  a  written  law  been  needed,  it  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  given:  but  by  endowing  mankind  with  religious,  social,  and  a>sthetical 
emotions,  the  all-wise  Creator  has  amply  supplied  what  is  requioito  to  secure 
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other  men  cannot  find  in  them,  as  that  in  the  word  Qraivn  Imaga  in 
the  second  commnndment,  they  cnii  find  all  set  forms  of  prayer,  all 
composed  studied  siTinons,  and  all  things  about  worship  of  man's  in- 
vention to  Ibe  images  or  idolatry  ;  and  yet  they  cannot  fiixl  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  iu  the  express  words  of  Col.  ii.  16,  nor 
the  other  texts  which  I  have  cited ;  nor  can  they  flml  the  institution 
of  the  Iiord"s-day  in  all  the  texts  and  evidences  produced  for  it.  But 
though  Satan  may  somewhat  disturb  onr  conconl,  and  tempt  some 
men's  charity  to  remissness,  by  these  dilferencos,  he  shall  never  keep 
them  out  of  heaven,  who  worship  God  through  Christ,  by  the  Spirit, 
even  in  spirit  and  truth.  Nor  shall  he,  I  hope,  ever  draw  rae  to  think 
such  holv  persons  as  herein  differ  from  me,  to  be  worse  than  myself, 
though  I  think  thorn  in  this  tn  be  unliappily  mistaken  :  much  less  to 
approve  of  their  own  separation  from  others,  or  of  yther  men's  con- 
demning them  as  heretics,  and  inflicting  severities  upon  them,  for 
these  their  opinions*  sake."* 

It  were  well  if  all  theological  disputants  regarded  each  other  with 
Buoh  charitalile  feelings. 

Baxter  too,  however,  evades  Rom.  xiv.  5.  His  only  allusion  to  the 
chapter  is  where  he  says  that  the  C4eutile  converts  were  unwilling  to 
offend  the  Jewish  Christians  ;  "  being  taught  not  to  despise  the  weak 
that  observed  meats  and  days  (Rom.  xiv.  xv. ;  Gal.  ii.  4.)" — (Vol. 
liii.  p.  509.)     Is  not  this  deplorable  ?t 

These  treatises  of  Owen  and  Baxter  seem  to  have  furnished  the 
non-judaical  portion  of  the  materials  of  most  of  the  later  plena  for  the 
Lord's  Day  ;  not  excepting  tlmse  published  by  theologians  who  do  not 
reject,  as  thoy  do,  the  authority  of  the  Fourth  Commandtiient,  and 
prefer  to  call  the  Christian  festival  "  the  Dav  of  Sacred  Rest,"  or 
"  the  Lord's  Day,"  rather  than  "  the  Sabbath.'"'* 

the  pGnnanont  existence  of  institutions  for  impressing  on  their  minds  the  Bub- 
llme  truth  that  "  the  Lnrd  God  pmnl potent  retgrieth  ;"  fur  tbe  celebration  of 
His  gloriouD  nttributea;  for  the  iDStruntion  of  His  wor.«hi[iper»  in  the  duties 
which  they  owe  Him,  and  are  so  deeply  interested  in  performing  j  for  the  ex- 
presdioQ  of  their  devout  Aspirationt,  and  of  their  reverence  for  the  laws  through 
which  Hi»  roarvellous  government  of  the  universe  is  carried  on. 

*   Works,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  3G7. 

t  In  tht  Memoirs  of  Mr  Robert  JIaldane,  a  well-known  Scotch  lay-preacher 
of  the  evangelical  scbuol,  we  read  that  in  expounding  at  Geneva  the  Kpistle 
to  the  llonians,  ■'  he  ttiok  occasion,  in  connexion  with  the  fourteenth  chnpter,  to 
provi-  the  obligotion  of  tbe  Lord's  Day." — (P.  433;  London,  1852.)  Mr  IJal- 
dane  was  a  man  of  boundless  self-reliance ;  and  certainly,  unless  by  *'  cutHKinon 
with"  we  may  here  undomtand  "  oppotition  to,"  he  di8play«>d  on  this  occasion  a 
degree  of  heroic  intrepidity  rivalling  even  that  with  which  (as  we  saw,  aA<«, 
p.  101)  Dr  Kadie  argues  for  the  Divine  inopiration  of  Moses  from  the  miracu- 
lously correct  geological  knowledge  exhibited  in  the  first  chapter  of  Uenesis. 

X  "  Give  us,  '  says  Baxter,  "  the  religious  observation,  and  coll  it  by  what 
name  jou  pleaae.  We  are  not  fotid  of  the  name  of  the  Sabbath."  (VoU  xlii., 
p.  386  ;  see  also  p.  369.J 

And  Owen  says  : — '■  It  is  the  Lord's  day,  the  day  that  he  hath  taken  to  he  his 
lot,  or  special  portion  among  tbe  clays  of  the  week,  <m  ht  U>ok  AS  IT  WBRB  pot- 
$(itii>n  af  it  I'n  All  rfturrtcUou,  Ho  his  people  are  his  lot  and  portion  in  tbe 
world,  therefore  called  *  his  people.*  It  is  also,  or  may  be,  bis  day  subjectively, 
or  the  day  whereon  his  business  and  affairs  are  principally  transacted,  .  .  .  his 
person  and  niediatinn  being  the  principal  subjects  ond  objects  of  its  work  andj 
worship.     And  it  is,  or  may  be  called  his,  the  Lord's  day,  because  enjoined  and 
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When  the  Puritans  gained  political  ascendency  in  England,  they 
proceeded  to  legislate  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  with  quite  as 
little  regiird  to  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  as  King  Charles  had 
exhibited  in  connexion  with  the  Book  of  Sports.  One  of  their  Acts 
was  quoted  in  page  119  (see  also  p.  46,  note),  and  of  others  we  have 
an  account  in  Xeal.  In  his  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament in  1613  he  writes  as  follows: — "The  Parliament's  affairs 
being  low,  and  their  counsels  divided,  they  not  only  applied  to  Jieaven 
by  extraordinary  fastings  and  prayers,  but  went  on  vigorously  with 
their  iotmulcd  reformation.  They  began  with  the  Sabhath,  and  on 
March  22,  U>42-3,  sent  lo  the  Lord-Mayor  of  the  City  of  London,  to 
desire  him  to  put  in  execution  the  statutes  for  the  duo  observation  of 
the  Lord's  Day;  his  Lordship  accordingly  issued  his  precept  the  very 
next  day  to  the  aldermen,*  re<|UJriug  them  to  give  strict  charge  to 
the  churchwardeus  and  constables  within  their  several  wards,  that 
from  henceforth  '  they  do  not  permit  or  suttor  any  person  or  persons, 
in  time  of  divine  stjrvice,  or  at  any  time  on  tlio  Lord's  r>ay,  to  bo 
tippling  in  any  taveni,  inn,  tobacco-shop,  alehouse,  or  other  victual- 
ling-house whatsoever ;  nor  sutler  any  fruiterers  or  lierb-womeu  to 
stand  with  fruit,  herbs,  or  other  victuals  or  wares,  in  any  street*,  laues, 
or  alleys,  or  any  other  ways  to  put  things  to  sale,  at  any  time  of  that 
day,  or  in  the  evening  of  it  ;  or  any  inilk-wumau  to  cry  milk  ;  nor  to 
(tu^er  any  persons  to  unlade  any  vessels  of  fruit,  or  other  goods,  and 
carry  them  uti  shore  ;  or  to  use  any  unlawful  exorcises  or  pastimes: 
and  to  give  express  charge  to  all  inn-keepers,  taverns,  cook-shops,  ale- 
houses, A'c,  within  their  wanis,  not  to  eutortaiu  any  guests  to  tipple, 
eat,  drink,  or  take  tobacco,  in  their  houses  on  the  Lord's  Day,  except 
inn-keepers,  who  may  receive  their  ordinary  guests  or  travellers,  who 
come  for  the  dispatch  of  their  necessary  business  ;  and  if  any  persons 
offend  in  the  premises,  they  are  to  bo  brought  before  the  Lord-Mayor, 
or  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace,  to  Im  punished  as  the 
law  directs.'  This  order  had  a  very  considerable  influence  upon  the 
city,  which  began  to  wear  a  ditt'erent  face  of  religion  from  what  it  had 
formerly  done.f  May  5,  the  book  tolerating  sports  upon  the  Jjord's 
Day  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  conrmou  hangman 
in  Cheapside,  and  other  usual  places ;  and  all  persoii$>  having  any 
copies  in  their  hands  wore  required  to  deliver  thorn  to  one  of  the 
sherilFs  of  London  to  be  hurnt."^ 

Again,  treating  of  the  year  1644,  be  says : — "  Religion  was  the  fashion 
of  the  age  :  the  [West  minster  J  Assembly  was  often  turned  into  a  house 
of  prayer,  and  hardly  a  week  pa.ssed  withoutsolemn  fasting  and  humi- 


appointed  to  be  otxtorved  by  bim,  or  by  hU  authority  over  tbe  Cburch.  8o  the 
ordinance  of  (be  supper  is  CAll«d  Clie  supper  uf  tbe  Lurd,  on  tbe  aanie  account. 
On  supposition,  therefore,  Ihnt  such  a  day  of  rest  is  to  be  olwerved  ui)d«r  tbe 
New  Testament,  tbe  daidc  whereby  it  ought  to  be  called  is  the  Lord's  day; 
wlilch  is  peculiarly  expressive  of  its  relation  to  our  Lard  Jesus  Christ,  the  sole 
autbur  and  immcvdiato  object  of  all  goopel  worship.  Uut  whereas  the  general 
notion  of  a  Sabbatical  rest  is  still  included  in  <<uch  a  day,  a  super-add itioQ  of 
its  relation  to  tbe  Lord  i'brist  will  untitle  it  to  the  appellation  of  tbe  LordV 
day  Sabbath ;  that  is,  tbe  day  of  saiTed  rest  appointed  by  the  Lord  Jeaus 
Chri»t."— (£wreiia<ioi»  xxxv.,  i  16,  p.  616.) 

•  "  lliubaod's  CollecUoui.  p.  7."  f    "  lb.,  p.  169." 

I  Neal'i  Uiat.  of  tbe  PuriUns,  vol.  iii.,  p.  36  ;  ed.  1822. 
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liatioD,  in  several  uf  the  churches  of  London  and  Westmiuster  ;  the 
laws  against  profaneness  wore  carefully  executed  ;  and  because  the 
former  ordinances  for  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  Day  had  proved 
ineffectual,  it  was  ordained,  April  6,  that  all  persona  shouM  apply 
themselves  to  the  exercisu  of  piety  and  religion  on  the  Lord's  I)ay, 
'  that  no  wares,  fruits,  herbs,  or  goods  of  any  sort,  be  exposed  to  sale, 
or  cried  about  the  street*,  upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  goods.  That 
no  person  without  causn  shall  travel,  or  carry  a  burden,  or  do  any 
worldly  labour,  upon  penalty  of  ten  shillings  for  the  traveller,  and  five 
fihillings  for  every  burden.*  That  no  person  shall,  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
use,  or  be  present  at,  any  wrestling,  shooting,  fowling,  ringing  of  bol la 
for  pleasure,  markets,  wakes,  church-ales,  dancing,  games,  or  sports 
whatsoever,  upon  penalty  of  five  shillings  to  every  one  above  fourteen 
yeara  of  age.  And  if  children  are  found  offending  in  the  premises, 
their  parents  or  guardians  to  forfeit  twelvepence  for  every  offence. 
That  all  May-pok's  bo  pulled  down,  and  none  others  erected.  That 
if  the  several  fines  above  mentioned  cannot  be  levied,  the  ofTendinj 
party  shall  be  set  in  the  stocks  for  the  space  of  three  hours.  Tha 
the  King's  Declaration  cuncoruing  lawful  sports  on  the  Lurd's  Day  be 
called  in,  supprcsst'd,  and  burnt.  This  ordinance  shall  not  extend  to 
prohibit  dressing  meat  in  private  families,  or  selling  victuals  in  a 
moderate  way  in  inns  or  victualling-hoiises,  for  the  use  of  such  who 
cannot  otherwise  be  provided  for;  nor  to  the  crying  of  milk  before 
nine  iu  the  morning,  or  aft«r  four  iu  the  afioruoon.'f  "J 

Once  more  : — "  Among  the  ordinances  that  passed  this  year  (1647) 
for  refomiation  of  the  Church,  none  occasioned  so  much  noise  and  dis- 
turbance as  that  of  June  8,  for  abolishing  the  ob,<ervatiou  of  saints' 
daj's,  and  the  three  grand  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide.    The  onlinanco  says, 

"  '  Forasmuch  as  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  Christ,  Easter,  Whit- 
suntide, and  other  festivals,  cniumonly  called  holy-days,  have  been 
heretofore  superstitiously  used  and  observed  ;  be  it  ordained,  that  the 
said  feasts,  and  all  other  festivals,  commonly  called  holy-days,  be  no 
longer  observed  aa  festivals ;  any  law,  statute,  custom,  constitution, 
or  canon,  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

" '  And  that  there  may  be  a  convenient  time  allotted  for  scholars, 
apprentices,  and  other  servants,  for  their  recreation,  be  it  ordained, 
that  all  scholars,  apprentices,  and  other  servants,  shall,  with  the  leave 
of  their  nnisters,  have  such  convenient  roiisouablo  recreation,  and  re- 
laxation from  labour,  every  second  Tuesday  in  the  mouth  throu;;hout 
the  year,  as  formerly  they  used  to  have  upon  the  feslivab  ;  aud  mas- 
ters of  scholai-s,  apprentices,  and  servants,  shall  grant  to  them  respec- 
tively such  time  for  their  recreation,  on  the  aforesaid  second  Tuosdaj 
in  the  uionth,  as  they  may  conveniently  spare  from  their  cxtraordtuanr' 
necessary  service  and  occasions;  and  if  any  difference  arise  between 
masters  and  servants  concerning  the  liberty  hereby  granted,  the  next 
justice  of  peace  shall  reconcile  it.'§ 

"The  King  was  highly  displeased  with  this  ordinance  ;  and  there- 
fore, while  the  affair  was  under  dobat*,  he  put  thisi  query  to  the  Par- 

•  "  '  And  for  every  oScnce  in  dulng  any  worldly  labour  or  work.' — Ed." 
t   '•  Scobel's  Collect,  p.  (i8.'  J   Ne»l,  irol.  ii(.,  p.  139. 

"Scobcl,  p.  128.' 
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liameat  Commissiouersat  Holmliy  House,  April  23,  1G47.  '  I  desiro 
to  bo  resolved  of  this  question,  Why  the  new  reibruiers  discharge  the 
keeping  of  Eafiter  ?  My  reason  for  this  query  is,  1  conceive  the 
celebration  of  this  feast  was  inatitutpd  by  the  same  authority  which 
changed  the  Jewish  Sabbath  itito  tlie  Lord's  Day  or  Sunday,  for  it 
will  not  be  found  in  Scripture  whoro  Saturday  is  discharged  to  bo 
kept,  or  turned  iuto  the  Suuday  ;  wherefore  it  must  be  the  Church's 
authority  that  changed  the  one  and  instituted  the  other  ;  therefore 
tny  opinion  is,  that  tlioso  who  will  not  keep  this  fea,st  may  as  well  re- 
turn to  the  observation  of  Saturday,  and  refuse  the  weekly  Sunday. 
When  anybody  can  sht'w  me  that  heroin  I  am  in  an  error,  1  shall  not 
be  ashamed  to  confess  and  amend  it ;  till  when  yoa  know  my  rain<l.* 

C.  K.' 

"  Sir  James  Harrington  prosonted  his  Majesty  with  an  answer  to 
this  query,  in  which  he  denies  that  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  was 
from  the  authority  of  the  Clnirch,  but  derives  it  from  the  authority 
and  example  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  in  the  New  Testament ; 
he  admits,  that  if  there  was  the  like  mention  of  the  obsei-vation  of 
Easter,  it  woubl  be  of  divine  or  apostolical  authority  ;  but  as  the  case 
stands,  he  apprehends  with  great  reason,  tliat  the  observation  of  the 
Christian  Sabliatb,  and  of  Easter,  stands  upon  a  very  diiferent  foot.''| 

Whether  Sir  James  Harrington  and  the  Westminster  Divines  had 
the  "'  great  reason"  which  Neal  thinks  they  possessed  for  believing 
that  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Sabbath  was  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  made  applicable  to  Sunday  in  place  of  Saturday,  and  with 
this  alteration  laid  upon  the  Gentiles,  is  a  question  wliich  has  already 
several  times  attracted  our  notice,  and  will  be  farther  cODsidored  with 
all  due  attention  in  Note  li. 

The  progress  of  legislation  in  England  concerning  the  ijord's  Day, 
subscqitently  to  the  Act  1  Ch.  I.  c.  1,  and  besides  the  abovo-men- 
tioned  ordinances  of  the  Puritans,  hiis  boon  as  follows  : — 

"  The  3  Cb.  I.  c.  1,  enacts  that  no  carrier,  with  any  horse  or 
horses,  nor  waggonnian,  carman,  wainman,  nor  drovers,  shall  travel 
on  the  Loid's  Bay,  under  a  penalty  of  2Qs.,  and  prohibits  bulchers 
from  killing  on  that  day.  But  the  most  important  statute  on  the 
subject  is  29  Ch.  II.  e.  7,  which  ouacts  (sect.  1)  that  no  tradesman, 
artiDcer,  workuiati,  labourer,  or  other  person  itvliatsoever,  sliall  do  or 
exoreiao  any  worldly  labour,  or  business,  or  work  of  their  ordiuary 
callings  on  the  Lord's  Day  (works  of  necessity  and  cbai'ity  only  ex- 
cepted) ;  and  it  prohibits  the  sale  and  hawking  of  wares  and  goods. 
Sect.  2  prohibits  drovei's,  horse-coursers,  waggoners,  butchers,  hig- 
glers, and  their  servants,  from  travelling,  and  the  use  of  boats,  wher- 
ries, lightei"a,  or  barges,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions.  J3y  sect. 
3,  the  dressing  of  meat  in  families,  the  dressing  and  selling  it  in  iuns, 
cookshops,  or  victualling-houses,  and  crying  milk  before  nine  and 
after  four,  are  excepted  from  tho  operation  of  the  Act.  Ey  sect.  6, 
persons  are  prohibited  fi-om  serving  or  executing  any  process,  warrant, 
&c.  (except  in  casus  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace)  ou  tho 
Lord's  Day ;  the  service,  &c.  is  made  void,  and  the  person  serving  it 
is  Diado  liable  to  damages,  as  if  he  had  acted  without  any  writ,  &c. 


•  "  Kelig.  Car.,  p.  370." 


t  Neal,  vol.  iii„  pp.  355-357. 
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"  By  tbp  10  and  11  Wm.  111.  c.  2-J,  mackerel  are  permitted  to  bo 
sold  before  and  after  diviue  service  on  Sundays,  and  forty  watermen 
are  allowed  to  ply  between  Vauxhall  and  Limehouse.  The  21  Goo. 
III.  c.  49,  enacts  that  no  house,  &c.  shall  be  open  for  any  public  ca- 
tertainmoiit  oY  amusement,  or  for  publicly  debating  oa  aiiy  subject  on 
Sundays. 

"  The  7  and  8  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  repeals  that  part  of  21)  Ch.  II. 
which  relates  to  travelling  by  water.  By  34  Geo.  III.  c.  61,  baker* 
are  enabled,  between  nine  and  one  o'clock  on  Sundays,  to  bake  for 

tersons  things  which  are  brouj^ht  to  their  ovens.  By  1  and  2  Wni, 
V.  c.  22,  drivers  of  hackney  carriages  m.iy  ply,  and  are  compellable 
to  drive  on  Sundays.  The  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  VJ,  empowers  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  or  two  justices,  to  regulate  the  route  of  stage-carriages, 
cattle,  Ac,  on  Sundays.  These  two  statutes  relate  to  Loudon  only. 
The  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  31,  provides  that  the  election  of  corporate 
officers,  &c.,  required  to  be  held  ou  any  particular  day,  shall  take 
place  on  Saturdays  or  Mondays,  when  the  day  specified  in  the  Act 
happens  to  be  a  Sunday."* 

Dr  Cook  observes,  that  "  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  gave  a  new 
and  a  most  unfortunate  direction  to  the  state  of  religious  sentiment; 
for,  in  the  ardour  of  loyalty  which  then  was  displayed,  what  was  moet 
cstimablt;  in  those  by  whom  the  monarchy  had  been  overthrown,  was, 
from  the  influence  of  association,  viewed  with  antipathy.  The  cour- 
tiers, with  all  whu  adhered  to  them,  or  who  were  influenced  by  their 
example,  in  a  particular  manner,  departed  from  tho  rigid  and  austere 
maxims  which  the  Puritans  had  professed,  and  which,  uo  doubt,  bad 
often  been  employed  to  cover  the  most  interested  and  insatiable  amr 
bition.  lu  Scotland,  however,  the  persecution  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  the  introduction  of  Episcopju-y,  were 
80  revolting,  and  exhibited  such  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  freedom 
and  peace  which,  under  tho  government  of  Cromwell,  bad  been  en- 
juyeil,  that  they  more  llriuly  attached  the  great  part  of  the  community 
to  all  the  opinions  of  the  venerable  men  against  whom  the  fury  of  an 
unprincipled  and  arbitrary  sovereign  was  directed.  At  the  Revolu- 
tion, Presbytery  being  restored,  there  came  with  it  those  sentiments 

•  Ponny  I'yclopBtdia,  vol.  xxlii.,  p.  293  ;  art.  Sunday.  A  fuller  autninarjof 
these  nnd  sonio  legs  important  statutes  will  be  found  in  the  Keport  of  Sir 
Andrew  Agnow's  Committee  on  Sabbath  Ubtcrvance,  p.  291,  App.,  No.  1.— 
1  obMrve  that  the  20th  Ch.  II.,  c.  7,  not  only  prohibits  labour,  but  enacts  that 
"■11  peraona  ahall  on  every  liord's  Day  apply  themselves  to  the  observiition  of  tho 
■Aine,  by  exereiiiny  tkemttlvti  thereon  in  the  dutiei  of  yiety  and  trtie  reliffum,  pub- 
liely  and  privately."  By  9th  Oeo.  IV.,  c.  61 ,  §  1 7,  keepers  of  inn*,  ale-houaea,  mi4 
▼ictualling  houaea,  are  prohibited  to  keep  open  house  uxrept  for  the  recepttoo'' 
of  travellers,  and  to  permit  any  beer  or  oDter  cxci»eablo  liquor  to  be  conveyed 
fVoui  their  preraiies  during  the  usual  hours  of  the  nioruin^  and  afternoon  divine 
service  in  the  church  or  chnpi'l  of  the  parith  or  place.  Ttie  1st  Will.  IV.,  c,  64, 
enacts  that  no  person  licensed  to  sell  beer  by  retail  under  that  Act  shitll  sell  or 
suffer  It  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises  between  10  and  1,  or  between  3  and  6 
o'clock  on  any  Sunday,  fJood  Friday,  (.'hrt9lnia»-dity,  or  day  of  public  fast  or 
thunksglviog.  By  Ist  and  2d  Will.  IV.,  c.  32,  to  kill  or  take  game  on  a  Sunday 
or  Chriatmas-day,  U  made  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5.  ' 

The  Acts  pasaed  after  29ch  Ch.  II.  are  police*regulations  rather  than  laws  ' 
profstting  to  be  for  the  advancement  of  piety  and  true  religion. 


of  the  Lonrs  Day  which  tlio  orijjinal  fouuders  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  had  adopted.  Aceoi-dingly,  at  th«  conclusion  of  the  seven- 
teenth, and  tlirougli  a  great  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  first 
day  of  the  week  was  a  day  of  extreme  niorti&catiou  and  aelf-denial ; 
there  waa  a  seriousness,  or,  rather,  a  gloomy  gravity,  cast  over  every 
religious  family  ;  all  innocent  recreation  was  proscribed  ;  almost  every 
domestic  enijdoyment  wjis  BUspendBd ;  and  forgetting  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  kcjep  the  mind  long  fixed  u|>on  the  suldime  tenets  of  religion, 
the  strictest  often  experienced  that  what  shouUl  have  Inseu  the  most 
di'lightful  exercise,  degenerated  into  weariness  and  languor,  and  even 
sometimes  involuntary  disgust.  These  practices,  however,  gradually 
yielded  to  more  enlarged  ami  juster  notions  both  of  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  l^ahbath  and  td'the  nature  of  man;  and  whilst  the  heart 
was  moved  with  the  sublime  discoveries  and  the  ennobling  and  blessed 
doctrines  of  tlio  Gospel,  there  ceased  to  be  any  aversion  to  that  degree 
of  social  intercourse,  and  that  degree  of  relaxation,  by  which  the 
efiBcacy  of  the  Sabbath  was,  in  fact,  greatly  increased. 

''  Of  the  profanation  of  tiiis  holy  day,  at  all  times  too  common,  it 
does  not  fall  within  the  purpose  of  my  work  to  treat,  because  that  is 
little  connected  with  any  opinion  respecting  it :  but  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  many  most  sincerely 

ligi(tus  pei-soBS  throughout  Britain  to  revive  Jewish  notions,  and  to 
istiuguish  the  Ijord's  Day  by  tlie  almost  exclusive  epithet  of  the 
Sabbath.  Nevertheless,  the  general  impression  seema  to  bo  against 
the  obligation  of  that  complete  rest,  and  that  strict  observance,  which 
would  assuredly  be  binding  if  the  Fourth  Commandment  remained 
in  all  its  force."* 

Dr  Cook's  work  was  published  in  1822,  and  the  tendency  which  he 
remarks,  in  many  religious  peraons  throughout  Britain,  to  revive 
Ji-wish  notions  about  the  Sabbath,  has  ever  since  continued  to  increase. 
It  took  its  rise  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  atrocities  and  follies  of  the 
French  Rovolutiou,  and  especially  the  abolition,  for  a  time,  of  the 
hebdomadal  festival  of  Christians,  gave  an  impulse  in  this  country  to 
unwonted  strictness  in  the  observance  of  religious  ordinances,  and 
stimulated  the  clergy  to  iuculcate  zealously  both  the  duty  of  keeping 
holy  the  Sabbath  and  (hat  of  giving  ready  obedience  to  the  civil 
power.  This  occasion  it  was  which  drew  forth,  among  many  others, 
the  three  sermons  of  Bishop  Horsh-y,  quoted  in  a  former  page  ;! 
and,  whatever  may  bo  thought  of  the  theological  basis  on  which  he 

*  Cook's  GpD(>ral  and  IlUtorical  View  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  317-319. 

t  See  p.  120, — Horsley'g  docti-ine  la,  tbnt  the  Fourth  Commaudraent  was  am 
exclusively  Jewish  law,  but  that  the  Sabbath  having  beeu  instituted  at  the  crea- 
tion, and  observed  by  the  j>atriarcha,  it  ought  to  be  kept  by  ui  in  obedience  to 
the  primasval  law,  in  ao  far  a«  one  i/ay  in  itveit  \»  C4>itcerned,  but  u|>on  thejlru 
dny  of  the  week  iu  memory  of  our  Lurd'a  re«urrL><-tion.  A»  to  the  nltcration  of 
the  day,  he  venture*  only  to  alllrra  that  "  it  teem*  to  liave  been  niude  by  the 
authority  of  the  apostles  ;"  but  he  immediately  aUd«,  with  a  degree  of  boldtieaa 
all  the  more  striking  from  the  tiiodusty  of  the  preceding  uverwunt,  that  from 
the  time  of  Christ's  second  appearand'  to  his  apostle*  after  the  resurrt'ction,  "  the 
Sunday  was  the  constant  Sabbnth  of  the  {irimitive  l"hui-ch," — (AVrtn.  xxiii.) 
I  do  not  class  Bishop  HorsU-y  >imong  the  Sabbatarians  (as  that  word  is  generally 
understood),  because  ihei/  build  their  so-called  "  Bcripttirnl  Sabbath''  upon  llie 
Fourth  Commandment,  which  Ac  rejects  ;  and  bec«u<ie,  white  t^ny  conceive  it  to 
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there  founds  the  duty  of  obsorviiicj  tlie  Lord's  Day,  it  will  not  be  de* 
niod  by  any  one  who  viiluo«,  as  highly  as  I  do,  the  wcokly  day  of  rest^ 
tliat  the  extent  of  novdloss  and  systematic  travelling  by  the  upper 
orders,  and  transport  of  goods  bj  the  loner,  on  Sundays — which  h© 
descrihes  with  so  much  animation — was  an  evil  that  rpquired  to  bo 
checked.*     At  the  same  epoch,  and  from  the  operation  of  the  same 


be  thi>  duty  of  ChrutUni  to  employ  themselves  in  raligious  exerdsM  the  wholo 
day  if  |iossibio,  Af  tliinka  U  enough  that  "  the  same  proporlioa  of  the  Sabbath, 
oo  the  whole,  should  be  devoted  to  religious  exerciaeH,  public  and  private,  a* 
every  luan  would  spund  of  any  other  dny  in  bin  ordinary  buslnesa.'' 

*  See  Sermon  xxist.  The  panaage  may  b«  found  also  in  lvnox''ii  Family  Lec- 
tures, p.  308,  and  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  is.,  p.  35. — Of  Blehop  Porteus'a 
exertions  at  this  time  to  promote  the  observance  of  i^unday,  an  account  is  given 
in  his  Life  by  Hodgson,  pp.  189,  ft  »tq.,  where  it  appears  that  although  he  dia- 
approved  of  public  diversions,  and  pi-ofessional  concerts  in  private  houses,  hfj 
by  no  means  advocated  a  puritanical  or  phnrisaicnl  observance  of  the  day  of 
rest.  "  I  do  not  contend,"  says  he,  ■"  that  it  should  be  either  to  the  poor,  or  to 
the  rich,  or  to  any  other  human  being  whatever,  a  day  of  gloom  and  melancholy, 
a  day  of  superstitious  rigour,  a  day  of  ab»oIute  exclusion  from  all  society.  No, 
it  is  on  the  contrary  a  festival,  a  joyful  festival,  to  which  we  ought  always  to 
look  forward  with  delight,  and  enjoy  with  a  thankful  and  a  grntoful  heart.  It 
is  only  to  tlwMe  amusements,  which  jmrtake  of  the  nature  and  complexion  of 
public  divertioiu,  on  the  Lord's  Day,  that  I  object;  to  large  assembUes,  for  in- 
stance, and  large  concerts  consisting  of  hired  performers,  where  numeroni 
parties  arc  collected  together,  occasioning  a  great  concourse  of  servants  In  on« 
place,  employing  them  at  a  time  when  they  have  a  right  to  eaae  and  r«it,  andy 
producing  much  of  that  noise  and  tumult  in  the  public  streets,  which  are 
opposite  to  the  [Miaceful  tranquillity  thfit  siiould  prevail  on  that  day — a  day 
which  the  Almighty  himself  has  distinguished  with  a  peculiar  mark  of  sanctity, 
and  which  be  claiuu  a*  hU  owi*.  It  is  against  these  open  infractions  of  the 
Ijord's  Day,  that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  remonstrate.  Uat  in  hearing  sacred 
music  on  the  Sunday  evening,  confined  to  a  small  domestic  circle  of  relation* 
and  friends,  without  any  hired  perfurniers,  I  am  so  far  from  seeing  any  irapro>  i 
priety,  that  it  appears  to  me  a  relaxation  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  a  L'hri*-- 
tian  Sabbath,  perfectly  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  and  calculated 
to  raise  our  minds  to  heavenly  thoughts,  and  sublime  and  buly  contemplations." 
Sec  olso  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol,  vii.,  p.  40. 

In  1794  and  1796  two  bills  for  enforcing  the  obaenrmnce  of  the  Sabbath  were 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  without  suoceaa.     Mr  Klliot,  a  supporter 
of  the  second,  observed  "  that  in  the  present  year  the  building  of  great  edifict-s 
was  carried  on  openly,  and  in  defiance  of  decency,  on  a  Sunday.     Another  cii- 
cumstnnce  which  wos  very  offensive  in  the  eye  of  decorum  was  the  great  num- 
ber of  public  waggons  which  travelled  the  road  on  a  Sunday,     ijonie  few  years 
ago  no  such  thing  as  a  public  waggon  was  seen  on  the  road  nn  the  8abbath-day, 
whereas  nothing  was  now  more  common." — (Knight's  Pictorial  Uitt.  of  EnglaiinX 
durinn  iht  JUiijn  of  Gtori/e  III.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  SSS.J     Bishop  Watson,  in  a  letter 
Mr  AVilbcrforce,  written  in  1800,  speaks  of  the  travelling  of  waggons  and  stagttl 
ooachoB  as  *'  an  evil  which  has  increased  very  much,  if  it  has  not  entirely  sprtinj"^ 
up  in  many  places,  within  the  last  thirty  years;"  and  suggests  the  pasting 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  "  enacting  the  payment  of  a  great  additional  toll  at  eactfl 
turnpike  gate  which  should  be  passed  by  such  carriages,  between  tbe  hours  of 
nx  and  six  on  every  Sabbath-day.     The  avarice  of  commerce,  1  fear,  wouUl 
oppose  the  extension  of  such  a  law  to  mail-coaches  ;  and  the  indific>rence  of  the 
opulent  to  religious  duties,  together  with  their  fondness  fur  travelling  on  a  day 
when    they   experience  the  leaist  obstruction  on  the  road,  would  raise  a  cry 
against  it,  if  it  were  proposed  to  extend  it  to  all  coaches  and  chaises." — (Anre- 
dotei  of  ki*  own  Lift,  vol,  ii.,  p.  113.)     From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Lord's 
Day  Is  much  belter  kept  in  England  now  than  it  was  sixty  ycsrs  since. 
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and  otber  causes  (some  of  tlioin,  no  tloubt,  of  earlier  dal«),*  the  re- 
ligious education  uf  cliildreu  assumed  a  more  puritanical  cbaracter 

*  The  influence  of  Wesley,  Whitefiold,  DoddriiigB,  Lady  II  untiagdon,  am]  John 
Newton,  will  not  bo  overlotikeii  by  the  ecctt-sinatlcal  historian  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century ;    it  in  briefly  noticed   by    Mr  Tftylor,  in  his  able  Jieirotyecl  of  the  Reti- 
r/iout  Lif«  of  Etxijlanii,  chapter  v.,  aectiun  viii.     Towttrds  the  close  of  thai  cen- 
tury, the  works  of  Wtlhcrforco  and  llnunah  More  made  a  great  impresalon  on 
the  upper  and  middle  runlts,  and  the  poems  of  Cowpor  certainly  did  much  to 
deepen  it,     Tbe  writer  of  a  '■  History  of  Religion"  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  present  century,  in  Knights  I'ictorinl  f/ittary  oj  th'!  Rci'jn  uf  Ueor<}(  III., 
after  mentiuning  an  Act  poascd  in  1818,  by  which  the  sum  of  £1,000,000  was 
grunted  by  Parliaraont  "  for  building  and  promoting  the  building  of  additional 
churches  in  populous  parishes"  in  Knglond,  observes  that  "  the  favour  thus 
shewn  by  the  legisloture  to  the  Church  after  a  century  of  neglect,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  rogurtlcd  the  main   point  of  enabling  it  to  be  what  it  professed   to  bo, 
the  Church  of  the  nation,  or  of  endeavouring  to  give  on  eX{»ttn»ion  to  its  power 
of  religious  instruction  and  superintendence  in  some  proportion  to  the  rate  at 
which  the  increase  of  tbe  population  was  going  on,  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
some  change  in  the  public  feeling  toward.^  the  Uhurch  in  the  closing  years  of 
tbe  present  period.     And  that,  again,  would  imply  sotiiethiiig  of  a  change  of 
chimcter  in  the  Church,  or  clerical  body,  itself;  for  the  change  of  public  feel- 
ing would  produce  this,  if  it  had  not  been  produced  by  it : — most  probably 
there  bad  been  a  mutual  action  and  reaction  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  clergy  would 
be  acted  upon  by  the  same  causes  and  influences,  whatev  cr  they  were,  which  ope- 
rated upon  the  general  public.     llowHoever  it  had  been  brought  about,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  revolution,  to  a  coDsiderable  extent,  had  been  lately  wrought  in  the 
spirit  of  the  estahlishmeat ;  that,  whether  alarmed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  dis- 
■ent,  or  struck  with  any  other  unaccustomed  appn-hetisions  ns  to  tbe  security  of 
lt«  position,  or  merely  impressed  by  soiuething  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  times, 
and  sharing  the  common  ihoughtfulnces  and  earnestness  that  hod  succeeded  an 
age  of  universal  unbelief  and  iudiOerence,  it  had  been  for  some  lime  casting  oil' 
much  of  the  carelessness  or  seculiirity  in  wbiib  it  had  contentedly  passed  tho 
greater  part  of  tht*  preceding  century,  and  was  awakening  to  quite  a  new  sort 
of  existence.     Pcrhnp)  tbe  moat  distinct  evidence  of  this  increased  leal  and  ac- 
tivity is  afforded  by  the  progress  during  the  present  period  of  tbe  several  great 
schemes  fur  the  diflu^ion  of  religion  by  other  means  than  the  ordinary  services 
of  tbe  Church,  which  were,  eitner  exclusively  or  to  a  great  extent,  supported 
and  mftnaged  by  the  clergy  and  other  membem  of  tbe  establiabment" — (  VoL  iv., 
p.  606.) 

With  respect  to  Scotland,  Mr  Combe  says  that  while  travelling  in  the  United 
States  in  1838-39-40,  he  was  frequently  nsked  how  the  great  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  clergy  of  this  part  of  the  island,  since  the  days  of  Robertson  and 
Blair,  bad  arisen.  "  The  only  account  of  it,'~  says  he,  "  which  1  could  give  was 
one  which  I  had  received,  a  few  years  ago,  from  an  aged  friend  who  was  long 
an  '  elder'  of  one  of  the  churches  in  Edinbui'gh.  and  who  himself  had  witnessed 
tbe  alteration.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  French  Itevolution,  said  he,  the 
Scottish  clergy  were  dietinguishod  for  the  liboi-ality  of  their  religious  senti- 
ments, and  public  rumour  mentioned  the  intention  of  their  leaders  even  to  pro- 
pose a  revisal  of  the  standards  of  the  church.  The  men  of  property,  the  law- 
yers, and  distinguished  physicians,  in  general  partook  of  the  satne  spirit,  and 
the  people  would  have  followed  in  their  train  without  much  hesitation.  In  this 
state  of  the  public  mind,  the  French  Kevolutinn  broke  out ;  th<>  throne  and  the 
altar  were  overturned  in  France,  and  trampled  under  foot.  The  government 
and  owners  of  property  in  Great  Britain,  became  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
French  principles  among  their  own  people,  and  combined  to  resist  them.  Their 
great  object  was  to  rear  bulwarks  around  the  throui.',  for  tbe  protection,  through 
it,  of  their  private  interest*;  and,  viewing  the  altar  as  the  principal  pillnr  of 
tbe  State,  tliey  became  xeolous  etipporters  of  religious  institutions  and  observ- 
ances. They  patronized  the  church  and  courted  the  clergy :  *  1  then  snw,'  said 
the  elder,  '  individuals  of  great  political  influence  in  Edinburgh,  who  for  niatiy 
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than  before — the  fruits  of  which  change  were  abundantly  evident  in 
the  fallowing  generation,  and  are  at  thi»  day  ;  while  the  "  ^rinits"' 
tendencies  supposed  to  have  characterised  certain  influential  members 
of  the  British  Govenuiienl  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury may  have  sugRfstod  to  worldly  and  aspiring  spirits  among  the 
clergy,  that  evangelical  (including  sjibbatariau)  preaching  was  the 
surest  road  to  piotoi-mcnt  as  well  as  popularity  in  the  Church. — In 
Scotland,  tlio  General  Assembly,  in  May  17^4,  obtaine<l  from  Mr 
Robert  Blair,  tlien  the  Solicit^ir-General,  and  afterwards  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Session,  ao  opinion  that  the  old  statutes  for  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath-<iay  were  sutiicicnt  for  checking  its  pro- 
fanation, and  might  be  enforced  at  the  instance  of  every  pariah- 

yoart  beforo  had  never  entered  a  cbarcb  door,  oBtentatioiuly  walking  ap  the 
lligh  Street  of  Edinburgh,  with  IliUles  id  tbeir  band*,  to  attend  public  worabip  ; 
aad  they  did  not  stop  there,  but  hired  evangelical  tutor*  fur  tbeir  »ons,  and 
«vangelical  govorneflsos  for  their  duugbters,  luid  used  all  their  influence  to  in- 
duce  every  loyal  lubject  of  King  lieorge  III.  to  follow  tb«ir  example.  Tbeir 
eSorta  were  successful ;  the  same  spirit  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  community : 
a  vast  aeal  was  inst&ntaaeouslj  uvoked  and  put  inlu  aciiun,  and  serious  im- 
pressions were  commuaicated  to  the  young.  This  ardour  originated  in  worldly 
motives,  and  its  chief  object  »-as  the  security  of  property ;  but  the  children 
knew  nothing  of  the  designs  of  thtir  parents ;  they  received  the  impressions  io 
all  sincerity,  and  they  now  constitute  the  mass  of  modem  society.  I  have  lived 
to  see  some  of  these  politicnl  supporters  of  the  altar  desert  its  shrines,  and  re- 
turn to  their  habits  of  religious  indifference;  but  their  children  not  only  did 
not  full  away  from  the  principles  vrhich  had  been  instilled  into  them,  but  some- 
times nearly  broke  the  heai-te  of  their  ptrents  by  advancing  into  wild  fanaticism, 
which  the  latter  ncvi-r  conlentpLited  without  disgust.  We  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  the  re-action  after  the  irreligious  period  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  society 
must  abide  the  maturity  of  another  generation,  or  proljably  two,  before  reuoB 
will  again  exert  any  salutary  influence  over  religious  opinion  in  Scotland.'  Aa 
the  French  Revolution  had  taken  place  long  before  I  was  ca|>able  of  observing 
public  occurrences,  1  am  not  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  this  explanation  ; 
but  it  bears  strong  indications  of  truth." — (Xotfs  on  ifn  CniUd  Statu  of  XortJk 
Amtrica,  by  George  Cootbe,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  232-234.) 

liishop  Watson,  who  advocated  "  a  review  of  the  doctrine  and  of  the  discip- 
line of  the  i'hurch  of  England,  and  a  complete  purgation  of  it  from  the  dregs 
of  opery  and  the  impiety  of  Calvinism"'  (AM<-(iou$  of  Mi  own  Lif«,  vol,  i.,  ji. 
168J ;  who  thought  that  missionariea  (and  of  coarse  many  of  the  clergy  at  home), 
"instead  of  teaching  a  simple  system  of  fbristianity,  have  perplexed  their 
hearen  with  unintelligible  doctrines  not  exprefc>ly  delivered  in  Scripture,  but 
fabricated  from  the  conceits,  and  ]iaBsions,  and  prejudices  of  men''  (p.  321)  ;  and 
who  publiahed  in  1790  "  Coniilderations  on  the  Expediency  of  revising  the 
Liturgy  and  Articles  of  the  Church  of  l:lDg]and,  by  a  consistent  Protestant,''— 
mentions  that  at  about  the  time  wheji  this  pamphlet  came  out,  bo  had  "  Mme 
conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  propriety  of  commencing  a  re- 
form, by  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  for  expunging  the 
Athanasian  Creed  from  our  Liturgy;  and  we  had,  in  a  manner,  settled  to  do 
it;  bat  the  strnnge  turn  which  the  French  Revolution  took  about  that  period, 
and  the  general  abhorrence  of  all  innovations,  which  its  atrocities  excited,  in- 
duced us  to  postpone  our  design,  and  no  tit  opportunity  has  yet  offered  for  re- 
luming it,  nor  probably  will  oiTer  itself  in  my  time."— (P.  302.)  The  Bishop 
died  on  4tb  July  1816,  without  having  seen  any  symptoms  of  the  approach  of 
the  reform  which  he  desired.  On  the  subject  of  the  subscription  of  llie  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  by  clergymen  and  graduates  in  the  universities,  he  published  in 
1772,  under  the  designotion  of  "  A  Christian  Whig,''  two  Letters,  which,  like 
the  Considerations,  are  included  in  the  second  volume  of  bis  Miscellaneous 
TracU. 
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minister,  kiik-sosiion,  nr  presbytery,  or  ftnv  porson  Jiamed  by  thorn. 
Theroujum  was  issued  by  the  Assembly  an  "  Aclmonition  and  In- 
fonjiation"  rospectiiig  this  prevalent  offence,  coiitaiiiing  copies  of 
tbe  opiuion  aurl»  the  Acts,  with  instructions  to  tho  several  I'resliy- 
teriuB  of  the  ChHrcli  to  enforce  the  law  "  in  such  a  priulont  man- 
ner aa  shall  seem  best  calculated  for  checking-  the  further  profana- 
tion of  the  holy  Sabbath."*     In  a  "  Warning  and  Admonition  to  tha 

*  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  i'kotUnd,  p.  11.54  ;  Edin- 
burgh, 18-13 The  Acts  of  PBrliainent,  there  inserted,  are— 1(561,  c.  18;   1672, 

c.  2'J;  1693,  c-  40;  1095,  c.  13;  and  1701,  c.  11.  The  first  of  the»e  prohiLiU 
aalmon-fishing ;  going  of  salt-pans,  mills,  or  kilns;  hiring  of  shearers (re»p<>rs), 
carrying  of  loads,  keeping  of  markets,  or  using  any  sortit  of  mcrchandUe  on  the 
Sikbbath-dny,  under  tlie  penalty  of  £20  Acota  for  the  going  of  each  salt-pan, 
mill,  or  kiln,  £10  for  esu;b  shearer  and  salmon-fisher,  and  the  Mtbe  for  any  other 
profanation. — The  second  providef  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  against  all  aorta 
of  profaneness,  including  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day;  and  directs  how  th* 
fines  shall  be  disposed  of. — The  third  deplores  "the  profanity  and  iinmoro- 
litiea  that  so  much  at  present  abound,''  and  ratifieii  the  former  statutes.— The 
fourth  recites  that  its  immediate  predecessor  "  has  not  taken  tlie  wished  effect, 
through  tho  negligence  of  the  magistrates,  officers,  and  others  concerned  to  put 
the  same  in  oxpcution ;"  and  orders  tiiem  to  do  their  duty,  on  pain  of  liubilily 
to  a  tine  of  £  100  .Scots,  to  be  applied  for  behoof  of  the  poor  of  the  parish. — And 
the  fifth,  after  enjoining  tlie  strict  execution  of  the  former  nets  against  pro- 
fanenesK,  provides  that  in  case  any  person  shall  be  excommunicated  for  not 
answering  or  obeying  the  Church  when  sumuioued  before  them  for  profanenesa 
and  immorality,  or  be  declared  by  the  Church  contumacious,  then,  upon  appli- 
cation made  by  a  Pre«bytery,  iic,  to  the  Privy  Council,  the  matter  shall  bo  re- 
presented to  His  Majesty,  that  he  may  be  duly  informed  about  the  delinquent, 
Bs  a  person  not  fit  to  be  employed  or  continued  io  any  place  of  public  trust, 
civil  or  military. — These  and  other  Scotch  Acts  are  printed  in  tho  Iteport  of 
8Ir  Andrew  Agnew's  Committee,  p.  294. 

In  170.5  the  Geneml  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  passed  an  Act 
against  Profanation  of  the  Lord's  flay  ;  irherein,  taking  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration the  great  frequency  of  the  offence,  "  by  multicujf'sof  people  walking 
idly  upon  the  streets  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  Pier  and  Shore  of  Leith,  in  St 
Ann's  Yards,  and  the  Queen's  Park,  and  in  divers  places  of  the  We^t  Kirk 
parish,  and  on  the  Links  of  Lcith,  and  other  places,  especially  about  Edinburgh, 
and  thot  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  many  whereof  are  strangers;  .  .  .  anU  btiHj/ 
d*«pty  §cn»ibk  of  tht  oreal  Jithonour  don«  to  the  hoiy  Gotl,  anti  of  tht  optn  ton- 
tempt  of  Ood  and  man,  mani/aled  by  gu«K  htavtu-dnriny  profaneneu,  to  the  ex' 
po'inif  of  the  nation  to  the  heauiett  judifmenlt ;  tberofure  they  do,  it]  the  fcur  of 
God,  earnestly  exhort  all  the  reverend  brethren,  &c.,  to  contribute  their  utmost 
endeavours,  in  their  stations,  for  sn\ipTe»s\ng  *uch  tjron  profiinaiian  of  the  Lord'i 
Day,  by  a  vigorous  and  impartial,  yet  prudent  exercise  of  the  di&cipliiiD  of  the 
Church,  and  by  holding  hand  to  ibe  execution  of  the  laudable  lau  s  of  the  nation 
against  the  guilty,  in  such  way  and  manner  us  ia  allowed  and  required  by  law  : 
And  beeauie  the  concurrence  and  anittance  of  the  civil  go  vfrnm-'nt  will  be  abtoluttly 
neeeuary  for  the  better  eurbinij  and  reilruining  thit  crying  em,  the  Uenoral  As- 
aembly  do  hereby  appoint  their  Commission  to  be  nominated  by  them  to  addresa 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord*  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  that  their 
Lordships  may  be  pleased  to  give  such  orders,  and  take  such  courses  for  re- 
straining  those  abuses,  as  they,  in  their  wisdom,  shall  judge  most  efTectunl." — 
(^cf*  of  the  Afftmbljf,  p.  387.) 

Waa  ever  a  more  arrogant  and  intolerant  spirit  displayed  by  the  clergy  of 
any  age  or  country?  These  men  called  tbenmelves  Proieiitanls,  and  thereby 
asserted  the  right  of  every  Chriittian  to  interpret  the  Bible  for  htinsi'lf,  anil  Uj 
act  according  to  his  interpretation,  so  long  IIS  he  abstained  from  injuriii;^  h'l* 
feUow^eitiiens,  But  if  he  could  find  in  the  Scriptures  nothing  that  prubihtted 
him  to  taka  a  walk  on  Leith  Pier  or  in  the  Queen's  Park  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
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People  of  Scofliin*!,  liy  the  Commission  uf  tho  Goiierftl  AsseniMy,  mot 
at  Minim rgli,  March  I,  1798,"  the  co-operation  of  the  people  with 
the  British  f-fovontmout  in  tarrying:  on  the  war  with  France  is  power- 
fully 8oltcito«l,  on  tlio  ground,  among  many  othni's,  Uiiit  the  French 
"  have  eflared  from  their  calendar  that  day  upon  whii-h  Christians  have, 
from  tho  beginning,  celebrated  the  reBurrettion  of  the  Lord  Jeaua ; 
and  they  are  endeavouring  to  obliterate  every  memorial  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion/'*  Shortly  afterwards,  the  "  evangelical"  phase  of 
Chriatianity  was  ahly  and  zoaloiisly  re<'ommenfIe<l  to  the  people  of 
Scotland  by  Dr  Chalmers,  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  Dr  Andrew  Thom- 
son, and  others  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity;  whose  adfierents  at 
length,  about  twenty  yeai-s  ago,  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  Church, 
where,  till  the  Disruption  in  1843,  they  bore  rule  in  the  C4ene- 
ral  Assembly. f  In  1834  was  issued  by  the  Assembly  a  "  Pastoral 
Admonition  on  tho  Sanctification  of  the  Sabbath,"  to  be  read  from 
every  pulpit ;  inculcating  respect  for  '*  that  holy  cummaudmenl  which 

«Tid  promenaded  there  accordingly  for  the  benefit  of  liii  health  Bnd  the  refresh- 
ment of  his  spirits,  straiglitwny  these  lovers  of  Ohrl*tin.n  liberty  »ro  up  ia  k.rm5, 
dcnouiiciiig  him  aa  one  guilty  of"  ht'aven-daring  profaneneM, "  for  which  not 
only  is  the  diticipUne  of  tho  Church  to  l>e  emiijoyt'd  against  him,  to  tho  detri- 
tnont  of  bis  comfort  and  reputation,  but  "  the  concurrence  and  ossiatanre  of  the 
civil  governmont"  i»  to  be  earnestly  aought,,  "  for  the  better  curbing  and  rv 
ttraining  this  crying  sin  !'' 

*  Acta  of  tho  General  Assembly,  p.  1169. 

t  lu  naming  these  three  eminent  clergymen,  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  that 
thoy  would  have  gone  along  with  the  Siibbatarian§  of  Sir  Andrew  Agncw's  school 
in  all  their  measures.  Dr  Chalmers  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  very  zealous 
in  the  cause ;  and  if  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  and  Dr  Thomson  hod  still  been  nt  the 
helm,  it  is  likely,  from  their  practical  sense,  that  they  would  have  tried  to 
check  the  extravagances  of  which  our  present  Sabbatarians  have  been  goUty. 
r  have  reason  to  believe  that  8ir  IJenry's  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Lord's  Day  should  be  devoted  to  religious  exercises,  wos  not  more  I'uritonical 
than  that  of  Bishop  Porteus.  Of  religious  liberty,  ho  was  a  consistent  and 
most  intelligent  sujiporter ;  nor  did  he  ever  stoop  to  the  too  prevalent  vice 
of  making  religion  subHcrvient  to  the  aggrandisement  of  tho  clergy.  "  Uii 
religion,"  says  a  writer  ia  the  Edinhnrgh  Rtvicvi,  "as  it  was  that  of  reason 
and  freedom,  was  most  abhorrent  to  nil  bigotry  and  all  intolerance.  Strong  as 
his  feelings  were  on  sacred  subjects,  nothing  ever  revolted  him  that  came  in 
the  shaj>e  of  argument,  and  seemed  to  have  truth  for  its  object.  Universal 
toleration  was  his  principle ;  or  if  he  would  not  so  announce  it,  it  was  only  be- 
cause the  term  seemed  to  describe  as  a  boon  what  was  indeed  an  impi-cscriptible 
right.  Civil  disabilities  for  religious  creeds — tests  for  worldly  offices,  taken 
from  declarotions  of  fnilh — he  rejected  with  indignation,  as  thu  highest  in- 
justice towards  men,  nnd  as  the  worst  degradation  of  religion.  But  to  prosti- 
tute tho  most  awful  mysteries  of  our  faith,  by  making  them  the  passport  to  the 
basest  temporalities,  he  regarded  with  abhorrence  as  profane  and  impious,  In 
all  matters  uivil  and  religious,  liberty  found  him  her  steady,  undaunted,  un- 
compromistng  choirpion.  iiis  seal  was  tempered  by  sound  practical  informu* 
lion,  admifttble  dintretion,  great  knowledge  both  of  roan  and  of  men  ;  nor  did 
his  convcrsnnpy  with  the  things  of  another  world  prevent  him  fnim  bearing  his 
pnrt  in  administering  the  affairs  of  this,  as  far  an  his  duty  to  God  and  man  justi- 
fied or  required  his  exertions.'' — (£<Iin.  Hev.,  vol,  xlvii.,  p.  247 .)  0  ei  «c  omnM  / 
During  the  entire  course  of  my  boyhood  I  enjoyed  the  advantage  and  pleasure 
of  listening  to  the  pulpit-ministrations  of  this  vonej-able  man  ;  and  many  years 
afterwards  it  was  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  he  had  dedicated  to  Bishop 
Wntson,  in  1812,  a  sermon  then  preached  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
Edinburgh  Lancasterion  School.     See  Watson's  Antcdottu,  vol.  li.,  p.  427. 
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*  ^ma  Brat  proroulgatod  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  wore  finiali- 
eil,  'and  Ood  bk'sscd  the  seventh  day  and  saiiettfied  it;'  and  which 
will  continue  to  be  binding  on  all  the  geueratioas  of  men  till  tho 
heavens  and  t\w  earth  shiiil  pass  away.''  The  people  were  solemnly 
entreated  "  to  bear  iu  inhiil  that  this  precept  rests  on  an  authority 
not  to  he  challens^od  or  exphiined  away  hy  hninaa  reason  ;"  and 
reminded  "  that  all  violations  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  are  ut- 
terly jnconsutiaDt  with  the  principles  of  the  doetrino  ol*  Christ,  which 
you  are  boand  to  ailunt,  and  with  the  example  of  Christ,  which  it  is 
your  highest  honour  and  interest  to  tollow."  "  With  deep  concern," 
say  the  Assembly,  "  we  have  learned,  that  iu  various  parts  of  the 
country  there  has  been,  tor  a  number  of  years  pa^t,  a  great  increase 
of  unnecessary  travelling  on  the  Lord's  Day,  both  for  purposes  of 
buoinesd  and  atausemeut ;  that  shops  have  been  kept  open  on  that  day 
for  the  sale  of  provisions  and  other  articles  of  tralSic ;  that  innltltudos, 
fwgdful  of  Ifieir  mvst  sacred  duttcs  and  tlteir  immortal  interatts,  have  be-^ 
come  aceiiftomed  to  wander  is  tub  fiblds,  to  tr^civ&st  scenes  of 
BKCBBATJOK,  Of  to  SDeud  their  time  in  riot  and  ilrnnkcnness,  and  other 
immoralities.  .  .  .  An  the  Lord  God  tins  aitpruprialcd  Uie  Sabbalh  lo  liim^ 
«*//",  it  w  an  imi)ious  tncroachincnt  on  his  inalienabh  prerogative  to  attempt 
to  cmvert  it  eitlter  into  a  day  of  Inmness  or  a  day  of  idknfM  and  pasting. 
.  .  .  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  wo  wouhl  persuade  and  adjure 
the  hardened,  by  all  that  is  bitter  in  remorse,  by  al!  that  is  intoler- 
able in  an  awakened  and  unptiritied  conscience,  by  all  that  is  fearful 
on  the  deathbed  of  impeuitencBj  by  all  that  is  scorching  in  the  frown 
of  an  unreconciled  Judge,  by  atl  that  is  repulsive  in  the  fellowship  of 
accurs«^d  spirit*,  hy  all  that  is  woefully  agonising  in  tlte  gnawing  of 
tho  worm  that  dieth  not,  and  in  the  fire  that  is  not  tjucnched,  to 
awaken  from  the  dream  of  guilty  inat^nsibility,  and  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  to  the  hope  sot  before  them  in  the  Gospel."*  The 
fervour  with  which  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  are  here  displayed  to  im- 
penitent tSabhath-breakers,  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  t<j  that  of  any 
product  of  the  lurid  imagiuatiou  of  Dr  Candlish. 

But  the  most  notable  part  of  the  recent  history  of  Sabbatarianism 

*  Acts  of  the  General  Ansenibly,  pp.  1163-5. — Whether  the  following  re- 
mark of  I>r  JortiD  may  justly  b«  applied  to  the  authors  and  publiabera  of  this 
addreM  1  ihall  not  take  it  upon  me  to  say  : — "  Perhaps  no  cue  thing  has  dono 
more  diaservire  to  Chrintianity,  than  the  unskiiftdoess  and  funtilteism  of  aonio 
of  its  defenders;  who  trumplo  under  foot,  and  set  at  defiance,  Reason,  Gram- 
mar, hogic,  Language, Criticism,  nnd  ('hristian  Antiquity." — {Work*,  vol,  xiii., 
p.  515.)  A  writer  in  the  Edinf-unjU  licviav  obeervce,  that  "  there  is  no  end  of 
Aiibstnntial  causes  that  have  been  sacrificed  through  the  opposite  iujudiciousnesa 
of  partisans,  both  in  attempting  to  include  within  their  limits  a  wider  space  than 
their  forces  could  defend,  and  by  taking  up  fj«titioni  tohich  lA«y  eonld  never  rightly 
K<iiV4  beta  called  upon  to  defend  at  all.  Meantime,  unsound  arguments  excit? 
snspieion  as  much  almost  a»  unfair  ones.  What  Faley  says  of  pious  frauds  and  the 
detection  of  iheia,  is  true,  in  the  next  degree,  of  pious /tiUaciVij  .• — •'  (.'hristianlty 
has  8uflercd  more  injury  from  this  cause,  than  from  all  other  causes  put  together.' 
Wo  have  almost  always  found  it  to  be  the  case  with  persons  whom  we  have 
talked  with,  that  they  have  been  much  less  erobarrossed  by  tho  logic  of  itsene* 
mies,  than  by  the  illogicalncss  and  nareasonablencss  of  its  friends." — <Vol.  60, 
p.  288.)  Think  of  tho  Ueneml  Assembly  bidding  us  follow  Christ's  example, 
and  yet  threatening  ns  with  hell -fire  if  we  do  mi  by  walking  in  the  fields  on 
tiiundoy  t 
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it  the  agitation  by  Sir  Audrew  Aguew  aud  bia  adherents,  which  com- 
menced about  twenty-five  yeara  ago,  and  led  to  the  appointment,  in 
1832,  of  a  Select  Cominitteo  of  the  House  of  Commons  (of  which  Sir 
Andrew  was  chairuian),  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into,  and  furniab- 
ing  suggestions  concerning,  the  sulyect  of  Sabbath-obsorvauce,  w)  far 
as  the  legislature  might  be  supposed  to  have  any  concern  with  it. 
Their  Report,  which  was  ordered  on  6th  August  1832  to  be  printeil, 
contains  a  great  body  of  interesting  matter,  of  which,  as  the  reader 
has  seeUf  considerable  use  hjw  been  mjwle  in  the  present  volume.  The 
committee  "  regret  to  bo  under  the  necessity  of  stating,  that  the  evi- 
dence which  has  been  submitted  to  them  exhibits  a  systematic  and 
widely-spread  violation  of  the  Lord's  Day,  nhich,  in  their  judgment, 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people, 
and  which  is  calculated  to  bring  down  upon  the  country  the  Divine 
displeasure.''*  Trading  and  marketing  on  Sunday  morning  ia  de- 
plored as  a  prevailiug  evil  in  some  districts,  to  be  remedied  by  pay- 
ing the  wages  of  workmen  earlier  than  on  Saturday  evening.  The 
overworking  of  jourueyuiea  bakers  is  most  properly  adverted  to  as 
loudly  requiring  abateuiont;  and  the  more  difficult  subjects  of  public- 
boases  and  Sunday  travelling  arc  recommended  to  attention.  The 
"  demoralisation"  (in  the  Sabbatarian  sense  of  the  term)f  consequent 
upon  the  arrival  of  uumbers  «f  people  at  Graveseud  and  Richmond, 
is  lamented  ;  and,  on  the  whole  matter,  they  are  led  to  recomniend  an 
amendment  of  the  law,  especially  in  respect  to  the  iuci-ease  of  penalties 
for  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  Day  by  '*  the  e.\erci80  of  any  worldly 
labour,  business,  or  ordinary  calling."  They  expect,  however,  loss 
good  from  Jaws  as  such,  than  from  "the  moral  support  which  these  would 
receive  as  well  from  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Church,  its  clergy, 
and  ministers  of  all  dunominatious,  as  from  the  example  of  the  upper 
classes,  the  magistracy,  and  all  respectable  heads  of  families,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  from  the  increasing  conviction  of  all  classes,  derived 
from  experience,  of  the  value  of  the  Day  of  Rest  to  themselves.''^ 
In  this  expectation  I  agree  with  tliein  more  unreservedly  than  in 
what  they  next  lay  down,  namely,  that  "  (he  crpress  commandment  of 
the  Almiijhtjf  affords  the  plain  and  uiidouhted  rttk  for  man^s  obedience  in 
this  as  in  all  other  thin/is:  and  the  only  question  therefore  is,  in  what 
particular  cases  should  the  sanctions  and  penalties  of  human  laivs  be 
added  to  further  and  enforce  this  obedience  to  the  Divine  command- 
ment ;  a  question  which  should  be  approached  with  much  seriousness 
of  mind,  when  tlu  ohliijaiion  of  Ujjislatovs  to  promote,  by  all  suitable  meaiu, 
the  ijlary  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  thoae  committed  to  their  charge, 
is  duly  weighed. "§  Here  it  is  assumed  that  an  "  express  command- 
ment of  the  Almighty,"  enjoining  the  sanctification  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  by  resting  from  all  manuer  of  work  and  recreation,  has  been 
promulgated  by  Divine  authority  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  ought  therefore  to  obey  it;  whereas,  as  I  have  endea- 
voured to  shew,  no  such  promulgation  can  be  proved  to  have  taken 
plftce — and  whether  or  not  my  attempt  has  been  successful,  at  all 
events  a  Divine  law  cannot,  in  the  divided  slate  of  opinion  among 


*  Report,  5  3,  p.  S. 
I   Hejiort,  S  28,  p.  9. 


t   S««  ant*,  p.  2'27. 
S  R<>[vort,  §  S9,  p.  9. 
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the  learned  respectin;^  it,  be  mo'Icstly  assumed  as  «  ground  for  legis- 
lative measuros.  The  Committee  further  express  tho  J uilaiual  notion, 
now  generally  exiilydoil  amouj;  all  educated  thinkers  but  the  Puritans, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ki/islaturc  to  promote  "  the  glory  of  God,** 
as  well  as  "  the  happiness  of  those  committed  to  their  charge."  The 
duty  of  gtoritjing  Cto<1,  however,  is  laid  by  the  Christian  law  upon  in- 
dividaah  alone  ;  and  most  British  lefjislatora  are  noir,  I  believe,  pretty 
well  convinced  that  by  restricting  their  atteution  to  the  skilful  pei'form- 
ancc  of  their  proper  duties— that  is  to  say,  to  the  business  of  securing 
aud  increasing,  by  the  nwans  mthin  their  pyovitae,  the  welfare  of  the 
people — they  contribute,  more  effectually  than  they  could  in  any  other 
way,  to  the  prvraotion  of  the  glory  of  Gitxl.  For  it  is  by  eairh  of  ns  act' 
ing  ia  his  own  sphere  according  to  thw  divine  law — anil  not  by  shewing 
our  piety,  or  promoting  that  of  others,  by  means  of  public  forms  and 
ceremonies  having  the  glory  of  God  for  their  direct  object — that  we 
are  tanght  by  Jeaus  and  his  apostles  to  glorify  our  heavenly  Father.* 


♦  See  Mivtt.  V,  16 -,  vu.21-"57;  xxi.  28-31  ;  John  liii.  35  ;  x».2l}  Hoa.  xir. 
17, 18 ;  1  Cor.  x-  31 ;  1  Joha  v.  3 ;  2  John  6. 

In  the  following  extracts,  the  Ptiritanicftl  and  philosophical  notionB  on  thii 
•abject  are  exhibited  in  eontrnst :  — 

"  The  iddt  of  the  dissentera,  that  human  Uwg  oaght  not  to  extead  to  such 
■ubjecU  [ai  religiouB  ordinances],  appears  to  me  vtrtunily  to  exalt  the  second 
table  above  the  first — the  duty  to  nuia  above  the  duty  to  Ood."- — {Letur  front 
the  Ifun.  and  Rev.  LytttitoM  JVury*  t»  Sir  A.  Agntw ;  in  Memoirs  of  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  p.  157.) 

"  The  legislator  is  himself  essentially  the  «Hft/crt  of  the  community  ;  aud 
the  jealousy  of  the  body  whose  minister  he  is,  thouj^h  it  allows,  or  even  invites, 
bis  Interforenca  to  rwtraiji  that  ferociousness  of  individual  liberty  which 
would  c-hdunger  peace  or  property,  forbids  his  excrcisiog  any  jurisdiction  iu 
eases  where  these  are  not  concerned,  or  extending  his  power  b«yond  absolute 
right,  to  moral  duties-  The  authority  delegated  to  the  lawgiver  for  the  public 
good  emanates  from  the  public  itself:  but  no  man  gives  another  a,  title  to 
regulate  his  thoughts,  or  prescribe  the  moral  virtuus  which  ho  shall  exer- 
else,"—  (Sumner's  Rteoriit  uj'  the  Ortation,  vol.  i.,  p.  208-9.     2d  ed.) 

It  is  frequently  a  nice  question,  whether  things  proposed  to  be  done  by  the 
Legislature  fall  within  its  province  or  not ;  but  the  general  rule  is  plain,  that 
whaterer  is  directly  or  indirectly  conducive  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  GovernmeDt,  unless  it  may  be  more  use- 
fully left  to  the  care  of  individuals, 

8eo  the  subject  discussed  in  some  clear  and  vigorous  Etiayi  on  Human  Riyhtt 
and  their  Politieat  Ottaraniits,  by  E.  P.  Uurlbnt,  lately  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  (Jourt  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  Edinburgh  edition,  1847,  with 
Notes  by  George  Comlte  ;  Notes  B.,  8.,  and  W. 

LocJie  sajs : — "  The  fallacy  in  making  it  the  magistrate's  duty  to  promote  by 
force"  (and  the  argument  is  the  same  it'  favour  be  substituted  for  force),  "  the 
only  trae  religion"  (and  so  the  glory  of  God),  "  lies  in  this — that  yuu  allow 
yourself  to  suppose  the  magistrate,  who  is  of  your  religion,  to  be  well-grounded, 
attentive,  and  unbiassed,  and  fully  and  firmly  assured  that  his  religion  is  true ; 
but  that  other  magistrates  of  other  religions  different  from  yours  are  not  sg  : 
which,  what  is  it  but  to  erect  yourself  Into  a  state  of  infallibility  above  all  other 
men  of  different  persuasions  IVom  yours,  which  yet  they  have  as  goot}  a  title  to 
as  youi-self  f" — (i^>«»rtA  Letter  for  ToUratwn,  p.  396.)  This  is  what  Dr  llethei- 
iiigtoa  stjles  "  the  language  of  scepticism"  (ante,  p.  152;  sec  also  pp.  IJ>1,  1S3, 
189,)     Even  Tillotson  halls  oo  this  point,  in  his  27th  Sermon,  vol.  ii.,  p.  13.5. 

"  How  naany  there  are,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,  "  who  speak  atid  reason 
concerning  the  t/iory  of  God  (that  being  a  phrase  tvhich  occurs  iu  Scripture;,  as 
if  they  supposed  that  the  desire  of  glory  did  literally  iudueuce  the  Divino  Mind, 
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"  The  objects  to  be  attained  by  legislation,"'  the  Committee  pro- 
ceed to  say,  "  may  l«j  cflnsidered  to  be,  first,  a  solemn  and  docont  out- 
ward observance  of  the  ijord's  Day,  aa  that  poitiou  o1"  the  week  which 
is  sot  apart  by  Divine  coRimand  for  public  worship ;  and  next,  the 
securing  to  every  member  of  the  community,  without  any  exception, 
and  however  low  his  station,  the  uninterrupted  etijojTnent  of  that  day 
of  rest  whitli  has  been  in  mercy  provided  for  him,  and  the  privileye 
of  employing  it,  an  well  iu  the  aacrcd  exercises  for  which  it  was  or- 
dained, a«  in  the  bodily  relaxation  whioh  is  necessary  for  his  well- 
being,  and  which,  though  a  secondary  end,  is  nevertheless  also  of  high 
importance."*  Again  :  "  Your  Committee  beg  the  House  distinctly  to 
understand,  that  they  are  very  far  from  wishing  that  the  Legislature 
should  revert  to  the  principle  of  the  14th  section  of  the  Act  lat,  and 
the  5th  section  of  the  Act  23il  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whereby  'forbear- 
ing to  repair  to  church,  chapel,  or  place  of  common  prayer,'  subjected 
the  individual  to  heavy  peuallies.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  fully 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  rcnuirk  given  in  evidence  by  the 
Bishop  of  Londuii,  that  such  provisions  wore  '  a  mistake  in  iegislatiou.* 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  force  the  conscience  of  a  man,  and  it  is  another 
to  protect  his  civil  liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  to  his  ani- 
seleuce  ou  the  Lord's  Day  from  the  avaricious  or  disorderly  eucroach- 
ments  of  his  uueonscieutiuus  neij^hbour."! 

Now,  if,  after  ihie  inquiry  and  consideration,  the  Legislature  should 
bo  of  opinion  that,  without  reference  to  the  question  whether  the 
Lonl's  Day  is  a  portiou  of  the  week  set  apart  by  Divine  commaud 
for  public  worship,  it«  solemn  and  decent  outward  observance  by  ab- 
atiiieuce  from  labour  is  for  the  btmetit  of  the  State,  the  enactment,  ou 
thai  ground,  of  a  law  for  enforcing  its  oljeervaace  as  a  day  of  rest  from 


and  na  if  God  could  reallj  covet  the  admiration  of  bii  creataraa :  sot  conside 
ing,  that  th«  only  intention  of  tbiii  expreMion  is  to  aigoify  merely,  that  Vtod't' 
works  are  contrivetl  in  the  snine  admirable  manner  a«  if  lie  had  had  this  object 
in  view;  and  that  ive  urc  bound  to  pay  Uim  the  same  reverent  bomago,  and 
acalous  obodiencc,  fl«  if  he  wore  really  and  lit^ruUy  capable  of  being  glorified 
by  us.  And  yet  it  i»  chiefly  from  a  litnral  interpretation  of  thia  phrase  of  '  the 
glory  of  God,'  that  acme  CalviniNtic  divines  have  undertaken  to  cxplaio  the 
whole  system  of  divine  Providence,  and  to  eatablish  some  very  revolting  and 
somewhat  dangerous  conclusious." — (Euayt  on  Som«  of  tke  Pa^aritiet  o/  (As 
CKfiitian  Rtlujion,  6tb  ed.,  p.  176.) 

Bishop  Watson  says  : — "  It  would  be  impious  to  suppose  that  our  vices  could 
disturli  the  Creator's  peace,  or  oar  virtues  au|;ruent  his  felicity  ;  tbi«  would  he 
to  tnakc  a  God  with  the  passions  of  a  man,  to  render  the  infinite  perfection  of 
the  Creator  dependent  ou  the  imperfection  of  the  creature,"^-(.iiiuicilo«3  of  kit 
own  Life,  vol.  ii.>  p.  137.) 

These  observatioos  are  but  repetitions  of  what  was  preached  by  Paul  Ut  the 
Athenians: — -'Then  stood  Paul  in  the  midst  of  Mars-hill  aad  said,  Yc  men  of 
AlhenR.  1  pt^rcoivo  that  in  all  thing*  ye  are  too  superstitious.  For  as  1  passed 
by,  and  Iwlietd  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription.  To  TUB 
UNKNOWN  God.  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto 
you.  God  that  niade  the  world,  uuU  all  things  therein,  seeing  that  he  is  Lord 
of  heaven  nnd  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands :  neither  i$  uror- 
ihipptd  with  nii:n'<  haiuit,  cm  thouffh  he  needed  any  thing,  seeing  he  givetb  lo  all 
life,  and  breutb,  and  all  things,"  &c., — (Acts  xvii.  22-25.) 

•See,  ut  greater  length,  on  the  subject  of  glorifying  God,  Wollaston's  Jitliyion 
of  Xiitiiif  Dflinfatct,  Sect.  V,,  pp.  211-218  of  th"  7th  ed. 

•  Ueport,  §  30,  pp.  9  10.  T  IK  §  36.  p.  l«. 
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suc'l)  woi'k  AH  tlie  neectsaitiea  of  the  peopk'  do  uol  ruquiru  to  Le  per- 
tbrened,  is  iiyt  only  justifiable,  but  iacumbetit  on  tbe  Lcg;islature.  Tho 
aiK'ifnt  lieatb*.'!!  lawgivers  established  festival-days,  wbicb,  the  better  to 
secure  tiieir  observance,  tliey  appointed  to  be  kept  holy  to  the  gods.* 
Hut  an  attempt  to  secure  by  law,  "  to  eveiy  momlMJr  of  the  community 
without  auy  exception,  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  day  of 
rest,*'  is  at  oufe  uuuecessary  and  Utopian  ;  unnecessary,  because  in 
this  free  country  no  man  is  obliged  to  engage  in  Sunday-work  against 
his  will  ;  and  C'topiaii,  because,  as  all  admit,  univei-sal  cessation  of 
labour  is  absolutely  impossible.f 

The  Coniiuittee  refer  to  what  they  call  the  "strongly  stated"  evi- 
dence of  several  witnesses,  "  that  innumerable  unhappy  individuals, 
who  have  forfeited  their  lives  t«  the  offended  laws  of  their  country, 
have  coufessed  that  their  career  in  vice  commenced  with  Sabhatb- 
breaking  and  neglect  of  religious  ordinances." J  What  value  is  to  be 
^tached  to  such  confessions,  has  already  been  inquired  ;§  and,  to  do 
lie  witnesses  justice,  they  are  far  from  laying  exclusive  stress  upon 
the  cause  alleged.  Thus  the  Rev,  David  Kuell,  chaplain  of  the  Now 
Prison,  Clerkenwell,  and  formerly  also  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, Coldbath -fields,  being  asked  what  he  knew  of  the  strongest 
causes  which  first  led  the  prisonei-s  to  crime,  replied  : — "  1  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  learning  from  them  the  tourse  which  has  led 
tbein  into  crime  ;  and  have  generally  found  that  the  neglect  or  gross 
violation  of  the  Sabbath  hiu  hetn  om.  The  usual  process  has  been 
impatience.  ofjHircntal  restraint,  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  neglect 

*  See  ante,  pp.  225,  226. — Warburton,  in  hia  Divine  Ligation  of  Motet,  B.  If., 
0ect.  II..  illufitrateB  the  fact  that  in  ancient  timeii  "  the  first  step  tbe  legislator 
took,  was  to  pTOtend  a  miwioD  and  rovelatioD  from  some  god,  by  whose  com- 
mand and  direction  he  bad  fruniod  the  policy  hu  would  e8tabli^h."  In  B.  IV., 
S«ct.  I^  -be  nialntaiQH  that  the  uaivental  pru[>oa8ity  of  inanliiiid  "  to  listen  to, 
and  embrace,  some  pretended  Uevelation,  in  neglect  of  wliat  is  called,  in  con- 
tradiKttncUon  to  it,  tbe  ReligioD  of  Nature,''  J8  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  trvtt 
Kcvclntion.  Nothing,  he  argae«,  could  induce  niiuikind  to  embrace  any  pro- 
faaring  Revelation,  ])ut  either  a  consciottsnesK  that  they  wanted  a  revealed  will 
for  the  rule  of  thtir  actions ;  or  an  old  tradition  that  God  had  vouchsafed  it  to 
their  forefathfrs.  The  false  pcophet«  of  falise  religions  were  in  fact,  says  he, 
"  employed,  wicked  instrumonta  a«  they  were,  and  wickedly  as  they  have  been 
abused  in  dUbonouring  truth,  to  evince  the  high  probability  of  God's  having 
actually  given  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind." 

t  Principal  Lee,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  expressed  an  opinion 
which  McniBto  be  greatly  at  variance  with  the  principle  that  "the  uninterrup- 
ted enjoyment  of  the  day  of  rest  should  be  mccuro^d  to  every  member  of  the  coro- 
niuuity."  He  says : — "  A  very  great  evil  has  been  experienced  in  Ddiuburgh, 
and  t  believe  in  many  other  large  towns,  m  tontttjiittic*  of  tht  liberty  ofvintittg 
AH'/  tvalkiiK),  which  is  almost  universally  allowed  to  servants  on- Sundays  by 
their  masters  and  tut!>U-e8ses,  whu  du  not  seem  to  rcouilect  l}ml  that  m  a  day  which 
I  rod  has  apprtijiriutcd  to  hiniself,  and  which  is  nut  at  th«  di§po8al  of  any 
human  l»cing,''-  (l^.  4123,  p.  276.)  How,  then,  is  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  masters 
and  mistresses  ?  Are  t/ny  answernblo  to  God  for  the  sin  (if  sin  It  be)  committed 
by  their  servants  in  walking  and  visiting  their  friends  on  the  unly  day  when  they 
have  au  opjMirtunity  of  doing  wltat  is  so  refreshing,  agrecabl<<,  and  beneficial 
to  them  ?    If  Bui'h  libi-rty  hus  been  bargained  for,  how  can  it  be  refused  ? 

J   llcport,  §  39,  p.  12.  , 

$  See  anit,  pp.  65,  66.  Since  writing  the  ponage  referred  to,  I  hare  observed 
tome  animated  remarks  to  the  same  effect  in  the  Iftui  Monthly  Mcgaiine,  vol. 
»«xv«ii.,  p.  210,  June  1833. 
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of  religious  ordinances;  «vtl  atiodution,  tifiecieUly  with  abando»edfemalts  \ 
dmnkmnett,  arising  t'ruui  attending  public-houses,  tea-gardens,  &c.  ; 
petty  thefi;  the  waut  uf  character  ou  leaving  prison  after  the  finst 
conviction,  and  then  a  reckless  coarse  of  confirmed  guilt.  I  do  not 
recollect  a  singlu  cam  of  capital  offence  where  the  party  has  not  been 
a  Sabbath-breaker  ;  au<l  in  many  casea  they  have  a^sureii  roe  that 
Sabbath-breaking  wa«  the  tii*Ht  step  in  the  courae  of  crime."* 

Mr  John  Wontuor,  keeper  of  Newgate,  also  testified : — "  I  have 
heard  many  of  the  prisoners  express  their  regret  that  their  crimofl 
have  originated  with  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath.  ...  I  have  known 
them  caution  their  relatives  and  friends  to  obser>'o  the  Sabbath,  tracing 
their  own  crimes  to  the  non-observanco  or  to  the  breach  of  the  Sal^ 
l>ath."t  Being  asked,  however,  "To  what  do  they  attribute  the 
fii"st  step  in  their  career  of  vice  V  he  answers,  "  I  believe  most  fre- 
quently to  evil  assoddttons,  and  being  drawn  out  hif  bad  atsoeiata  to 
the  breach  of  the  Sabijatlu"^  Me  allows  that  many  "  v^  ham  &mi»  ' 
habitual  obstrven  of  the  Lord's  day  have  been  prisoners  with  me  ;  "§  but 
adds,  what  nobody  will  be  inclined  to  doubt,  that  probably  uiue-tentha 
of  his  inmates  were  persons  who  "  did  not  value  the  Sabbath,  or  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  attending  a  place  of  worship. "|j 

Mr  Benjamin  Baker,  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  was  asked  whother  the  prisoners 
consider  neglect  of  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  as  "  a  leading  cause  of 
their  transgressions." — "  /mtt«al/'  he  replied,  "  exiictlti  my  that  they  have 
expressed  that ;  but  I  think  that  almost  uuiversally  they  have  said  that 
was  the  prin(.-ipal  thing;  that  the  deviation  from  the  Sabbath  led 
them  on,  step  by  step,  iato  that  degree  of  crime  which  had  brought 
Uioni  tlieri'."^ 

Mr  Joseph  Sadler  Thomas,  Supt.  of  Police,  Covont  Garden  Divi- 
sion, v.,  says : — "  I  know  from  exi>erienco  that  persons  who  are  iu  the 
habit  of  attending  a  place  of  worship  are  more  careful  in  their  pecuni- 
ary transactions,  they  are  more  careful  in  their  language,  they  are 
more  economical  in  their  arrangements  at  home,  they  are  mor« 
alfcctionate  and  humane,  and  in  every  respect  superior  beings  by  far 
than  persons  of  contrary  habits,  'ihe  others  are  directly  the  con- 
trary; diifdiny  leads  them  into  every  description  of  vice."**  Whether 
roost  commonlydrinking  leads  to  Sabbath-breaking,  or  Sabbath-break- 
ing to  drinking,  is  a  question  which  he  leaves  untouched. 

Lastly,  the  lleport  contains  a  letter  from  an  unnamed  clergyman  of  j 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  on  this  subject ;  quoted  by  Principal  Leo  from 
a  Report  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Sabbath-observance.  Its  writer's 
good  sense  and  honesty  do  him  great  credit,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
his  example  may  induce  certain  of  his  brethren  to  alatain  from  mak- 
ing so  much  use  as  they  do,  iuthisniatter.of  the  wretched  falWy,  "Post 
hoc,  cnjo  propter  hoc."  "  It  were  perhaps,"  says  he,  "  difficult  to  trace 
directly  to  Sabbath'breakinp  any  particular  cases  of  pauperism,  dLsease, 
or  crime ;  but  that  all  of  them  are  often  found  tif  connbotioit  with 
tk0n«ylect  of  th«  Sabboth  duties  is  well  known.     The  want  or  weakness  of 


*  Report,  p.  ITS.  Q,  2821.  t  lb.,  p.  180,  Q.  283fl,  2841. 

X  ii-  284'i.  }  Q.  3848.  ||   Q.  2862. 

f  Ih..  p.  181,  Q.  2863.  «*  P.  B9.  Q.  1282.  1285. 
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mgnU  principU,  6B£WK  by  SiMatk-prc/anati&n,*  and  tht  idling  habits 
evnnedcd  tcilk  it,  must  tend  to  the  diminution  of  tbiose  energies  on 
which  healtli,  industry,  and  virtuous  character  depend.  The  desertion 
of  publi*^  worship  proventj*  the  most  invigorating  aivd  rectifying  ap- 
pliiiitions  of  moral  sentiment ;  hence  an  increased  exposure  to  pauper- 
ism, disease,  and  crime  ;  Utou/jh  itmi'jht  he  difficult  to  fstimate  the  precise 
cxtfid  to  which  the  *>ititmtnlatiuH  of  these  evils  is  ref'Tabk  to  Sabbath'pnh- 
/anatitm.     That  they  have  increased  is  without  all  doubt."f 

The  usual  argument — "  This  man  is  a  criminal ;  but  he  was  also  a 
Sabbath-breaker;  therefore  Sabbath-breaking  was  the  cause  of  his 
crinaes,"  may  be  fairly  mot  thus; — "The  (Quakers  are  distinguished 
by  a  charitahlu  and  peaceful  spirit;  but  they  do  not  esteem  one  day 
above  another  ;  therefore  a  want  of  revereuco  for  the  Lord's  Day  is 
the  cause  of  their  chiirit;ihle  disposition." 

The  Bishop  of  Loudon  also  speaks  sensibly,  in  the  following  pas> 
aages: — "  I  feel  some  difficulty  with  respect  to  any  legal  enforcement 
of  the  devout  observance  of  the  Sabbath-dny  j  I  feel  none  as  to  mea- 
sures which  shall  prevent  gross  vtolatioua  of  it  without  necessity  ;  but 
with  respect  to  travelling,  I  have  not  ever  been  able  to  make  up  my 
mind  as  to  any  legislative  provision,  which,  while  it  prevented  the 
unnecessary  infraction  of  the  rest  of  that  day,  should  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  impose  inconvenient  aud  unnecessary  restrictions  in  other 
quarters."  J — "  Does  your  Lordship  conceive  any  provision  for  the  sup- 

Eresdon  of  Sunday  travelling,  depending  on  common  iuforuiei-s,  would 
e  effectual,  or  the  reverse  ?" — "  I  think  we  ought  not  to  consider  that 
liny  legal  provision  will  depend  on  common  iulbrniei-s.  If  all  people 
would  do  their  duty  living  under  a  civil  governniont,  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  common  informers.  1  doubt  whether,  if  tem[)erate 
and  reasonabtc!  laws  were  pa^^sed  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  enforcement  of  them  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  common  in- 
formers ;  because  I  thiuk  there  is  a  very  large  !)ody  of  serious,  aa 
wtdl  as  reasonable,  persons,  who  are  so  much  interested  in  the  proper 
observance  of  that  day,  with  a  view  to  the  morality  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  that  they  would  take  caro  not  to  allow  such  laws  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  common  informers,  provided  the  laws  were  so  dis- 
creetly framed  as  not  to  defeat  their  own  purpose,  by  too  rigorous  au 
enactment  of  penalties,  or  by  too  minute  an  interference  with  the 
habits  of  the  people. "  § 


*  This  remark  can  havo  reference  only  to  cases  where  tbe  sanctitication  of 
the  Sabbath  ia  believed  to  be  incumbent.  A  Safibaturion  who  profanes  the 
Lord's  Day,  does  shew  "  a  weut  or  weukneHS  of  moral  principle.'" 

t  Report,  p.  286.  +   Report,  Q.  3816,  p.  243. 

§  Q.  3824,  pji.  243-244.— Sir  Rubt-rt  Peel's  upiiiiou,  expressed  on  tbe  oocar 
■ion  of  tbe  introduction  of  Air  Poulter  a  biU  for  Bitbbfttb- observance  into  Parlia- 
ment on  3d  June  183fi,  is  similar  to  the  foregoing,  though  he  went  the  length 
of  declaring  bimseiruvcrse  to  further  legislation  oDi  tbe  Sabbath.  "  lie  always 
listened,"'  be  wd,  '^  with  great  concern  to  discu^siutis  upiiD  that  subject.  There 
was  no  man  in  the  House  who  attached  grpatrr  impurtonce  than  he  did  to  tbe 
proper  keeping  of  the  .Sabbath-day.  He  thought  no  one  had  a  rigbt  to  shock 
the  public  feeling  by  desecrating  it;  but  at  the  same  time  be  entertained  very 
serious  doubts  whether  they  could  promote  that  object  by  legislation,  and 
«sA«tA«r  it  would  not  N  bett*r  to  trvrt  lo  the  influence  o/  oiaimcr*  and  fA«  intrtase 
of  mortdit^  for  tk*  pttrpote  of  tk«ckin<j,  hy  jiubik  u^nnivn,  the  aUtmpt  at  profanA' 
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Df  Chalmors  wais  asked  to  give  evi<k<nt'w  hufore  llu'  cuiintiittee,  l)Ut 
bt'gjjed  Imn!  to  ho  exruscfl,  being  at  tlto  time  clteely  occupied  with 
his  liruhjiwaOr  TreatUr,  and  oxtroindy  averse  totbe  iulorruption  of  his 
labours.  "There  is  no  subjtvt,"  he  addoil,  in  writing  to  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  "on  which  I  feel  myself  less  competoiit  to  ottor  you  informa- 
tion or  advict)  than  the  one  on  which  you  are  sitting."* 

The  fruit  of  the  committee's  report  was  a  bill  for  the  better  oljser- 
vance  of  the  Lord's  T)ay,  brought  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnow  into  Parlia- 
ment on  the  20th  March  1833.  Its  preamble,  the  first  part  of  which 
is  borrowed  from  the  Act  1st  Charles  1.,  c.  1,  ami  must  have  sounded 
strangely  in  the  ears  of  modtirn  statesmen  (most  of  whom  are  by  no 
means  forward  to  assume  the  oiSBce  of  declaring  what  is  acceptable  to 
to  God,  or  what  service  of  Him  is  ttc  true  nervin),  runs  as  follows: — 
"Forasmuch  as  nothing  is  mor^  acceptable  toOod  than  the  true  and 
sincere  worship  and  st-rvice  of  llim  according  to  His  holy  will,  and 
that  the  holy  keeping  of  the  Lord's  Day  is  a  principal  part  of  the 
true  servii-o  of  Oml,  which,  in  very  many  places  of  this  realm  has  been, 
and  now  is,  profaiu'd  and  neglected :  And  whereas  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  protect  every  class  of  society  agaiust  being 
compelled  to  sacrifice  their  comfort^  health,  religious  privileges,  and 
conscitMico,  for  the  c(mvi«nience,  ciijojTnent,  or  snppost'd  advantage  of 
any  other  classy,  on  the  Lord's  T)ay :  And  whereas  the  laws  now  in 
exi.^teuce  are  fou[id  to  be  practically  insuflicieut  to  secure  the  object  for 
which  thiy  profess  to  provide,"  Acf 

lu  reference  to  the  beginning  of  this  preamble,  Dr  M'Crie  says  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  there  conld  be  any  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
Sabbath-obs^-rvance,  without  a  recoguitiou,  such  as  it  contains,  of  tho 
divine  institution  of  the  Sabbath — "as  it  is  only  from  the  law  of  rc- 

ti»n  of  the  Sttl/hath,  than  to  katn  r«eour/e  to  ntw  laws,  mkifh,  b«  feared,  in  them- 
ttlvn  wouid  be  (lifieult  of  txtcHtion  ,-  and  which,  as  they  might  be  perverted  to 
purpoies  of  individuiil  vexation,  would  tend  to  bring  tfn  Uiut  ii*tlj  into  durtsptel. 
He  should  say  from  his  own  ahort  experience  that  the  S«bbath  was  never  better 
observed  than  at  present;  and  that  this  was  owing,  not  to  legislation,  but  to 
the  influence  of  manners  and  of  public  opinion.'' — (Mirror  of  ParlUxmtnt,  3d 
June  1835;  quoted  in  Memoirs  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  p.  252.) 

In  treating  of  the  connexion  and  limits  of  ethics  and  politico,  Michaelia  ob- 
aervea: — '' It  is  the  busings  of  both  to  promote  human  happiness,  and  both 
alike  admit  this  universal  principle,  from  which  all  their  particular  precepts 
flow — Endeavour  to  extend  happints*  at  far  an  pottibU.  In  the  lueana,  however, 
which  they  employ  fur  this  purpose,  they  materially  differ.  Some  nieann  of 
uttiversal  happiness  remain,  in  nil  clrcunii!t«nceii  ami  countries,  the  .•ame ;  and 
their  contraries  are  always  certain  obstacles  to  it.  Thus  in  any  nation,  however 
and  wherever  Fiilunted,  theft  and  whoredom,  if  prevalent,  and  regarded  as 
matters  of  indifference,  w-ill  never  fall  to  lessen  tho  public  happiness.  The 
former  will  diminish  the  love  of  industry  and  gain,  which  always  increaaea 
where  property  is  secure:  the  latter  makes  children  doubtful,  hinders  their 
education,  propagates  diseases,  and  so  forth.  In  regard  to  such  matters  aa 
these,  the  rule  obvioualy  belongs  to  ethics,  liut  there  is  not  the  (tame  certainty 
a9  to  the  effectft  of  other  means  :  of  which,  perhaps,  there  may,  for  one  single 
point  uf  happiness,  be  proposed  a  great  variety ;  and  then  it  conie.'^  to  be  a 
question,  to  the  solution  of  which  a  greater  reach  of  understanding  is  requisite, 
which  of  them  nil  is  the  best?  And  this  will  be  dilferent  in  different  circum- 
stances.''—('.'onim^nMnV*  on  the  Lau/r  of  Mos*t,  vol.  i..  p,  40.) 

*  Momoirsof  Sir  Andn<w  Agnew.  p.  141.  f   \h.,  p.  1151. 


velatiou  that  we  le&ru  Sabbatical  duty;  aud  without  it  there  could 
be  no  ground  left  for  protecting  society  in  the  observance  of  the 
seventh  auy  mure  than  the  seventieth  portion  of  tiiue,  or  of  the  first 
more  than  any  other  day  of  the  week."*  For  my  part,  1  see  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter.  Tho  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  weeic  as 
a  day  of  rest  is  an  established  custom  of  the  country,  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  extremely  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  The  fact  that 
this  proportion  of  time  is  found  hy  experience  to  be  no  greater  than 
we  require,  would  be  a  conclusive  answer  to  auy  fuol  who  should 
propose  to  substitute  the  seventieth  day  for  the  seventh ;  while  the 
impossibility  of  making,  without  great  public  inconvenience,  a  pur- 
poseless transference  of  the  day  of  rest  to  Monday  or  Saturday,  would 
be  an  equally  good  reason  for  adhering  to  the  observance  of  Sunday. 
With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  preamble,  which  declares  it  to 
be  the  lK)undea  duty  of  the  legislature  to  protect  every  class  of  society 
against  lmi)(^  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  comfort,  healtli,  religious 
privileges,  and  conscience  on  the  Lord's  Day,  this,  I  presume,  is  a 
principle  which  nobody  will  question ;  aud  the  wonder  is,  that  in  a 
country  where  slavery  has  uo  existence,  an  act  for  protecting  any  class 
of  Her  Majesty's  sulijects  against  being  compelled  to  do  any  thing  which 
the  law  does  not  impose  on  them  should  bo  thought  ueccssary  by  nieu 
in  the  position  of  legislators.  Mr  Plumptre,  iu  supporting  Sir  Androw 
Aguew,  maintained  that  "  the  House  is  bound  to  protect  those  who 
cannot  protect  themselves ;'"  and  this,  Dr  M'Crie  declares  to  "  express 
the  whole  gist  of  Sir  Andrew's  legislation  about  the  Sabbath. "f  Now, 
whose  rights  arc  infringed  in  cases  of  Sunday  labour  at  present  ?  Who 
are  compelled  to  sacrifice  tlieir  health  ?  Where  arc  the  people  that  can- 
not protect  thtMustdves  ?  There  can  be  none  but  those  whose  civil 
liberty  is  violated,  and  whoso  oppressors  are  consequently  liable  to 
punishment  by  the  criiuiual  law.  If  it  be  said  that  a  shojvkeeper  who 
trades  on  Sunday  compels  virtuallif,  though  not  in /mm,  the  tu'ighbour- 
ing  shopkeepers  to  do  so  likewise,  on  pain  of  being  ruined,  1  in  the 
first  place  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  Htatement,J  aud  secondly,  sup- 

*  Metnoii'B  of  8ir  Andrew  Agnew,  p.  152,  f   Fb.,  p.  1.53. 

J  Two  <'ascB  of  iliopkoepers,  whose  prospority  increa^fd  nftcr  they  cengeii  to 
trade  on  Sumlay.  are  montioneJ  in  the  Slcmolrs  of  iSir  Arnlrow  Agnew,  pp. 
230,  2-17.  One  of  ihcm  is  quoted  from  a  spoccti  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  (now 
Archtiif<hop  of  ("nntcrbury)  at  a  "  Lord's  Day  meeting"  at  Exeter  Hall  on  Ist 
May  1834.  He  Sftid  he  know  tlio  case  of  a  shopkcopei-,  who,  when  remonstrated 
with  by  hid  clergymBn  for  not  shutting  liie  ehoji  on  the  Sabbath,  repliod,  "  Why, 
I  cannot  afford  it,  for  I  ttell  morci  on  the  Sunday  than  all  the  (rthcr  days  af  the 
week  put  together :"  however,  he  was  induced  to  luake  the  trial,  and  nfterwards 
confessed  to  the  clcrgymad,  "  Sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  1  have  taken  tnore 
money  in  the  bIk  months  since  I  shut  up  my  ahop  on  th«  Sunday,  than  I  did  in 
any  one  year  "before,  since  I  waa  in  bunincss."'  The  other  case,  related  by  Sir 
Andrew  himself,  ia  that  of  a  xcolouB  Ijondtin  Sablmtarian  whom  he  visited,  anil 
foun<l  living  in  elegant  comfort.  "  On  my  remarking  tbnt  he  was  surely  mora 
favoured  ttmn  his  neighbours,  *  The  Sabbath,  air,'  he  replied,  '  has  done  it  all ; 
for  while  I  traded  on  [the]  Sabbath,  I  could  make  nothing.  All  my  winnings 
were  put  ioto  a  bag  with  hoUt,  but  ever  bidco  I  respected  the  Sabbath  1  have 
pnMpered.' ''  It  is  natuml  that  a  tradesman  who  observes  so  roputuble  an  in- 
stitution OS  the  Lord's  Day  should  gain  the  good  will  of  excellent  customers  ; 
and  that  he  who  then  repoj^es  from  toil,  who  stimulates  his  moral,  reliiriouB, 
and  social  emotioott  at  church,  and  who  improves  his  und4!r8t4i.ndtDg  by  nad- 
ing  and  ihiiikiiig,  Khouhl  be  more  prosperous  than  if  he  acted  otherwise :  for 
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posing  it  to  Ite  true,  I  reply  tliat  Sunday-trailifig,  so  far  u  it  is 
really  prejudicial  to  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  comiiiuDity,  may  on 
thai  around  be  put  a  stop  to  by  the  legislatiiri>,  and  so  the  desired  "  pro- 
tection" be  incidentally  given.  For  Buch  entire  protection  as  phi- 
lanthropists desire  to  give  the  weak  against  the  strong,  tho  poor 
against  the  rich,  and  the  honest  reasonable  man  against  the  dishonest 
and  unreasonable,  human  laws  are  inadequate.  Improved  erlucation 
— especially  in  its  moral  department,  which  at  present  is  but  little  at- 
tended to — is  what  we  must  ehittly  rely  upon  for  a  diminution  of  op- 
pression, whether  of  servants  by  masters,  or  of  small  sects  of  re- 
ligionists by  those  which,  from  the  number  of  their  adherents,  have 
the  |>owor  of  determining  by  a  majority  of  votes  that  thetf  are  thk 
ORTHODOX,  and  of  treating  heretical  ditsenterM  with  injustice  and  in- 
dignity. 

Principal  Lee  is  afraid  that  "a  poor  man,  though  firmly  convinced 
that  the  Sabbath  ought  to  he  sanctified,  by  resting  entirely  from  the 
secular  pursuits  and  recreatious  which  are  lawful  on  other  days,  and 
by  devoting  tho  whole  time  to  the  exercises  of  devotion,  the  contem- 
plation of  Divine  truth,  and  the  enjoyment  of  Christian  fellowship, 
might  find,  that  unless  he  would  consent  to  work  on  the  Sabbath  as 
on  other  days,  he  must  lose  his  employment  altf>gether.  Choosing 
to  obey  God  rather  than  man,*  he  might  be  dismissed  by  an  incon- 
siderate or  infldel  master  ;f  and  ho  might  be  told,  that  by  his  dis- 
obedience he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  a  certittcate  of  character.  But 
even  persons  in  comparatively  independent  circumstances,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  might  have  their  right  «'f  enjoying  tho  rest  of  the  Salibath 
materially  abridged,  or  almost  TiuUified,  by  the  perversity  of  turbulent 
neighbours,  if  there  should  be  no  tribunal  before  which  a  complaint 
might  be  brought.  They  might  be  incessantly  disturbed  by  noisy 
labour  or  fwtsterous  merriment ;  and  whilo  their  personal  tranquillity 
was  thus  interrupted  by  a  succession  of  intoleraMe  annoyances,  they 
might  have  tho  mortification  of  observing  that  tlieir  tliildreti,  whom 
they  are  anxious  to  train  up  with  a  veneration  for  sacred  things, 
have  become  so  familiarised  to  profanity,  as  to  bo  in  danger  of  having 
every  Berious  impression  obliterated  from  their  minds ;  and  yet,  for 
this  most  grievous  injury,  bo  subversive  of  their  comfort,  and  so 
cruelly  destructive  of  their  fondest  hopes,  is  it  reasonable  to  say  that 
tho  civil  power  must  be  excused  for  refusing  to  yield  any  redress?  It 
would  indeed  bo  a  mistaken  policy  to  enforce  attendance  on  publio 
worehip  (and  under  tliJB  mistaken  view  of  public  duty,  oppression  haa 
sometimes  been   exercised   in  former  timesj)  ;  but  there  can  he  no 

klBcrity,  hanettT,  and  int(>llig«nce,  which  luch  conduct  proinot«8,  are  qaklitlea 
well  known  to  hn  highly  conducive  to  lucceM  in  buaineiB. 

What  need  had  these  prosperoua  men,  of  "protection"  from  their  Sunday- 
trading  neighbours  t 

*  That  la,  to  obey  whet  be  Mitvtd  to  be  the  comniand  of  God. 

f  Or  by  a  master  who  agreed  with  St  Paul  in  preference  to  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew.  As  to  infiilcl  inosters,  I  have  never  obfierved  them  to  treat  their  Mt- 
vauta  lees  kindly  Ibaa  other  men  do.  It  is  probable  that  David  Hume,  Anthony 
Collins,  Adam  Smith,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  were  above 
tbe  avermge  quality  of  masteni. 

I  Afler  all,  then,  and  in  Bpit«  of  Dr  Tlotherington,  the  Presbyterians  vtr* 
intolertuit  I 
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danger  of  going  too  far,  iti  providing  that  nothing  abali  be  dune  uti 
the  Lord's  Day,  calculated  cither  ty  outrage  the  repose  of  prirate 
families,  or  to  frustrate  the  reasonable  expectation  of  every  rann,  how- 
ever humble  in  station,  that  he  shaii  be  allowed  without  distraction 
to  avail  biinself  of  the  stated  opportunities  of  attending  public  wor- 
ship."* 

Now,  if  any  "  iuconsiderate  or  infidel  master"  should  be  so  foolish 
aa  to  dismiss  a  servant  for  refusing  to  work  on  Sundays  as  on  other 
days,  and  so  churlish  as  to  refuse  a  certificate,  he  would  do  no  more 
than  ho  was  legally  cntilkd  to  do,  if  either  the  sorvant  had  en- 
gaged to  work  on  Sundays  when  requiredj  or  the  contract  between 
them  was  terminable  at  the  time  of  dismisssil.  A  master  is  entitled 
to  hire  a  servant  to  do  what  lawful  work  ho  thinks  fit  to  be  done  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  and  to  dismiss  the  sorvant  for  neglecting  that  work  ; 
nor  does  the  law  of  Scotland  corapB)  mastera  to  give  to  any  servant 
a  certificate  of  character.  If  a  servant  whn  has  bargained  not  to 
work  on  Sunday  is  dismissed  prematurely  for  rcifuiiiug  to  work,  the 
law  of  contracts  sufficiently  protects  that  servant  a^i^ainst  the  in- 
justice. Such  cases,  however,  are  very  unlikely  to  happen. — As  to 
the  protection  of  people  from  the  perversity  of  turbulent  neigh- 
bours, I  observe,  that  in  all  cstses  of  "  a  succession  of  intolerable  an- 
noyances," the  law  of  nuisauc©  and  the  pollce-rvgnlatious  of  our  cities 
aft'ord  protection  in  flagrant  cases ;  while,  in  every  case,  the  power 
of  public  opinion  is  an  almost  omnipotent  check  upon  evil-doers.  If 
the  Christian  principle  of  doiug  as  we  would  be  done  to,  were  im- 
pressed upon  the  people  as  deeply  as  it  ought  to  be,  at  school  and  at 
church,  and  if  the  advantages  of  acting  upon  it  wore  duly  taught  to 
the  young  by  precept  and  training,  the  danger  of  olTensive  conduct 
of  any  class  of  men  towards  their  neighbours  would  Ivo  gi'oally  dimi- 
nished. The  duty  of  not  offending  needlessly  oven  the  "  weaker 
brethren,"  will  never  be  neglected  by  any  man  of  good  feeling  aud 
good  education  ;  much  less  that  of  forbearing  to  diminish  the  com- 
fort of  brethren  who  are  no  weaker  than  himself.  Hut  if  "  weak 
brethren"  have  their  ri<jhts,  they  have  also  their  tlnties  ;  it  is  desirable 
they  should  see  the  impropriety  of  annoying  other  men,  by  ofBcions 
interference  with  their  rights,  and  hindering  them  from  indulgence 
in  such  re  fresh  i  II  <<  pursuits  as  they,  in  the  exercise  of  thoir  Christian 
liberty,  may  tbiuk  proper  to  follow  unobtrusively  upon  the  Lord's 
Day.  Should  any  Scotchman,  for  instance,  find  it  beneficial  to  re- 
fresh himself  by  playing  on  the  piano  on  a  Sunday,  a  weak  brother 
overbearing  him  from  the  street  would  have  no  good  ground  of  com- 
plaint, however  shocking  the  sounU  might  bo  to  his  puritanical  hut 
unreasonable  and  most  unscriptural  prejudices.! 


*  Report  of  CommittM,  Q.  4157,  p.  289. 

t  "  Tho  utrong,  violent,  and  firm  persu&aionB  or  conscience  in  siogle  ponont, 
or  in  some  communities  of  men,  is  not,''  saya  Uisbop  Tavlor,  ''  a  sufficient  indi- 
cntion  of  a  moral  Inw,  The  weak  brother,  of  whom  St  I'aul  sjieaks,  durat  not 
eat  flesh,  but  thought  it  on  impiety  naxt  to  unpardonable,  but  he  wna  abused: 
and  there  are  at  this  day  aome  persona,  some  thoaganda  of  peraont,  against  whosa 
conscience  it  it,  to  droaa  m«at  upon  the  Lorda  Day,  or  to  use  an  innocent  per- 
mitted recreation.  Now,  when  auch  an  opinion  make*  a  sect,  and  this  tect  g«u 
firm  eonfidenta  and  soaloua  defendera,  in  a  little  time  it  will  dwell  apon  the 
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To  .Sir  Aiidrow  Agnow's  bill  it  was  of  «mhiih«'  louJl)  oLjih'UkI,  that 
the  proliibition  of  a//  Sunday  work,  if  fit  to  he  on«cttt<l  in  one  depart- 
ment of  human  aflairs,  was  fit  to  he  enacted  in  all  ;  and  that,  oh  tho 
labour  of  domestic  st^rvants  was  nnproliihitod,  rich  men's  enjoynientft 
would  bo  exempt  from  tho  curtailment  which  those  of  tho  poor  would 
suffer  from  the  supjjrossion  of  puhlit-  convi-yances  on  Sunday.  To  this 
charge  of  partial  dealing  Dr  M'Cric  replies,  that  when  a  master  ex- 
acts work  from  his  servant  on  Sunday,  beyond  what  is  neceasarj',  "  the 
offence  comes  under  the  «;ato'|,'ory  of  personal  desecrations,  with  which, 
though  highly  reprehensible,  and  of  pernicious  tendency,  the  law  can- 
not deal,  80  long  as  they  do  not  otlVml  public  decency  or  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  other  classes  of  the  community.  It  does  not,"  says  he, 
"appear  to  have  lM.«en  sufticii«ntly  olwc'rved,  in  the  endless  diacussions 
on  this  subject,  that  tho  only  form  in  which  the  law  t-an  interpose  to 
protect  those  servants  who  are  engaged  in  public  trades,  is  by  re- 
Btrainiujif  the  masters  from  competing  with  each  other  in  tho  public 
market  for  gain  ;  which  cannot,  of  course,  apply  to  the  case  of  those 
who  employ  servants  merely  for  their  own  convenience."*  This,  how- 
over,  is  more  sophistry  :  if  additional  "/imftrC/wi"  is  needed  in  tho 
case  of  traders  (which,  as  already  iiUimated,  I  am  unable  to  sec),  it  ia 
needed  in  the  case  of  (Somestic  servants  too  ;  and  if",yi>r  the  puiyosg  of 
Sd^uritif}  rest  on  the  Sabbath  to  those  traders  who  wish  it,  you  may 
and  ought  to  restrain  all  other  traders  from  competing  with  them  in 
the  public  market,  why  may  and  ought  you  not  to  secure,  by  such  other 
moans  as  will  serve  tht;  purpose,  the  compulsory  abstinence  of  the 
cooks,  coachmen,  lady's-maids,  and  other  servants  of  tho  rich,  from  all 
Sunday  work  ?  Why  is  the  poor  man  to  bo  iloprived  <»f  tho  moans  of  con- 
veyance to  the  country,  on  the  only  day  when  he  is  at  liberty  to  refresh 
himself  with  rural  air  and  exercise,  while  the  rich  man,  who  can  ob- 
tain these  and  all  other  advantages  at  his  pleasure,  is  allowed  to  drive 
about  on  Sunday  as  iVeoly  as  at  other  times  ?  Does  the  driving  of  a 
private  carriage  through  the  atreota  on  Sunday,  less  "offend  public 
decency"  than  the  running  of  a  railway  train  ?  L'niesssuch  questions 
can  be  satisfactorily  answered,  the  charge  of  "  gross  partiality"  from 
which  Dr  M'Crie  endeavours  to  defend  tho  bill,  must  be  regarded  as 
just.  Sir  Andrew  said  in  Parliamout,  "  I  wisli  as  much  as  any  man 
that  domestic  servants  were  relieved  from  all  unnecessary  work  on  the 
Lord's  l>ay,  antl  1  am  happy  to  hear  that  the  late  discussions  have  led 
many  to  reconsider  their  family  arrangements  ;  and  I  trust  the  pro- 
gress of  public  opinion  and  a  paramount  sense  of  duty  will  produce 
this  effect  more  and  more.  But  I  am  unwilling,  by  legislation,  to 
assume  any  tHquisitoiial  power,  inconsistent  with  the  geuins  of  the 
British  coustitution.  I  am  unwilling  to  encroach  on  the  old  English 
maxim,  that '  Every  man's  house  is  his  castle.'  "f  Well,  suppose  you 
must  not  enter  the  Eiigli.shman's  castle  in  aid  of  those  within  it  who 
require  legal  "  protection,"  what  prevents  you,  when  he  sallies  forth 
in  his  chariot,  and  so  enables  you,  without  either  invading  hia  sanc- 

comwicnrc,  as  if  it  were  a  nativn  there ;  wltereaa  it  ii  but  a  pitiful  inmate,  and 
ought  to  be  turned  outof  doors." — (Dvrior  JhthitaMtium,  U.  II.,  cfa.  II.,  Kule  vi., 
§  73  ;  Works,  vol.  sii.,  p.  436.)     Sec  anU,  p.  161. 

*  Memoir!)  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnewr,  p,  169.     Sec  also  pp.  173,  211,  251,  254. 

t  lb.,  p.  173. 
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tajiry  or  exercising  "  inquisitorial  powor,"  to  convict  Him  of  coinpellitiif 
his  hi'lpless  coaohin«ii  iiinl  Iiursi's  to  break  tlio  Futiilii  f 'oinmaiuiment 
— what  preveiita  joii  from  puuncing  iijtiia  him  iia  couveiiiently  as  upon 
the  railway  onginemaii  i  In  Scotlanii,  uliere  men's  houses  aro  not 
their  rastles,  tho  i-ivil  Jaw  once  invailed  the  shop  of  a  barber  in  Dun- 
dee, and  "  pr<»tccteil"  hU  fippri«nticL«  from  the  work  of  8liHvinj»  ciib- 
tomcrs  on  Sunday  inomiiif;.  Inthiscasn  IjOnl  Jotfroy  deci<Jod  that 
aUliou^h  the  Act  of  li>7y,  prohibiting  iiandicraft-labour  mi  Sundays, 
WBB  relaxed  by  the  Confession  of  Faitit  in  so  far  us  "  works  of  ne- 
cessity aud  Dien-y"  are  concerned,  (which  Coufossion  was  in  IGyO  rati- 
fied byParlianieut  "as  the  public  and  avowed  Confession  of  this  Church, 
containing  the  sura  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  reformed 
Churches,")  yet  as  peopltn  mipht  without  serious  iuconvonionco  be 
shaved  on  Saturday  evening,  the  urgency  w^as  not  sncli  as  to  render 
the  ca&e  exreptional,  and  the  local  civil  authorities  had  therefore  done 
wrong  to  '' cnjiHii  what  I  Ley  may  havw  blamelessly  yurmitftY/,  ami  ac- 
tually subject  a  man  to  penalties  for  not  doing  what  the  law  has  for- 
bidden." On  appeal  to  tho  Inn«;r  House  (or  court  of  review)  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  a  majority  of  the  judges  reversed  tho  decision  ;  but 
tho  case  having  been  carried  to  the  House  of  Lorils,  tho  apprentice  ob- 
tained a  final  judgment  in  his  favour.*     The  objection  that  it  is  unfair 


*  Phillips  f .  Innefl,  20th  Feb.  1837  ;  Hhavr  and  Maclean's  Appeal  Cases  in 
.the  House  of  LoniU,  vol.  ii.,  p.  466.  The  case  i«  mentioned  io  the  Memoirs  of 
IjBir  A.  Agnew,  p.  ii94. 

Id  1828  an  attempt  waa  made  to  stop  the  plying,  on  Sundays,  of  the  steamer 
betTireen  Dundee  and  Broughty  Ferry,  a  bathing  place  much  reeorted  to  by  the 
townA-[»e<>ple  :  but  that  attempt  woh  represiied  by  tlie  following  odiuirable  de- 
cinion  of  tlia  Sheriff  of  the  county  ; — 

"  This  action  i»  laid  solely  nnd  entirely  on  statutory  law ;  but  it  has  not  been 
ahewn  that  the  statute*  authorise  the  remedy  of  interdict,  supposing  the  act 
complained  of  to  amount  to  a  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day.    It  does  not  how- 
^•ver  appear  to  the  Sheriff,  looking  to  what  ii)  tolerated   in  other  instances  in 
[Itotb  ends  of  the  iglaod,  that  there  ia  any  sufficient  ground  for  that  charge.     In 
England,  the  plying  of  stage-coAcbe«  and  all  other  land  convoynnceM,  aa  well  as 
[*ater  conveyances,  is  permitted  on  Sundays  as  lawful.     It  is  true  that  in  Scot- 
land there  are  particular  statutes  against  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  »onie  uf 
which  are  here  libelled  on ;  but  it  is  always  a  question  what  shall  amount  to  a 
profanation  of  that  day.    It  is  not  maintained  liy  the  pursuers  that  th«  running 
rtt  the  mail-coach  with  passengers  to  and  from  iJundee  is  a  profanation  of  the 
[Babbsth;  or  the  using  of  hackney-coaches,  post-chaises,  gigs,  and  caravans  of 
'•very  description,  saddle-liorse*,  tie.     Tlie  employment,  too,  of  ferry-boats  is 
[vanctioncd  by  universal  practice  as  quite  lawful  on  Sundays,  and  vessel*  with 
Lgoods  and  passengers  sail  on  that  day  of  tbf  week  from  the  port  of  Dundee  and 
Wtber  ports  of  Scotland,  and  (as  it  may  happen)  arrive  there  on  Sabbath,  and 
Wt  ashore  tlieir  passengers,  without  objection  from  any  quarter. 

"  The  steamlxMit  in  question  does  not  sail  till  after  the  morning  and  afternoon 
service  is  over  ^  and  if  those  who  use  it  ore  upon  their  necessary  and  lawful 
nffairs,  there  can  be  no  more  blame  on  the  part  of  the  defender  in  hiring  bis 
VMiel  to  tliem,  than  would  attach  to  the  owner  of  a  passage-boat  hired  to  go  to 
Broughty  Ferry.  IJut  it  is  impossible  practically  to  ascertain  ond  distinguish, 
among  the  whole  passengers,  those  who  ombork  from  motives  uf  duty  and  ne- 
cessity, from  thnse  who  go  solely  for  pleasure  and  amusement,  How  can  it,  for 
pxomple,  be  made  to  tippear  that  many  of  those  who  ore  passengers  have  not 
come  by  land  to  Dundee  that  day,  or  tho  day  preceding,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending divine  service  in  Dundee,  and  are  returning  to  their  families  and  homes  I 
i>n  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed,  and  may  be  assumed,  that  many  i>f  those  who 
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to  ninke  railway  serv&uta  work  on  Sundays  for  the  benefit  of  others,  'u 
met  by  tbo  principle  formerly  stated  (p.  270),  that  another  day  of  rest 
should  be  driven  tljptn,  to  compensate  for  the  Sunday  when  it  is  their  turn 
to  be  deprived  of  repose.  If  this  do  not  satisfy  them,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  quit  the  employment  for  one  which  will  be  more  suitable  to  their 
wishes.  When  the  service  required  is  light,  and  occupies  but  a  small 
part  of  the  day,  the  hardship  is  not  one  that  appeals  strongly  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  humane,  or  that  needs  to  be  specialty  compensated. 
As  ulreaily  mentioned,  Sir  Andrew  Ag^ow's  bill  was  read  a  first 
time  on  20th  March  lti33.  The  discussion  of  its  merits  was  deferred 
till  the  second  reading  on  16lh  May ;  and  in  a  speech  then  delivered. 
Sir  Andrew  shewed  the  utter  unconsciousness  which  the  SubbatariaDS 
constantly  ilisjday,  of  doubt  whether  the  commandment  to  the  Jews  to 
keep  holy  tfit  Sabhafh,  is  a  commandment  to  the  Gentiles  to  keep  holy 
the  Lont's  Pni/.  "  To  discuss,"  said  he,  "  the  question  of  the  obser- 
vance of  the  lionl's  Day  in  any  a-ssombly  without  alluding  to  the  com- 
mand lo  ke^p  IT  holy,  would  be  a  solecism  of  which  I  would  not  will- 
ingly he  guilty.  The  Ahniohti;  has  commandeA  irs  to  h-ep  the  rf<iy  hol^, 
to  '  cease  from  all  manner  of  work;'  and  the  ordinance  extends  to 
'  the  man,  to  his  household,  to  his  cattle,  and  to  the  stranger  within 
his  gates.'  Such  is  the  high  authority  on  which  I  justify  legislative 
interference  on  ihe  subject.  But  as  to  the  spiritual  oboervauce  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  kept,  the  bill  now  before  the  House 
presumes  not  to  dictate.  ,  .  .  lu  reference  to  the  preamble  and  first 
clause  of  the  bill  itself,  did  it  contain  uiert>ly  the  private  opinion  of 
the  huniblo  individual  who  now  addresses  the  House,  it  had  better 

avoil  tbemsolvoK  of  the  privilfge  of  going  to  8.nd  roturning  froni  Droughty  by 
means  of  the  defender's  vesaol,  aro  hord-working  people,  employed  in  a  sedentArr 
occupation  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night,  and  who,  after  attending 
divine  service  once  or  twice  a  day,  make  a  sea-trip  during  u  Hummcr  evening  for 
the  Mke  of  health  and  recreatiun,  and  to  enable  them  the  better  to  re»uroe  their 
weekly  labours,  and  thereby  earn  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
It  humbly  appears  to  the  Sheriff  that  there  ii*  no  sufficient  ground  for  charging 
persons  acting  in  this  way  with  profaning  the  Sabbath,  Many  cross  and  re- 
croM  the  Tay  in  tlic  regular  pii«sage-boal  on  .'Sundays,  morely  for  tbe  sake  of 
health  and  recreation,  without  being  held  guilty  of  profaning  tbe  Lord's  Day, 
Neither  would  tnch  a  charge  lie  against  them  were  they  to  traniiport  themselves 
on  a  Sunday  in  any  hired  carriage,  or  on  foot,  from  Dundee  to  Uroughty,  and 
thence  back  to  Dundee  ;  and  it  is  ditficult  to  draw  the  proposed  line  of  din* 
tinctlon  between  crossing  and  rcci-ossing  the  Ferry  from  Forfarshire  to  Fife  in 
a  Bteamboat  for  rerrejttion  and  health,  and  going  from  Dundee  to  Broughty,  and 
returning  in  tbe  defender's  iitpnmvc8.'el ;  neither  sailing,  from  the  like  motives, 
daring  the  time  of  divine  worship.  But  if  there  be  no  profanity  attachable  to 
•ucb  passengen  and  travellers  personally,  how  can  that  charge  be  made  good 
against  tbe  Fife  and  Forfar  Trustees,  or  against  the  defender,  the  owners  of  the 
vessels  employed  in  tmnnporting  such  passengers,  more  than  against  the  pro- 
prietor* of  the  carriages  employeil  in  conveying  travellers  by  land  from  Dun- 
dee to  Orougfaty  Perry  7  It  may  be  said  thnt  the  defender's  vessel  is  to  be  as- 
similated to  a  Sunday  stage-coach,  which  it  is  unlawful  to  run  thot  day.  But, 
twaidea  that  in  some  important  particulars  thcfte  two  modes  of  conveyance  are 
not  equally  calculated  to  give  offence  to  persons  of  o  more  strict  turn  of  mind, 
it  la  extremely  doubtful  wbelber  it  would  bo  held  to  be  a  ])rofanation  of  thA 
Sunday,  were  one  of  the  Lclth  etago-coaches  to  run  once  every  Bundity  from 
Edinburgh  to  Leith,  and  thence  back  again,  after  the  service  of  the  day  waa 
over." 
This  ouc  WM  uppealed  to  tbo  Court  of  Sefsion,  which  declined  to  interfere, 
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not  have  stood  there  ;  but  r^^nrding,  as  I  do,  the  principle  it  declares 
in  a  much  higher  point  of  view,  and  hiivinjor  therefore  placed  it  in 
that  position,  I  would  rather  that  you  rpj*>ct  the  whole  mensare  than 
that  you  pasd  the  whole  and  rojet-t  th*<  first  clause.  And  I  tlius speak, 
simply  because  I  fuel  and  am  persuaded  that,  without  recognising  tho 
authority  of  God  in  tliis  institution,  the  most  perfect  i^ahbath  Bill  you 
could  construct  would  prove  nothing  Jietter  than  a  beautiful  eilifioe 
vithout  a  foundation,  a  castle  in  the  air,  a  »t.-itute  not  biudiiig  ou  the 
conscience,  and  therefore  inoperative,  because  it  would  not  be  in  the 
power  of  the  magistrate  to  carry  it  into  execution."*  No  wonder 
that  a  speech  expressing  such  antiquated  views  of  the  functions  of 
the  legislature,  and  excluding  so  completely  the  notion  that  God's 
truth  and  Sir  Andrew  Agnen's  truth  mi]fht  be  two  different  things, 
should  have  been  received  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  with  general 
derision.  The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  last  by  a  majority  of  6, 
tho  votes  being  79  to  73.  In  the  debate  which  led  to  this  division, 
Lord  Althorp  said  with  great  gottd  sense,  "  I  should  be  one  of  tho  last 
men  in  the  House  who  could  wish  to  do  any  thing  which  would 
operate  injuriously  against  the  proper  observaaee  of  the  Sunday.  I 
think  it  most  dosirablc,  not  only  in  a  religious,  but  also  in  a  political 
and  moral  point  njf  view,  that  it  should  be  observed  as  a  day  of  r<vs<; 
but  I  think  it  far  from  desirable,  in  either  point  of  view,  that  Tecrea- 
Hon  and  aninsemi'nt  should  be  prevented  on  that  daj'."|  His  Lordship, 
in  short,  was  willing  to  promote  by  any  practicifde  means  a  mode  of 
obwrvance  of  tho  Lord's  l>ay  pi-ecisely  resembling  tho  mode  of  Sab- 
bath-observ.ince  pruijcribed  to  the  Jews  by  the  Fourth  Commandment 
— a  law  which  prohibits  work^  hut  not  recreation  ar  amusement.^  This, 
however,  was  "  iufuUlity"  and  "  heathenism"  in  the  eyes  of  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew  and  his  followers,  who,  as  I  said  before,  and  shall 
prove  hereafter,  go  far  }>eyond  the  Jews  in  what  Calvin  styles  "  the 
gross  and  carnal  supcrBtition  of  sabbatism." 

But  no  d<^feat  could  damp  the  zeal  of  Sir  Andrew,  who  never  for 
a  moment  doubted  that  ho  was  engaged  in  a  holy  war  which,  either 
in  his  own  handn  or  in  those  of  some  future  champion,  must  ukimatoly 
be  crowned  with  success  by  "  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath."  One  of  the 
weapons,  says  his  biographer,  on  which  "he  placed  consideralde  de- 
pendence during  his  campaign  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  was 
that  of  rcitfnttion.  Superficial  observers  were  struck  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  repeated  tho  same  sentiments  and  arguments,  and  may 
have  set  tliis  down  to  the  barrenness  and  commonplace  of  the  subject 
or  of  the  man.   But,  in  fact,  this  also  was  a  piece  of  policy,  and  the  re- 

M  having  no  jurisdiction  in  the  nntter.  Two  of  the  judgea,  however,  inciden- 
tally toui'hed  upon  Iho  merits  of  the  quostion  ;  one  of  them  (the  Itord  President) 
being  of  opinion  thut  none  of  the  Scottish  atatutea  had  any  reference  to  the  eta*, 
and  the  other  (fiOrd  iiilllM,  a  judge  of  much  ability)  declaring  thai  he  regarded 
the  bringing  forward  of  Ruch  a  ciwe  as  "  an  ill-Adviaed  proceeding.''  See  Job- 
•on  V.  Lambert,  29th  Nov.  1828  ;  Shaw  and  Duiilop's  JtfpotU  of  Caiu  in  the 
Court  uf  Sttiion,  vol.  vli.,  p.  83. 

It  Is  a  fact  worth  mentioning,  that  in  Glangow,  omnibusea  regnlarly  ply  on 
Sundays  betvroen  that  pious  city  and  the  village*  of  Parlick  and  Govan,  aiad  art 
•stenslvely  u«ed  by  people  going  to  and  from  church. 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  A.  Agnew,  pp.  172-175. 

t   Ibid.,  p.  176.  X  Sea  Note  li. 
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suit  of  deliberat*  intention.  *  Non  i>»  ««i  ecppe  catkndo,'  was  the 
maxim  on  wliiclj  Sir  Amlrcw  ealctilntoit  for  success.  With  an  assi- 
duity which  more  rosiMnblfd  tho  sl<>n'ly  movements  afmoclianism  than 
the  intermittent  clVorts  of  humnii  volition,  ho  eiiihr«coil  every  oppor- 
tunity of  reitoratinjj  the  facta  aiul  principles  which  hv  souglit  lo  im- 
press on  tho  Icffishituri'  .inil  on  thi»  ciuiiitry.  '  By  no  other  moans/ 
ho  said,  'can  the  public  miml  be  more  effectually  benefited,  than  by 
frequently  reiterating  that  which  h  of  ivlmitted  excellence.  The  re- 
iteration is,  at  least,  a  proof  of  the  publisher's  being  himself  con- 
vinced ;  and  othei's,  to  whom  the  same  arguments  once  carried  homo 
conviditm,  may  be  profitably  reminded  of  the  eternal  truths.'  "* 
Tho  principle  isstjund ;  and  ln9  reiteration,  like  that  of  true  political 
economy  by  tho  Anti-Corn-law  Lea^jue,  wouhl  have  led  to  complete 
success  ore  now,  hati  his  doctrines  been  as  unassailable  as  theirs.  BuL 
with  views  which  are  generally  held  by  ibiuking  and  knowing  men. 
Sir  Andrew  mingled  his  uUra-Judaism  so  ijlentifully,  that  the  reiter.'i- 
tion  of  his  opinions  for  a  thousand  years  must  have  failed  to  carry  his 
point.  That,  in  spite  of  tho  damage  thus  done  to  his  cause,  the 
reasonabk  part  of  his  agitation  prixluced  some  good  effects  by  couvinc- 

•  "Letter  to  Retord,  Jane  25,  1838."     Memoirs,  p.  288. 

"  He  iieeni»,''  sayB  Dr  M'Crie,  p.  313,  "  to  have  lH>en  raised  up  an  a  public 
wltncBS /or  Ood^t  truth''  (obnerre  the  confident  phrone),  "  a  living  remembrancer 
of  his  Sitbbnth,  called  to  hold  up  the  re<iuirr:mtnt4  <>/  hit  holt/  law  in  mn  Msenibly 
which  '  desired  not  the  knowledge  of  hia  ways." — '  Be  not  afraid  of  their  faces,'' 
wu  a  favourite  t«jct  of  hia,  to  etrengtheu  hiinisulf  against  the  looks  and  gestures 
that  met  him  when  he  rose  to  plead  Am  Afaiter^i  cau»e.  And  none  can  hftve 
looked  into  the  IJouse  of  Commons,  or  listened  to  its  debates,  without  being 
•truck  with  wonder  how,  in  ao  atmosphere  so  uncongenial,  the  courage  cuuld 
hJive  \>Ma  given  him  to  stand  forth,  as  be  did  on  nil  occasioD)),  >n  de/fnce  of  tk« 
taertd  ri^hu  of  Heaven,  To  tho  pertinacity  of  his  opponentB,  who  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  contempt  for  the  day  of  God"'  (i. «.,  for  hit  notion*. 
which  were  not  theirs,  of  the  right  miinner  of  employing  what  he  rrparded,  but 
they  did  not,  b8  the  day  of  God  spoken  of  in  the  Fourth  ("ommandmentj,  "  he 
opposed  the  pertinacity  of  u  zeal  ever  ready  to  '  testify'  in  Jt«  behalf.  Let  the 
following  ^pecimenB,  culled  much  at  random  fW)m  the  recorded  debnteii,  suffice 
to  illustrate  what  wo  refer  to: — 

"  Mr  Wakletf — '  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  British  Museum  ahould  not 
bo  open  to  the  public  on  Sundays,  for  their  amusement.' 

"  Sir  Andrew  Ayn&ui — '  The  honourable  member  mny  see  the  strongest  reason 
he  can  require  wi  tk«  etnnmandmcHt  of  Oo<l,  which  tclU  V8  to  X-rq-  'c/y  thf  Snh- 
bath-datf,^ 

'"Mr  lliwrt — '  I  propose  n  bill  prohibiting  the  opening  of  victualling-houses 
on  the  morning  of  l^unday  till  one  oVlnck.' 

"  Sir  Andrew  said — '  The  propo«ition  would  have  the  effect  of  annihilating 
Sunday  as  a  Sabbath  from  one  o'clock,  and  he  could  not  consent  to  such  a  pro* 
position.  The  whole  twenty-four  hours  of  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  r«spected 
and  guarded  frctm  de»ecration.' 

"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr  Spring  Rice)  said — *  Ho  had  been  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  very  often  himself  on  Sundays.' 

"  Sir  Andrew  '  tomidtrtd  thit  a  dttteratton  of  th«  fiabf'ath.  Ue  had  beard  the 
opinion  of  the  right  honourable  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  surprise.  It 
was  one  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.' " 

Whatever  may  be  "  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  people''  in  this  re- 
npect,  I  for  one  believe  most  thoroughly,  that  the  visits  of  Mr  Spring  Kice  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  were  not  ot  variance  with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  even  the 
Jewish  law,  much  less  of  the  law  of  Christ. 
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hig  many  tlioughtloss  people  uf  tho  expediency  of  suspendiug  ou  the 
Sunday  alt  labuur  and  cuiumerce  beyond  what  tho  public  good  really 
a!id  Ittirly  requires,  seems  liij,'bly  probable,  or  rather  h  not  to  be 
doubted.  I  willingly  give  Sir  Androw  Agnew  this  credit,  and  atotig 
with  it  a  cordial  expression  of  my  respt-et  for  bis  character  aa  a 
gentkmau  and  n  pbitantUropidt.*^  But  iu  public  men  the  virtues  of 
piety,  kindlinuas,  consuJontiousuess,  and  unfiincbing  resolutitja,  inevi- 
taldy  miss  the  mark  unless  directed  by  wisdom  and  ailequate  know- 
ledge ;  and  in  the  case  of  Sir  Andrew  it  is  painful  to  behold  so  tuueli 
«eal  and  activity  expended  in  a  cause  whicii  deserved,  and  has  ai- 
tuine<I,  90  small  a  ineaiiure  ui'  aucress. 

Two  subseijuent  attempts  to  bring  the  bill  to  a  second  reading  were 
in  like  manner  abortive  ;  but  at  the  fourth  trial  of  his  Parliamentary 
strength,  a  step  was  made  in  advance.  The  first  reading  was  carried 
on  4th  May  1837  by  a  majority  of  146  (199  to  53)  ;|  a  result  shewing 
how  eftective  tho  agitation  out  of  doors  had  boon.  But  tho  grand 
debate  was  reserved  for  7th  June,  when  Sir  Andrew  moved  the  secoud 
reading.  "  Orj  this  octiasion,"  eavs  Dr  M'Crie,  "  the  discussion  was 
opened  with  great  effect  by  Mr  Pluniptre,  icho  read  several  passaga 
from  Scripture,  deHmnciiu)  Ihcjadijmcids  uf  God  on  nations  which  despijsed 
his  Snbba^s."*  Iu  what  parts  of  Scripture  such  deuuuciatiuns  are 
contained,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover;  although  threats 
against  tha  Jews  may  easily  be  found  iu  abundance.  Tho  Sabbath 
was  a  "  sign'*  of  tho  covenant  between  them  and  their  political  Sove- 
reign ;§  and  its  profaualiun  being  an  overt  act  of  rebellion,  and  con- 
sequently a  political  offence  of  the  iloopest  dyo,  the  Jewish  law  enact- 
ing its  capital  punishment,  and  the  throats  recorded  in  tho  Jewish 
iScriptures  against  its  desocrators,  are  as  intelligible  with  respect  to 
tho  Israelites,  as  they  would  be  unintelligible  in  relation  to  nations  of 
which  the  Deity  did  not  condescend  to  be  tho  temporal  Sovereign,  Dr 
M'Crie  proceeib  to  say  that  Mr  Pluni(»tre'8  "  references  to  tho  Deca- 
logue called  Ibrth  an  expression  of  ilissent,  which  proved  at  once  how 
distastoful  to  many  wits  the  argument  which  wont  to  place  the  Fourth 
Couiniaudment  on  an  equality  witli  tho  rest."  Here  again  I  must 
obst'rve  that  this  equal  ranking  might  not  bo  so  distasteful  aa  is  sup- 
posed; pussibly  not  ouo  of  the  disaentieuts  had  tho  slightest  objecttou 
t^  pbu-e  all  the  ton  comniandmoDts  "on  an  equality"  us  portions  ufthe 
Jewish  laic,  which  thoy  t*<>rtainly  are,  and  tlian  which,  iu  the  opinion 
of  many  learned  men  as  capable  of  judging  as  Mr  Flumptro  or  Dr 
M'Crie,  they  are  nothing  else.  The  "  dista-ste"  may  have  been  only 
for  an  argument  which  aimed  at  placing  tho  duty  of  Sabbath-obser- 
vance required  of  the  Jews  by  the  Fourth  Commandment,  ou  an 
equality  with  tho  duties  enjoined  iu  the  nine  other  precepts  of  the  De- 
calogue, and  vvhirli  are  also  unjoined  by  the  law  of  nature  and  tho  law 
of  Christ. 

On  this  occasion  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  110 
votes  against  66  ;  by  which  unprecedented  success  great  rejoicing  waa 
occasioned  among  tlio  Sabbatarians,  and  one  pidus  journalist,  whoso 

*  In  cue  |>articu1ar,  however,  his  conduct  is  open  to  censure :  be  oouote- 
nanced  tbc  mhabbj  practice  of  creating  one-fhare^holtMng  voters  for  the  purpoM 
of  (lefeatiug  llu'  hon<i  fidf  propriotors  of  tho  ruilMnyg. 


t    M. 


r->,  p.  208. 


lb., 
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words  were  formerly  quoted,  was  inoVi'd  to  offur  up  thauka  to  "  the 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  that  "  it  had  pleased  Him  so  to  order  ovonts" 
that  such  a  measure  (which  proved  to  be  itsjiiiai  measure)  of  success 
had  been  attained.* 

In  the  same  year  Sir  Andrew  procured  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
against  Sunday-trains  into  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ayr  Railway  ; 
thus  commencing  in  Parliauient,  says  his  biographer,  "  the  campaign 
which  he  afterwards  carried  on  without  its  walls,  against  this  tre* 
mendous  inroad  on  the  pvaco  and  purity  of  the  Sabbath."  The  pro- 
pofled  clause,  however,  was  lost ;  as  wai^  also  a  motion  which  he  brought 
forward  on  lOth  June  1837,  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  "  to  declare 
that  the  use  of  railways  on  the  Lord's  Day  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Scotland."  But  at  this  stage  of  his  career  it  pleased  "  Him  who  is 
emphatically  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  and  to  whose  special  inter- 
ference Sir  Andrew's  former  petty  success  was  ascribed  with  a  de- 
gree of  cnntidonce  of  which  1  am  curious  to  know  the  grounds — "  it 
pleased  Him  who  governs  tlie  unruly  wills  of  sinful  mortals,  so  to 
order  events"  that  the  Parliament-;iry  operations  of  the  jjreat  champion 
of  the  holy  cause  were  brought  suddenly  and  for  ever  to  a  close.  "  In 
June  1837,  William  IV.  died,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
her  present  Majesty,  Queen  Victoiia.  This  led  to  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  and  a  new  election.  Sir  Andrew"  (in  what  Dr  M'Crie 
calls  "  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God")  "  failed  iu  securing  his 
return  to  Parliament;  and  none  having  succeeded  to  his  mission, 
possessed  of  sufficient  courage  or  perstjveraiive  to  prosecute  the  measure, 
his  hold  and  uullinching  Bill,  im  which  so  much  labour  had  been  ex- 
pended, and  which  had  successfully  buffeted  the  storms  and  breakers 
of  five  sessions,  was  left  like  a  stranded  vessel  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach,  where  it  may  be  considered  as  still  lying — a  monument,  at 
once,  of  the  impulsive  zeal  of  its  author,  and  of  the  receding  tide  of  a 
nation's  piety"} — or  superstition. 

Having  tirus  ceased  to  bo  a  legislator,  Sir  Andrew  thenceforward 
devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the  task  of  ditfusing  his  opinions  among 
the  people,  and  urging  their  practical  adoption.  In  January  1839  he 
took  the  lead  in  founding  at  Edinburgh  "  The  Scottish  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Due  Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  ;"  on  which  occasion 
was  read  the  letter  of  Dr  Chalmers,  quoted  at  p.  181  of  this  volume. 
According  to  Dr  M'Crie,  "  the  amount  of  personal  labour  performed 
by  Sir  Andrew  at  this  poriod,  in  prosecuting  the  Sabbath  cause,  is  al- 
most incredible.  His  name  appears  first  in  the  lists  of  the  couimitteea 
of  aH  the  auxiliaries  of  this  Society,  amounting,  in  1840,  to  twelve. 
But  this  was  no  mere  honorary  connect  ion.  These  auxtliariet,  in /act, 
owed  t)^eir  vrujin  to  his  nurrmitting  (-xertions,  btf  correspondence  and  per^ 
tonal  intercmrse.  He  attended  all  their  medinffs,  and  was  tub  Moviira 
sfBiNO  or  ALL  TiiEin  OPEBATIONS.  He  corresponded  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  using  it  as  a  vantage-ground  from  which  he  launched  his 
missives  in  all  directions."*  In  this  eulogy  of  Sir  Anilrevv,  the  vast 
superiority  of  his  Sabbatarian  zeal,  in  intensity,  over  that  of  the  people 
he  was  rousing,  is  very  apparent :  he,  and  not  their  own  horror  at  Sun- 


•  Tho  R<eord  newflpap«r,  June  8.  1837  ;  quoted  antt,  p.  ItiO. 

t  Memoirs  of  Sir  A.  Agncw,  pp.  31&-317.  \  Memoirs,  p.  347. 
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day  trains  (which  they  bad  hilEierlu  regai'dvd  without  emotion  a»  a 
reasonable  and  alloffafdo  accommodation),  was  the  spring  of  the  move- 
meut;  and  it  is  well  known  in  Scotland  to  those  who  niiogle  in  gone- 
ral  society,  that  the  Email  body  of  earnest  t'ollowera  who  rallied  around 
him,  and  who  still  go  from  meeting  to  m«utins;  and  gi\c  utteiauce  to 
"  the  voice  of  the  Scottish  people,"  are,  with  all  the  show  aud  noise 
that  they  uake,ju8t  as  little  intluential  or  formidable  in  thcuiselves,  as 
were  the  specious  handful  of  Highlanders  who,  in  the  year  1740,  scared 
Sir  Andrew's  distinguished  ancestor  and  namesake  from  attacking 
them  at  Blair- Athole.*    Even  in  puritanical  Glasgow,  it  was  a  difficult 


*■  The  part^  of  Jacobite*  to  nrliicli  these  Highlanders  belonged  was  stationed 
mt  DalnaRpidsl,  while  Lleatenaot-UeDeral  8ir  Andrew  Agnew  occu|iied  Blnir 
Castle  with  a  Gover-nmeut  force.  The  invurgents  were  con>iii«iided  by  Lord 
Goorgc  Murray,  and,  uotwitlistrkiidiDg  the  inexperience  of  must  ol  ttieii)  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  one  niglit  succeggfully  uxecuted,  under  his  directions,  the  briliiatit 
exploit  of  gur[>ri$ing  and  carrying  thirty  detached  posts  (some  of  thciii  sUong 
and  defensibii-;,  ail  within  two  hours  of  the  night,  vuithout  the  loss  of  a  single 
mim;  and  tbo  dilTcrent  parties  mot  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvouii,  although 
their  operations  lay  in  a  mountainous  country,  inicriiected  by  ruvine.s  and  rivers. 
Lord  Ueorge  had  himself  marched  to  the  Uridge  of  Bruar,  with  twenty-tive  men 
and  a  few  elderly  gentlemen,  when  be  was  informed  that  Sir  Andrew  Agnew 
was  advancing  with  a  strong  force  to  reconnoitre.  In  the  words  of  the  author  of 
Douglas — "  It  was  daj'ligUt  j  but  the  sun  was  not  up.  Lord  George,  looking 
earnestly  about  him,  observed  n  fold-dike  (that  is,  a  wall  of  sod  or  turf  \  which 
had  been  begun  as  a  fonce  for  cattle,  but  left  unfioiihed.  lie  ordered  his  men 
to  follow  hion,  and  drew  them  np  behind  the  dike,  at  luch  a  dittanet  one  from 
another  that  they  inijht  make  a  great  show,  having  iht  colourt  of  both  rtgtmtnu 
/ying  in  their  front.  He  then  gave  orders  to  the  pipers  (for  he  had  with  him 
all  the  pipers,  both  of  the  Athole  men  and  the  Macpheitons,)  to  keep  their  eyes 
fixed  Upon  tlie  road  from  Blair}  and  L/ie  mumfnl  they  taw  the  loldicri  appear,  to 
strike  up  with  all  their  bagpipes  at  once.  It  happened  that  the  regiments  came  in 
sight  just  as  the  sun  rose,  and  thot  instant  the  pipers  began  to  play  one  of  their 
most  noisy  pibroch*.  Lord  George  Murray  and  his  Highlanders,  both  officers 
and  men,  drew  their  swords  and  brandished  them  about  their  heads.  Hir  Andrew, 
after  gazing  a  whil<<  at  this  spectacle,  ordered  his  men  to  the  right-about,  and 
marched  them  back  to  the  CiLstle  of  tilair.  Lord  George  ftlurray  kept  his  poet 
at  the  bridge  till  several  of  his  parties  came  in  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  hod  collected 
three  or  four  hundred  men,  coDscious  of  victory,  and  certain  that  his  numbers 
would  he  greater  very  soon,  he  marched  to  Btuir,  and  invested  the  castle." 
— (Home's  History  of  the  Rehtliion  in  174fi,  p.  205.)  In  a.  military  point  of  view 
the«e  incidents  are  held  up  to  admiration  by  General  titewart  of  Garth,  in  his 
Sketchu  of  the  Highlanders,  vol.  ii.,  App.,  Note  MAI.  The  Sabbatarian  Sir  Andrew 
seems  to  have  taken  a  lesson  from  the  outwitter  of  his  illustrious  great-grand- 
father, so  ludicrous  a  similarity  is  there  between  his  tactics  and  those  of  Sir 
George  Murray  at  the  critical  juncture  in  question.  If  ijir  George  ensconced 
himself  at  the  bridge  of  Bruar  behind  a  turf-dike,  under  shelter  of  which  be 
could  send  forth  bb  terrible  bagpipe-scrcechings  and  uppnlling  sabre-flashes, 
Sir  Andrew  with  eqiutl  judgment  took  up  bis  position  behiud  the  Scottish  So- 
ciety for  I'romoting  the  Due  Observoncc  of  the  Lord's  I>ay — a  position  which,  as 
his  faithful  biographer  has  recorded  to  his  honour,  served  him  udniirably  "  as 
a  vantage-ground  from  which  he  launcbed  his  missives  in  all  directions."  Jf 
Sir  George,  with  twenty-five  men  and  a  few  elderly  gentlemen,  contrived  to  make 
so  terrible  a  figure  by  judiciously  spreading  them  out,  (*ir  Andrew  with  his 
troop  hecame  as  formidable  in  the  I'yes  of  distant  spectators,  from  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  country  which  was  made  the  sphere  of  his  o])erations.  If  feir  George's 
h«gpipeB,  by  their  combined  and  deafening  blast,  struck  terror  into  the  foe,  the 
united  voices  of  Sir  Andrew  and  his  body-guard  seldom  fnilcd  to  ejccile,  if  not 
much  alninn  among  the  initiated,  at  least  on  exalted  oiiinion  of  his  strength 
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matter  to  Mow  up  the  flftioe.  Having,  at  the  Buggeslion  of  hU  frivtid 
Mr  Bridges,  bought  in  1841  "a  share  in  t]u»  Etlinhiirgh  ftixl  Glasgow 
Railway  stock,"*  Sir  Andrew  opened  a  campaign  on  that  new  field: 
hut  at  first  *'  uothini;  could  be  more  discouraging  than  the  prospect  bo- 
fori-  him  and  his  l'rieud3,"f  who  ha<l  qualiried  themselves  in  the  same  ju- 
dicious manner  to  vott;  against  Sunday  trains.  Dr  M'Crio  records  in  the 
wurds  of  Sir  Andrew  himself,  that  at  a  half-yearly  mooting  of  the  Com- 
pany, "  there  was  not  a  man  connected  with  the  religious  city  of  Glas- 
gow who  would  come  forward  to  help  them.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
religious  men,  and  with  very  great  difliculty  they  got  at  the  next  moot- 
ing a  dozen."  +  By  and  by,  however,  his  agitation,  with  the  strenu- 
ous aid  of  the  clergy  (who,  as  moving  powers  in  society,  hold  a  pecu- 
liarly high  place  in  Gla8gow,§  and,  as  we  saw  before,!  conceal  most 
carefully  from  their  flocks,  that  according  to  St  Paul  it  is  by  no  means 
incumlnMit  upon  Christians  to  esteem  one  day  alxtvo  another) — the  agi- 
tation, with  (his  eifective  aid,  succeeded  so  wonderfully  that  "  in  the 
same  city,  whoro  at  first  they  could  not  get  one  individual  to  appear 
in  their  support,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  1300  gentlemen  uot  only 
put  their  names  to  the  memorial  praying  the  directors  to  keep  the 
railway  absolutely  closed  on  the  Sabbath,  but  they  published  the  me- 
morial in  the  newspapers,  with  their  unnies  and  addresses  at  full 
Icuifth."^  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  so  many  as  1300 
persons  in  the  rank  of  "gentlemen,"  and  therefore  presumable  to  bo 
educated  persons,  were  prevailed  upon  to  sign  the  memorial ;  hut  how- 
ever this  miiy  be,  we  all  know  the  vast  dilKerouco  which  there  is  be- 
tween subscribing  a  memorial  at  the  request  of  "the  minister"  or 
some  other  influential  individual,  perhaps  without  reading  a  word  of 
tiie  document  wbii'h  is  presented,  and  delil>erately  believing  all  that 
is  sot  forth  therein.  Indifference  is  not  so  easily  changed  into  fervour 
in  the  souls  of  "  thirteen  hundred  gentlemen." 

In  this  uowsphon.'  of  action,  Sir  Andrew,  in  spite  of  successive  de- 
feats, displayed  all  his  usual  perseverance,  "  Duly,  at  every  half- 
yearly  meeting,  was  the  lance  of  our  worthy  knight  couched,  and  a 
lilt  made  at  Sunday  traffic.  But  not  satisfied  with  contending  in  per- 
son, it  was  his  daily  business  to  prevail  on  others  to  follow  his  example. 
With  this  view,  letters  were  despatched  to  all  supposed  to  bc/ncudlu  and 
injlutiiitial.  Thdse,  ayain^  converted  iuti>  printed  ciraihrs,  were  disperted 
far  and  wide;  for  Sir  Andrew  may  he  said  to  have  boeu  the  publisher 
and  distributor  of  his  own  productions.    Even  handbills  were  put  in  r*- 


iirooDg  »omo  to  whom  the  report  of  hie  doings  came,  AnJ  lastly,  if  Sir  George 
HimI  the  nolours  of  two  rogimeiit*  dictributed  with  gooil  efl'ert  along  his  slender 
line,  Sir  Andrew,  we  iliall  see,  Kvailed  biiniwlf  most  skilfully  of  "pUcardii  of 
large-lettered  infuriofttion  on  the  walls  of  the  raoit  dislAnl  towns  V  Were  ever 
the  {ilauB  of  two  generuls  more  aorprisingly  parallel  r 

l»r  .M'Crie,  who  givcB  %a  amusing  account  of  the  miUttiry  Sir  Andrew  Agnew 
i«  the  first  chapter  of  the  Memoirs,  strangely  oiuita  all  mention  of  hi«  retreat 
from  the  colours  and  bagpipc.<!  at  the  bridge  of  Uruar. 

*  Memoirs,  p.  374. 

t  lb.,  p.  383.  X   lb.,  p.  333. 

%  See  ilie  complainU  of  Dr  Chalmew  in  his  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  L>1,  114. 

II  ..-Int'j,  pp.  56,  57.  The  reader  will  be  good  enough  to  remember  my  op- 
pruvul  of  Sir  Anilrow  Agnew's  |Kilicy  of  i-«(*rtiri'<>ii, 

%   yir  Andrew's  Fpoorh  nl  MBiirhe«tr>r,  .fniiuriry  1837;   Memoirs,  p.  393. 
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quisition,  aud  through  Sir  Andrew's  industiy,  tbs  walls  of  the  most 
DISTANT  TOWK8  wcTc  placarded  with  large-lettered  information,  bo  that 
tho  tjiofit  careless  passer-by  of  the  working  classes  might  not  reiuaiu 
ignorant  of  the  real  natciie  of  the  slru>/iik  thai  ko^  <j»iuif  on."*  As- 
suredly he  was  an  adept  at  pulling  tho  wires  of  this  clattering  show 
of  intensu  auJ  wtdi<-sprcad  Sabbatarianism  ! 

liis  circulars  t«  tho  proprietors  of  the  Railway,  soliciting  their 

iroxles  in  return  for  Sabbatarian  tracts,  elicited  a  host  of  replies. 

some,  of  course,  wore  favourable;  but  others,  of  which  Dr  M'Crie 

gives  some  amusing  saniplfs,  were  full  of  indignation  and  ridicule. 
>ne  old  lady  was  in  horror  at  the  very  idea  of  Sir  Andrew's  notions 
being  reduced  to  practice :  *'  It  woultf  make  it  a  fearful  day  to  me. 
No,  uo,  Sir  Andrew  ;  1  wish  to  Ije  in  the  open  air,  aud  to  see  the  face 
of  nature ;  then  my  devotional  feelings  arc  warmed. "f  Dr  M'Crie 
ungalEantly  calls  her  "  a  cross  old  lady  :"  if  she  answered  this  descrip- 
tion (a  point  on  which  the  sentences  quoted  leave  us  iQ  the  dark),  she 
certainly  took  an  excellent  way  of  lessoning  her  crossness  and  improv- 
ing bt-r  Christian  character,  by  looking  at  the  face  of  nature  in  the 
open  air.  There  are  "  cross"  Sabbatarians,  old  and  youug,  who  might 
become  blander  if  they  followed  her  example. 

llow  tht.i  SablMitarians  on  a  suilduu  attained  thoir  object  in  regard 
to  the  Sunday  trains  between  Edinburgh  and  Gliisgow  is  so  gene- 
rally known,  and  Dr  M'Crie  himself  mentions  it  so  plainly,^  that 
there  is  difficulty  in  understauding  why  it  should  have  excited  his 
amazement  in  the  manner  we  shall  sec  it  did.  The  facts  are  briefly 
these.  Some  English  holders  of  largo  amounts  of  the  Company's  stock 
bail  bccanit«  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  general  policy  and  manage- 
ment of  tho  Director,  aijd  anxious  to  supersede  thcju  ;  but  limling 
that  even  in  combination  with  those  Scottish  men  of  business  who  like- 
wise desired  a  change,  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  acconipliah 
it,  they  looked  about  for  additional  assistance,  and  without  the 
slightest  ilitlicnlly  ascertained  that  the  Sabhal^arian  sdiarcboldera 
(existing  and  that  might  easily  be  created)  would  be  happy  to  join 
thom  for  a  ci/niidf.rattou — tho  quid  pro  quo  being  an  engagement  to 
give  seats  at  the  Board  to  several  adherents  of  Sir  Andrew,  aud 
to  discontinue  tho  conveyance  of  passengers  by  the  Sunday  trains. 
A  bargaiu  was  struck  accordingly,  and  the  allied  forces  were  successful. 
It  was  ou  loth  November  1846  that  the  duly  of  the  Sunday  trains 
was  restricted  to  the  conveyance  of  letters,  iiewspaptMs,  and  parcels,  for 
the  Post-Office.  But  tho  Directors,  in  subscfiueutly  reporting  the  mea- 
sure to  their  constituents,  took  care  to  discountenance  the  idea  that 
they  had  been  infhienceJ  by  their  own  theolugieal  opinions,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  seeing  no  sin  whatever  in  the  Sunday  trains  ;  their 
motive,  they  said,  was  merely  a  wish  to  humour  that  geueral  public 
desiie  which  (with  an  easy  credulity,  real  or  atlected)  they  hold  to 
bo  made  manifest  by  tho  lluod  of  memorials  which  tho  Sabbatarians 
had  contrived  to  pour  in  upon  thom.§     By  Sir  Ajudrew  and  his 

*  8ir  Aodri^w's  speech  at  Miuicbester,  Jantiary  1837  ;  Memoir*,  p.  383. 
T  Meraoini,  p.  385.  I  lb.,  p.  386. 

§  Th«  follovring  ui  on  extract  fniin  the  Keport  of  the  Dirtctora  to  the  half- 
yearly  ttiecting  ol  sbareholilers  helJ  on  5th  Murch  1847  : — "  In  concliwioa,  your 
r4in<ctor8  would  advert  to  a  Rubjoct  which  has  given  rise  to  much  agitation — the 
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frieu(U,  however,  the  event  was  viewed  in  a  mach  more  solenio  ligbti 
According  to  Dr  M'Crie,  iu  this  great  victory  "  the  day  was  won 
for  tho  Sabbath  of  Scotland,  .  .  .  and  the  et/es  of  all  God-fearing  peopU 
MMre  tw-ned,  a»  if  by  common  consent,  from  the  agencies  of  vuin  to  (Ad 
wonder-working  hand  of  the  Almighty."*     For,  of  course,  it  is  not  to 

di>continau)ce  of  Sunday  trains.  Your  directors  muat  declare,  at  once,  that 
they  bad  no  wish  whatever  to  coerce  the  public,  or  to  force  their  omtd  religious 
views  upon  the  couutry.  The  fact  ia  the  very  reverse — /or  a  majority  of  tkt 
£«ard  do  not  feel  a»y  obj<c(ion  on  rtliyiout  yround4  to  Sundfii/  iravUUn^  ;  but 
Uiey  are  unanimou*  iu  conaideriug  It  to  be  their  duty  as  directors  rnthcr  to  as- 
certain what  la  the  law  and  custom  of  the  country,  than  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  viuliite  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  Scottish  people. 
Keeping  iu  view  thiit  principle,  and  u*in>j  that  iht  yractice  in  Scotland  hcubemt 
not  to  run  toachti,  ittamhoatt,  or  othtr  public  convdjaHCti,  nor,  with  the  escep- 
tion  of  tliis  line,  any  railway  trains,  till  the  opening  of  the  Noi-th  Llritisb,^ 
your  directors  thought  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  it,  and  had  tittle  idea  that 
tbey  should  be  accused  of  attempting^  to  tyi-aiiniHe  over  that  public  whose  customs 
and  feelings  they  were  desirous  to  respect.  But,  though  much  opposition  has 
been  raised  by  the  supporters  of  those  trains,  from  the  furCt  that  upwards  of 
1400  memorials  have  been  presented  to  your  Board  aguinst,  and  only  eighteen 
iu  fkvour  of  tbem,  yiiur  diructurr  infer  that  the  great  majority  of  the  public  ap- 
prove of  their  discontinuance  ;  and  would  recommend  that  the  trains  should  not 
be  re>eatablished  till  the  general  practice  of  Scotland  authorises  the  change." 

This  paragraph,  if  written  in  good  faith,  must  have  emanated  from  one  of  the 
English  directorB,  very  ignorant  (andi  allowed  by  his  Scottish  colleagues  to  re- 
moln  so^  of  the  law  nod  prwctice  of  Scotland  in  regard  to  Sabbath-travelling. 
What  these  have  long  been,  readers  unacquainted  with  Scotland  may  learn  from 
the  Note  by  the  Sheriff  of  Forfarshire,  quoted  ar>r«,  p.  353;  what  they  art, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  tiict  that  the  great  majority  of  Scottish  railway  com- 
panies persist  in  carrying  psssoDgers  on  Sunday,  notwithiitandiDg  the  utmost 
half-yearly  efforts  of  a  little  itinoruut  band  of  Agnewiies  at  the  meetings  of  the 
proprietors.  Above  nil,  in  the  Kdinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  liailMay  Com- 
pany, where  the  nuuibei-  of  the  Scotdfh  hliarehnlders  preponderates  vastly  over 
the  others,  the  SabbatiiriiinH  are  regularly  Jefentcd  by  overwhelming  majorities 
— a  fact  sufficient  of  it«elf  to  indicate  ''  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  Scot- 
tish people.' '  or  the  Sabbatarian  memorials,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid, 
1  shall  speak  at  large  in  Note  X. 

As  Sir  Andrew  and  his  troop  of  voters,  qualified  for  the  nonce  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  .<Aa/-e,  mustered  in  great  strength  at  the  GltJMgow  nicoltng  in  March 
1847,  and  of  course  had  the  co-operation  of  the  new  direct<jr«  and  their  party, 
tho  suppression  of  the  Sunday  passenger-trains  wo*  approved  of  by  a  mtgority 
of  1S2  votes. 

*  Memoirs,  p.  387. 


'  Wbat  lonk  place  si  tlie  balf-yeorl;  meeting  of  the  Ed!ubui-gh,  Pirlh,  and  Dundee 
Ratlwiiy  Compaujr  on  Uth  September  1^00,  will  serve  to  exrinpllTy  the  truth,  as  nujiroxio* 
Were  tued  on  the  occaiion.  Mr  M.  Horiot  morcd  "  tliat  there  be  no  tr.>l!li'  i>a  the  rail- 
WKj  on  the  Ssbbalb-day,"  assigning  ■•  his  reason  that  "  he  conaldrrcd  the  miming  of 
trains  en  the  Sabbatli-day  to  be  contmi?  to  Cod's  law."  The  fullowing  niu  the  itata  of 
Uie  vutea: — 

P»r»H*  fiTMtnt.      Vottt. 
Por  tlie  uiutiuu,  .         .         ,  .  .  S7  J^ 

Against  it  •         .         .         •         .         .  4fi  189 

kUjorit;  ognlidt,  'j-^T 

The  fuel  hero  apiMrvnt,  tlmt  while  each  Sobbntaritin  had  on  nn  avei-agc  uoly  two  votoi. 
«»i'h  of  lli«  other  pcr«iiii>  prcM-tit  had  ilx,  exhibits  the  unfair  meona  emplojeii  by  "t;ud'i 
|ii'iij>lc"  lo  orerwhrlm  the  fcoiw  fi'it  tburebnideri,  Yrt  they  were  dcftalMl  by  a' minority 
wf  iit'orly  twii  to  one  of  ponon*  |<rt»ot.  The  rrp»'}<*ioii  they  met  with  at  the  half  yearl; 
n»'«tine  Ln  Mitrrb  tBr>»,  will  apprar  t'roni  Nutu  li. 


be  questioned  that  tbose  who  think  it  right  (iii  other  words,  ac- 
oordiug  to  tho  will  of  God)  that  railway  trains  should  carry  passen- 
gers on  SuDdaya,  cannot  Ly  any  chance  be  "  Ood-fearing "  men;* 

*  From  the  folloHring  letters  of  Dr  Arnold,  it  will  b«  ae«n  that  ke  was  none 
of  the  "  God-fpuriuff  '  r»ee.  Writing  from  Hiigby,  February  19,  1840,  he  iays : 
— "  It  is  with  the  most'  sincerts  regr«t  that  1  feel  myself  unable  to  give  nn  ua- 
quiilified  support  to  the  resolutiuu  which  )-ou  propose  to  bring  forward  at  the 
next  general  lucotiag  of  the  proprietors  of  tbe  North  Midland  Railway  Com* 
pany.  Of  course,  if  I  held  th«  .lewiah  law  of  tlie  Sabbath  to  be  binding  apon  ua, 
the  quettion  would  not  bei>n«  of  degree,  but  I  should  wt«h  to  atop  ol)  travelling 
on  Sundays  as  in  itself  unlawful.  Hut  holding  that  tb«  ChriMtinn  Lord's  Day 
te  A  very  different  thing  from  the  Sabbath,  aud  to  be  observed  in  a  difl'oreut 
manner,  the  queiition  of  Sunday  travelling  is,  in  my  mind,  quite  one  of  degree; 
aud  whilst  1  entirely  thinle  that  tbe  trains  which  travel  on  that  day  should  be 
very  much  fewer  on  every  acfxiuut,  yet  I  could  not  consent  to  suspend  all  travel- 
ling on  a  great  line  of  communication  for  twenty-four  hours,  especially  as  the 
creation  of  railways  necessarily  put«  an  end  to  other  conveyances  in  the  same 
direction  ;  and  if  the  trains  do  not  travel,  a  jxxir  man,  who  could  not  post,  might 
tiiid  it  impossible  tog^t  on  at  all.  Uut  I  would  cheerfully  support  you  in  voting 
that  oiily  a  single  train  each  way  should  travel  on  the  Sunday,  which  would 
surely  enable  the  clerks,  porters,  dtc,  at  every  station,  to  have  the  greatest  part 
of  every  Sunday  ut  their  own  disposal.  Nay,  I  would  glady  subscribe  indivi- 
dually to  a  fund  fur  obtaioing  additional  luflp  on  tha  Sunday,  so  that  tbe  work 
might  fall  still  lighter  on  eucb  individual  employed."— Iit/f  of  Arnold,  5th  ed., 
vol,  ii.,  p.  207. 

Again,  on  the  22d  of  the  same  mouth,  *ft«r  stating  tha  facta  and  inferences 
quoted  antf,  p.  281,  be  proceeds: — "  It  is  on  theso  grounds  that  1  should  prefer 
greatly  diminishing  public  travelling  on  tbe  Sunday  to  stopping  it  altogether; 
as  this  seems  to  me  to  correspond  better  with  the  Christiati  observance  of  tha 
Lord's  Day,  which,  while  most  properly  making  rest  from  ordinary  occupation 
the  general  rule,  yet  does  not  regard  it  as  a  thing  of  absolute  necessity,  but  to 
be  waived  on  weighty  grounds.  And  surely  many  very  weighty  reasons  for  occa- 
■ionolly  moving  from  pince  to  place  on  a  Sunday  are  occurring  constantly.  But 
if  the  only  alternative  be  between  stopping  the  trains  on  our  railway  altogether, 
or  having  them  go  frequently,  as  on  other  days,  I  cannot  hesitate  for  an  instant 
H'hicb  side  to  take,  and  I  will  send  you  my  proxy  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion."—(1'.  209.) 

Once  more,  on  April  1,  1840,  he  writes: — "  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  not 
neceflsary  with  respect  to  the  practical  point  to  discuss  tbe  authority  of  the  com- 
mand to  keep  the  Sunday.  in  fact,  believing  it  to  be  an  ordinance  of  tbo 
I  'hurch  at  any  rate,  I  hold  its  practical  obligation  just  as  much  as  if  I  considered 
it  to  be  derivable  from  the  Fourth  Commandment ;  but  the  main  question  is, 
whether  that  rest,  on  which  the  commnmJmont  lays  such  exclusixe  stress,  ia 
really  the  essence  of  the  Christian  Sunday.  That  it  should  be  a  day  of  greater 
leisure  than  other  dayn,  and  of  the  suspension,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  the  common 
business  of  life,  1  quite  allow  ;  but  theu  I  htlifvr  thnt  1  thould  have  miieh  trreater 
indiilgtnce  Jor  recreation  on  a  Sunday  than  you  mi^ht  have;  und  if  the  railway 
enabUt  ike  peoylt  in  Ike  </rtat  towim  (»  pet  out  into  ike  eounlry  on  the  Sunday,  I 
6UOUI.D  THINK  IT  A  VERY  OREAT  Goott.  I  confesB  that  I  Would  rather  have 
one  train  going  on  a  Sunday  thon  none  at  all ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  tbia 
would  seriously  interfere  with  any  of  the  company's  servants;  it  would  not  ba 
as  much  n-ork  as  all  domestic  servants  have  every  Sunday  in  almost  every  houaa 
in  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  be  most  anxious  to  mark  the  daj 
decidedly  from  other  days,  and  I  think  that  one  train  up  and  down  would  abun- 
dantly answer  all  good  purpi.>se6,  and  that  more  would  be  objectionable.  I  was 
much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  an  account  of  the  discussion  on  the  subject, 
and  if  it  cornea  on  agnin,  I  should  really  wish  to  express  my  opinion,  if  I  could, 
by  voting  against  having  more  th>in  one  train.  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  cannot 
go  along  with  you  more  completely.  At  any  jrate,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the 
correspondence  with  you  tn  which  this  question  hns  given  occacion.     l>i<rereiice* 
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nor  ia  it  leas  certaiu  that,  wheu  aucceas  attouds  tho  endeavours  of  any 
party  who  have  reached  so  delightrul  a  stato  of  Batisfacliou  with 
ibcir  own  holiness  as  to  take  tho  exclusive  titles  of  *'  God's  pooplo" 
and  "the  true  Israel,"  the  special  assistauce  of  the  Almightj  haslioeu 
vouchsafed  to  them  ou  tiie  occasion.  "  Never  ia  any  human  event," 
gays  the  London  Lord's  Day  Society,  "can  the  hau*!  of  God  lio  more 
remarkably  traced  than  in  the  arrested  profauatiou  of  the  8abhath 
by  travelling  on  this  particular  railway.  Most  assuredly  it  may 
be  said  here,  that  not  by  might  Dor  by  wisdom  has  this  been  accoui- 

Slished.  it  is  wvidontly  and  manifestly  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  ...  It 
as  pleased  God  to  make  it  very  niauifecit  that  it  wad  His  own  work, 
to  vindicate  Iho  honour  of  His  ouii  uauie,  aud  to  put  a  tlistiiujuishinf 
mark  of  His  favour  ou  tho  supporters  of  his  own  cause."*  In  short, 
the  victory  was  so  inexplicable  upon  natural  principles,  thai  only  u 
miracle  could  account  for  it;  if  ever  tiiore  was  a  di<jiiit$  vindire  no- 
dus, here  beyond  all  question  was  one  !  Now,  surely,  it  is  high  time 
that  this  iudvcent  practice  in  which  modern  Pharisees  of  all  deuomi* 
nations  iudulge  bo  pompously,  with  no  better  warrant  than  their 
own  self-conceit,  of  representing  the  Almighty  as  taking  a  part  in 
every  little  fray  which  ihcy  regard  as  the  battle  of  the  Lord  because  it 
is  their  own,  should  be  more  vpeidti,  if  not  more  ijonvmlUt,  treated  with 
the  ridicule  it  «leserves.  Granting,  as  I  do  moat  willingly,  that  it  was 
"  not  bif  miijht  nur  bii  wisdom  "  that  the  victory  in  que.sliou  was  gained, 
I  du-sire  to  know  by  what  means  it  became  "evideut  and  manifest" 
to  the  victors  that  this,  more  than  any  other  advantage  ever  gained 
in  the  world  by  any  one  party  over  another,  was  brought  about  "  by 
the  hand  of  the  Lord."  Those  who  say  that  it  uKif  so  accomplished, 
must  (if  they  are  sincere)  believe  that  they  kiunc  the  fact  asserted; 
and  it"  they  know  it,  they  must  know  hov)  their  knoioledffe  of  it  teas 
oaiiied.  To  convince  the  world  that  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  works 
wonders  on  their  behalf,  they  must  shew  that  they  have  some  infalli- 
ble means  of  distinguishing  when  and  why  the  Divine  agency  is 
specially  employed.  By  what  signs  can  we  ascertaii^  that  the  Deity 
has,  by  crowuing  any  given  enterprise  with  success,  "  put  a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  His  favour"  ou  Iho  prevailing  party  ?  How,  of  two 
contending  "causes,'*  shall  it  be  decided  wAtrA  is  "  His  owu"  ?  How 
does  it  appear  that  "  tho  inscrutable  providence  of  God,"  which,  at 
the  general  election  iu  1837,  for  ever  excluded  8ir  Andrew  Agnew 
from  I'arliamcnt,  was  not  an  event  iu  which  could  be  "  remarkably 
traced"  the  hand  of  God,  interfering  to  arrest  the  protanation  of  His 
name  by  its  employmi'Ut  on  the  parliamentary  stage  in  support  of 
error,  by  Judaisiug  Cliristiaua  who  were  "  turning  again  to  the  w 


of  opinion  give  me  but  little  coocern  ;  but  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  brought 
into  conimunicatioD  with  any  man  who  ia  in  eamcist,  aud  who  really  ]ook»  io 
God'*  will  fts  hiB  Htaadan)  of  right  and  wi-ong,  and  judges  of  actions  accordiui/ 
to  their  greater  or  leu  copfurrnity."— (Pp.  209,  210.) 

All  this  ia  excellent,  with  one  little  exception  :  In  wisblng  that  only  »i 
train  each  way  should  trarel  ou  tho  Sunday,  Dr  Arnold  seems  to  have  foi 
that  although  one  would  be  BufBciimt  to  enable  the  people  in  great  towD' 
into  the  country,  another  would  in  most  coses  be  necessary  to  bring  tlr 
afXer  n  long  cnougb  %-iiiit  bad  bueu  paid. 

*  Quarterly  Publication  of  ilir  .'Anxiety,  quoted  by  I>r  MTrli',  ji.  " 


And  beggarly  clpnients,  wlicrpimto  they  dosifo  again  to  be  in  lionflage."* 
Suppose  that  1,  who  believe  as  finuly  that  Sir  Amlrcw  was  the  advo- 
cate of  an  unchristian  fiystcm  of  Sahhalariaii  theology,  as  he  believed 
that  ho  was  the  champion  of  *'  (iotVs  own  cause,"  were  to  assort  that 
the  untoward  event  from  which  Dr  M'Crie  escapes  by  pionoiiiicitij;: 
it  "inscrutable,"  was  very  manifestlv  the  work  of  the  Deity  himself, 
"to  vindicate  the  honour  of  His  own  name,  and  to  pnt  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  his  thiipJeasurc  an  the  supporters  of  a  cause  which  was 
iione  of  //j's," — and  timt,  consistently  with  this  view,  1  should  describe 
bis  victory  in  the  Edinburgh  and  (Tlasgow  Railway  Company  as 
a  deplorable  occurrence  permitttid  "  in  tho  inscrutable  providence  of 
God," — would  n(d  the  Sabbatarians  accuse  me  of  folly  and  arro- 
gance? Unquestionably  they  would;  and  great  reason  would  tht^y 
havo  for  doing  so.  Have  I  less  reason  for  bringing  such  an  accusation 
against  them'i  Their  persuasion  that  the  "cause"  of  which  Iheit  aro 
the  champions  is  "  God's  own,"  while  that  for  which  /  contend  ia  the 
devil's,  is  no  better  a  tVnindation  to  argue  upon  against  me,  than  ray 
persu-'isiou  of  tlip  lawfulness  of  Sunday  trains  is,  to  argue  upon  against 
them.  If  t!i3  bare  belief  of  a  party  of  condmtants  that  the  Lord  is 
on  their  side,  were  demonstrative  that  the  fact  ia  so,  how  could  tho 
conclusion  be  avoided  that  tho  Lord  is  at  one  and  the  same  moment 
on  the  side  of  parties  opposed  to  each  other  ?  ilust  wo  not  "  fry  them 
which  say  tliey  are  apostles,"! — since,  in  the  jangling  crowd  of  thoso 
who  by  word  or  Itohavjonr  lay  claim  to  tho  office,  an  enormous  ma- 
jority must  of  necessity  be  men  that  "are  not"  what  their  heated 
fancy  painta  them  ?J 


*  G«l.  It.  9.  t  Rev.  ii.  2. 

X  "  Upon  pre«t  experience,''  says  Hftxter,  "  I  muRt  tell  you,  that  of  tho 
Bwiloao  coiit4?iulcr»  Ln  tlie  world,  tliat  cry  up  '  Thp  c«ukp  of  Ood,  nnd  Truth,' 
there  is  not  one  of  very  many,  that  un<lerstnndt*tli  wbnt  hv  talks  of;  bat  some 
of  them  cry  up  the  cause  of  God,  when  it  \»  a  brat  of  a  proud  and  ignorant 
tiratn,  and  such  as  a.  judieioua  perMm  would  bo  n.^hsmed  uf.  And  some  of 
them  arc^  raiihly  zealous,  before  they  havo  parts  or  time  to  cttme  to  any  judi- 
ciouft  trial.  Aod  some  of  tliem  are  mtRgaided  by  itome  pcr»nn  or  party,  that  cap- 
tivateth  their  minds.  And  some  of  them  are  hurried  avvny  by  pasMon  nnddift- 
content.  And  many  of  the  ambitioua  and  worldly  are  blinded  by  their  carnal 
intcrestii.  And  many  of  them  in  mere  pride,  thiuk  highly  of  an  opinion  in 
which  they  are  somewhat  lingular,  and  which  they  can,  with  «time  glorying, 
call  their  own.  aa  either  invented  by  them,  or  that  in  which  they  think  they 
know  more  th&n  ordinary  men  do.  And  abundance,  after  long  experience, 
oonfeH  that  to  have  been  their  own  erroneous  cau«e,  which  they  before 
entitled  the  cauite  of  God.  Now  when  this  is  the  caw,  and  one  rrycth,  'Here 
ia  Ohrist,'  and  another,  '  There  is  Christ ;'  ono  mith,  '  Thia  is  the  cause  of  God,' 
and  another  saith,  'That  is  it;'  no  man  that  bath  any  cnre  of  his  conncicnce, 
or  of  the  honour  of  God  and  his  profession,  will  leap  before  he  KK»keth  where 
be  shall  alight,  or  run  after  every  one  that  will  whistle  him  with  the  name  or 
prot«nce  of  truth  or  agofjd  cause." — (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  131). 

'Nothing."  says  Aelden,  "is  text  but  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  Bible, and 

r»i   fhere  for  person  and  place;  the  rc«t  is  application,  which  n  discreet 

"•"U;  but  'tis  his  .Scripture,  not  the  Itoly  Ghost's." — (Table  7Vs/l>, 

I     Again  : — '•  You  say  there  must  be  no  human  invention  in 

'  but  the  pure  word.     Antwer  .■     If  I  give  any  exposition  but 

•^e  text,  that  is  my  invention;  if  you  give  another  ex- 

ntion  :  and  both  are  human.    For  example,  suppose  the 

••    'tin  meant  an  hen -egg,  you  say  n  goose-egg: 
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Small  "  desecrations  "  as  woll  as  great  attracted  the  vigilance  of  Sir 
Andrew ;  and  from  a  sucoeasful  crusade  against  the  sale  of  milk  and  fruit 
in  the  Queen's  Park  at  Edinburgh  on  Sundays,  to  children  in  need  of 
such  refreshments,*  he  passed  to  another,  having  for  its  more  majestic 
purpose  the  suppressing  of  Sunday  labour  in  all  the  post-offices  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Irolaud.     Here,  although,  na  usual,  he  greatly 
overshot  the  mark  of  common  sense  and  practicabilitr,  some  goo<l  was, 
doubtless  efiected  by  him  in  hastening  the  introduction  uf  improved  ar-"! 
rangements  in  the  management  of  this  department  of  the  public  ser- 
vice.    I  agree  with  him  thus  far,  that  every  person  laboriously  era- 
ployed  in  serving  the  nation  during  six  days  of  the  week,  ought  if  pos- 
sible to  be  allowed  relaxation  on  the  seventh  ;  and  that,  as  often  as  may 
be,  this  seventh  day  should  bo  the  Sunday.     If  additional  officers  are. 
Deeded  on  this  account,  the  nation  surely  will  n«t  grudge  an  expense] 
which  not  only  is  demanded  by  humanity,  but  would  yield  a  valu-l 
able  return  in  the  shape  of  increased  efficiency  of  performance  of  th» 
duties.     In  rural  offices,  where  one  or  two  short  attendances  on  Sun- 
day are  enough,  no  such  relay  of  officials  would  be  necessary.     To 
this  extent  it  is  fit  that  tho  Siinday-Avorking  of  the  Post-Oflirc  should 
be  improved.    But  in  demanding  that  tho  transmission  of  intelligence 

neitlier  of  these  are  exprest,  tlierefore  thej  are  hunitiR  inventions ;  and  I  am 
sure  the  n(.>wer  tho  invention  the  wortc;  old  inventions  are  b«6t." — (,1b.,  art. 
HuMA.\  Invention.) 

Bisbop  Newton,  in  bis  Dissertation  on  the  Abuse  of  Names  and  Wordi,  ex- 
claims:— "  IIow  hatb  almost  every  little  sect  of  Christiana  appropriated  tott- 
aelf  the  denomination  of  '  The  Church  of  Christ,'  and  a  part  unlj,  and  the 
moat  corrupt  part  of  it,  clnluied  tke  title  of  the  whole,  and  been  proudly 
styled  'the  Catholic  Church'!  How  have  the  names  of  'heretic'  and'scbia* 
matic'  been  bandied  to  and  fro  among  Christians  of  different  conitnuiiities  and 
persuasions,  and  some  of  the  very  best  men,  lovers  of  truth  and  servants  of] 
the  God  uf  truth,  been  so  stigmatized  by  soinia  of  the  very  worst,  pretended 
champions  for  religion,  but  really  an  offence  and  scandal  to  it!" — (Wcrk*,  4to 
ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  611.) 

"  Zeal,"  says  Dr  Chalmers,  "  is  a  good  thing,  but  only  when  expended  on  • 
good  and  adequate  subject.  It  is  not  to  be  told  what  mischief  has  been  dona 
by  needless  controversies — both  within  the  Church,  among  Christians  them- 
selves ;  and  without,  in  restraining  tlie  operation  of  the  good  leaven  which 
might  otbernise  have  leavened  all  the  families  of  the  earth." — (Ltcturet  on  th* 
Romctn;  Lect.  97,  vol.  iv.  p.  366.) 

The  same  sentiment  is  versified  by  the  author.of  Iludibras,  in  "  Miicellana- 
ona  Thoughts,''  published  an)ong  his  Genuim  Rfmaim,  p.  231 : — 
"  Who  dolh  not  know  with  what  fierce  rage 

Opinions,  true  or  false,  engage  i 

And,  'cause  they  goTero  all  mankind. 

Like  <he  blind's  loading  of  the  blind. 

All  claim  an  equal  interest. 

And  free  dominion  o'er  the  rest : 

And  as  one  shield  that  fell  from  heaven 

Was  counterfeited  by  eleven, 

The  better  to  secure  the  fate 

And  lasting  empire  of  a  state', 

The  fal^e  arc  niun'rous,  and  the  true, 

That  only  have  the  right,  but  few. 

Hence  fools,  that  understand  'era  least, 

Are  still  ttie  fiercest  in  conle,<it," 
See  Mr  Mnrtineau't  liationale  of  Religious  Enquiry,  3d  cd.,  p.  68. 
*  Ueraoirs,  p.  3S0. 
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through  this  great  conntry  should  be  wholly  arrested  every  geveiith 
day,  thu  Sabbatariiins  forget  that  as  the  Govornment  has  assumed  the 
monopoly  ol'  carrying  letters,  it  is  hound  cither  to  renounce  that 
TOonoiioly,  or  lo  do  the  work  as  touiplet*ly  as,  hut  for  the  niotiopuly, 
It  would  ho  done  hy  private  oarricrs.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  de- 
sire for  the  transmissiou  and  delivery  of  letters  on  Sunday  is  so  ex- 
tensively felt,  that  private  carriers  tvould  be  employed  to  supply  the 
public  demand  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  the  eyes  of  our  lead- 
ing statesmen  (who,  besides  being  as  good  judges  as  Sir  Andrew  was, 
have  much  bettor  means  of  knowing  the  pertinent  facts  of  the  case), 
an  entire  cessation  of  post-office  labour  on  Sunday  is  inexpedient  and 
iiupr«cti«abfe.  We  may  therefore  be  sure  that  iu  the  event  of  the 
monopoly  being  given  up,  the  Sunday  work  of  private  letter-carriers 
would  be  no  farther  prohibited  by  law  than  it  would  be  restrained  hy 
public  opinion.  By  both  iit  would  be  permitted  to  the  eitout  generally 
thought  expedient  by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  and  no  farther; 
and  whenever  \lg^  amount  seemed  to  the  Sahhnlftrians  excessivOj  their 
right  and  duty  would  be  to  preach  and  publish  agaiust  it,  and  iit  thia 
way  give  such  an  improved  tone  to  pulific  opinion  that  all  needful  re- 
forms would  soon  be  brought  about.  For  no  active  party  of  reasonable 
agitators,  whose  case  is  a  ^oed  one,  ever  fail  to  effect  their  purpose  in 
the  end. 

In  1847  Sir  Andrew  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  forma- 
tion, in  Edinburgh,  of  that  famous  "  Sabbath  Alliance"  to  some  of 
whose  unchristian  doctrines  the  attention  of  the  readier  has  before  beea 
called,*  and  whose  proceedings  wo  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  to 
hereafter.f  This  Judaising  body  addressed  itself  to  the  work  which 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  having  a  much  wider  circle  of  members, 
was  precluded  from  engaging  in,  by  the  want  of  the  roqiii-Hite  unani- 
mity about  the  foundation  of  the  Sabhatli.  In  a  recently  published 
"  Report  on  the  I)esucration  «>f  the  Lord's  Day  in  Great  Britain,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Jordan,  Vicar  of  Enstone,  Oxon,"  we  read  iis  follows: 
—"In  order  to  understand  rightly  the  position  which  the  Evangeli- 
cal Alliance  occupies  in  reg-ird  to  tho  Sahhiifh  fjuestion,  and  more 
especially  to  Salibiith  itcmcvition,  whivh  ia  ilie  proper  subject  of  the 
Report  I  am  i-harged  to  make  to  this  Conference,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  revert  to  the  peculiar  circumstauct's  that  occasioned  a  matter  of 
such  \nsl  importanw  to  religion  to  be  placed  in  the  station  that  has 
been  allotti/d  to  it  in  onr  constitution.  When  the  fundamentals  of 
the  Alliance  were  under  discussion  at  the  lirst  Conference  un  Christian 
union,  at  Ijiverpool,  it  was  found  that  theie  was  such  varidii  of  opinion 
renpecting  the  scriptural  ijround  and  authority  on  which  /Ac  Sabbath  wag  to 
be  based,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  and  forbearing  not  fo  introduce 
it  amongst  the  various  topics  tliat  form  the  doctrinal  statement  of  our 
common  iaith,  but  to  give  it  place,  instead,  amongst  the  sundry  ob- 
jects for  common  action,  with  respect  to  which  we  could  safely  com- 
bine, without  attempting  to  decide  tho  preiiise  terms  upon  which 
united  operation  should  bo  carried  on.  When  the  Alliance  itself  was 
formed  by  the  Conference  assembled  iu  London  in  1846,  although  the 
original  doctrinal  basis  was  enlarged,  these  objects,  amongst  which 


♦  Ann,  pp.  170,  196. 
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Siibbatb  desecration  was  (.itii\  were  Htill  Ut't  in  tho  saitio  position,  aiul 
wcTG  roganlod  ns  matters  on  wliirh  thero  nught  be  cumbitied  action 
fttnonRat  us,  Sul>sflf|ucntly,  whtMi  tlio  British  Organisation  was  formed, 
and  whon  that  division  of  labour  took  placo  whit-b  appropriated  theso 
several  objects  to  ditierent  pdrtions  of  the  Organisatiou,  that  of  Sal>- 
bath  desecration  was  coraniittetl  to  the  North-Weatern  Division,  who 
thereupon  undertook  to  deal  with  it.  It  happened,  bowever,  that 
amonsrst  the  raembors  of  tho  committee  of  that  division,  to  whose 
tpeoial  caro  it  was  intrusted,  tJiere  were  mrh  different  views  on  the  theo- 
retical, not  thti  practiail,  part  of  the  suhjevt,  that  thoy  effected  com2>ara- 
tively  little  ;  or  rather,  with  justice  it  must  bo  said,  that  what  was 
done  was  almost  entirely  due  to  tho  energy  and  zeal  of  one  member  of 
tho  committee,  Dr  Crichtun  of  Liverpool,  who  collected,  at  some  cost 
to  himself,  various  statvHlics  relating  to  that  town,  and  evidencing  a 
fearful  amount  of  Sabbath  desecration  by  the  running  of  omnibuses, 
by  steam  and  canal  boats,  by  railways,  by  the  sale  of  intdxicating 
liquors,  and  even  by  (lie  cuntiiitianc(<  of  ordinary  weekly  traffic,  on  tho 
day  of  rest.  While,  however,  the  niattvr  thus  com parativoly  hung  in 
suspense  in  tho  North-Weslern  Division,  it  was  taken  up  again  and 
again  at  our  annual  Conferences,  and  highly  eiicuuraging  resolutions 
wore  passed,  shewing  that  the  Alliance,  as  a  body,  was  fully  alive  to 
it^  responsibility  on  this  important  point:  Thus,  in  the  Conference 
at  Kdiubnrgh,  in  18-17,  it  was  resolved — '  That  the  Report  of  the 
North- Western  Committee  ou  tho  Lord's  fJay  be  referred  back  to  that 
ccminjitteo,  to  prosocuto  the  investigations  suggested  in  the  Report. 
That  this  Conference  cannot  thus  remit  tho  subject  to  that  committee 
without  expressing,  with  one  heart  and  voice,  their  strong  sens<'  of  the 
duty  devolving  upon  all  Christian  people  to  set  their  face.-?  against  tho 
desecration  of  tho  Ijord's  Day  •,  believing,  Jis  they  all  do,  that  the  olv 
servanco  of  that  day  is  of  Divine  institution,  and  of  permanent  obli- 
gation.' Again,  at  the  intermediat^j  Coufereuce  held  in  Ijondon,  in 
the  month  of  October  18-18,  it  was  resolved — '  That  this  Conference, 
on  consideration  of  the  vast  and  growing  amount  of  Lord's  Day  dese- 
cration in  this  country,  and  the  great  evil  entailed  on  the  couutry 
thereby,  feel  it  a  solemn  and  binding  duty  to  lift  up  tlieir  voice 
against  this  crying  sin.'  Thus,  however  defective  the  Alliance  may 
seem  to  have  been  in  active  measures  in  this  matter,  it  has  borne  a 
faithful  testimony  in  ita  Conferences,  both  in  defence  of  tho  divinely 
appointed  Sabbatic  institution,  and  against  those  unhappy  causes  of  its 
desecration,  which,  BO  fatally  fur  the  ruiu  of  souls,  abound  amongst  u*."* 


•Tho  ReligiouR  Condition  of  Christcnfloni,  exhibited  In  a  scries  of  Paper*, 
prepared  at  the  inst&nce  of  the  British  UrgAnisatiuti  of  the  lOvnngelicul  Alliance, 
and  read  at  its  Fifth  Annual  Conference,  held  in  Liondon,  August  20  to  Septem- 
ber 3,  18SI.  Published  by  the  autbority  of  the  Council.  London,  1S52.  Pp. 
124-5. 

In  this  volume  there  are  also  papers  "  On  the  Obeervanco  of  tho  ."^bbath  in 
France,  and  especially  at  Paris,  by  the  llov.  .1.  II.  Grandpierre.  D.D.,  I'astor 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  Paris"  (p.  302)  ;  and  "  <Jn  tho  State  of  the  BublHith 
Question  in  Germany,  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Plitt,  of  Bonn"  (p.  466).  Dr 
f»randpierre  states,  that  in  Paris  ''  almost  (ill  the  artiEnns  work  on  Sundity  and 
TMl  on  Monday  ;  thus  proving  Hint  they  need  a  day  of  rest  in  seven,  and  that 
in  this  the  law  of  Ood  pprfectly  understood  the  requirements  of  human  nator'- ; 
bat  at  the  same  time  they  rttbel  against  this  same  law.  in   refusing  to  rest  on 
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In  the  course  of  his  Report,  Mr  Jordan  glauces  back  to  llio  days  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  who,  says  he,  "  by  royal  proclamation,  sub 

the  day  that  God  hn§  commaoded,  in  comiuetnoratioa  of  the  work  of  creation, 
and  of  tho  day  of  the  resurrection,  and  «o  glorify  his  tlirice-holy  nntne." — ({'. 
304,)  Perhaps,  hoWDver,  they  have  merely  failed  to  discover  that  tho  law  of 
Rod  commands  them  to  rest  on  Sunday  rather  than  on  Mondaj'  for  this  three- 
fold purpose.  At  all  events,  their  knowledge  of  Scripture  need  not  be  very 
profound  to  make  them  aware  that  Saturday  and  not  Hundatj  is  there  said  to 
have  been  appointed  to  b«  kept  lioly  "  in  commemoration  of  the  work  of  tta« 
creation,"  or  nt  least  in  commcmuration  of  the  Creator's  rest  therefrom. 

It  is  farther  mentianed,  that  in  the  southern  departments  of  France,  where 
the  silk-worm  is  cttltivatcd,  the  persons  who  pick  the  mulberry  leaves  which 
serve  them  for  food,  those  who  feed  them,  and  those  who  watch  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  proper  temperature,  are  occupied  witliout  intermission  day  and 
night;  fJicy  neither  can  nor  may  leave  the  place  where  the  eilk-worms  form 
their  cocouns.  At  this  period,  which  is  at  the  beginning  of  suiiiuier,  the 
churches  are  deserted,  or  nearly  so. — (P.  307.)  r>r  Grandpierre  litmeuts  this 
in  a  manner  which  indicates  that  ho  thinks  a  remedy  |>os!>ible ;  but  unless  the 
people  abandon  their  trade,  and  leave  to  other  Sabbatb-breakers  the  office  of 
supplying  the  world  with  silk,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  cure  is  to  be  eflected. 
lie  deplores  with  greater  reason  the  similar  influence  of  the  harvest  and  vin- 
tage seasons  in  emptying  the  churches. 

Turning  to  our  own  country  rind  America,  the  same  Reporter  says — "  It  is 
not  the  law  uf  the  Btate  u  hicb  hiui  created,  or  which  maintains,  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  the  religious  habits  which  reign  there,  and  which  wc  seo 
especially  manifest  themselves  in  the  scrupulous  observance  and  sanctification 
uf  the  Sabbath-day.  These  hnbits  were  both  created  and  propagated  tiicra 
under  the  influence  of  the  pure  Gospel."—  c  P.  .309.)  Should  the  present  volume 
have  the  honour  to  ho  perused  by  \)r  Orandpierre,  he  will  leorn  from  it  that  we 
are  not  so  universally  acrupuloua  in  observing  and  sanctifying  the  Sabbath  at 
he  seems  to  believe,  and  that  our  habits  of  its  {(biervnnce  were  created  not  by 
"  the  pure  (lospel,"  but  by  what  many  take  to  be  the  Gospel  adulterated  with 
Judaism — while  "  the  law  of  the  State,''  for  nearly  three  centuries  (especially 
in  Scotland,  where  it  was  so  vigorously  aided  by  the  kirk-sessions),  has  been  not 
■i  little  concerned  in  the  production  and  preservation  of  the  habits  referred  to. 
Without  the  Habbath-lawB  and  the  ecclesiastical  backing  which  they  received,  it 
la  highly  imprabablc  that  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Kpiscopalian  districts  of  Scot- 
land would  have  adopted  the  Puritanical  Sabbath  ;  and  even  in  the  parts  lying 
•Ottth  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  it  ii  likely  that  Sunday  recroatioos  wuuld  have 
permanently  kept  their  ground. 

From  the  Report  on  liormany  it  appears  that  the  state  of  matters  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Ilcne  is  no  better  than  it  was  tweniy-hvo  years  ago,  to  which 
time  the  account  formerly  quoted  applies.  (Seo  p.  121.)  '•  Mournful  news 
have  I,"  says  )fr  Plitt,  "  to  report  respecting  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse.  That 
Sabbath  observance  was  in  a  very  low  state  in  that  country,  and  also  that  the 
Kcclesiastical  Boaj^  did  not  very  much  to  promote  it,  we  see  by  a  rescript  of 
the  Consistory  of  the  year  1843,  in  which  we  read, — '  As  often  ns  the  weother, 
or  other  circumstances,  makes  it  necessary  to  continue  agricultural  labour  on 
Sundays,  after  the  morning  service  the  burgomaster  of  the  village  may  giv« 
permission  for  it.'  But  even  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  a  voice  was  heard 
advocating  Sabbath  observance.  The  de]iuty  Ploch  moved,  in  the  Second  Cham- 
ber, *  That  all  public  dancing  parties,  and  all  worldly  amoscments  in  public 
places,  should  be  forbidden  by  law  during  the  Sunday.'  In  the  session  of  the 
24th  March,  the  Committee  reported  respecting  this  motion,  titat  it  should  ba 
rejected.  The  report  of  the  Committee  is,  indeed,  an  interesting  one.  It  proves 
from  Plato.  '  that  the  gayest  [happiest]  men  are  also  the  best;'  and  from  the 
great  philosopher  Kant,  '  that  suciiil  aiuusemcnts  dispose  men  more  and  more 
to  virtue.  The  aim  whii^  some  peitions  wished  to  attain  by  .Subbath  celebra- 
tion must  be  attained  by  societies  fur  promoting  civilisation  and  knowledge 
anoogsl  the  people  :  by  singing  societies,  and  societies  for  gymnastic  exercises,' 
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forth  in  the  '  Book  of  Snorts,'  comm>iiul^i  their  nthj«cU  to  jHofnni^ 
LotJ'm  Dity''  (p.  129.)     Mr  Jordan,  it  is  plain,  knows  h»  littli-  of  t) 
facts  «  the  other  Sahbatsrians  do. 


Sir  Andrew  Aguew  dlod  rather  suddenly  ou  the  12th  of  April  18-19, 
havinj;  t^^  the  la/it  coiitinuc'd  to  oxort  himself  zealously  for  what  ho 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  God.  I)r  Candlish,  in  a  sermon  preacb»d 
after  the  fnnfral,  spoke  hopefully  of  "  the  reward  of  glory  hereafter 
to  he  lM?slowed  on  him  by  the  Lord  of  the  Sabliath,"  and  describofl 
"  the  tenacity  with  which  ho  refused  ever  to  relax  his  hold  of  the 
banner  giv«n  hini  to  unfurl — n  firmness  unniarred  by  any  vehemence 
of  passion,  or  surly  obstinacy  of  dogged  8<:-1fi6hne&&  or  pride.  Never 
man  of  milder  temi)er,  more  amiable  manner*,  less  irritating  to  ene- 
mies, more  generously  kind  to  friends,  more  uniformly  courteous  to  all. 
None  ever  saw  him  ruffled,  impatient,  angry,  resentful :  yet  none  over 
«aw  him  yield  ;  for  ho  knew  his  own  mind,  or  ruihfr  the  mind  of  his 
(7m!  ;  and  like  a  rock  he  stood  amid  whatever  storms  ra|ff>^l  around 
him,  as  calm  and  eool,  yet  as  unmoved  !''  *  Ayiart  from  the  opiniuu 
which  It  <'andlisli  e.xpre8se8  in  the  clause  distinguishe«i  by  italics, 
and  which  the  departed  himself  so  firmly  held,  this  delineation  of  hia 
character  app<'Bi-s  to  be  an  accurate  likeness.  Of  his  inflexible  per- 
severance another  of  his  Sabbatarian  coadjutors  writes  in  language 
equally  strong  : — "  Again  and  again  have  I  seen  hiui,^  when  we  wer© 
nil  iinsging,  come  forward  to  re-assure  us.  When  otbtrs seemed  tired 
of  the  subject,  he  was,  as  it  were,  l»e?inning  it  anew."  f  The  sam» 
gentleman  obsen'cs  that  "  he  never  made  any  enemies,  and  yet  there 
were  few  men  who  had  more  ;  but  they  wore  the  enemies  of  his  Mas- 
ter, and  hated  him  for  His  sake."  These  numerous  enemies  existed, 
I  take  it,  only  in  the  imagination  of  Mr  Balfour ;  and  what  he  60 
contidently  adds  about  the  source  of  their  hatred  is  gratuitons  a»- 
Bumption  and  ridiculous  cant.  As  Dr  Oandlish,  apparently,  was  un- 
able to  conceive  that  Sir  Andrew's  Sabbatarian  notions  could  be  differ- 
ent from  "  knowledge  of  the  mind  of  God  ;"  so,  in  Mr  Balfour's  judg- 
ment, such  as  rejected  those  notions  or  withstood  tlio  measures  which 
Bir  .\ndrew  based  upon  them,  could  be  actuated 


ily  by 


The  dincuMiou  on  the  report  wu  a  very  long  one.  ...  At  tut,  the  motioa 
in  favour  of  tho  Sabbath  was  rejected,  by  forty-two  vot^e  ngainst  two.  In  lh« 
famo  way,  a  motion  of  Hartorius  woj  rcjcctet}—  '  That  a  stricter  Inw  upon  Sttb- 
iMth  celebration  be  paaaed ;  that  the  theatres  b«  shut  on  8unilBy  ;  and  that  pub* 
lie  dancing  parties,  at  least,  be  reatricted.'  The  iniointers  declared  the'ms<-I%f« 
«;T»iiniit  the  motion.  The  Firrt  rhnmbir  of  Deputies  only  resolved,  •  That 
piiMic  dnnrinii;  partiae  and  miific  be  cloeed  on  Saturday  at  midiili^'^ht,  and  begin 
<in  Sunday  only  ofter  the  service.'"— |Pp.  473-4.)  After  whnt  h«*  been  mid 
ante,  pp.  72,  27S-6,  It  hardly  nei^ds  be  added,  that  I  conciu'  with  tlie  Cuairait. 
tee,  and  with  Plato  and  Kant,  in  thinlcingthat,  e<rr«r('«/>aWMtj»,  thebappieit  men 
are  tlie  best,  and  that  hence,  social  amusements,  if  rational  ond  moral  in  theitt* 
selves,  do  really  dispose  men  more  and  more  to  virtue.  It  dnes  not  appear  IhaC 
attendance  nc  church  is  regarded  by  the  Committee  oa  incompatible  with  (he 
other  means  of  improvement  which  they  recommend.  ll»il  they  cirpre!<»ed  any 
liottility  to  public  worahip,  !  should  hove  l>een  apt  to  conjecture  that  the  ser- 
mouB  preached  in  the  churches  were,  in  their  opinion,  calculated  to  mislead  and 
deteriorate,  rather  than  inform  and  improve,  the  mindi  of  the  people. 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  A.  Afcncw,  p.  415. 

t  Letter  of  Mr  James  Balfour  jun.,  in  Memoir*,  p.  40fi,     S««  also  p.  382,  note. 
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servant  of  that  transcendent  B«>ing,  whom  we  may  still,  in  tlu>  fififura- 
(ive  language  of  tht<  lli^trew  bard,  represent  a:>  "tiittin^  iu  livaren 
aud  laughing  at  tho  peopi*'  who  imagiuo  a  vaiii  thing." 

While  I  vrrit-c,  .Sabbatarian ism  is  struggUng  to  exdudu  the  public 
from  tho  Crystal  Palacp  at  Sydenham  on  tho  Lord's  Pay.  t>n  this 
occasion,  however,  the  intolligent  working  nion  of  London  have  or- 
ganised themselves  into  a  compact  and  orderly  phalanx,  to  pruvent 
their  "  friends"  from  intorferinj;  with  what  is  so  highly  valiiod  as  a 
means  of  rcfroshmenl ;  and  have  display<i<l  in  their  proceedings  a  de- 
gree of  unanimity  and  d<'ierniination,  which  would  have  AsLoundMd  tiio 
worthy  Sabbatarian  Baronet  had  his  days  Lt* on  prolonged  till  now. 
At  the  second  of  two  largo,  genuine,  and  enthusiastic  meetings  of  their 
delegates  and  others,  held  in  February  1853,  the  followiag  petition  to 
Parliament  was  cordially  adopted: — 

"  The  humble  Petition  of  the  united  Working  Classes  of  tho  nie- 
tropolhi  and  its  vicinity,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  shcweth, 

"  That  a  meeting  of  your  petitioners  and  othera  t«>ok  place  at  St 
Martin's  Hall,  on  Wednesday  the  2d  day  of  February  1853,  when  tho 
followiug  declaration  was  a<li>pted,  with  only  seven  dissentients  out  of 
an  assembly  of  two  thousand  persons  :  — 

"'  L  That  the  working  men,  in  this  movement,  wish  it  to  ho  un- 
derstood that  thoy  are  in  no  way  desirous  of  questioning  the  authority 
of  the  decrees  upon  which  tho  institution  of  the  Sabbath  in  this 
country  is  founded,  but  merely  assert  for  themselves  the  right  to  iu- 
t*3rpret  those  decrees  as  their  consciences  dictate. 

" '  2.  That  the  mode  of  observing  tho  Sunday  among  the  early 
(/bristians  proves  incontestibly  that  the  present  Sabbath  is  a  social 
institution. 

"  '  3.  That  the  Sabbath,  whether  viewed  as  a  divine  or  a  social  in- 
stitution, is  designed  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourer, 

"  '  1.  That  while  the  working  classes  are  desirous  of  obtaining  such 
a  relaxation  of  the  present  rigorous  mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath  aa 
will  bring  it  back  to  its  true  uses — the  rt^ereating  and  refreshing  of 
the  lalMiurer,  they  are  likewise  especially  anxious  to  guard  tho  diiy  of 
rest  against  any  other  encroachment  than  that  which  is  absolutely 
necessary;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  procure  for  their  fullow-work- 
men,  who  may  be  engaged  iu  ministering  to  their  necessities  on  the 
Sunday,  some  other  day  of  rest  in  the  week,  so  that  the  boon  of  tho 
Sabbath  may  be  equally  extended  to  all. 

" '  6.  That  the  working-classes  desire  no  infringement  of  the  day 
of  rest  hut  such  as  ia  absolutely  required  for  their  physical  and  inUd- 
lectual  necessities. 

" '  6.  That  physical  recreation  is  as  necessary  to  tho  working  man 
as  food  and  drink  on  the  Sabbath. 

"'7.  That  retined  and  intidluctual  enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  iuformatiou,  are  even  more  necessary  to  the  working  man 
than  physical  i-ecreation  on  the  Sabbath  ;  aud  that  if  these  necessities 
be  denied  him  oa  the  present  day  of  rest,  then  two  Sabbaths  must  bo 
appointed  in  tho  week,  one  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  more  repose, 
and  the  other  as  a  day  for  the  recreation  of  his  mental  and  bodily 
energies.' 

2  A  2 
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•'  That  an  ailjournod  meeting  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  uF 
February  1852,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  when  the  following  reeolutioa 
was  adopttnl : 

"  •  That  this  meeting?,  recognising  the  fact  that  Snnday  is  the  only 
day  on  which  it  is  possible  for  the  working  man  to  obtain  that  rocr«>a- 
tion  whii'h  is  necessary  for  health  and  to  improve  his  mind,  earnestly 
hopo  that  the  letrislature  will  sanction  the  opening  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Sundays,  and  thus  enable  the  working-classes  to  obtain  on 
that  day  a  higher,  purer,  and  more  intelligent  and  moral  amusement 
than  is  now  available  to  them.' 

"  Your  petitioners,  for  the  above-embodied  reasons,  earnestly  hope 
that  the  legislature  will  allow  the  Crystal  Palaco  to  bo  opened  on 
Sundays,  believing  that  that  step  would  lead  to  the  social  and  moral 
elevation  of  those  who  now  spend  their  day  in  a  more  objectionable 
manner  ;  that  it  would  cultivate  thuir  minds  and  improve  their  habits, 
and  help  to  reader  them  better  citizens  of  the  state,  and  members  of 
society. 

"  And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  ic." 

The  tone  and  reasoning  of  this  ducument  are  unexceptionable  ;  and 
from  the  judicious  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  of  both  meetings 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  main  conducted,  and  the  impregnable 
Btr^nglh  of  the  positions  assnmed,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
thi'  movement  will  be  successful. 

At  the  first  meeting  (which  was  held  in  St  Martin's  Hall),  delegates 
representing  92,500  working  men  were  assembled  ;  while  the  second 
(in  Drury  Lane  Theatre)  was  stilt  more  numerously  attended.  Of  the 
former,  even  our  old  Sabbatarian  acquaintance  the  Rfic(»'(l  acknow- 
ledges that  it  ''  was  '  a  fact '  not  to  bo  slighted.  The  Hull,  which 
holds  1200,  was  quite  crowded,  aud  nearly  unanimous.  That  thia 
should  Iw  the  case,  after  all  the  preparations  m.ido,  was  not  surprising  ; 
but  the  nurabors,  the  zeal,  and  the  coiifidenco  of  those  so  assembled, 
should  warn  us  of  a  serious  conflict  approaching.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, help  thinking,  that  more  may  grow  out  of  this  proceeding  than 
the  agitators  themselves  are  yet  prepared  for.  Meanwhile,  let  all 
parties  assure  themselves  that  a  real  contest  is  at  hand."  It  is  highly 
probable  that  "more  tcill  grow  out  of  this  proceeding"  than  the  Sab- 
batarians expect  or  desire  ;  but  not  more,  we  may  reasonably  hope, 
than  "  the  agitators  themselves  are  prepared  for."  If  the  Rea>rti 
intends  to  suggest  that  the  agitation  may  ultimately  load  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Sabbath,  I  say  that  such  an  idea  is  but  the  fancy  of 
one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  broad  basis  on  which  the  institution  resta, 
and  who  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  working  men  of  Great 
Britain  have  a  share  of  that  wisdom  which  the  Sabbatarians  so  con- 
Btantly  assume  to  be  their  own  rich  inheritance. 


NoTC  6,  Page  6. 
CUrieai  J)ogmatitm,  and  Lay  SvrtnUty. 

As,  accordiug  to  the  plan  of  that  complicated  social  syatem  in  wliicK 
we  all  perform  onr  parts,  it  is  indi^ponsable  tliat  authority  should  be 
exercidcd  hy  some  over  others — as  by  rulers  over  sulijects,  parents  over 
children,  wise  men  over  the  weak  and  ignorant,  masters  over  ser- 
vants, teatrhers  over  pupils,  and  officers  over  bodies  of  men  associated 
For  military,  naval,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical  pnrpascs ;  so  Nature— who 
keeps  in  motion  tho  great  machine  of  lainian  lifi;,  by  endowing  us 
with  every  impulse  atid  afloclion  that  is  needful  to  secure  the  preser- 
vation and  perpetuation  of  the  species,  and  to  render  existence  on  the 
whole  a  scene  of  eujoymout  to  iudividnalii — has  implanted  in  us,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  disposition  to  exercise  authorHi/  over  inferiors,  and,  ou 
tht>  other,  a  disposition  '"  rcspcd,  obeij,  and  he  led  by  those  whom  wo 
kmk  up  W  as  superioi"!)  in  wisdom,  knowledge,  or  that  civil  authority 
which,  in  all  ages,  has  itself  been  an  object  of  general  respect,* 

This  observation  has  refi<rence  to  mankind  as  a  whole.  Among 
the  indmdualg  composing  our  race,  however,  the  natural  dispositions 
and  talents  are  widely  and  endlessly  diverse,  in  absolute  and  in  re- 
lative strength  — 80  that  in  some  men  the  love  of  power,  for  example, 
is  out  of  all  due  proportion  to  their  other  mental  qualities;  while  in 
others,  it  is  the  submissive  tendency  that  overabounds ;  and  in  a  third 
chiBS,  again,  e^ich  of  those  opposite  finalities  is  present  in  such  amplo 
measure,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  their  possessor  likes  well  to  ex- 
ercise authi>rity  when  he  may  or  ou^ht,  and  is  eijually  disposed  to 
withstand  usurpers  of  it  over  himself, — on  tho  other  hand  he  pays 
willing  respect  and  obedience  tt»  all  who  have  a  title  to  them,  and  is 
prompt  in  lending  his  aid  in  support  of  lawful  authority  against  those 
who  set  it  at  defiance.  Iti  this  Uvii  case  a  disposition  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others  is  supposed  :  were  it  al>sent,  tho  lovt?  of  power  might 
degenerate  into  tyranny,  whilu  the  most  abject  servility  to  superiors 
might  likewise  be  displayed. f 

When  men  have  too  low  an  opinion  of  themselves,  and  too  little 
taste  for  ruling  others  over  whom  tiiey  ought  to  exercise  authority, 
they  find  the  duty  so  troublesome  that  it  is  likely  to  be  but  ill  per- 
formed.   Such  men  should  sedulously  cultivate  solf-esteom  as  a  virtue. 

*  "  Although,''  iaya  Ilooker,  "  ther«  b«  according  to  the  opinion  of  some 
very  great  and  judicious  men,  a  kiud  of  unturul  riijht  in  tUa  noble,  wise,  and 
virtuous  to  goveru  thmn  which  aro  uf  eervilo  disixwition  (Arlst.  Polit.,  lib.  ili., 
iv.) ;  nevertheless,  fur  manifesLaliiin  of  this  their  ri^ht,  and  men's  more  peace- 
able  contentment  on  both  »ide3,  the  assent  of  them  who  arc  tu  be  governed 
seemuth  necessary." — (EceUs.  PolU\j,  U,  I.,  §  10.) 

t  Lord  Kamcs,  after  illuatrating  tho  observation  that  ''  all  himoriea  nre  full 
of  tlio  cruptty  and  desolation  occasioned  hy  ditTurences  in  religious  tenelo,''  says  : 
— "  1  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  foregoing  facts  otherwise  than  by 
holding  niun  to  be  a  compound  of  principles  and  poMions,  some  social,  some  di»> 
aociiil.  Uppoitito  principles  or  pooaions  cannot,  at  the  same  instant,  be  exerted 
upon  the  same  object;  but  tho^  may  bo  exerted  at  tho  same  instant  upon  differ- 
ent objects,  and  at  different  times  upon  the  some  gliject,'— (Si«cAw  of  ih*  UU- 
(ory  o/ J/on,  B.  ii.,  Sk.  1. 
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•'  Self-knowledge  sod  self-respect,"  says  Bishop  Newton,  •'  may  teach 
r>  OS  not  ooIt  charity  to  othurs,  but  alwi  to  ACt  a  jiut  value  upon  our- 
I  '^  telves.  Yor  as  Cic«ro  well  oliservt^,  the  precept  of  knowing  ourselves 
was  not  giren  merely  to  haiuble  human  arroganoe,  but  also  that  we 
might  know  oor  own  perfections.  This  may  oftentimes  prove  a  most 
excellent  guard  and  preservative  of  virtae  ;  may  hinder  ms  from  wast- 
ing our  time,  misspeuding  our  money,  or  doing  any  thing  mean  or 
unworthy  of  our  charactt^r  and  station  :  enable  us  to  know  our  good 
qualities  as  well  as  our  bad  ones,  and  to  cultivate  the  former  as  well 
as  correct  the  latter ;  instruct  us  to  keep  up  the  respect  that  is  due  to 
ourselves,  and  upon  all  occasions  to  exert  a  proper  courage  and  re- 
aolution,  becoming  good  men  and  good  Christians.  What  other  way 
uiu  wo  bo  assured,  whether  we  deserve  the  censures  of  our  enemies, 
or  the  praises  of  our  friends,  and  that  the  former  do  not  abuse  antl 
slander,  or  that  the  latter  do  not  flatter  and  betray  us  ?  What  other 
way  can  a  man  establish  the  empire  and  command  of  the  mind,  aitd 
insure  hintself  one  and  the  same  to-tlay  as  yesterday,  an<l  to-morrow 
as  to-duy  '*  A  man's  mind  is  his  heaven  or  his  hell ;  and  who  would 
not  regulate  that  upon  which  his  happiness  or  his  misery  principally 
depends  f* 

When  any  disposition  is  of  prime  necessity  to  the  welfare  of  man. 
Nature,  we  see,  bestows  it  upon  the  race  so  largely^  that,  unless  well 
governed  by  rojtson  and  conscience,  it  readily  runs  to  excess,  and  so 
lends  in  numberless  instances  to  folly  or  vice.f  Under  due  regulation, 
the  desire  of  power  is  of  such  utility  in  the  world,  that,  as  i)r  Tho- 
mas Brown  observes,  "  it  would  be  truly  unfortunate  for  mankind  if 


*  Work«,  vol.  iii.,  p.  488  :  [>iM«rtfttion  on  Know  iiik  Ourselves.  See  also  k 
|>u)>t>r  by  Dr  JobnMun  in  the  jVdventurer  (No.  81)  ;  knd  Dr  Thomas  DrowiiV 
JjcctufM  on  Moral  I'biltwjphy.  Lect.  Ixii. 

t  "  It  should  be  ••inicttvimicd,"  *a.\*  John  Uowe,  •'  tlmt  the  iiamions,  which 
are  not  to  be  riMitctl  up  (bi:i;ause  tliey  are  of  Nature ''a  planting),  \m  yet  to  di** 
itrevtiy  chcckpd  and  depressed,  that  they  grow  not  tv  that  etionoous  tallnen  »m 
to  overt<'>p  n  mull's  intellectual  power.  Hnd  cviit  ■  dark  shadow  over  biiiaoal." — 
(Quotetl  by  .Mr  Henry  Rogers  in  hia  Li/r  of  Uowe.  p,  4»o  ;  London,  183€.)  Th« 
iDotUi  of  Mr  itugers'n  volume  i»  the  naying  of  Kubcrt  Hall — "  Aft  a  imiii«t«r, 
1  have  derived  more  lienefit  from  the  worltn  of  Howe,  than  from  tboae  of 
ull  other  divines  put  together."- -Bishop  Newt«m  also,  in  bis  IH*»eTtalii>n  on 
Amjfr,  after  remarking  of  the  poMiuns  in  gonoral  that  thev  are  neceAaary  to  in- 
cite men  to  action,  adds — '•  And  if  we  were  to  examine  each  pRN>ion  in  parti- 
cular, we  should  find  them  not  only  very  innocent  in  themselves,  but  very  useful 
and  necessary  to  the  various  eudf>  and  purpoaes  of  life.  Love  and  hatred,  desire 
»nd  aversion,  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  torrow ,  if  placed  upon  proper  objects,  and 
sxerciaed  upon  prtjper  occasionii,  if  conducted  by  righteous  meiuis  aud  directed 
to  righteous  en  Is,  are  all  of  the  greatetit  use  aud  advantoge  ;  and  it  is  only  the 
abuse  of  them  that  renders  them  pernicious  and  ulnful- '— f  HWXv,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
492.)  Pope  in  hi«  Ettaii  vn  Man,  Kp.  ii,,  has  finely  illustrated  ihu  same  fact, 
lierc  are  a  few  of  hia  co  iplets  ;  — 

"  Two  principles  in  human  nature  reign  ; 
Self-love  to  urge,  and  reoaon  to  restrain  ; 
Nor  thi«  a  good,  uor  that  a  bad  wo  call  — 
Elach  work*  its  end.  to  move  or  govern  ull  : 
Anil  to  ih<-ir  proper  opcralii>n  ulill 

AHri-il>p  nil  (.((Mill,  to  their  iinprri|>er,  ill 

The  same  ambition  can  destroy  or  save, 
And  makes  a  patriot,  »s  it  niakoi  a  kiMVe," 


nil  slioulJ  reliuqiiidh  it/'*  It  is  the  main  source  of  tliat  uo\Av  spirit 
of  indcpcinleuce  wljich  Brm-o,  and  Lufher,  anJ  Washington  ilisplayt'il, 
ami  wliicli  is  a  distiuguisliing  feature  iu  tlio  charactor  of  tliu  Aiigjy- 
Saxou  race.  When  in  excess,  however,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  proud 
arrogant  disposition  (both  being  phases  of  ono  sentinitMit,  stdf-ustoem 
■ — modified  in  the  former  ease  by  accessary  qualities) ;  and  it  is  a  trito 
observation  that  the  weakwr  and  more  empty  the  un<ler8tantyng  of  the 
»olf-idolatcr,  tlio  less  jjrone  is  he  to  suspect  himself  of  undue  assump- 
tion in  his  condnct  to  others. j" 

People  fonil  of  authority  and  influence,  especially  if  desirous  also  of 
fame  or  applause,  naturally  seek  poaitioua  in  which  their  wishes  may 
be  gratified ;  and  among  the  high  places  most  obvious  to  the  view  of 

*  Lectures  on  Mor&I  Philowphy.  Lcct,  Ixxl.  The  wune  remark  (he  aUda)  "  U 
not  1dm  applicable  to  ninre  glory  than  to  power." — 8e«  the  whole  of  this  Lecture, 
and  the  three  next  preceding  it. 

t  See  the  extractsfroni  Sydney  Smith  and  Abrahniu  Tucker,  ante,  pp.  SO,  SI ; 
Tnylor'u  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  sect.  x'l. ;  Sir  WilUaHi  Temple's  Ubsvrvnlious 
upon  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netborlaodv,  ch.  v.,  in  his  VN'orkv,  ed.  1814, 
vol.  i.,  p.  153 ;  Ur.Thotnat  Urown's  Lectures  on  Moral  Philwiophy,  Lect.  buL  ; 
and  BuUuj'a  Pursuit  of  Truth,  2d  ed.,  pp.  75,  150. 

'■  The  sluggard,"  says  Solomon, ''  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  ■oven  men 
that  can  render  a  rcnfw>n." — (I'rov.  xxvi.  16.) 

Hobbes,  in  hi*  Treatin-  <//  IIunuiH  yafurc,  ch.  xiii.,  %  4,  obMrved : — "  The  fault 
of  breedin;,^  controversy  licth  alti)f;fther  iu  the  Dogmatkn,  that  is  to  sny,  those 
thkt  Are  imperfectly  luarnod,  and  with  passion  press  to  have  their  Opiniont*  pass 
everywbert;  for  Truth,  without  any  evident  demonstration  either  from  experi- 
ence, or  from  places  of  Scripture  of  uncontrovcrtcd  iatcrpretuiion.' 

"  The  experience  of  the  world,''  nayii  Tillotson,  "  hath  sufficiently  taught 
us.  that  usually  those  who  speak  modestly  of  things,  are  furu(«hcd  with  the  bent 
arguments  for  their  assertions ;  and  that  tlmse  who  have  mode  the  strongest 
pretences  to  infallibiltijr  in  any  thing  have  th<>  weakest  reasons  for  what  they 
bava  said :  of  which  this  account  may  be  given,  that  good  reasons  and  argu- 
ments are  requisite  to  beget  iu  a  mnn  a  rational  assurance;  but  a  strong  conceit 
ia  sufficient  to  beget  in  men  an  opinion  of  infallibility." — (Sermon  Ti'i;  in 
TUIotson's  Wurkt,  vol.  ix.,  p.  242;  ed.  1739.) 

Lord  Jeflrey,  in  a  letter  publishi-d  in  the  .Memoirs  of  8ir  Jnmos  .Mackintosh,     , 
makes  some  fine  remarks  on  the  freedom  of  that  profound  and  extensively-in- 
formed thinker  from  the  vice  of  dogmatism.     8ec  vol.  ii.,  ]>.  4!J3,  2d  od. 

"  Nature."  says  Ilochefoucault,  "  who  &o  wi«ei^  hns  fitted  the  organs  of  our 
body  to  make  us  bappy,  seems  likewise  to  have  bestowed  priile  ou  us,  on  jiur- 
pose,  ■«  It  were,  tu  save  us  the  pain  of  kuotving  our  own  imperfections.'' — - 
(JVcuum  312.) 

Pop*,  also,  writes  tbtis,  in  his  E$May  on  Critirum,  Port  II..  v,  201   210; — 
"  Of  all  the  causes  which  couspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  raisguido  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  bead  with  strougcst  bias  rules, 
Ih  pride,  the  itever-fiiilini»  vice  of  fools. 
Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  denied, 
8he  gives  in  lurge  recruits  of  peedful  pride  ! 
For  ns  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  wo  find 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirit,  swelled  with  wind  : 
Pride,  where  wit  fails,  stops  in  to  our  defence. 
And  fills  up  uU  the  mighty  void  of  sense." 
(fl^U  is  with  individuals,  so  with  communities :  "  the  most  ignorant  nations," 
says  Goldsmith,  "have  always  been  found  to  think  most  highly  of  themselves'' 
{Ciiiunnf  the  Worl<f,  Letter  115) ;  of  which  remark,  in  relation  to  savage  tribes,  tf 
I  have  collrcted  some  illustrations  in   the   I'htctuUoyirnl  Joitnial,  vol.  vlii.,  pp. 
')S.     ^ici-  nl-.p  Siimnors  Rcct.I'  <•<  »A,i  fv<i«ii«ii,  2d  ed.,  vol.  u.,  p.  377. 
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Scottish  aspirantA  ut  great  or  small  ability,  is  the  station  of  a  clergy- 
man, ailmiuist^ring  instructioD  and  reproof  from  the  pulpit,  playing  a 
highly  influential  part  in  society,  and  seldom  encountering  that  whole- 
some opposition  which  among  men  of  other  professions  tends  to  keep 
luxuriant  growths  of  self-complacency  in  check. 

If,  along  with  the  love  of  influence  and  reputation  (which  in  the 
abstract  are  respectable  objects  of  pursuit,  though  but  of  secondary 
dignity),  the  aspirant  has  a  competent  store  of  knowledge  and  good 
sense,  and  a  devout,  upright,  and  kindly  dispcwition,  he  ia  capable  of^ 
filling  the  clerical  station  with  infinite  credit  to  himself,  and  advantage 
to  the  community  in  which  he  labours.  But  since  the  being  treated  as 
an  oracle  is  apt  to  impair  the  humility  of  even  the  good  and  wise,  the 
clcgyi  and  all  others  who  h.abitually  exercise  power  and  receive  much 
deference,  ought  continually  to  take  heed  lest  the  due  dignity  of  their 
station  degenerate  into  dogmatism. 

In  all  ages,  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  arrogance  and  ambi- 
tion has  been  ascribed  to  the  priesthood.  In  the  Church  of  Rome 
above  all,  the  overweening  pretensions  of  the  clergy  allbrd  a  con- 
stant theme  of  declamation  and  argument  to  Protestants* — who, 
however,  while  beholding  very  clearly  the  mote  that  is  in  their  Po- 
pish brother's  eye,  are  little  accustomed  to  consider  the  beam  that  ia 
in  their  own.  For,  as  we  have  already  had  many  occasions  to  re- 
mark, there  is  no  ossontial  ditTei-ence  l>etwoen  a  claim  of  infallibility 
koiu'slltf  expressed  in  words,  and  a  tacit  assumption  of  infallibility  by 
oar  conduct  towards  those  who,  in  differing  from  us,  commit  pre- 
cisely the  offence,  and  no  more,  which  we  commit  in  differing  from 
tlu<m.  That  wo  may  really  be  the  Protestants  we  call  ourselves,  it 
is  not  enough  to  abuse  the  Pope  and  assert, against  /«(m  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  religious  matters;  we  must  acknowledge,  and, 
what  is  far  more  dilGcult,  must  respect,  in  all  others  (whether  Jews,-}" 

*  Batianti,  p.  107 

t "  The  account  of  tho  .tews  who  have  been  plundered,  «ent  naked  into  baninh- 
rocnt,  starved,  tortured,  left  to  [terish  iu  priiong,  hanged  and  burnt  by  C'hris- 
tiaas,  would  fill  niaay  voIunm«.  but  now  they  enjoy  better  limes  ;  they  eacspa 
l>ersecution  even  in  some  Popish  countries,  and  those  of  thorn  who  dwell  Ln  Pro- 
toatant  nations  bare  been  well  ut^ed,  and  no  where  more  kindly  thna  here.  .  . 
If  we  had  a  circutngtnntitil  and  nn  impartial  account  of  all  the  insurrections  and 
rebellions  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  causes  which  produced  them,  we  should  per- 
haps find  this  people  to  have  been  often  provoked  and  exasperated  by  Ul-usagw, 
and  therefore  rather  leM  turbulent  and  seditious  than  they  have  been  commonly 
represented.  We  should  not  forpet  that  it  is  oppression  wlkich,  usually  speaking, 
begets  rebellion;  oppression,  which,  as  the  wise  man  observes,  <  will  make  a 
wise  man  mad.' '' — {Jortia't  Remarks  on  EeeL  Uitt. ,-  in  his  Workt,  voL  it.,  p. 
341.) 

Oaoritu,  a  Portuguese  hintorian  whose  work  was  published  in  1572,  speaks  of 
King  Eromanucrs  cruel  pci-secution  of  the  Jews  in  ti>rm»  which  would  do  honour 
to  any  age  or  country,  "  This,"'  says  he,  "  was  authorised  neither  by  law  nor 
by  religion,  (.'an  men  t>o  compelled  to  believe  what  they  reject  with  abhorr«ncr  ? 
Do  you  take  upon  you  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  will,  or  to  fetter  the  under- 
standing? Such  an  attempt  must  be  unsuccessful  ;  and  is  not  acceptable  to 
Christ,  who  espectd  from  man  devotion  of  the  heart,  and  not  that  formal  wor- 
ship which  is  the  ofispring  of  pains  and  penalties,  lie  wishes  them  to  study 
,  his  rtiligion,  and  accept  it  from  conviotiou,  not  from  terror ;  for  who  does  not 
■eo  that  forced  belief  i«  mere  hypocrisy  f  "  -{Ericye.  Brit.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  G5A; 
met.  OsoHtUB.) 


Dissenters,*  Roman  CatholicB.f  Deiats.J  or  even  Athei8t8,§)  the  right 
which  in  our  own  case  we  hold  so  precious — nor  should  any  man  de- 
signate his  ujiiuions  ''God's  truth,"  oxcejit  to  hinisolf  and  to  those 

*  It  wa«  an  advice  of  Paley  to  bis  pupils  at  Cambridge,  that  when  ordained 
HA  clergymen,  they  should,  in  their  conduct  towards  diaseutert),  "  above  all 
tilings  abfitniii  from  ridicule  or  refloctions  upon  their  persons  and  teachers; 
from  reproaching  them  with  the  conduct  of  their  ancestors  or  predecessors  of  the 
■ante  sect ;  from  idle  rejrarts  of  their  absurdities  or  imnioralitie* ;  from  ground* 
less  suspicions  of  their  insincerity  ;  and  particularly' fh>m  cbar};ing  them  with 
opinions  which  Ibey  disown,  or  consecjuoiiccs  they  do  not  deduce.'' — (Meadley's 
Sltmoirt  of  PaUy,  2d  ed.,  p.  317.)  This  eminent  divine  "  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure free  from  tliojic  virulent  antipathies,  political  and  religious,  which  divided 
■o  largo  a  portion  of  the  community  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  His  ideaa 
were  never  biassed  by  the  crueil  of  a  party,  nor  were  they  the  narrow  dogmas 
of  a  sect,  but  the  rational  conclusions  of  a  liberal  inqimirer,  who  '  without  par- 
tialities and  passions,  was  accustomed  to  weigh  all  things,  and  occordingly  to  give 
his  sentence.'  "- — (lb.,  p.  261.)     Such  was  also  llishop  Law. — (lb.,  p.  364.) 

Even  at  the  same  period,  l>r  Parr  found  it  necessary  to  publish  an  elaborate 
defence  of  himself  for  keeping  company  with  dissenters!  See  his'  Wmrk*^ 
vol.  iii.,  p.  274. 

In  Dt  Channing's  Worki,  p.  1056  o€  the  lieifast  edition,  there  are  some  ex- 
cellent remarliti,  entitled,  "  The  System  of  Exclusion  and  Denunciation  in  Re- 
ligion considered,"     I  recommend  a  perusal  of  ihem. 

t  ^e  the  admirable  passages  quoted  from  Disbup  Watsnn  and  Dr  Chalmcn, 
antt,  pp.  28,  178;  Dr  Campbell's  Addi-efs  to  the  People  of  Scotland  upon  the 
Alnrms  that  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  Popery,  1779;  and  the  Uev.  Sydney 
Smith's  Works,  pattim.  Burke,  in  his  Letter  to  a  Peer  of  Ireland  on  the  Peunl 
Laws  agninst  the  Irish  Catholics,  says:  "From  what  I  have  observed,  it  la 
pride,  arrogance,  and  a  spirit  of  domination,  and  not  a  bigoted  spirit  of  reli- 
gion, that  has  caused  and  kept  up  those  oppressive  statutes.  ,  .  .  It  is  injustice, 
and  not  a  mistaken  conscience,  that  boa  l»eea  the  principle  of  persecution,  at 
least  a«  far  os  it  has  fallen  under  my  observation.'' — (  Wurkt,  vol.  vi.,  p.  291 ; 
ed.  1823.     Sec  also  pp.  299,  372  of  the  same  volume.) 

I  Kee  Eainbur);h  iteview,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  221.     For  illustrations  of  the  fact  that 

controversy  with  Deists  need  not  banish  good  manners,  see  Dr  Campbell's  letter 

[to  David  Uumc  in  liurton'.^  Lifi  of  Hume,  vol.  ii.,  p.  119  ;  and  Utsbop  Watson'ii 

Correspondence  with  Gibbon,  Letters  Nos.  Ixxv.  and  cvii.  in   Gibbons  Memoirs, 

printed  also  in  Watson's  Antcdota  of  hi*  own  Life,  vol.  i.,  pp.  100,  107. 

§  "  /Vn  Atheist  is  not  to  be  tabooed.  lie  is  not  to  he  thrust  out  of  the  palo 
of  humanity.  Our  puritan  forefathers  would  have  lirunded  itcid  imprisoned 
him ;  we  would  reasoa  and  plead  with  him.  To  us  he  is,  and  to  them  he  ought 
to  have  been,  a  man  and  a  brother.  If  he  really  believes  there  is  no  Owl  (prove 
it  he  cannot),  the  '  portentous  bfniism'  of  such  a  creed  awakes  within  us  thrilling 
emotions  of  wonder  ami  surprise.  And  if  with  this  no-belief  he  coiiuucts  a  life 
irreproAchnblo  and  unseltish,  if  with  this  no-belief  he  associates  high  patriotic 
yearninjjs  and  generous  political  sentiments,  and  if  with  this  no-belief  never  a 
■  word  of  scorn  or  cankering  hate  for  those  who  are  entrapped  by  '  superstition' 
l«8capes  his  lips,  then  we  dare  not  despise,  much  le^s  loathe,  such  a  man  :  we 
can  give  him  the  right  hand  of  true  friendship,  and  not  fearing  that  he  will 
make  us  worse,  we  will  try  to  make  bim  better.  By  all  means  let  the  Atheist 
have  free  speech,  let  him  address  the  public  ear  by  the  press  and  by  the  plat- 
form with  most  unchartered  liberty;  we  would  no  more  denounce  bim  than  we 
would  Attempt  to  silence  him.  Ue  has  a^i  murli  right  to  sppok  hit  conviction  as 
re  oars.  And  not  only  so,  it  is  his  duly  to  do  this.  Suppression  of  thooght 
plcadi  to  suppression  of  truth.  Concealment  of  conviction  becomes  an  extin- 
guisher of  truth." — (The  A'onconfurmiit,  Deo.  1852.)     See  anU,  pp.  200,  260. 

Dr  Jebb,  of  Cambridge,  says : — "  Intolcranta,  and  peraons  who  maintain  eter- 
nal punishment  and  atonement,  are  more  unfit  for  society  than  Atheists.  Tbia 
is  the  judgmoot  of  some." — (The  Workt  nf  John  Jtbb,  M.D.,  F.U.S.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
146;  Louduu,  1787.)     Bishop  Iluadly,  also,  in  his  cjiccllent  Di$eour*tt  conctrn- 
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wlio  voluntarily  submit  their  weaker  uuderstanclings  tu  his.  Tho 
self-styled  "ambassador  of  (Tod"  must  uot  take  It  upun  tiim  to  pro- 
claim dij^matieally  wliat  is  the  true  religion,  what  form  of  worship 
is  most  agreeable  to  tho  Almij^hty,  what  horesios  and  "  hoaveii- 
dariuK  profanities"  will  draw  dowu  liuavy  judgments  upon  the  uation, 
ur  what  particular  form  of  faith  must  bo  taught  in  churches  aud 
schools,  at  the  expense  alike  of  those  who  receive  it  as  "  God's  truth," 
and  those  who  reject  it  as  "  hellish  lies/'  On  <he  contrary,  to  be  a 
Protestant,  he  must  on  all  such  occasions  redncu  to  practice  the  siroplo 
rule  which  is  at  tho  VV17  root  of  Protostaiitisjo,  of  ^lin'mj  as  he  tcmihl 
be  di)iie  to  in  matters  of  faith  and  woisliip.  By  applying  this  plain 
test  to  his  conduct,  every  professiu;?  Protestant  may  ascertain  in  a 
moment  whether  he  really  is  the  man  he  takes  himself  to  be.*  That 
tho  Pi-otcntant  f.hurchn,  as  well  as  individuals,  have,  from  the  days  of 
Luther  downwards,  generally  contented  thoniH<dvi>s  with  merely /»rr>- 
y<«*m;;  the  principles  of  tho  Koformation,  is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied  by 
any  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  who  makes  the  Christian  maxim 
the  rule  of  his  judgment.  Tho  Bible  is  most  liberally  proclaimed  to 
be  the  ordy  rule  of  faith ;  and  the  right  and  duty  of  every  private 
Christian  to  search  it,  and  to  believe  whatsoever  he  conceives  to  be 
its  meaning,  is  insisted  upon  to  satiety  when  it  is  our  own  liberty 
that  is  at  stake.  Such  declarations  hold  the  foremost  place  in  every 
Protestant  Confession:  they  look  beaulit'iil  on  piipor  ;  but  when  we  in- 
quire to  what  e)cteut  they  have  iiiilueticed  men's  conduct,  an  astound- 
ing picture  of  inconsistency  and  injustice  is  discovered.  The  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  the  authoi's  of  these  Claims  of  Right  had  in  their 
thoughts,  and  were  rearing  a  bulwark  against,  tho  Church  of  Rome 
alone,  and  had  not  at  all  in  view  the  ahsirart  question  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  Thoy  little  considered  that  they  were  legalising  re- 
bellion against  Oieir  own  authority  as  completely  a&  against  tho  Pope's ; 
and  when  such  rebellion  occurred  (as  it  ditl  very  soon),  they  were  not 
less  indigimnt  against  the  "heretics"  and  "schismatics"  than  if  they 
themselves  had  ascended  the  infallible  chair. f  "  With  good  and  re- 
ligious reason," says  Milton,  "all  Protestant  Churches,  with  one  con- 

>»•/  tilt  Ttrmi  oj  Aee^>tane4  with  G<fd,  8hcw8  how  unfavourable  to  virtue,  and 
therefore  detrinieubil  to  the  public  welfare,  are  the  popular  notioos  of  the 
efficacy  of  death-hcd  80m>w,  Ac,  which,  nevertheless,  are  uJlowed  to  be  ovQrv* 
where  preached  without  control,  as  <'hri§tian  doctrinefl, 

*  "  From  pride,"  wys  Baxter,  "  it  coine»  to  pass,  that  mo.n  60  magnify  their 
own  opinions,  and  are  as  oeiuorious  of  any  that  differ  from  them  ia  lewer  thingi, 
aM  if  it  were  all  one  to  differ  from  them  and  from  <jud,  and  expect  that  all  »hould 
be  conformed  to  their  judgmexit».  ua  if  they  were  the  rulurc  of  the  Chuixb'i 
faith.  And  while  wu  cry  down  Papal  infallibility,  aad  dctermiuatioD  of  con- 
troversies, we  would,  too  many  of  us,  be  i'ope«  ounelvea.  and  have  alJ  stand  to 
our  determination.  a«  If  it  were  iufuiriblc.  It  is  true,  wo  have  more  modesty 
than  cxpresaly  to  say  so :  we  pretend  that  it  is  only  the  ovidonce  of  truth  that 
ii{>p«Aretb  in  our  rea«onii  that  we  expect  men  should  yield  to,  and  our  zcnl  is  for 
Lbe  truth  and  not  for  ourselves  :  but,  as  that  raust  noedii  be  token  for  truth  which 
ia  ours,  so  our  reasons  mast  uceda  be  takcu  for  valid:  and  if  ihey  be  freely 
examined,  and  found  to  be  infirm  and  fallacious,  and  »>  diicov  ered,  as  we  are  ex- 
ceMling  backward  to  see  it  our«elve«,  because  they  uru  ours,  fni  how  angry  are 
we  that  it  should  be  disclooed  to  others  !" — {Tht  Rejvrmtd  Piutur,  chap.  iv. ;  in 
iiaxter's  U'orA*.  vol.  xiv.,  p.  Ifi7.)    See  also  vol,  xi.,  p.  499,  and  vol,  xii.,  p.  608, 

t  See  Note  0. 
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seut,  auil  [Mirticularly  the  Cliuixli  of  Buglaiid,  in  boa'  Tliiity-ikiiie  Arti- 
olea,  arliclw  (HEi,  lU'tli,  2Utli,  21st,  and  tdsuwhore,  niaiatain  these  two 
poiutsas  thii  main  principles  of  truo  religion  :  that  the  rule  of  true 
religion  is  tlie  word  of  Gud  ouly ;  and  that  their  faith  ought  uot  to 
be  an  imidii-it  faith,  that  is,  to  believe,  tliouglt  astho  Chnnh  ludieves, 
against  or  without  express  authority  of  Scripture.*  And  if  all  Pro- 
tectants, as  uiiivor&alty  as  they  hold  these  two  principles,  so  atttiutively 
and  religiously  would  obsorvw  them,  they  wmild  avoid  and  cut  otf 
many  debates  and  contentions,  scbtdiuA  and  persecutions,  which  too 
oft  have  been  among  them,  and  more  firmly  nnitc  against  the  common 
adversary.  For  hence  it  directly  follows,  that  no  true  Protestant  can 
pvraetfute  or  not  tolerate  hia  fellow  Protestant, f  though  dissenting 
from  him  in  some  opinions,  but  he  must  flatly  deny  and  renounce  these 
two  his  own  main  prtnciple.s  whereon  true  rtdigiun  is  founded  ;  while 
he  coiuprl'j  his  broth<M'  from  that  which  he  believes  aa  the  manifest 
word  of  Gud,J  to  an  irapiicil  faith  (which  he  himself  condenuis),  to 
the  endangering  of  his  brother's  soul,  whether  by  nwh  Ixdief  or  out- 
ward conformity  :   for  '  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  6in."'§ 

Although  the  rational  inerabcrs  of  the  Church  of  England  claim 
for  her,  under  the  twentieth  Article,  no  greater  "  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  faith'"  than  that  which  any  association  of  piou.s  and  learned 
men  may  reasonably  expect  from  the  ignorant, |  the  despotic  conduct  of 
the  Sovereigns  and  Prelates  tor  a  century  after  the  HeiVirwation  shews 
that  tftei/  understood  by  "  authority"  something  very  different  from 
this;  and  down  to  the  present  day  the  High  Church  party  have  con- 

*  Aa  to  the  Church  uf  Scotland,  Bee  ante,  p.  138. 
t  Or  suttioritatively  (jronounce  him  U*  be  In  error. 

I  Or  treats  tiini  unjutitly,  unkindly,  or  disrospectfully,  on  accouat  of  it. 

5  OfTfue  Religion,  Iloretty,  S«hisin,  Toterution.&c. ;  in  Milton'n  Prose  Work», 
vol.  t!.,  p.  510.  fie  writes  to  the  »amo  effect  in  his  Tfeuti»e  of  Civil  I'ower  in 
KccIeBinstieal  C'au»wi,  ib.,  vol.  Li.,  p.  523. — See  ante,  pp.  33,  42,  46,  49,  53,  108» 
113-116,  118,  136,  H9,  150  4,  243,  !i44,  254,  256,  267,  266,  297,  308-318;  Dr 
OweD*«  Worka,  UumuH's  ed.,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  69,  (t  »<■'/.,  223  ;  Shoftcsbury'a  Chamc- 
torUiics,  vol.  ill.,  p.  236;  ed.  1757;  Cook'n  lUstorit-al  View  of  Christianity, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  235;  The  tiuarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixxvi.,  pp.  185,  186,  203;  Dr 
M'Crie'ii  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  471  et  te-j.;  Sedgwick's  ni»court«  on  the 
Studies  of  the  University  of  4'ninbridge,  5th  ed.,  p.  cccIjlxs.  ;  and  the  worktt  re- 
ferred to  ante,  pp.  34,  1W7,  l<il9,  in  the  notes. 

II  Uuruet  oo  the  XXXtX.  jXrticleii,  Art.  XX.  ;  Seeker's  Works,  Seraona  43, 
53,  and  101  ;  Whutely,  us  quoted  aittc,  p.  109;  Sedgwick's  Discourse  on  the 
Studies  oV  tlie  University  of  Cambridge,  Sth  ed.,  p.  ccclxxvi. ;  and  Lewis's  Essay 
on  the  Iiitlueucu  of  .\uthority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  iv. — With  respect  to 
th«  authority  of  the  Church  of  SeoiUtnd,  it  may  be  nientiout-d  timt  i'rofesaor 
William  Dunfop  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  very  able  Prcfuco  to  an  edition  of  the 
Westminster  Ci)nfessioit,  &c„  publi«hpd  in  1719  (where  he  gives  "  a  full  and 
particular  account  of  all  the  ends  nnd  uses  of  Creeds  and  ConfeMioos  of  Faith, 
and  u  defence  of  their  justice,  reasonableness,  and  necessity  as  a  public  standard 
of  orthixioxy,"  in  whi<'h,  however,  ho  is  but  partially  successful^,  disclaims  in 
the  cleurcisl  Iorcii«  the  iiotiun  "  that  human  conipuiiures,  properly  speaking, 
are  a  standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  a  tcJt  by  which  an  erroneous  proposition  may 
be  certainly  distinguished  from  n  sound  one  :  nor  can  a  disputer,"  says  he,  "  ap- 
peal to  its  decision  as  a  sufficient  argument  for  the  truth  of  hit;  principle  ; 
since  it  is  possible  timt  truth  may  be  on  the  other  side,  and  falsehood  may  get 
into  the  public  cbiiiis,  mid  the  established  crecdx  of  u  fallible  chuiTli." '—(!'.  60.) 
"  Whether  we  or  our  ud^ursuries  have  judjjed  riglitest,  must  depcod  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  the  deteiininallnii  whereof  we  with  confidence  and  submis* 
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Btantly  maclo  demaiuls  wliivli  uuthing  short  of  infallibility  cau  warrant. 
Tho  satires  of  Hnodly  and  Hare  against  ihia  psouJo-protestant  party 
have  already  buen  mentioned;*  and  in  these  days,  when  Tracta- 
riaaisin  and  uther  forms  of  tlcriral  assumption  aro  so  rife,  the  widaj 
eirculatiou  of  such  masterpiecca  in  defence  of  freedom  might  do  goc  ~ 
service  to  the  State. f 

(ion  entirely  roft^r  our  euiuie:  Only,  »ince  our  Church  hath  embraced  tho  Weat^n 
niinflter  ConfeMionas  tho  uucorrupted  faith  of  the  Uod]>c1,  and  that  every  society 
must  act  according  to  tho  light  of  their  own  conscleuces,  all  that  hath  heea 
mid  may  be  immediately  applied  to  the  vindication  of  the  authority  which  1 
ConfcMiion  obtains  amoni^st  wt,  na  a  publir  iiamlard  <>/  orlhodory  to  be  tubte 
by  all  our  tpiritwtl  pa$torf  and  rmltri.  ...  It  should  at  least  have  this  effect,  to 
make  tha  peoplo  caMiout  ot  receiving  an  opinion  contrary  to  the  public  standard 
of  a  Church  whereof  they  are  members,  and  which  they  think  in  general  bo 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.  " — (Pp.  60, 129,  133.)  This  Preface  of  Uunlop'fl 
is  little  heard  of,  and  very  scarce  ;  being,  it  is  understood,  rather  more  liberal 
than  is  pleasing  to  Churchmen,  in  very  plainly  admitting  that  orthodoxy  and 
Uoda  truth  may  be  tivo  different  things. 

•  Ante,  pp.  63,  257. — In  one  of  his  Sermons,  Iloadly  says: — "  Tho  spirit  of 
pride  leads  men  to  think  that  they  are  always  in  the  right;  and  that  it  is 
more  becoming  end  reasonable  that  tho  whole  world  should  conform  to  their 
notiona  and  opiuions,  tlmu  thut  they  should  descend  to  the  least  compUanca 
with  the  world  nbout  theu.  And  so  lung  as  this  tentpcr  flourishes,  it  is  an 
absurdity  to  think  of  peace  or  union." — (Sfrnum  on  th«  Fait-day,  1709,  on  the 
text,  "  Hin,  ye  arc  brethren  ;  why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another  f "  Acts  vii.  2^,) 
— "  There  have  been  instances,"  aays  he  in  another  place,  "  even  in  these  later 
knowing  agea,  of  men,  wlio,  merely  out  of  an  inward  pride,  or  resentment 
against  others,  have  denied  the  evidences,  even  of  matheniutical  knowledge  it-  i 
self;  and  rejected  it,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  because  it  hath  brought  soma] 
shame  upon  themselve<i,  and  their  own  understandings.  It  is  really  true,  and 
what  shews  the  corruption  of  liumaii  nature,  that  light  shall  be  darkness;  that 
four  shall  be  more  tlian  six  ;  or  anything  like  to  these  shall  be  affirmed,  nay, 
and  pretended  to  be  proved,  by  men  who  hiivc  pride,  or  resentment,  or  indigna- 
tion, working  within.  So  that  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  a  man  is  not  what 
we  call  commonly  grossly  vicious  and  immoral,  in  the  way  of  pleasure  or 
worldly-mindedueSB,  to  prove  him  to  be  impnrtial,  ond  fre«  from  bias.  For 
pride  and  revenge  are  immoralities  within,  which  bend  the  mind  06  strongly  i 
any  other  vices  in  the  world.  Personal  prejudice  will  often  put  o  bias  upon] 
it,  as  powerful  as  dcbaitcbery ;  and  pique,  and  resentment,  will  binder  eye-sight ' 
Itself,  and  turn  the  plainest  evidences  into  doubts,  and  often  into  falsehoods, 
with  the  man  that  is  actuated  by  them." — {Sennon  on  the  Duty  of  Impartial  In- 
quiry in  Rtligion,  preached  in  1713.) 

One  of  Job's  friends  puts  some  questions  which  may  be  usefully  kept  in  mind 
by  not  a  few  professing  servantfl  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus:—"  Art  thou 
the  first  man  that  was  born,  or  wast  thou  made  before  the  hills  f  Hast  thou 
heard  the  secret  of  God,  and  doet  thou  restrain  wisdom  to  thyself?  What 
knowcst  thou  that  we  know  not;  what  understondest  thou,  which  ia  not  in  ua  I" 
—(Jot  XV.  7-9.) 

t  Dr  John  Brown,  in  a  Note  upon  the  question,  "  In  what  sense  Chrutiaa 
ministers  are  messengers  of  God,"  sayis : — 

"  The  expression  Aloiengtrt  of  Ood,  which  I  have  opplied  in  the  text  to 
Christian  Ministers,  is  used  only  figuratively  or  analogically,  and  in  a  secon- 
dary and  much  lower  sense  than  that  in  which  in  the  Now  Testament  similar  ' 
appellations  are  applied  tu  the  apostles.  It  is  meant  to  denote  merely  tbnt  theyi 
are  mtn  whose  office  is  to  declare  divine  truth — to  which  office,  if  they  regu- 
larly fill  it,  they  have  been  called  by  their  brethren, — and,  Ln  most  cades,  the 
call  of  the  brethren  has  been  Kaitctioned,  by  solemn  commendation  of  them  to  the 
care  of  the  Chief  Shepherd,  by  those  olr^tdy  in  office. 

"  Perhaps  an  apology   is  necessary,  fur  applying,  to  any  ordinary  officer  || 
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A  modern  follower  of  Iloadly,  speaking  of  the  two  *'  Apostolical 
Churches,"  says^"  Infallible  and  impeccable,  the  Cliurch  of  Rome 
is  a  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  miranihnisly  erect  ami  beautiftil  in 
the  midst  of  an  otherwise  univensal  ruin.  The  Church  of  England, 
liable  to  err,  but  always  jUDonro  btoeit,  capMe  />/  miKondud,  bui 
NEVER  ACTiNo  WEONo,  is  a  Still  more  stupendous  exception  to  the 
weakness  and  depravity  which  in  all  other  human  institutions  sig- 
nalizes our  common  nature."*  But  surely  most  stupeudous  of  all  are 
those  Calvinistic  "  messengers  of  God,"  who,  after  proclainiini:^  ^he 
utter  hlindness,  hoth  moral  and  intelJeotual,  which  afflicts  them  as 
memhers  of  the  liunian  rare,  proceed,  oblivious  of  t!ui  fact  they  have 
aaiiounced,  to  argue  with  thoir  neighbours  who  cannot  bo  more  than 
equally  blind  with  tiieraselves,  as  if  in  their  own  case  the  meaning  of 
blindness  wore  an  infallible  clearness  of  sight.f 

To  the  clergy  individually,  honest  Baiter,  in  his  treatise  called  77i« 


the  ChrlstiftD  Cliurch,  an  appellation  appropriated  in  the  New  Testament  to  in- 
spired teachers,  Dntloubtedly  the  rash  assumption,  that  the  terms  employed  in 
reference  to  the  apostles  maj.  with  few  exceptions,  be,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
applied  to  ordinary  ministers,  has  not  oaly  led  to  much  misinterpretation  of 
Scripture,  but  to  tyrnnnicBl  assumjition  on  one  ^idc,  and  slavish  subjection  on 
the  other.  It  has  often  madn  ministers  think  less  of  the  duties  thsn  the  dig- 
nities of  their  ofBce — more  of  its  honours  than  its  responsibilities^— and  it  has 
cherished  a  superstitions  veneration  for  the  clerriu  (by  the  way,  the  New  Testa- 
ment clergy  <i  kX«)^«  are  not  the  ministers  but  the  people,  1  Pet,  v.  3),  which 
has  perpetuated  abuses  and  greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  truth  and  godli- 
oess."' 

He  quotes  a  Indicrously  extravagant  passage  from  a  work  entitled  "  The 
Divine  Institution  of  the  Ministrv,  and  the  Absolute  Necessity  of  Christ's  Go- 
vernment: a  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  on  2lBt  Sept. 
1722,  by  Joseph  Betty,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College  in  Oxford."  Among 
other  things,  Mr  Betty  says  that  "  the  Kirk  very  rebelliously  and  impiously 
rejected  Bpiscopacy  ;"  and  with  reference  to  "  the  Evangelical  priesthood''  be 
exclaims,  "  What  amazitip  dulnesg,  then,  is  it  not  to  admire  !  what  shocking 
profanenesB  not  to  revere  ko  great  an  authority  !"  Those  were  the  days  when, 
■J  .Tortin  tells  us  {ante,  p.  247),  to  deny  the  apostolical  succession  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  was  to  be  guilty  of  atheism,  IVr  Brown  adds  : — "  Oxford  seems 
much  the  same  kind  of  place  stilt.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  passages  in 
the  '  Oxford  Tract;)/  iu  the  course  of  publication,  as  extravagant  in  senti- 
ment If  not  in  expression  as  tho  above.  Yet  these  are  the  persons  with  whom 
the  Presbyterian  uphotdtTs  of  Establishments  ntall  hazards,  seem  to  delight  in 
fraternising.  These  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  venerable  Hierarchy  and 
Eatabllshment  of  Rngland,  The  Covenanters  were  much  more  ntarhj  right  than 
those  who  boast  of  being  their  descendants,  in  their  judamtntt  on  these  subjects, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  some  of  their  tatfinpt  and  doiny).''' — {Th*  Law  of 
Ckritt  rtiptctiay  Civil  Obedifnce,  by  John  Brown,  D.D.,  3d  ed.,  1839,  pp.  22iS-7.) 

At  a  meeting  in  Bristol,  in  December  1850,  the  Rev.  I>r  Gilbert  Elliot,  Dean 
of  Bristol,  said —"  As  a  clergyman  1  speak  to  you  words  which  perhaps  you 
may  think  ought  not  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  one  of  th?  clergy ;  but  I  tell  you, 
the  laity  of  every  denomination,  let  the  clergy  of  every  denomination  know  that 
-they  are  not  lords  over  God's  heritage.  (Tremendous  applause,  the  cheering 
extending  to  tho  platform.)  There  is  a  great  contest  going  on  in  the  world — 
we  have  not  only  to  contend  against  Roman  Papacy,  but  we  have  to  contend 
against  Anglo- Papacy — (cheers) — ant)  when  I  speak  of  Anglo- Papacy,  I  mean 
not  the  Papacy  only  within  the  Establish ment,  but  the  Papacy  which  is  trying 
to  establish  itself  within  each  denomination." 

♦  Edin,  Rev.,vol.lxx.,  p,  191. 

t  See  Dr  Johnson's  sarcastic  remark  in  the  Ramt>ler,  quoted  <imi«,  p.  154. 
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Reformrd  Pafior,  gives  the  fotlowiiiK  Amongst  other  excelloot  pieces  of 
sdrice : — "  Our  work,"  says  he,  "  must  be  nianagod  with  great  humi- 
lity; we  must  carry  ourselves  meekly  and  coudesceuditigly  to  all; 
and  80  teA<!h  others,  as  to  bo  as  ready  to  learn  of  any  that  can  teach 
us,  and  so  both  teach  and  learn  at  once  ;  not  proudly  venting  our  own 
conceits,  and  dimiaiuing  all  that  any  way  contra<lict  them,  as  if  wo 
had  attained  to  the  top  of  knowledge,  and  we  were  destined  for  the 
chair,  and  other  men  to  sit  at  our  feet.  Pride  is  a  vice  that  ill  bfl- 
seenis  them  that  must  lead  men  in  such  an  hiinible  way  to  heaven. 
And  let  them  take  heed,  lest  when  they  have  brought  others  thithor, 
the  gate  should  prove  too  strait  for  themselves.  God  that  thrust 
out  a  proud  angt'l,  will  not  entertain  there  a  proud  preacher,  while 
such.  Methinks  wo  siiould  rcmonilier  at  least  the  title  of  a  minister, 
which  tliough  the  Popish  priests  disdain,  yet  so  do  not  we."* 

What  happens  when  pride  takes  the  place  of  humility,  is  admirablfl 
depicted  by  the  same  skilful  haml : — 

"  It  is  observable  how  every  man  slight^th  another's  reasons,  while 
he  would  have  all  to  magnify  his  own.  All  the  arguments  that  in 
dispniation  are  nsed  against  him,  how  frivolous  and  foolish  are  they  ! 
All  the  books  that  are  written  against  him,  are  little  better  than  non- 
sense, or  heresy,  or  Idasphemy ;  contempt  is  answer  enough  to  most 
that  is  said  against  them.  And  yet  the  men,  in  other  men's  eyes,  are 
perhaps  wiser  and  better  than  themsolvca.  Most  men  are  fools  in  the 
judgments  of  others'  Whatever  side  or  party  you  are  of,  there  are 
many  parties  against  yon,  who  all  pity  yotir  ignorance,  and  judge  yon 
Billy  deceived  souls :  so  that  if  one  man  be  to  bo  believed  of  another, 
and  if  the  most  of  mankind  be  not  deceived,  we  are  all  jioor,  silly, 
cheated  souls;  but  if  most  be  deceivod,  mankind  is  a  very  deceivablo 
creature.  How  know  1  that  I  must  believe  you,  when  you  befool 
twenty  other  sects,  any  more  than  I  should  bc]if\'o  those  twenty  sects, 
when  they  as  confidently  befool  yon  ;  if  nn  other  evidence  tarn  the 
scales  ?"t  "  For  my  part,"  he  elsewhere  says,  "  when  I  consider  the 
great  measure  of  pride,  self-eoncciteduess,  self-esteem,  that  is  in  tho 
greatest  part  of  Christiana  that  ever  I  was  acquainted  with  (we  of  the 
ministry  not  excepted),  I  wonder  that  God  doth  not  afflict  us  more, 
and  bring  us  down  by  foul  means,  that  will  not  bo  brought  dowu  by 
fair."* 

Although  the  most  learned  man  is  ignorant  of  very  much  more 
than  lie  knows,  yet  tho  clergy,  when  acting  as  instructors  of  those 
who  have  still  kss  knowledge  than  they,  must  of  necessity  bo  in  some 
measure  dogmatic  in  their  deportment ;  but  even  in  the  pulpit  ihey 
ought  to  imitate  as  much  as  possible  the  method  of  Paul,  who  *'  spako 
as  to  wise  men,"  and  invited  his  hearers  to  "judge  what  he  said." 
When  acting  merely  as  citizens  upon  the  general  stage  of  the  world, 
along  with  men  who  are  not  to  bo  gratuitously  presumed  their  in- 
feriors in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  tlioy  make  a  ridiculous  Hguro,  if,  for- 
getting that  they  are  out  of  the  pulpit,  they  carry  into  secular  life  that 
air  of  superiority  and  infallibility  which  is  so  apt  to  fasten  itself  upon 

*  Works,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  125.     See  also  pp.  167-161 

t  Trenti.<M>  on    FHUelj'-pretcnded   Kni)wl«<lg(>,   Purt    I.,  ch.  10  ;    in   BHXter't 
>Vtirk»,  vol.  «v,,  p.  132, 
}  lb.,  Tol.  ix  ,  p.  163. 


ll»eni  ill  tUt'rr  appropriate  pLiu-e.  ITow  different  is  the  tone  of  the  Rev. 
Sharon  Turner  in  tiio  Following  passage,  from  that  of  souio  of  his 
hrethron  !  "  I  »'ann(»t,"  says  he,  "  pretend  to  do  more  than  to  explain  to 
ymt  those  iuftirent'es  and  reasonings  which  have  satisfied  myself.  It  is 
absurd  for  any  human  hcing,  uninspin>d,  to  domineer  over  another.  I 
would  not  attempt  to  do  so.  It  would  fm  both  unjust  and  foolish.  It 
would  fail  in  ite  elleet,  and  Ivo  contrary  to  the  well  founded  claim  which 
every  one  has  to  judj^e  for  himself,  under  his  oivn  responaihiltty  to  tho 
Deity,  who  riehtfully  clahns  our  implicit  obedience  and  immediate  ac- 
quio-scence  in  all  that  lie  discloses.  But  between  man  and  man,  no  one 
can  with  any  Justtrc  or  rcauson  tyrannize  or  doa^natize  over  othei*s."* 
In  the  same  Bpiril  Hishop  Watson  addresses  the  clerp^  of  his  diocese 
in  a  Charge  delivered  in  1795: — "  When  wo  speak  concorninp  the 
truth  of  revealed  religion,  we  include  not  only  the  certainty  of  the 
divine  missions  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus,  but  the  nature  of  the  several 
doctrines  promul<?ated  by  them  to  mankind.  Now  you  may  ask  me, 
what  these  doctrines  are  ?  /  know  viluit  thrv  arr  to  me ;  hut  prcimdinri 
to  no  de'tret:  of  infallihiliti/,  I  think  it  sa/vr  to  tell  i/on  wherr  theif  nrf  rou- 
Utimit,  than  what  Ifim  iw.  They  are  contained  in  the  Bible ;  and  if, 
in  the  reailiiij:;  of  that  book,  your  sentiint-nts  concerning  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  shouhl  he  different  from  those  of  your  neighbour,  or 
from  those  of  the  Church,  hi^  persuaded  on  t/our  part,  that  infallililittf  ap~ 
prrtiiina  ns  Itttk  fc)  »/ott,  as  it  do«t  to  the  Church  of  which  if  on  an  a  member, 
or  to  any  individnal  who  differ*  from  yott."f 

As  pride  is  the  sin  which,  from  their  very  position,  most  easily  be- 
sets the  clergy,  so  is  servility  to  tho  cl<Tgy  a  vice  which  the  more  ig- 
norant of  the  laity  have  ever  been  prone  to  display.  On  this  subject 
something  has  already  been  said  in  the  previous  pages.J  and  a  work 
of  Archbishop  Whatoly  on  its  causes  was  qiiotod.§  These,  he  rightly 
maintains,  are  identical  with  the  causes  of  some  leading  errors  of  the 
Romanists;  and  in  this  view  Dr  Chalmers  concurs  tvith  him,  in  the 
following  animated  passages  of  a  sermon  preached  at  Cilasgow  : — 

"  May  there  not,"  says  he,  "  be  all  the  violence  of  an  antip.<tthy 
within  us  at  Popery,  and  there  be  at  the  same  time  within  us  all  the 
faults  and  all  (ho  errors  of  I'opery?  May  not  the  thorn  bo  in  our 
own  eye,  while  the  moto  in  our  neighbour's  eye  is  calling  f<irtli  all 
the  severity  of  our  indignation  ?  While  wo  are  sitting  in  the  chair 
of  judgment,  and  dealing  forth  from  the  eminence  of  a  superior  dis- 
cernment, our  invectives  against  what  we  think  to  bo  sacrilegious  in 
the  creed  and  practice  of  others,  may  it  not  be  possible  to  detect  in 
ourselves  the  samo  perversion  of  principle,  the  same  idolatrous  re- 
sistance to  truth  and  righteousness?  and  surely,  it  well  becomes  us  in 
this  case,  while  we  are  so  ready  to  precipitate  otir  invectives  upon  the 
heaxl  of  by-standers,  to  pass  a  humbling  examination  upon  ourselves, 
that  we  may  come  to  a  more  enlightened  estimat«of  that  which  is  the 
object  of  our  condemnation  ;  and  that,  when  we  condemn,  wc  may  do 
it  with  wisdom,  and  with  the  meekness  of  wisdom. 


•  The  Snored  History  of  thu  World,  vol.  i.,  p.  S  ;  London,  1832. 

t  Watson's  MiftccUaneous  Tracta,  vol.  i..  p,  106. 

X  See  pp.  108,  113-117.  S  S«e  p.  108. 
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"  Let  us  therefuro  tako  a  nearer  look  of  I'oijery,  aud  tiy  to  fiu«l 
out  how  much  of  Popery  there  is  in  the  religion  of  Protestants. 

•'  But,  let  it  be  premised,  that  many  of  thoiiisoiples  of  this  religion 
disclaim  much  of  what  wo  impute  to  theni  ;  I  hat  the  Popery  of  a 
former  age  may  not  bo  a  fair  specimen  of  the  P«)pery  of  the  present ; 
that,  iu  point  of  fact,  many  of  its  professors  have  evinced  all  the  spirit 
of  devout  and  enlightened  Christians  -,  that  in  many  districts  of  Po- 
pery, the  Bible  is  in  full  and  active  circulation  ;  and  that  thus,  while 
the  name  and  externals  are  retained,  and  waken  up  all  our  tradi- 
tional repugnance  against  it,  there  may  ho  among  thousands  and  teiia 
of  thousands  of  its  nominal  adherents,  all  the  soul,  and  aulwtance,  and 
principle,  and  piety  of  a  reformed  faith.  When  I  therefore  enu- 
merate the  errors  of  Popery,  I  du  not  a.ssert  the  extent  to  whioli  thoy 
exist.  I  merely  sAy  that  such  errors  are  imputed  to  them  ;  and  in- 
stead of  launching  forth  into  severities  against  those  who  are  thus 
charged,  all  I  propose  is,  to  direct  you  to  the  far  more  profitable 
and  Christian  euiploynient  of  shaming  ourselves  out  of  these  very 
errors,  that  wo  may  know  how  to  judge  of  others,  and  that  we  may 
do  it  with  the  tenderness  of  charity. 

"  First,  then,  it  is  savd  of  Papists  that  they  ascribe  an  infallibility 
to  the  Pope,  so  that  if  he  were  t-o  say  one  thing  and  the  Bible 
another,  his  authority  would  carry  it  over  the  authority  of  God. 
And  think  you,  my  bretlireu,  that  there  is  no  such  Popery  among 
you  ?  Is  there  no  taking  of  your  religion  upon  trust  from  another, 
when  you  should  draw  it  fresh  and  unsullied  from  the  fountain-head 
of  inspiration  i  You  all  have,  or  you  ought  to  have,  Bibles ;  and 
how  often  is  it  repeated  there,  '  Hearken  dJligtJntly  unto  me  ?'  Now, 
do  you  obey  this  reqniri'ment,  by  making  the  reading  of  your  BibloB 
a  distinct  and  earnest  exercise  ?  Do  you  ever  dare  to  bring  your 
favourite  minister  to  the  tribunal  of  the  word,  or  would  you  tremble 
at  the  presumption  of  such  an  attempt,  so  that  the  hearing  of  the 
word  carries  a  greater  authority  over  your  niind  than  the  reading  of 
the  word  ?  Now  this  want  of  daring,  this  trembling  at  the  very  idea 
of  a  dissent  from  your  minister,  tliis  indolent  acquiescence  in  his  doc- 
trine, is  just  calling  another  man  master  ;  it  is  putting  the  authority 
of  man  over  the  authority  of  God;  it  is  throwing  yourself  into  a  pro- 
strate attitude  at  tho  footstool  of  human  infallibility;  it  is  not  just 
kissing  the  toe  of  reverence,  but  it  is  the  profouuder  degradation  of 
the  mind  and  of  all  its  faculties :  «nd  without  the  name  of  Popery, 
— that  iiarao  which  lights  up  so  really  an  antipathy  in  your  bosoms, 
your  soul  may  be  infected  with  the  substantial  poison,  and  your  con- 
science he  weighed  down  by  the  oppressive  shackles  of  Popery.  And 
all  this,  iu  the  uoou-dny  elTulgence  of  a  Protestant  country,  whew 
the  Bible,  in  your  mother  tongue,  circulates  among  all  your  families, 
— where  it  may  hemet  with  in  almost  every  shelf,  and  is  ever  solicit- 
ing you  to  look  to  tho  wisdom  that  is  inscribed  upon  its  pages.  0  ! 
how  tenderly  should  we  deal  with  tho  prejudices  of  »  rude  and  un- 
educated people,  who  have  no  Bibk-s,  and  no  art  of  reading  among 
them,  to  unlock  its  treasures,  when  we  think  that,  even  in  this  our 
land,  tho  voice  of  human  authority  carries  so  mighty  an  influence 
along  with  it,  and  veneration  for  the  word  of  Qod  is  darkened  and 
polluted  by  a  blind  veneration  for  its  interpreters. 


"  We  trenihle  to  read  of  the  fulminations  that  have  isaued  in  other 
days  from  a  conclave  of  cardinals.  Have  we  no  conclaves,  and  no 
fulminations,  and  no  orders  of  iuquisition,  in  our  own  country?  Is 
there  no  professinp;  brotherhood,  or  no  professing  sisterhood,  to  deal 
their  censorious  invectives  around  them,  upon  tht!  memhL»i"s  of  an  ex- 
cotnuiunicatcd  wurld  f  Thcro  is  sudi  a  thing  as  a  religious  pulvlje. 
There  is  a  *  little  flock,'  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  '  world  lying  iu 
wickedness,'  on  the  other.  But  have  a  care  ye  who  think  yoursol^es 
of  the  favoured  few,  Iimw  you  never  transgress  tlao  mildness,  and  charity, 
and  unostentatious  virtues  of  the  goispel ;  lest  you  hold  out  a  distorted 
picture  of  Christianity  to  your  neighbourhood,  and  impose  that  as  re- 
ligion on  thp  fancy  of  the  credulous,  which  stands  at  as  wide  a  distance 
from  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  as  do  the  sprviccs  of  an  ex- 
ploded siijiurBtition,  or  the  mummeries  of  an  antifiuatod  ritual." 

"  But,  again,  it  is  said,  that  Papists  worship  saints,  and  fall  down 
to  graven  images.  This  is  very,  very  had,  '  Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  Ood,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  servo.'  But  let  us  take  our- 
selves to  task  upon  this  charge  also.  Have  we  no  consecrated  names 
in  the  annals  of  reformation, — no  worthies  who  hold  too  commanding 
a  place  in  the  romemhranc*"  and  alfoction  of  Protfistanta  ?  Are  there 
no  departed  theologians,  whose  works  hold  too  domineering  an  ascen- 
dency over  the  faith  and  prat^tico  of  Christians?  Are  there  no  la- 
borious compilations  of  other  days,  which,  instead  of  interpreting 
the  Bible,  have  given  its  truths  a  shape,  and  a  form,  and  an  arrange- 
ment, that  confer  upon  them  another  impression,  and  impart  to  them 
another  influence,  from  the  pure  and  original  record?  Wo  may  not 
1)end  the  knee  in  any  scn.sihle  chamber  of  imagery,  at  the  remem- 
brance of  favourit^i  saints.  But  do  we  not  hand  the  undiM*Btanding 
before  the  volumes  of  favourite  authors,  and  do  an  homage  to  tJiose  re- 
presentations of  the  minds  of  thu  men  of  other  days,  which  should  h© 
exclusively  given  to  the  representation  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  aa 
put  down  in  the  book  of  the  Spirit's  rovolation  ?  It  is  riglit  that 
each  of  us  should  give  the  contrihtition  of  hi*  own  talents,  and  hi* 
own  learning,  to  this  most  iuterc>3tiiig  cause  ;  but  let  the  great  drift 
of  our  argument  lie  to  prop  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  to  turn  the 
eye  of  earnestness  upon  its  pages  ;  for  if  any  work,  instead  of  exalting 
the  Bible,  shall  be  made,  by  the  misjudging  reverence  of  others,  to  stand 
in  its  place,  then  wo  introduce  a  i'lilse  worship  into  the  heart  of  a  re- 
formed country,  and  lay  prtatrato  the  conscience  of  men,  under  the 
yoke  of  a  spurious  authority."* 

♦  The  Dor.trine  of  fhriati^n  Charity  applied  to  the  eaa*  of  Religious  WITer- 
«nc«s ;  A  Sermon  presrhpcj  before  tho  AuxUiiry  Society,  lilasgow,  to  the 
Hibernian  Aocietj  for  pNtutiUshin^r  Schools  and  circalating  the  Holy  8cri(itnr(-« 
in  Ireland;  in  l>r  r(jnlmer»»  Sermons  on  Public  Occasion*,  pp.  100-103, 
104,  106. — See  eitract  from  his  Diary,  ante,  p.  113. 

[n  the  sixth  Book  of  The  Task,  i'owper  expresses  the  sense  of  the  concluding 
pftragrapb  above  quoted,  in  linos  as  adntirnhle  for  the  vigoar  and  terscDesi  of 
their  diction,  as  for  the  truth  of  the  picture  they  present :  - 
"  BookB  are  not  seldom  talisinaos  and  spdU, 
By  which  the  mapic  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  nn  uothinking  multitude  enthralled. 
Bouiu  to  the  fascination  of  a  narae 
StUTQDder  judgment  hood-winked.     Some  tbe  style 
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In  no  city  tipon  earth  could  these  powerFul  passages  have  been 
thundered  forth  ftiore  fitly  than  in  Glasgow.  And  as  the  servility 
which  they  reprove  has  unhappily  iiu-reased  inat«ad  of  diminishing 
since  tbeserniou  was  delivered,  llie  insertion  of  this  portion  of  it  hora 
may  suggest  some  useful  thoughts  to  the  "little  flock"  of  saiuta  in 
that  devout  and  very  drunken  city. 

To  a  like  effect  Archbishop  Seeker  says ; — "  We  require  no  im- 
plicit submission  to  what  we  teach.  We  warn  you  ayainst  it.  So 
far  as  our  doctrine  is  discerned  by  your  reason,  or  felt  by  yoor  eon- 
sciences,  to  be  true,  or  appears  to  stand  on  the  testimony  of  God ;  »o 
far  only  believe  ua.  *  We  speak  as  to  wise  men  ;  judge  ye  what  we 
say'  (1  Cor.  x.  15).  All  that  we  ask  is,  judge  uprightly-  -  .  Aud 
atfoT  w»,  tchote  husinesi  it  to  teach:  paying  «*  U>o  much  regard,  ve  ac- 
tnouiedtfe,  if  a  danQ(T0u4  tenptation  to  ns ;    and  may  do,  and  hatr 

DONE,    OHKAT    HARM    TO    THUS    RSLIOION,    TO    VIBTUE,    TO    BUMAK 
BOCIJETY."* 

As  far  as  the  unlearned  laity  are  compelled  to  take  their  informa- 
tion upon  trust  from  the  dergy,  the  authority  of  the  guides  is  exceed- 
ingly diminished  in  comparison  with  that  of  learned  laymen,  by  tho 
fact  that  in  most  churches  they  are  fettered  by  Articles  or  Confes- 
sions, in  accordance  with  whii'h  they  must  heliece^  Under  pain  of  lf«ing 
their  self-respfct  and  peace  uf  mind  ;  and  toK-A,  under  pain  of  depriva- 
tion, starvation,  and  disgrace.f    To  expect,  as  many  seem  to  do,  that 

InffttuntcA,  and  ttirough  Inbjrinths  and  wilda 

Cir  iTFor  leads  ttiem,  by  a  ^lltle  putmnred. 

While  sloth  neduccs  mor*,  too  weak  to  bear 

Thp  iiuupportable  Tatigue  of  thought." 
The  talismans  and  tpells  to  which  Dr  riialmert  mart  partienlarly  alludri, 
arc  doubtlf-M  Ibp  Confession  and  Oatechimn  of  the  (.'hurch  nf  Scotland,  which 
enthral  the  multitude  not  only  in  the  ways  enumerated  by  C'owper,  but  through 
that  superntJliouB  fear  of  free  inquiry  which  has  descended  to  us  from  Popish 
tiroes,  and  that  regard  to  worldly  int<>re8t  which  the  inconvcniunl  conse- 
quences of  free  inquiry  are  so  aj»t  to  alarm.  "  The  effect  of  established  systems 
in  obstructing  truth,"  says  Bishop  Watson.  "  is  to  t)>c  last  degree  deplorable: 
every  one  sees  it  in  otherchurches,  but  scarcely  any  one  suspectJi  it  in  his  own." 
— fPref.  to  Coll.  of  Tktol.  Tract*,  p.  xiv.)  And  Gilbert  Wakefi«ld  obcerves: — 
"  It  is  a  most  shocking  reflection  to  every  lover  of  truth  and  honesty,  that  a 
requisition  to  acknowledge  a  multitudinotis  tnass  of  theological  and  political 
propositi  on  s,  denominated  articlei  of  rtUrfion,  which  many  have  never  read, 
which  they  who  read  cannot  understand,  and  which  the  impoaers  of  there  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  expound  with  an  uniformity  of  interpretation,  should  be 
made  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  privilege  of  preaching  the  trtitht  at 
ChrUiiauity  ,■  nay  the  hasia  of  that  preaching,  and  the  criterion  of  those  truthi." 
— (Mtmoiri,  vol.  ii.,  p.  22.) 

*  Sermon  63,  on  "  The  Qaalitiea  of  a  pious  and  devout  Hearer  of  the  Word 
of  God  :"  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  134  ;  Edin.  1792.  See  also  .Sermon  43,  on  "  The 
Importance  of  a  careful  Kxamination  of  our  Principles  of  Religion  ;"  and  Ser- 
mon 101,  entitled  "Tho  iiacred  Scriptures  the  only  Infallible  Rule  of  Faith 
and  Practice."  In  the  beginning  of  Sermon  44  he  "ays :  — "  The  first  duty  of 
roasonablc  creatures,  with  respect  to  religion,  is,  informing  themselves,  aa  flillj 
fts  their  natural  abilities,  their  improvements  in  knowletlgv,  and  their  oonUitioM 
of  life  permit,  concerning  its  truth,  and  the  doctrinea  it  teaches." 

t  8m  Mr  Combe's  remarks  in  bis  ^'otes  on  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  vol.  i.,  p.  13fi  ;  also  Wakefield's  Memoirs,  vol.  i„  pp.  114. 163. 

In  England,  the  temptation  to  time-serving  in  the  Church  is  much  gre«t«r 
than  in  iScotlaud,  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  clerical  ranks,  and  ejitreme  di- 
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persons  in  this  {lositiou  sliouW  be  inipai-tia.1  iiiterpre'tors  of  Scripture, 
and  CRiiJid  declarers  of  tlioir  uouvidious,  sliews  a  truly  juvenile  igno- 
rance of  huTTiAn  nattu'o,  and  of  the  world  as  it  is.*  Most  pitiable  it  is 
to  see  the  shifts  to  wiiich  good  men  aro  sometimes  put,  when  a  doc- 
trine which  they  are  bounJ  to  d<ifend  must  bo  supported  against  all  ivs- 
sailants,  in  spilo  of  Scripture,  reason,  and  nndeninbla  J'at-ts  in  nature. t 
AVhiston  records  that  ho  once  waited  on  Bishop  Snialridge,  and  re- 
quested him  to  write  a  book  to  recommend  to  the  world  a  fair  and  im- 
partial rei'icw  of  Christian  anlif|uity,  in  order  to  the  correction  of  such 
errors  and  practice*  as  might  have  crept  into  the  Church  since  the 
first  settlement  of  Christianity,  "  His  Lordship's  answer,"  says  he, 
*'  u  near  as  I  ran  reineuiher  tho  words,  and  that  with  great  emotion 
of  mind  and  body,  was  this:  '  Mr  Whiston,  1  dare  not  examine;  E 
dare  not  examiuor  For  if  we  should  examine,  and  find  that  yon  are 
in  the  right,  the  Church  has  then  been  in  an  error  so  many  hundred 

verslty  of  emoluments,   "  0  what  a  SAd  but  prevalent  topic  am  I  now  oom«  to  I" 
exclains  Whiston.    "  The  exfitu^tation  of  pre/trment ;  mort  prtfirm^nt ,'  The  grand 
thing  commonly  aiiucd  at,  both  by  clerj^y  and  laity;  and  generally  the  utter 
ruin  of  virtue  and   religion  among   theni   both  !    i'oison,  sweet   jKiison  ;  first 
poured  upon  tbi?  Church  by  CouRtantine  the  (jreai,  and  greedily  swallowed  both 
by  Papist!)  and  Protentantg  ever  since.     But  blessed  be  Ood  wbo  hath  given  me, 
instead  of  that  nweet  potaon,  Agor's   admirnblf!   wish  :    '  Neither   poverty  nor 
riches  ;  but  bath  fed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me,"     Prov.  x%x.  8." — {Mi- 
moirt  «/  Aif  own  Lift,  p.  166.)     See  Baxter's  Works,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  198-9, 
"  What's  orthodox  and  tru«-  believing 
Against  a  conscience  ? — A  good  living.     ,     .     . 
What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear ! — 
Abuut  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
And  that  which  was  prov'd  true  before, 
Prove  false  again  t — Two  hundred  more." 

HHfUbrai,  Part  III.,  Canto  \..  v.  1273,  ftc, 

"  One  day,  I  remember,"  sayi  Gilbert  Wakefield,  "  my  rt-otor,  Mr  Maddock, 
•was  expoetulntiog  with  me  on  the  subject  of  my  diMatisfaetion  with  the  consti* 
tution  and  doctrinex  of  our  church  ;  of  which  sentiments  I  made  no  secret  at 
any  time,  when  a  good  cud  could  be  accomplished  by  a  declaration  of  them. 
Afler  some  disputation  on  both  sides,  but  without  the  least  tendency  to  warmth 
and  ill-humnur  in  either  of  (is,  1  finisbt  the  debatv  by  a  plain  question,  which  I 
heartily  wj«h  every  mpraber  of  the  churrh-ettahlhhment  to  put  to  his  own  con- 
science ;  and  to  answer  it  deliberately,  and  solemnly,  according  to  the  report 
of  that  faithful  arbiter,  as  he  expects  to  render  an  account  of  bis  actions  to  the 
GREAT  Umpire  of  tbe  unlver«e — 'Tell  me  plainly,  Mr  Maddock,  did  you  ever 
read  the  Scriptores,  with  tho  express  view  of  enquiring  into  the  doctrine  of  a 
JVinittf,  EARLY  IN  LIFE,  and  before  your  preferment,  or  your  prospects  of  pre- 
ferment, might  contribute  to  influence  yuur  judgment,  and  make  it  cunvcnient 
for  you  to  acquiesce  V  '  Why  then,'  says  he,  '  if  you  ask  me  that,  I  must 
honestly  own,  I  NEvea  did." — It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add,  that  he  molested 
me  DO  more  on  these  questions.'' — (Wakejietd'i  Mftnoirt,  vol.  i.,  p,  180.) 

*  8ce  <int«,  pp.  46,  47,  87,  116,  236,  262,  258  ;  and  GoUwin's  Political  Jus- 
tice, B.  vi.,  cb.  ii.  "  He  that  has  a  mind  to  believe,"  says  I^ocke,  "  has  half 
usented  already. " — (ConJuci  of  the  Vndtrttanding,  sect.  33.)  "  Yet  I  allow,  and 
am  persuaded,"  says  Wakefield,  "  that  many  dignified  clergymen  are  perfectly 
bonest  and  sincere  in  professing  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  but  it  is  an'in- 
sult  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in  every  agi*,  to  coll  them  vmprfjurliced 
uadjirofitr  witnesses.  We  should  recollect  the  penetrating  remark  of  tho  Jewish 
sage — '  Tbs  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked  V  " — (ifc- 
motrt,  Tol.  i.,  p.  286.) 

t  See  antt,  pp.  6C-61,  end  72-106. 
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jearg  !'  I  asked  liim,  '  How  he  could  say  bo,  and  still  be  a  Protestiini,* 
Ho  replied,  '  Yes,  he  could.'  This  1  testify  under  my  hand.  Witt. 
Whiston."* 

"  Strong  indeed,"  says  Jortin,  with  reference  to  Cardinal  Flenry, 
"  are  the  prejudice*  of  education,  and  the  attachment  to  a  church  in 
which  we  were  born  and  bred,  and  to  tho  ministry  of  which  we  hav© 
devoted  ourselves;  and  candid  allowances  ought  ever  to  be  made  for 
them.  Else  it  would  seem  impossible  for  a  man  of  letters,  a  uian 
versed  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  in  the  i^criptnros,  a  man  of  probity 
and  poo«l  sense,  to  ndmit  the  Pope's  spiritual  authority  over  the 
Christian  world,  the  infallibility  of  Popes  or  Councils,  the  celebration 
of  the  tMicharist  in  one  kind,  transuljstaiitiation,  celibacy  imposed 
upon  till'  monks,  the  nuns,  and  the  clergy,  the  worship  of  images  and 
relics,  the  nsefulncss  of  monasteries,  the  miracles  ascribed  to  impos- 
tors, fanatics,  and  lunatics,  and  a  multitade  of  other  things  so  coutrarj 
to  religion  and  to  common  sense.""!" 

The  corporate  spirit  and  party  ties  of  the  clergy  form  another 
reason  why  their  professed  opinions  cannot  be  received  so  confidingly 
as  thoso  of  independent  investigators  of  religious  truth.  This  point 
is  well  illustrated  by  Archbishop  Whatcly  in  tbo  following  passage  : — 

*'  We  know  how  much  the  judgment  of  men  is  likely  to  be  hiassedy 
and  als(r  how  much  they  are  tempted  to  acquiesce  in  something  a<;att(«t 
their  judgment,  when  earnestly  pressed  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
are  acting  with  them, — whom  they  look  up  to, — whoso  approbation 
encourages  thoiii,— and  whose  consuri'  thoy  cannot  but  dread. 

"  Some  doctrine,  suppose,  is  proniultjatud,  or  mefvsure  proposed,  or 
mode  of  procedure  commenced,  vvhitb  sonui  momlKtrs  of  a  party  do  not, 
in  llit'ir  uribifiS3*'d  judgment,  approve.  But  any  one  of  them  is  dis- 
posed, fii"at  to  w*f.<.A,  then  to  ho^K,  and  lastly  to  hdin'e,  that  those  are 
iu  tbw  right  whom  he  would  be  sorry  to  think  wrong.  And  again,  in 
any  case  where  his  judgment  may  still  be  unchanged,  he  may  feet  tliat 
it  is  but  a  snutll  coiu'cssion  be  is  called  on  to  make,  and  that  tbcrearu 
gn-itt  benefits  to  set  against  it ;  and  that, after  all,  he  is perhapa called 
on  merely  to  aiquicsce  tiUutli/  in  what  he  does  not  quite  approve  ;  and 
he  is  loth  to  incur  censure  as  lukewarm  in  the  good  cau&tv, — as  jire- 
Bumptuous. — as  unfriendly  towards  those  who  aro  acting  with  him. 
To  be  a  *  bleaker  up  of  the  Llub'  (haiptu^  StaXunpi)  was  a  reproach, 
the  dread  of  which,  we  learn  from  the  great  historian  of  Greece, 
carried  niucli  weight  with  it  in  tht«  transactions  of  the  party  warfare 
he  is  dowrilving.     And  wo  may  expect  tbo  like  in  all  isiniilar  cases. 

•'  And  when  men  have  once  been  led  to  Jiiake  one  concession,  they 
are  the  iiior  eUitli  lo  shrink  from  a  second ;  and  a  third  costfi  still 
less."  J 

This  picture  of  things  as  they  are,  is  painted  from  life  by  the  mas- 
terly hand  of  one  h  iio  has  soon  and  watched  as  much  of  clerical  doings 
as  most  men ;  and  who  hjis  tho  courage  to  delineate  the  truth,  iu  the 
face  of  (he  odium  vihith  u  free  exposure  of  clerical  weaknesses  is  sure 
to  bring  upon  th«s«»  who  make  it. 


•  Whi«toD'«  MemoirR  of  Dr  .'Samuel  Clark*,  p.  177. 

t  Jortin's  Uemnrka  on  Ecd.  Ilist. ;  in  his  Works,  vol.  ili.,  p.  S9G. 

X  EBMja  on  Some  uf  tho  Oaagors  to  Chrlsliao  FoJth,  &c. ;  2tl  ed.,  p.  112. 
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Nor  is  tliifi  clerical  aad  corporate  iiiflueiico  upon  irulividiial  eliTgy* 
iii«n  tlio  only  fause  «f  the  ijui»airmi'rrt  of  that  authyrily  which  their 
profeasod  opiiiiuiia  otijoy  anion;;  thiukiiii;  pcoplo,  in  cumpuriduu  with 
those  oi' Uyiiu-it  ofi-ipial  taliMits,  ai-qiiiriMnentfl,  and  inti>grity.  A  still 
more  powerl'iil  one  is  the  ffusimrr.  from  kHIwhI--  iha  influviico  of  Jfliari- 
saical  husj-lHiiiios  ami  iiiimrant  laiiatics,  both  male  and  I'etiiale,  upon 
the  clorgj' whom  they  watch  and  iTitii-iso;  «nd  whoiw  lives,  unli'ss  tJio 
iiiiforlunate  pastors  conh."  up  In  (hi.' approved  stajidard  of  what  tht'y 
ought  to  Ittdievo,  inculcate,  aiul  do,  thesu  godly  people  are  iuipell«d 
by  a  sense  of  "Christian  duty"  to  make  miserahle  by  caluiuuy  and 
insult.  Sad  indeed  is  the  spectacle  uf  a  man  of  sense  and  Icaruing, 
votnpolled  to  chowse  between  facility  stieh  discomfiHls,  and  heeoiiiing  th« 
too!  of  some  "  little  th)(:k"  of  ronwited  Piithiisijusts  in  his  nejghljonr- 
bood!  Even  should  there  lie  iu  the  parish  hut  one  realltis<4!  "  evan- 
gelical" lady,  whose  rank  happens  to  itrivo  her  some  local  iuiluonce, 
and  whose  pertinacity  and  s^df-iinpottanci!  are  enlisted  in  the  service 
ut' what  she  unduuhthij;'!y  rails  "  reli>;ious  truth,"  such  a  nei}i;hliour 
may  compel  the  rehictant  hut  helpless  clergyman  to  patronise  Si-honies, 
and  embark  in  agiUitions,  which  in  his  own  private  opinion  are  need- 
less or  mischievoua.  Nor  must  the  rivalry  of  hostile  seels,  when  any 
of  tliciu  is  iuoviu(>;  heaven  and  earth  to  gain  popularity  and  iutliionc<>, 
be  forjiotten.  Who,  then,  shall  sity  how  many  of  the  Sottish  minis- 
ters to  whom  the  Sabbath  Alliance  sent  its  appeals,  or  who  were 
ittirred  up  by  the  **  Organisation  Secretary"  and  his  friends  in  person, 
wore  moved  to  coiiipliauce  by  such  influences  as  these?  Who  shall 
pronounce  how  often  the  clergy  have  patrouisod  measures  to  which 
they  wore  «t  k'ast  indilleront,  sJm])ly  hecaus*'  they  were  expedal  to  do 
so  by  people  whom  they  were  loth  to  otfond  f* 

A  writer  in  the  y2d  volume  of  the  t'dinburtfh  Review,  after  making 


*  One  or  the  first  proceeding)!  or  the  Sabbath  Alliance  "  wa»  to  disseminata 
a*  widfily  as  posaiblo  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  Alliance.  Thfi  conatitu- 
tinn  and  list  of  the  very  influential  Committee  were  generally  advertised.  A 
circular  veius  al«o  propared,  explaining  Its  views  at  some  length,  and  lolititinff 
co-operation ;  and  this,  being  made  to  enclose  a  copy  of  tlia  constitution,  Kc,,  at 
well  as  a  stamped  envelope,  uiai  addremed  to  lk«  mini*ur$  of  every  tvanytUeul 
dtnopiiifttion  in  .Scotland — bttwMti  two  and  thret  ihoutand  in  nunUi^r" — (^JfirH 
Annual  lUf/ort,  p.  S.) 

With  respect  to  the  Alliance,  and  those  auxiliary  associations  which  the  Or- 
ganisation Secretary  was  innlrumentu.!  in  establishing  throughout  the  country, 
it  is  conff^iwed  in  the  same  Hejmrt  that  nfter  faurtfen  raontha' experience,  "the 
expectations  of  many  of  the  loading  promutcrs  of  the  Association"  hnd  been 
discovered  t«i  be  "  far  too  sanguine.  It  was  foand,  after  the  U|3se  of  many 
months,  that  in  a  number  of  places,  cummiilees,  composed  of  all  partUs,  formed 
apparently  under  the  most  harmonious  and  favourable  auspices,  and  unques- 
tionably earnent  in  their  intentions,  hnd  euHrriy  failed  to  tferl  their  purpotf.  In 
some  other  cassis  thrr*  wot  hut  a  tMmintj  viintiti/ ;  for,  though  the  tracts  were 
circulati'd./cstc  mftnhtr*  wtrt  tnronnJ,  and  the  ti>ntrihtitiiins  hftrely  covfrfd  tk»  eon 
price  u/  tht  trncu,  Uavinp  nothing  in  aid  of  tbf  ijeneral  e-aptHditnre.  It  is  proper 
to  state  explicitly  and  at  ouce,  that  the  Alliance  experienced  tbes«  unanticipated 
obstacles.  They  are  amply  sulBi-ient  to  account  for  a  less  favourable  balance- 
sheet  than  was  expected ;  for  it  will  t>«  seen,  by  a  glance  at  the  lifit  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, how  many  of  the  more  important  nnd  early  formed  auxiliarieB  found 
themselves  unable  to  net." — (P.  6  )  This  bud  succesa  is  attributed  in  the  Keport 
to  "the  error  of  not  giving  eonijr*<j>uioni  a  »u<lici»'ntly  independent  and  indivi- 
dual interest  io  the  Associatiou,  leaving  them  lo  act  upon  the  district  Kystem  or 
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the  observations  on  conventional  hypocrisy  which  wore  fomiorly  quot< 
p.  214,  proceeils  as  follows; — ''Then  thore  aro  the  deliberato  dis- 

not,  according  to  circaiuftenceg  :  for  there  art  places  where  it  hu  been  aooeeM- 
fttlly  carried  out."  But  t«  it  credible  that  if  a  stroug  svnipathy  with  the  AUi- 
luioe  had  really  prevailed,  the  various  evangelical  aecU  would  not  have  cch 
Operated  as  heartily  a«  they  do  in  antipapal  and  aniLslavery  agitations  f  Again, 
when  Mr  Locke,  in  the  spring  of  18-49,  proposed  in  tho  Ihmse  of  Comraons  the 
enactment  of  a  law  to  compel  Railway  Companies  to  carry  passenger*  on  .Sun- 
days, the  Committee  of  the  Alliance  printed  two  circulars  in  succession,  which 
they  transmitted  by  post  "to  every  niinititer  in  Scotland,  urging  them  to  peti- 
tion" against  the  measure :  which  circulars  were  "  strengthened  by  one  to  the 
aame  efluct  despatched  by  the  Sabbath  Committee  of  the  Free  (.'hurch  to  all  the 
ministers  of  their  denomination  ;''  while  "  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  also, 
through  their  Committee  of  Synod  on  Sabbath  Observance,  urged  all  their 
ministers  and  people  to  oppose  the  '  disgraceful  attempt.'  a«  they  justly  charac- 
terised it,  '  to  legalise  iiabbath-profanation,'  and  advertised  a  form  of  petition." 
— {Sarrativ*  of  the  Proettdingtof  fkt  SabbalK  AUiauc*  for  tht  Ytart  1849  and 
1850,  p.  5.)  Now.  although  the  success  of  these  urgent  appeals  fell  far  short 
of  expectation,  cnu  it  be  Iwlieved  that  all  or  even  most  of  tbc  ministers  who 
res)M)ndL-d  to  them,  had  the  moral  courage  to  refrain  from  making  a  show  of 
activity  against  the  a1leg;ed  profanation,  however  little  they  might  disapprove 
of  Sunday  trains  ?  Every  one  of  them  may  have  been  sincerely  xenlons  ;  1  caM 
no  man's  honesty  in  question  :  what  I  wish  to  illustrate  is  merely  this — that 
(Ince  many  of  them  mujht  entertain  a  different  opinion  from  that  which  under 
this  virtual  omipuhion  they  prufetised,  we  cannot  regard  clerical  advocacy  in 
•uch  circunistancett  as  unequivocal  evidt-uce  of  approval.  Kecently,  the  Alliance 
invited  "  Iho  ministers  of  religion  of  all  denuminations  throughout  (Scotland 
to  protest  against  the  proposal  to  open  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  Lord's  Day;'* 
nnd  '' tUtti  cannot  douot,''  says  their  Acting  J^'ommittee  in  its  Report  for  1852, 
"  tkal  tvtnj  I'roUtlant  miwiUr  will  wn  rucK  a  protftt,  uihick  of  iu*l/uiiU  tow 
ttitutt  a  nobU  teJitimoity  to  ike  Divine  imlitution  of  tht  Siibbath,  and  ronMy  so 
STRONG  AN  EXTRKSHION  OF  RELIGIOTia  OPINION  that  neitlutv  (iovtrnm^Ht  nor 
Parliament  will  l>t  willin<f  to  resiit  it'' V.  What  was  this  but  to  give  warning 
that  the  Committee  would  infer  from  refusal  that  the  refuser  was  little  better 
than  a  Papist  i  Both  Government  and  Parliament,  it  may  be  hoped,  can  esti- 
mate so  correctly  the  "strong  expressions  of  religious  opinion"  thus  extorted, 
M  to  be  little  amazed  or  influenced  by  them,  however  tiumerous  or  urgent. 

Ur  Lurimer,  in  bis  treatise  nu  the  8abbath,  says,  that  "  while  Popery  re- 
vives everywhere,  it  is  to  be  feared  thot  Evangelical  religion  in  various  com- 
munions declines.  The  present  struggle  is  bringing  out  that  »omt,  of  vihotn 
Itlttr  thin;it  mi'j/tt  have  hffn  ho/'ed,  art  related  in  their  mVu'S  and feelimjt  rtyartl- 
inij  the  Fourth  Commnudment.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  whether  undue  Ln- 
tercourtie  with  Popery  and  Liberalism,  for  political  ends  of  later  years,  or  other 
Influeuces  of  longer  standing,  so  it  is,  that  mtn  are  hanging  back,  or  proving  dt' 
eidedly  hoUiU  tu  the  prftrnt  ttand  for  tht  Sahhath,  whose  venerable  forefathers 
would  have  been  the  fintt  to  take  the  field,  and  the  last  to  abandon  it."  He  Is 
so  charitable  as  to  say  that  he  "  docs  not  charge  all  with  being  infidel  who  are 
■eriottsly  erroneous  in  their  creed  and  practice  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath.  Much 
■Uowanoe  moat  here,  as  in  similar  cases,  be  made  for  vnfatmvrahU  circumitanete 
of  education,  tocial  poiition,  and  want  of  tkorouijh  t.taminatioit  of  the  tulijttt.  It 
is  well  known  that  m&jiy  men,  otherwise  devout,  miserably  fail  in  their  views 
of  the  Sabbath  law.  To  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  as  the  Judge  of  all,  must 
every  one  Bland  or  full," — (The  Protestant  or  the  Fopirh  Sabbath."  pp.  52,  71.) 
Think  of  a  Free  Chnrch  minister,  who  is  bound  hand  and  fwit  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Confession,  and  by  the  tight  cords  of  his  social  position  as  one  of  the  oracle* 
of  Glasgow,  condescendi  ngly  making  this  allowance  for  the  poor  unfettered  lay- 
men !  Above  all,  think  of  Pr  Lorimer,  who  could  write  a  book  on  the.  Sabbath 
without  seeming  to  have  ever  road  the  I4th  chapter  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  talking  charitably  of  the  "  want  of  thorough  examination  of  the  sa^ 
ject"  by  those  benighted,  though  "  otherwise  devonv'  individuals! 


honesties  of  tlio  learned,  imposing  opon  the  people  what  they  do  not 
believe  themselves,  for  t!ie  sake  of  the  en<l  it  is  supposed  to  answer.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  [in  iii«  Seemid  Vigitlo  the  Uuikd  Stnteji  of  North  America, 
Tol.  i.,  p.  222]  adduces  at  length  the  text  of  the  three  ht^avenly  wit- 
nesses, which  uo  scholar,  since  Porsou'a  investigation  of  it,  professes  to 
believe  gennine  [stjc  untf,  p.  -15],  htit  which  is  still  nevertheless  retained 
in  our  Bibles,  and  also  in  thwse  of  the  Episcopal  churdi  of  Amorica, 
notwithstanding  their  opportunity  of  c^tpuiigini^  it  whon  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopalians  revised  the  liturgy  and  struck  out  the  Athanaaian 
creed.  This  disingenuous  timidity  has  long  been  a  reflection  upon  all 
our  religious  teachers.  It  is  now  hecoming  extremely  dangerous  to 
their  influence  and  autlfority.  There  is  no  meeting  au  age  of  inquiry 
except  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  candour.  The  question  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  ail  dogmatic  Christianity,  is  the  authority  of  the  letter  of 
Scripture  ;  jet,  strange  to  .say,  that  question  is  neillier  a  settled  nor 
an  open  one  eveu  among  Protestants.  All  the  clergy  of  almost  all 
sects  are  afraid  of  it ;  ami  the  students  of  nature,  intent  only  upon 
facts  that  God  has  revealed  to  our  senses,  have  to  light  their  way 
against  the  self-same  religious  prejudice  which  consigned  Galileo  to 
his  dungeon.  The  geologists,  following  in  the  track  of  the  astrono- 
mers, have  made  goo<l  some  very  important  positions,  and  nnmher 
among  them  many  eminent  churchmen  of  unquestioned  fidelity  to  their 
ordination  vows.  It  is  now,  therefore,  admitted  that  the  to.vt  is  not 
conclusivo  against  physical  demonstration.  Is  the  text  conclusive 
against  moral  induction  and  metaphysical  enquiry?  Let  a  layman 
put  that  question,  and  an  awful  silence  is  the  least  forbidding  answer 
he  will  receive.  Xo  minister  of  a  parit^h,  no  master  of  a  school,  no 
father  of  a  family  in  England  feels  himself  free  to  pursue  any  train  of 
instruction  that  seems  in  conflict  with  a  familiar  text  or  a  dogmatic 
formula,  excepting  only  the  subject  of  the  opening  verses  of  Genesis. 
He  is  either  fearful  of  the  grounil  himself,  or  he  cannot  clear  his  own 
path  for  othera  without  op«»ning  a  discua^ion,  which  is  discountenanced 
on  all  sides  and  br.anded  with  reproachful  names.  He,  in  spite  of 
himself,  must  take  refuge  in  e^'asions  and  reserve,  and  close  a  subject 
of  perhaps  the  liveliest  interest  to  the  most  r»'vcrenti,il  minds,  lest  the 
works  of  God  should  ii<:em  to  bo  at  variance  w  ith  his  word.  Hero  is 
the  dilemma  which  will  he  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  education 
question  in  Englaml.  This  is  what  is  consciously  or  unconsciously 
meant  in  many  injportant  quarters  by  the  cry  against  secular  instruc- 
tion. This  is  why  the  natural  sciences  were  so  long  frowned  upon  in 
our  grammar  schools  and  colleges,  and  ancient  knowledge  preferred 
to  modern  as  a  sounder  and  a  holier  lore.  The  theology  of  the  Vati- 
can was  at  home  among  the  Pagan  mythologies,  the  Aristotelian 
physics,  and  the  Hel)rew  cosmogonies ;  yet  stood  in  awe  of '  the  Tuscan 
artist's  optic  glass ;'  and  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Church  has  over 
since  been  true  to  that  instinct.  But  Protestantism,  we  say  again, 
and  printing,  have  admitted  the  light  of  nature  into  the  schools  ;  and, 
in  the  unlimited  eiTlesia«tical  freedom  of  the  United  States,  religion 
and  education  go  hand  in  hand,"* 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  the  work  referred  to,  observes  that  literary  and 


*  Edin.  K«v.,  vol.  xcu.,  pp.  360,  361. 
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scientific  men,  whrtlier  Protostant  or  Catholic,  Europe»n  or  American, 
clergy  or  laity,  abstjiin  in  general  from  cnmnmnicatinfi^  the  results  of 
tboir  acientilic  or  biblical  researches  to  the  millioa,  not  so  much  from 
any  apprflifusioii  that  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity  would  sutler 
the  Hliirhtest  injui'y  were  the  new  views  to  he  HniTersally  known,  as 
from  false  notions  of  expediency,  and  fear  of  the  prejudices  of  the  vul- 
gar. "  They  4lare  not  speak  out,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  Kngland  halted  for  unv  hundreil  and  seventy 
years  before  t\wy  had  courage  to  atloptthu  reform  in  tlio  Julian  calen- 
dar, which  Uregory  XIll.,  in  accordance  with  astronomical  observa- 
tions, had  ertVctcd  in  15k2.  Hoararth,  in  his  picture  ut"  the  Election 
Feast,  has  intriwliiced  a  banner  carried  by  une  of  the  crowd,  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  motto,  *  Give  us  back  our  eleven  days  ;'  for  he  ro- 
ujombert'd  when  the  anjjry  mob,  irritated  by  the  innovation  of  the  new 
style,  went  scrcatuiug  these  words  through  the  streets  of  London.  In 
likf  manner,  the  acknowledged  antiquity  of  Kgypfian  civiitsalion,  or 
of  the  solid  framt'woik  of  the  globe,  with  its  monuments  of  many  ex- 
tinct races  of  living  beings,  might,  if  suddenly  disclosed  to  an  ignorant 
people,  raise  as  augry  a  demand  to  give  them  back  their  old  clirono- 
logy.  Honoe  arises  a  habit  of  concealing  from  the  unlettered  public 
discoveries  which  might,  it  is  thought,  perplex  llieui.and  unsettle  their 
olrl  opinions.  This  method  of  dealing  wit  h  the  most  &acre<l  of  subjects 
may  thus  be  illnstrated  : — A  few  tares  have  grown  np  among  tho 
wheat ;  you  must  not  pull  them  up,  or  you  will  loosen  the  soil  and 
expose  the  roots  of  the  good  grain,  and  then  all  may  wither :  more- 
over, you  must  go  on  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  saute  t-ares  in  the  mind 
of  the  risin-.;  generation,  fo^r  you  cannot  open  the  eyes  of  the  children 
without  undecfivmg  and  alarming  their  parents.  Now  the  perpetua- 
tion of  error  among  the  many  is  only  one  part  of  the  mischief  of  this 
want  of  good  faith  ;  for  it  is  also  an  abandonment  by  the  few  of  the 
high  ground  on  which  their  religion  ought  to  stand,  uaniuly,  its  truth. 
It  accustoms  the  teacher  to  regard  his  religiuu  in  its  relation  to  the 
millions  ;i8  a  nH«re  piece  of  ouK-hinery,  like  a  police,  for  preserving 
order,  or  enabling  one  class  of  men  to  govern  another. 

*'  If  such  a  state  of  things  be  unsound  and  unsatisfactory,  it  is  not 
80  much  the  clergy  who  are  to  blame  as  the  laity  ;  for  laymen  have 
more  freedom  of  action,  and  can  with  less  sacrifice  of  personal  interecjt« 
take  the  iuitiative  in  a  reform.  The  euro  of  the  evil  is  obvious  ;  it 
consists  in  giviug  such  instruction  to  the  people  at  large  hs  would 
make  concealment  impossible.  Whatever  is  known  and  intelligible  to 
ordinary  capacities  in  science,  especially  if  contrary  to  the  fii-st  and 
natural  impressions  derivable  from  the  literal  meaning,  or  ordinary 
acceptation,  of  the  teit  of  Scripture,  whether  in  Jislronomy,  goology, 
or  any  olhor  department  of  knowledge,  should  bo  freuly  communicated 
to  all.  Lay  ttw  bors,  not  profi^ssionnlly  devoted  and  pledged  to  pro- 
pagate th«^  opinions  of  particular  sects,  will  do  this  much  more  freely 
than  ecclesiastics,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  proportion  as  the 
standard  of  public  instruction  is  raised  ;  and  no  order  of  men  would 
be  such  gainers  by  the  measure  as  tlio  clergy,  especially  the  most  ablo 
and  upright  among  them.  Every  uormal  school,  every  advance  made 
in  the  social  and  intellectual  position  of  the  lay  teachers,  t«nds  to  eman- 
cipate, not  the  masses  alone,  but  still  more  effectually  their  spirit- 
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nal  guides,  an<l  would  increase  thiMr  usefulness  in  a  tenfold  degree. 
Tluil  a  rlorisry  may  h©  woll  informed  for  the  ag^o  they  live  in,  and  may 
cnutaiii  ainont;  them  many  learned  and  jjood  men,  wliilo  the  people 
remain  in  darkness,  we  know  from  history ;  for  the  spiritual  instrnc- 
torfi  may  wish  to  keep  the  multitude  in  itjaorRuce,  with  a  view  of  main- 
taining their  own  pnwer.  But  no  t^ducatGd  peoph.'  will  ever  tolerate 
an  idle,  illiterate,  or  statinnary  priesthood.  Thnt  this  is  impossible, 
the  experience  of  th(»  lust  iiuarter  of  a  eetitiiry  in  New  I'jnjjriand  has 
fully  proved.  In  confirmation  of  this  truth,  I  may  appeal  to  the  pro- 
gress lu&di^  hy  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist  'and  liaptist  churches  of 
late  years.  Theh*  missionaries  found  the  Congree;ationaIistfi  Kluniber- 
ing  in  alt  the  security  of  an  old  eatahlishment,  and  soon  made  numer- 
ous cou  verts,  besides  recruiting  their  ranks  largely  from  nowly  arrived 
emisfrants.  They  wore  able  to  send  more  preachers  into  the  vineyard, 
hecanse  thoy  required  at  firHt  scarcely  any  preparation  or  other  quali- 
fication than  zeal.  But  no  soouer  had  the  rhildren  of  t!ie  }irst  con- 
verts hoen  taught  in  the  free  schools  under  an  improved  .system,  than 
the  clergy  of  these  very  denominations  who  had  for  a  time  gloried  in 
their  ignorance,  and  spoken  with  contempt  of  all  human  knowledge, 
found  it  neces-sary  to  study  for  some  years  in  theological  seminaries, 
and  attend  courses  of  churfh  history,  the  trreek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and 
Oerman  lanj^uages,  the  modern  writings  of  German  and  other  biblical 
wholars,  and  every  branch  of  divinity.  The  Baptist  college  of  New- 
ton has  greatly  distinguished  itself  ainong  otht-rs,  and  that  of  the 
Methodists  at  Middletown  in  Connecticut ;  while  the  Independents 
have  their  theological  college  at  Andover  in  Massachusetts,  which  has 
ncqnired  much  celebrity,  and  drawn  to  it  pupils  from  great  distances, 
and  of  many  diilerent  denominations. 

*'  The  large  collections  of  books  on  divinity,  which  are  now  seen  in 
the  libraries  of  the  New  England  clergy,  were  almost  unknown  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago, 

"  The  average  pay  also  of  the  clergy,  in  the  rural  districts  of  New 
England,  has  increased.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  was 
not  ntore  than  200  dollars  annually,  so  that  they  were  literally  *  pass- 
ing rich  with  forty  poumls  a  year  ;'  whereas  now  they  usually  receive 
5U0  at  least,  and  some  in  the  cities  2000  or  3000  dollars.  Nor  can 
there  be  a  donbt  that,  in  proportion  as  the  lay  teachers  are  more 
liberally  remunerated,  Iht*  scale  of  income  required  to  c(jiiuimnd  the 
services  of  men  of  lii-st-rate  talent  in  the  <  lerica!  profession  must  and 
will  be  raised.  Already  there  are  many  indications  in  Massacliusetts 
that  a  demand  for  higher  qualificntions  in  men  educated  for  the  pul- 
pit is  springing  up.  It  is  no  bad  augury  to  hear  a  minister  exhort 
bis  youDgfr  brethren  at  their  ordination  not  to  stand  in  awe  of  their 
congregations,  bnt  to  remember  they  have  before  them  sinful  men  who 
are  to  he  warned,  not  critics  who  are  to  be  propitiated.  '  Formerly/ 
said  Channing,  '  Felix  trembled  before  Paul  ;  it  is  now  the  successor 
of  Paul  who  tremldos :' — a  saying  wliitli,  foniiii.;  as  it  did  from  a 
powerful  and  successful  preiwher,  implies  that  the  people  are  awaking, 
not  tliat  tht-y  are  growing  indifferent  about  rcligiousmatters,  but  that 
the  day  of  so[>orific  discourses,  full  of  empty  dcclauiatton  ur  unmeaning 
commoa-placos,  is  drawing  to  a  close."* 

•  Vol.  L,  pp.  22i-228. 
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In  his  second  volume,  Sir  CLarles,  after  relating  some  geological 
discoveries  made  in  the  valleys  of  the  Allcghanics,  and  which  could 
nowise  bo  roconciloil  with  the  Hebrew  cc»sniogony  in  the  Book  of 
Gonosiii,  adds  some  observations  on  a  moral  piienoinenon  which  was 
forcibly  brought  before  his  mind  in  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
Aud  may  very  fitly  be  noticed  lioro  as  illustrating  at  once  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  tlie  absence  of  genuine  religious  liberty  even  in  the 
United  States.     He  says : — 

"  The  interest  excited  by  these  singular  monuments  of  the  olden 
times,  naturally  led  toanimati^d  discu&siuus,  both  in  lecture-rooms  and 
in  the  columns  of  the  daily  journals  of  Pennsylvania,  during  which  the 
high  antitiuity  of  the  earth,  and  the  doctrine  of  former  changes  in  the 
species  of  animals  an<l  plants  inhabiting  tliii^  planet  before  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  were  assumed  as  established  truths.  But  these  views 
were  so  new  and  startling,  fi.m\  so  opposed  to  popular  prepossessions, 
that  they  drew  down  much  obloquy  ujvon  their  promulgators,  who  in- 
curred the  censures,  not  only  of  the  multitude,  but  also  of  some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  clergy.  Tho  social  perst-cution  waa 
even  carried  so  far  as  to  injure  professionally  the  practice  of  sorao 
medical  men,  who  had  given  publicity  to  the  obnoxious  doctrines. 
Several  of  the  ministers  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  who  had  studied  for 
years  in  German  universities,  were  too  wl-II  informed  not  to  believe 
in  the  conclusions  estafilished  by  geologists,  re-spocting  tho  immensity 
of  past  time  and  former  vicissitudes,  both  in  iUiimal  and  vegetable 
life  ;  but  aithongh  taking  a  lively  interest  in  discoveries  made  at  their 
own  door,  and  joining  in  the  investigations,  they  were  compelled  by 
prudence  to  conceal  tlieir  opinions  from  their  congregations,  or  they 
would  have  lost  all  influence  over  thoni,  and  might  perhaps  have  seen 
their  churches  deserted.  Yet  by  maintaining  silence  in  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  the  more  ignorant,  they  become,  in  some  degree,  the 
instruments  of  countenancing  error ;  nay,  they  are  rearing  up  the 
rising  generation  to  be,  in  their  turn,  the  persecutors  of  many  of  their 
contemporaries,  who  may  hereafter  be  far  in  advance  in  their  scien- 
tific knowledge. 

"  '  To  nothing  but  error,'  savs  a  popular  writer  of  our  times,  '  can 
any  truth  be  dangerous;  and  1  know  not,'  he  exclaims,  'where  else 
there  is  seen  si>  altogether  tragical  a  spectacle,  as  that  religion  should 
be  found  standing  in  the  highways,  to  say,  '  Let  no  man  learn  the 
simpk'st  laws  of  the  universe,  lest  they  mislearn  tho  highest.  In  the 
name  of  God  the  Maker,  who  said,  and  hourly  yet  says,  Let  llnte  he 
lujht,  we  command  that  you  contiuuo  in  darkness!' — [Ldkr  ou  Stctdar 
EJucatkm,  by  T.  Carlyle,  July,  1848.) 

"  Goldsmith,  in  '  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  makes  his  traveller  say, 
that  after  ho  had  walked  through  Europe,  and  examined  mankind 
nearly,  ho  found  that  it  is  not  the  forms  of  governmeat,  whether  they 
be  monarchies  or  commonwcahlis,  that  determine  the  amount  of 
liberty  enjoyed  by  individuals,  but  that  '  riches  in  general  are  in  every 
country  another  name  for  freedom.'  I  agree  with  (ioMsmith  that  the 
forms  of  government  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  secure  freedom — they 
are  but  means  to  an  end.  Here  we  have  in  Pennsylvania  a  free  press, 
a  widely-extended  fiuflrage,  aud  the  most  perfect  religious  toleration, 
— uay,  more  than  toleration,  aU  the  varioue  sects  enjoying  political 
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equality,  and,  what  is  more  rare,  an  equality  of  social  rank  ;  yet  all 
this  miiL'hinory  is  not  capable,  as  we  have  seen,  of  securing  even  so 
much  of  intellectual  freeilom  as  shall  enable  a  student  of  nature  to 
discuss  fi'C'oly  tlit^  philrtsopliiral  (jui-stioiis  which  the  progress  of  science 
brings  uatiirally  before  liim.  Il«  cannot  even  aimotince,  with  iin- 
pnnity,  results  which  half  a  century  of  obsorvation  and  reasoning  has 
confirmed  by  evidence  little  short  of  matheniatira!  demonstration. 
But  can  riches,  as  f^ohlsmithsuggcstii,  secure  intellectual  liberty  ?  No 
doubt  they  can  prot<v;ttho  ftnv  who  possfss  thoin  fioni  pecuniary  penal- 
ties, when  they  prufo^  unpopular  doctrines.*  But  to  enable  a  man  to 
think,  he  must  bo  allowo*!  to  communicate  freely  his  thoughtjj  to  others. 
Until  they  have  been  brought  into  the  daylight  and  discussed,  they 
will  never  be  clear  even  to  himself.  They  must  be  waruied  by  tha 
sympathy  of  kindred,  luindii,  and  atininlated  by  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy, or  they  will  never  be  fully  developed  and  made  to  ripen  and 
fructify. 

"  How,  then,  can  we  obtain  this  liberty  ?  There  is  only  one  me- 
thod ;  it  is  by  educating  the  niillious,  and  by  dispelling  their  igno- 
rance, prejudices,  and  bigotry. 

"  Let  Pennsylvania  not  only  establish  numerous  free  schools  ;  but 
let  her,  when  she  organises  a  system  of  governuumt  instruction,  raise 
the  qualifications,  pay,  and  station  in  society  of  the  secular  teachers, 
as  highly  as  Miissaciutsctts  is  now  aspiring  to  do,  and  the  persecution 
I  have  complained  of  will  cease  at  once  and  for  ever. 

**  The  project  of  so  instructing  the  millions  might  well  indeed  bo 
deemed  Utopian,  if  it  were  necessary  that  all  should  understand  tha 
patient  and  laborious  trains  of  research  and  reasoning  by  which  we 
nave  arrived  al  grand  generalisations  in  geology  ami  other  branches 
of  physical  science.  But  liiis  is  not  requisite  fyr  the  desired  end.  We 
have  siniply  to  communicate  the  result^!,  and  this  we  are  bound  to  do 
without  waiting  till  they  have  been  established  for  half  a  century. 
We  ought  rather  carefully  to  prepare  the  public  mind  tor  now  con- 
clusions aa  soon  as  they  become  highly  probable,  and  thus  make  im- 
possible that  collision  of  opinion,  so  much  to  be  deprecated,  between 
the  multitude  and  the  learned. 

"  It  is  as  easy  to  teach  a  peasant  or  a  child  that  the  earth  moves 
round  the  sun,  as  to  inculcate  the  old  exploded  dogma  that  it  is  the 
raotionlKss  centre  of  the  universe.  The  child  is  as  willing  to  believe 
that  our  planet  is  of  indetinite  antiquity,  as  that  it  is  only  6000  years 
old.  Tell  him  that  the  earth  Wiis  inhabited  by  other  races  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  before  the  creation  of  man,  as  we  now  know  it  to  have 
been,  and  the  idea  is  not  more  difficult  for  him  to  conceive  than  the 
notion  which  is  usually  allowcil  to  take  root  in  his  mind,  that  mau 
and  the  species  of  animals  and  plants,  now  our  contemporaries,  were 
the  first  occupants  of  this  globe.  All  that  we  require,  when  once  a 
good  system  of  primary  and  normal  schools  has  been  organised,  is  a 
moderate  share  of  moral  courage  and  love  of  truth,  on  the  part  of  the 
laity  and  clergy  ;  and  then  the  academical  chair  and  scientific  lecture- 

*  «  Tlioy  who  bave  laiici»,  and  sAfo  bikak>itock, 
With  faith  so  founded  on  a  rock. 
May  give  a  rich  invention  e»»e. 
And  conntrue  ticri^ituro  how  they  plcaM." — Often, 
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room,  and  every  pulpit,  and  every  village  school,  may  1h>  made  to 
Hpuak  tlio  MVIIK3  laugtiago,  in  regard  to  those  natural  pliouoinuiia  whicli 
arc  of  a  kind  to  striko  and  interest  thu  |>oi>iihir  mind."* 

In  Urcat  Britain  it  is  iuipoi»ible  that,  as  tiling  now  Htand,  the 
great  body  «t'  thij  clerg-J  sliuuld  wtdcoiiiti  a  system  of  education  that  will 
confer  on  the  pruple  a  love  and  capability  of  froe  inquiry,  and  enablo 
tliem  to  detect  the  errors  of  the  established  thootu^y.  To  make  the 
clergy  cordial  promoters  of  popular  enlightennicTil,  thinr  own  fetU'ra 
must  1)0  struck  oti',  so  that  they  may  no  longer  bo  under  a  profes- 
sional obligation  or  temptation  to  speak  othcrwiiie  than  they  think,  or 
to  preserve  their  houcsty  at  the  i-xpfaise  of  that  sup*'riority  in  know- 
ledge without  which  the  ivspectful  attention  of  educated  hearens  ia 
ttnattaiiiahlu.  .Su  prejudicial  and  galling  is  the  I'cstraint  under  which 
they  are  at  present,  that  a  great  ivlaxation  of  it  tannot  bo  very  dis- 
tant ;  and  most  welcome,  no  doubt,  to  the  best  oi'  the  clergy,  will  it  bo 
when  it  comes.  As  Sir  Charles  Lyyll  says,  tin.*  laity  should  I>e8tir  them- 
adves  in  aid  of  their  enslaved  follow-citizens,  wbuse  hands  are  so  in- 
conveniently tied  op  from  relieving  tlieuisehes.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  entire  cirmmuuity  that  our  pulpits  should  be  Qllcd  with  able, 
honest,  independent,  and  learued  men,  and  not  by  proiwlioi's  so  weak, 
ignorant,  or  unscruputoua,  as  to  rouse  the  hostility  or  disrespect  of 
educated  laymeu  ;  and  if  admission  to  the  clerical  oflico  shall  continue 
to  be  possible  only  through  means  of  a  diudaration  of  belief  which  no 
man  who  is  at  once  sincere,  intoUigent,  and  well-informed,  is  able  to 
BubsL-rihe  and  to  teatli  in  confurmity  with,  wo  need  no  prophet  to  fore- 
tell the  coasequcucce  which  must  unsue  in  an  enlightened  age.  The 
character  of  the  Scottish  dt-rgy,  which,  as  to  talent  and  good  sense,  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  deteriorated  visibly  in  ths  present  generation, 
will  tietcriorate  still  farther  in  tht?  next  ■  for  if  good  and  wise  men  aro 
scared  from  the  Church  by  obstacb-s  which  are  insuperable  to  tfiem 
(and  to  tlwm  oitltf),  the  pro[iorlion  of*'  hirelings,"  and  weaklings,  and 
fanatics  in  our  pulpits  must  more  and  niort;  increitse.  Surely,  whoa 
the  itiflueuce  of  the  clergy  for  good  and  for  evil  is  considered,  the  at- 
toutiou  of  our  statesmen  ought  to  be  seriously  directed  to  the  means  of 
reforming  at  Iciist  that  Church  which  the  State  supports. 

"  No  particular  tliurfh,"  says  Jeremy  'i'ayl'ir,  "  ought,  with  rigour, 
to  require  subscriptions  to  Articles  which  are  not  eviilenlly  true,  and 
necessary  to  be  professed ;  because  in  the  division  of  hearts  that  is  in 
the  world,  it  is  certain  that  some  gooil  men  may  dissimt,  and  then 
either  they  shall  be  alUicted,  or  bo  tcuipted  to  hypiK-risy  :  of  either  of 
which  if  ecclesiastic  laws  be  guilty,  (hri/  are  not  for  ciUjkaiioa,  ihry  art 
neither  just  nor  pious,  ami  therefore  (</>//</';  not.  .  .  .  Ami  at  hist,  in  such 
cases,  let  the  Articles  he  made  with  as  great  latitude  of  sense  as  they 
cau  ;  and,  so  that  subM-riptious  he  made  to  the  form  of  words,  let  tho 
suhscrjherjj  understand  them  in  what  sense  they  please,  which  tlie  truth 
of  God  will  sutler,  and  the  words  can  bo  capable  of.     This  is  tho  last 

*  Vol  ii.,  pp.  314-318. — See  also  the  Rev.  Budeii  Powell's  ( 'ouncxion  of  Natu- 
ml  ftnd  Divine  Truth,  pa$nm ;  Comhe'a  Nott>«  on  Iho   United  States  of  Nortb 
America,  vol.  i..  pp.  135,  193,  261-266,  204   210  ;  il.,  275,  28li ;  Ui.,  117-120,,, 
124,254-268,393-398,  418-431;  the  same  autbor's  Moral    I'hiiosophy,  Leo-J 
tare  xx.  ;  and  I>;mou<rB  Kiwayii  on  the  Principles  of  Moralitj,  &c,  ch.  xv.,  oaj 
"  TLu  Religioiu  E«tsbli»bmcuu  of  llnglaud  aud  Ireland." 


reinetly,  but  it  is  tho  worst ;  it  hath  in  it  something  of  craft,  but  very 
little  of  inj2;cnuity ;  and  if  it  can  fen'e  the  ends  of  peace,  vr  of  external 
eharitt/,  or  of  a  fnntamlic  concord,  tet  it  cannot  sEltve  tue  knds  of 

TRUTH,  AHD  H0MNB8B,  AND   CHRISTIAN   SIMPLICrTT."*      NoW,    wllil'h 

of  those  two  classes  of  ends  is  it  of  jj;roater  iinportanco  to  promote  ? 

The  demoralising  tondenoy  of  the  practice  of  suhscribinjsj  Articles 
which  arc  not  believed  according  to  the  evi<lent  meaning  of  tho  words, 
is  thus  remarked  upon  by  honest  Whiston  : — "  What  will  become  of 
alt  oaths,  promises,  and  securities  among  meD,  if  the  pJain,  real  truth 
and  meaning  of  words  bo  no  longer  the  measure  of  what  wo  aro  to 
profess,  assert,  or  practise ;  but  u\  ery  one  may,  if  lie  ilo  but  openly 
declare  it,  put  his  own  strained  intprpretatiou,  a^j  ho  ploases,  upon 
them  ?  Especially  if  this  he  to  be  allowed  in  the  most  sacred  matters 
of  all,  the  signing  Articles  of  Faith,  the  makiug  soletnn  Confessions 
of  the  same,  and  the  ofttiring  up  public  prayers,  praises,  and  doxolo- 
gios,  in  the  solemn  aHsembliea  of  liis  worship?  This,  1  own,  I  daro 
not  do,  at  the  peril  of  my  salvation  ;  and  if  I  <'an  no  way  bo  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  beuetit  of  Christ's  holy  ordinances  in  public,  without  what 
I  own  would  be  in  myself  gross  insincerity  and  prevarication,  I  shall, 
I  believe,  think  it  my  duty  to  aim  to  enjoy  that  benefit  some  other 
way,  whatever  odium  or  suffering  I  may  bring  upon  myself  thereby."f 

One  bad  effect,  in  particular,  of  chaining  the  clergy  by  Articles, 
Confessions,  and  Creeds,  is  dwelt  upon  by  Archbishop  W'hately  in 

veral  of  his  works:  We  cannot  believe  what  they  teach,  with  the 
feme  confidence  in  their  sincerity  which  we  should  otherwise  havo. 
"  Foi',"  says  he,  "  the  argument  from  authority — the  eonfirniation  any 
one's  faith  receives  from  the  belief  of  others — is  destroyed,  when  a  com- 
puUortf"  (or  qmisi  compulsory)  "  profession  leaves  it  doubtful  in  each 
caao  whether  those  others  arc  sincere  believers  or  not.  And  the  pro- 
hibition, under  secular  penalties,  of  any  arguments  against  a  religion, 
impaii-s,  more  or  less,  in  proportion  as  it  is  enforced,  another  and 
nioi'o  important  branch  of  evidence,  the  defiance  »f  amtmdiction ; 
through  the  medium  of  which  most  of  tho  other  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  generality  ;  who  could 
not  possibly  examine  in  detail,  for  themselves,  any  great  part  (no  one 
could  the  whole)  of  the  proofs  of  each  of  tho  historical  facta  on  which 
our  religion  rests ;  but  Whoso  conlirlenco  rests,  and  justly  rests,  on  tho 
conviction,  that  if  there  were  any  flaw  in  tho  evidence,  it  would  bo 
detected  and  proclaimed.  Force,  accordingly,  together  with  fraud, 
the  two  gi'eat  engines  for  the  support  of  the  Papal  domiuion,  ha\o 
almost  annihilated  sincere  bi-lief  in  Christianity  among  tho  educated 
classes,  throughout  a  great  portion  of  Europe."* 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  to  the  candid  consideration  of  Evangelical 
Christiana — of  those  who,  if  the  name  they  bear  is  correctly  employed, 


•  Ductor  Dubltsntiutn,  B.  til.,  Ch.  IV..  Ruk-  autiii.,  §  8,  10. 

t   Wliistoti'g  Slctijoirg  of  the  Life  of  l>r  8iiiiiiacl  CUrke,  p.  52. 

\  KitmAyB  on  the  Errors  of  Ituroanlgm,  iVc,  4th  cd.,  p.  IliS.  Bee  also  Note  B. 
at  p.  187  of  thcHamo  volume  ;  the  Archbishop's  Charge  on  the  f'laims  of  Truth 
and  Unity,  delivered  to  the  i'lergy  of  [>ublin,  &c.,  in  July  1852,  p.  22 ;  and  his 
Introductory  LcMons  on  Christian  Kvidences,  Lesson  III. — In  hia  Estaui  on 
8owu  of  the  Dangttt  to  Chritiian  Faith,  &c.,  2d  cd.,  p.  177,  he  observes  : — "  To 
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derire  to  take  their  religious  opinions  fVom  the  Gospel  alone— the  fol* 
lowing  passaj^es  in  Baxter's  "  Right  Method  for  a  Settled  PeacO  of 
ConBcicnce  and  Spiritual  Comfort :" — 

"  The  Lord  Josuh  in  wisdom  and  tender  mercy  estahlisheth  a  law 
of  grace,  and  rule  of  lifo,  pure  and  perf«'ct,  but  simple  and  plain  ;  lay- 
ing tho  cundition  of  man's  salvation  more  in  the  honesty  of  the  be- 
lieving heart,  than  in  the  strength  of  wit,  aud  subtlety  of  a  knowing 
head.  lie  eomprisod  the  truths  which  were  of  necessity  to  salvatioitJ 
in  a  narrow  room  :  so  that  ttio  Christian  faith  was  a  matter  of  grcai 
plainness  and  simplicity.  As  long  aa  Christians  were  such  and  held 
to  this,  the  Gosptd  rode  in  triumph  through  the  world,  and  an  omni- 
potency  of  the  Spirit  accompanied  it,  bearing  down  all  before  it, 

Msigrn  to  Uodiei  of  fallible  men  that  kind  of  authority  which  properly  belongs 
to  tfOd  and  his  indpireil  messengers — thii,  while  hearinff  lomt  outward  rctemhlanre 
to  kumhU  Ckrittian  piety,  «,  in  rtaUt\f,  of  the  rt«*«re  of  idolatry.'^  Agnin,  in 
Euay  on  Siym*  of  the  PtfwUaritit*  of  tht  Chrittian  Rtli'Tton,  6th  cd.,  p.  221,  he 
uakM  the  true  and  important  rcrnarlt,  that  "  it  is  only  when  our  energ^iei  aro 
rotweil,  and  our  fnculticA  exorriiMil,  and  niir  attention  kept  awalie,  by  an  nrdt-nt 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  anxious  watchfulness  againnt  error, — when,  in  skort,  we 
fe«l  ourselves  to  be  doing  something  towards  acquiring,  or  retaining,  or  im- 
proving our  knowledge, — ii  it  thtn  unly  that  that  knou/kdift  ntakti  the  rt'jtiiiitt 
firactical  itnprtunon  on  the  hrart  and  on  the  conduct.'' 

"  While  Protestant*,"  says  Milton,  "  to  avoid  the  due  labour  of  understanding 
their  own  religion,  are  content  to  lodge  it  in  the  breast,  or  rather  in  the  book! 
of  a  clergyman,  uid  to  take  it  thence,  by  scrnpa  and  mammocks,  as  he  dispel 
it  in  biA  Sunday's  dole,  thty  will  h«  alway*  Uarninp  and  never  kito^i'tng ,-  alway| 
infants  ;  always  either  his  vassals,  u  lay  papists  are  to  their  priests ;  or  ut  oddfl 
with  bitn,  as  reformed  principles  give  them  Bome  light  to  be  not  wholly  coii> 
formable." — (On  tht  Lit^litn  Meant  to  remove  Hireling*  out  of  tkt  Churth,  in  hii 
Prose  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  41.) 

Chandler  says : — "  Tis  my  hearty  prayer  to  the  Father  of  lights,  and  the  God 
of  truth,  tliat  all  bunian  authority  in  matters  of  faith  may  come  to  a  full  end; 
and  that  every  one  who  bath  reason  to  direct  him,  and  a  soul  to  save,  may  b*  , 
his  own  judge  in  every  thing  that  concerns  liis  eternal  welfare,  without  an] 
prevailing  regard  to  tlie  dictat«s  of  fallible  men,  or  fear  of  their  peevish  imf 
tent  censures."— (Chandler's  Dedication  to  hit  StrtMHt  preathtd  m  Oid  Ja 
p.  11.) 

Let  us  next  hear  the  pregnant  words  of  Locke : — "  If  the  religion  of  any 
church  become  therefore  true  and  saving,  because  tlie  head  of  that  sect,  the 
prelates  and  priests,  and  those  of  that  tribe,  do  oil  of  them,  with  all  their  might, 
extol  and  praise  it — what  religion  can  ever  be  accounted  erroneous,  false,  and 
destructive?'' — (/>««•  fonttminff  Toleration,  p.  47.) 

Lastly,  1  transcribe  a  passage  from  Tillotson's  117th  Sermon,  on  "  I'roving 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messias,"  whore  he  is  speaking  of  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  the 
high  priests,  scribes,  and  I'barisees  among  the  .lews;-  "There  are  very  few 
80  honest  and  sincore,  as  to  be  content  for  truth's  sake  to  part  with  their  ropa- 
tation  (tnil  authority,  and  become  1e«8  in  the  esteem  of  men  than  they  were  be 
fore.     Few  are  so  tm]iartlal  ns  to  quit  those  things  which  they  have  once  laid 
great  weight  upon,  and  kept  a  groat  stir  about ;  because  this  is  to  ocknowledgtl 
that  they  were  in  an  errur,  and  mistaken  in  their  sea),  which  few  have  the  ii^J 
genuity  to  own,  though  it  be  never  so  plain  to  others;  and  therefore  it  is  no-- 
wonder  that  our  Saviour's  doctrine  met  with  su  much  resUtanre,  from  those 
who  were  so  much  concerned  in  point  of  honour  and  reputation  to  make  head 
against  it.     And  this  account  our  Saviour  himself  gives  u9  of  their  infidelity, 
John  V.  44.     '  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and 
seek  not  the  honour  which  comctb  of  God  only  V     And  chap.  xii.  43.     '  For 
they  loved  tlie  praise  of  meo  more  than  tb«  praise  of  God.' " — ( Worli.  ed.  1759, 
voL  vi.,  p.  12.) 


Princee  and  sceptres  stooped  ;  subtle  philoeophy  was  nonplust ;  and 
all  useful  Bcieiices  cauie  down,  and  a«kaowledged  thoTOselvf s  sei-vauts, 
and  took  their  places,  and  were  well  contented  to  attend  tlio  pleasure 
ofClniBt.     .     .     . 

"  The  serpent  envying  this  happiness  of  the  dmrch,  hath  no  way  to 
undo  us,  hut  by  drawing  us  frnm  our  Christian  simplicity.  By  the 
occasion  of  heretics'  quarrel  and  errors,  the  serpent  steps  in,  and  will 
needs  be  a  spirit  of  zeal  in  tho  church  •,  and  he  will  so  overdo  against 
berctifs,  tliat  he  persuailes  thuni  they  must  enlarge  their  creed,  and 
add  this  clause  against  one,  and  that  against  anotlicr,  and  all  was  but 
for  the  porfecttug  and  preserving  of  the  Christian  faith.  And  so  he 
Iirings  it  to  he  a  rnatterof  somuch  wit  to  be  a  Christian,  {as  Erasmus 
complains,)  that  ordinary  heads  were  not  able  to  roach  it.  He  had 
got  thorn  with  a  religious,  zealous  crnelty  to  their  own  and  othei's' 
BouJs,  to  lay  all  their  salvation,  and  the  peace  of  the  church,  upon  some 
unsearchable  mysteries  about  the  Trinity,  which  God  either  never  re- 
vealed, or  never  clearly  revealed,  or  never  laid  so  great  a  stress  upon  : 
yet  he  persuades  them  that  there  was  Scripture-proof  enough  for  these ; 
only  the  Scripture  spoke  it  but  in  the  premises,  or  in  darker  terras, 
and  they  must  but  gather  into  fheir  creed  the  consequences,  and  put 
it  into  plainer  expressions,  which  heretics  might  not  so  easily  corrupt, 
pervert,  or  evade.  IVm  not  thts  rnwtriU  xmIJ  And  wt.is  not  tin:  devil 
$€cminifii/  HOW  a  Chrhti'iit  ofthf.  mot^l  iudicityus  andf&rward  sort?    ,    .    . 

"  This  plot  tho  serpent  tiath  found  so  successful,  that  he  hatli  fol- 
lowed it  on  to  this  day.  lie  hath  nia<le  it  the  great  engine  to  get 
Rome  on  his  side,  and  to  make  them  the  great  dividers  of  Christ's 
church.  Ho  mailo  the  pope  and  the  council  of  Trent  believe,  that 
when  they  had  owned  the  ant'icnt  creed  of  t!ie  church,  they  must  put 
in  as  many  and  more  additional  articlua  of  their  own,  and  anathema- 
tise all  gainsayers  ;  and  these  additions  must  be  the  peculiar  mark  of 
their  church  as  Romish  ;  and  then  all  that  are  not  of  that  church, 
that  is,  that  own  not  those  superadded  points,  are  not  of  the  truo 
church  of  Christ,  if  they  must  be  judges.  Yea,  among  ourselves  hath 
the  devil  ug^d  gucccxufullit  thix  plot !  Whnt  confession  of  the  purest  ehnreh 
hatft  not  sontf  mine  than  is  in  Srripturf' f  The  most  modest  must  mend 
the  phrase  and  speak  plainer,  and  somewhat  of  their  own  in  it,  not 
excepting  our  own  most  retbrmod  confession. 

"  Yea,  and  where  modesty  restrains  men  from  putting  all  such  iu- 
vontions  and  explications  in  their  creed,  thr  di^'il  pcnuirdrji  men,  thai 
they  heinn  the  jnihjnunts  of  aodfj/,  reverend  divines  (ho  donbt  to  be  reve- 
renced, valued,  and  heard),  it  ig  almost  as  much  as  if  it  were  in  the  creed, 
and  therefore  whoever  dissenteth  must  be  noted  with  a  black  coal,  and 
you  must  di-^^grace  him,  and  avoid  communion  with  him  as  an  heretic. 
Hence  lately  is  your  union,  communion,  and  the  church's  peace,  laid 
upon  corlaiii  unsearchable  mysteries  about  predestination,  the  order 
and  objects  of  Gud's  decrees,  the  manner  of  the  Spirit's  most  secret 
operations  on  the  soul,  the  nature  of  the  will's  essential  liliorty,  and 
its  power  of  self-determining  ;  the  Divine  concourse,  dotonninatiou  or 
predestination  of  man's,  and  all  other  creatures' actions,  &c. ;  that  he 
is  scarcely  to  be  accounted  a  tit  member  for  our  fraternal  eoinmuuion 
that  ditfers  from  ub  herein.     Had  it  not  beeu  for  this  one  plot,  the 
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Christian  faith  had  been  kept  pure;  religion  had  been  one;  tli» 
church  had  heoit  one  ;  and  the  hearte  of  Christians  had  been  more  one 
than  they  are.  Had  itvt  the  drvil  turned  orthodoi,  he  hid  not  made  so 
many  true  ChristiaH*  heretics,  as  Ei>iphaiiiHS  and  Austin  A/rcc  enrolled  in 
tlie  bl^Kk  lint.  Had  nut  the  eueuiy  of  truth  and  peace  got  into  the 
chair,  and  nia^le  so  pathutic  an  oration  aa  to  intlanie  ttic  minds  of  tl)« 
lovers  of  truth  to  be  ovor-zcalouH  for  it,  ami  to  do  too  much,  we  nii^ht 
have  had  truth  and  peace  to  this  day.  Yea,  still,  if  he.  see  nut/  man  of 
experience  and  moderaiiuu  »tand  iiji  to  reduce  men  to  Vie  aneteut  fiinplirittf, 
he  prtseiitltf  seems  the  most  :e*iUnis/or  Christ,  an«l  tells  the  inoxporionced 
leadei-s  of  the  flocks,  that  it  is  in  favour  of  some  heresy  that  such  a 
man  speaks  ;  he  is  plotting  a  carnal  syncretism,  and  attempt  in^  the 
roconcilcmont  of  Thrist  and  Belial  ;  he  is  tainted  with  Popery,  or  So- 
cinianisni,  or  Arminianism,  or  Calvinism,  or  whatisoevcr  may  make 
him  odious  with  those  he  speaks  to.  0  what  the  devil  hath  got  by 
over-doing  !"• 


Note  H,  Page  8. 

What  are  "  the  Feelings  and  Opinions  of  the  Scottish  People'''  in  regard  to 
Sunday  Trains  f 

The  true  reason  for  abandoning  the  conveyance  of  passengers  along 
with  the  letters,  newspapei-s^  Ac,  whith  the  Sunday  trains  carry  on 
the  Edinburgh  and  (ilasj;ow  Railway,  has  bffore  been  Hieniiuncd  (see 
p.  361) ;  but,  n.s  we  saw,  the  motive  assii/ucti  by  the  Boar<!  vfna  their 
wish  to  conform  tn  "  the  law  and  custom  of  the  country,"  instead  of 
"arrogating  to  themsidvea  tho  right  to  violate  the  feeliugs  and  opin- 
ions of  the  Scottish  people"  (p.  3lV2.)  The  law,  custom,  feelings,  and 
opinions  of  thif  Scottish  people  on  the  subject  have  already,  perhaps, 
been  made  sufficiently  manifest  (pp.  363,  302,  38i>);  but  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Edinburgh,  IVrth,  and 
Dundee  Railway,  hold  on  lUth  Mar<:h  1853,  afibrd  so  correct  and  un- 
equivocal an  expression  of  the  prevalent  "  feelings  and  opinions"  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  East  of  Scotland,  and  probably  uf  most  other 
districts  of  the  country,  that  tlie  iriiwrtion  of  a  report  of  them  here 
will  hardly  be  deemed  siipei'tluous. 

Shortly  before  the  meeting  referred  to,  the  little  band  of  Sabbata- 
rian shareholders  of  whom  Mr  Heriot  is  the  head,  secretly  applied  f<«r 
and  obtained  pr«.\ies  from  such  of  their  copartners  as  held  their  opin- 
ions, and,  by  dupositing  these  with  the  s^-cretary  when  it  was  tuo  lato 
for  others  to  counteract  the  stratagem,  endeavntirdd  to  s^^cure  a  glori- 
ous triumph  to  "  tho  people  of  God."  Through  the  vigilanco  of  the 
editor  of  the  Seotunuin,  however,  an  alarm  was  sounded  in  time  to 
summon  the  shareholders  at  largo  to  their  posts.  "  That  this  is  an 
attempt,"  ho  observed,  **  by  what  is,  in  the  worst  possible  sense,  a 
stokit  marcli,  to  place  a  small  and  indeed  alien  and  llctitious  minority 
of  the  Company  above  a  large  ami  provwl  majority,  is  beyoml  di'iiial. 
Not  only  have  the  shareholders  i>ersonally  decided  in  favour  of  two 
♦  Baxter^  Worki,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  192-106. 
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trains  at  every  meeting,  but,  on  the  occasion  when  proxies  toert  placed  in 
the  handx  of  the  whole  proprietors^  in  order  that  the  real  mind  of  the  com- 
panr/  miijht  be  ascertained,  the  votes  stood — For  tmins,  268  persona; 
16,037  shares;  1369  votes :  Against  trains,  90  persons;  2457  shares; 
227  wUes.  A  misorablo  minority,  very  ihvr  of  wLoin  fu^qiiired  tlieir 
shares  for  any  otht'r  purpose  than  giving  annoyanco  on  tliia  question, 
now  Rook  to  s<yt  aside  this  and  all  the  subsequent  corroborative  doci- 
aions,  hy  atealing  in  every  vote  they  can  luuater  when  it  ia  iiiipracti- 
caBle  for  the  groat  body  of  the  proprietors  to  give  any  vote  at  all.  A 
more  arrogant,  and  unfair,  and  insulting  attempt  was  novel*  made  in 
a  public  pompany." 

The  following  report  of  the  proceeilingB  of  the  meeting  is  extracted 
from  tlie  sauio  ably  couductud  paper,  of  12th  March: — 

"  The  transpiring  of  the  fact  that  the  party  opposed  to  the  running 
of  a  morning  and  evening  Sunday  train  had  unexpectedly  lt)d<riiA  proxies 
at  a  period  too  late  to  allow  of  any  being  Iodised  on  the  other  side,  had 
evidently  created  considerable  excitement  among  the  sliaroholdera 
resident  in  or  near  Edinburgh ;  and,  when  the  question  came  on,  the 
room  wa3  very  much  crowded. 

"  Mr  F.  Ij.  M,  lloriot  had  given  notice  of  the  following  motion  : — 
•  That  the  oHicials  of  the  company  should  not  bo  worked  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day, hut  sh.ill  be  permitted  to  have  that  day  as  a  day  of  rest.* 
He  now  said  that,  instead  of  that  motion,  he  would  beg  to  move — 
'  That  the  present  system  of  running  railway  trains  on  the  Sabbath 
being  wrong  in  principle  and  injurious  in  its  efforts,  besides  involving 
an  unnecesMiry  labour  on  the  servants  of  the  company — that  on  and 
after  1st  April,  the  ninuing  of  ordinary  passenger-trains  on  the  Sab- 
bath be  discoutinuod.'^     (Loud  cries  of  '  That's  »  new  motion.') 

•*  The  Chairman  said  that  to  him  it  seemed  not  competent,  for  Mr 
Heriot  to  fall  from  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  and  to 
make  anotfror. 

"  Mr  Heriot  then  moved  the  motion  in  the  form  of  which  notice 
had  been  given. 

"  Mr  Brown  of  Ashley  said  he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  the  fact  that  it  was  beyond  their  power  to  ontortain  any 
such  motion. 

'*  Mr  J.  R.  Stodart,  W.S.,  rising  to  order,  would  like  first  to  know 
if  the  motion  was  seconded. 

**  After  some  hesitation,  Mr  Paterson  of  Castle-Huntly  seconded 
the  motion. 

"  Mr  Brown  of  Ashley  then  proceeded  to  contend  that  the  motion 
was  incompetent  under  the  acts  constituting  the  eompany,  which  bound 
them  to  make  a  certain  number  of  passages  across  the  ferry  each  Sun- 
day. The  motion,  which  directed  that  no  work  should  l)e  done  by 
any  servant  of  the  company,  was  therefore  clearly  ultra  vires — they 
might  pass  it,  hut  they  could  not  act  on  it.  He  moved  that  it  he  not 
entertained.     (Cheers,) 

"  Colonel  Graham  of  Mossknowo  seconded  the  amendment,  but 
would  have  preferred  a  direct  negative.  The  more  he  saw,  the  more 
strongly  he  felt,  both  on  the  general  question,  and  on  the  mode  in 
which  certain  parties  liad  handled  it  in  that  company.  (Applause.) 
thought  the  melancholy  statistics  of  drunkenness  furnished  from 
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Edinburgh  and  Glasgow — (loud  cries  of  •  Hear,  hear*) — were  enough 
to  warn  them  of  the  evil  they  would  sLill  fartlior  inflict  on  tho  working 
classes  hy  shuttina;  thorn  out  from  all  oppoi-turiity  of  _i?oiiig  forth  to 
the  country  and  partaking  of  iiscnjoyinonts.  (Applause.)  Ediuburjfh 
was  bad  enough  already,  and  woi-se  than  Loudon — would  they  make 
it  as  bad  as  f  Uas^ow  ?  (Clioors,  and  laughter.)  Then  were  they 
never  to  have  done  with  tho  question  in  that  company?  They  had 
decided  it  somewhere  about  tweuty  titnes,  and  he  thought  that  Uio 
gentlemen  moving  in  the  niattor  might  take  that  as  their  answer. 
(Cheers.) 

"The  Rev.  Peter  Chahners,  Dunfermline,  said  that,  in  his  opinion, 
both  the  oriji»inal  and  the  am>.>ndt'd  motiun  woro  quite  fouiiietent.  (A. 
laugh.)  One  reason  adduced  fur  running  trains  had  been,  that  the 
means  of  transit  formerly  in  use  on  .Sunday  had  been  removed  from 
tho  road.  Now.  ho  had  (■ollccted  moan."?  t<i  prove — (here  the  reverend 
gentleman  pulli.'d  some  documents  from  his  pocket,  amid  a  suppressed 
groan  from  the  niw^ting) — that  at  all  the  rhief  stations— at  Burnt- 
island, at  Kirkealdj,  even  at  Markirudi — persons  having  occasion  to 
travel  on  Sundays  could  procure  gigs  and  horses.  (Laughter,  and 
cries  of  '  Sabbath  desecration!'  amid  which  the  reverend  gentleman 
Qat  down.) 

"  IVofessor  Dick  said  he  would  like  to  know  the  reverend  gentle- 
roan's  authority  fur  working  horses  on  Sunday,  when  he  was  so  hor- 
rified at  the  idea  of  running  an  engine,  (Cheers.)  Tho  whole  con- 
duct of  these  people  was  ab.surd  and  hypocritical,  and  he  would  cry  fie 
upon  them.     (Laughter,  and  applause.) 

"Mr  Hugh  Knice,  B<Ivocate,  was  of  opinion  that,  arcording  to  com- 
mon sense,,  it  Mas  not  corapetent  to  put  a  motion  that  it  was  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  company  to  carry  into  effect. 

"Mr  Balfour,  jun.,  W.S.,  brought  forward  Mr  Heriot's  amended 
motion  as  an  •  amendment.' 

"  Mr  Brown  contended  that  the  amendment  was  a  substantive  mo- 
tion. 

"  Mr  Reot  Skirving  would  like  to  know  if  there  could  bean  amend- 
ment when  there  was  no  motion  ? 

"  Mr  Hugh  Bruce  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  only  motion  of 
which  notice  had  been  given  being  one  which  thoy  could  not  entertain, 
it  was  not  con)petent  to  proceed,  under  tho  name  of  an  amendment, 
with  another  motion  of  which  no  notice  hjid  been  given. 

"  Mr  Eagle  Hendoi-son  would  like  in  a  single  sentence  to  state  his 
experience  a.s  to  the  general  question  of  Sunday  trains — an  experience 
a^'quircd  during  an  early,  long,  and  extensive  connection  with  the 
mauageiucnt  of  Scotch  railways.  When  they  put  Sunday  trains  on 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  line,  they  were  at  once  made  use  of  by  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  population  ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  num- 
bers did  not  increase — that  is,  there  were  a  certain  number  of  people 
who  required  these  trains,  but  tho  custom  of  Sunday  travelling  did 
not  spread.  (Applause.)  The  same  had  l»oen  his  experience  on  tho 
North  British  line— tho  trains  wore  steadily  used  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent, and  by  most  respectable  classes  of  people — (cheers) — Imt  there 
was  no  spreading  among  the  population  of  unnecessary  Sunday  trft- 
veliing.    He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  (lie  Scottish  public  required 


ftcortftin  amount  of  the  meatis  of  transit  on  Sundays,  that  thi-\Y  iliil 
not  abuse  it,  that  tht^y  were  entitled  to  have  it,  and  that  they  would 
have  it.     (Loud  chooi-s.) 

"  The  Chairraau  said  that  ho  did  not  hold  it  competent  to  put  Mr 
Horiot'u  amended  motion  as  an  amendment  when  the  only  niolioii  of 
which  notice  had  boon  piven  had  been  found  incompetent.  (Loud 
applause.) 

"  A  shareholdor,  apparently  a  vonntry  cferfrymau,  comnicnced  a 
series  of  obscrvationg,  but  was  iuterniptod  by  i-ries  that  there  was  no 
motion  before  the  meeting, 

"  Mr  J.  K.  Stodart  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  bo  givon 
to  the  chairman  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair.     (Loud  cheers.) 

"  Dean  of  Ouild  Blackadder,  who  had  remained  near  the  door  till 
this  time,  hero  advancBd  into  the  room,  oxclainiing,  amidst  laughter 
and  uproar,  that  he  wished  tliinsjs  to  he  done  in  an  orderly  way.  Ho 
thought  ilr  lleriot's  motion  ([lute  t'ompotont, 

"  Mr  TuUis — It  just  conies  to  this — that  the  motion   declares  that 
none  of  the  officials  of  the  company  shall  do  any  work — now,  could 
.they  make  the  passages  across  the  ferry  without  employing  some  of" 
their  ofKcials? 

"  A  shareholder  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the  meeting  dispersed." 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  newspaper  press  of  Scotland  (tho  host  cri- 
terion of  public  opinion),  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  journals 
which  are  either  the  organs  of  ecclesiastical  parties,  or  noted  for 
tlicir  blind  adherence  to  antiquated  laws  and  institutions,  have  either 
a'ivocatcd  Suuxlay  trains  Jo  the  extent  indicated  by  Mr  Eagle  llen- 
dorson  in  his  speech,  or  shewn,  by  their  silence  "  for  fear  of  tho  Jews," 
that  they  are  not  hostile.'  It  is  well  known,  moreover,  that  in  1842, 
when  tho  question  was  greatly  agitated,  every  Town-Council  of  im- 
portance with  one  exception,  ami  in  partiiular  the  whole  of  those 
connected  with  the  district  thronjrh  which  the  Edinburgh  and  Olas- 

fow  Railway  runs  (nanitdy  Edinburgh,  Loilh,  Glasgow,  Falkirk,  and 
linlithgow),  after  a  public  discu.ssion,  passed  strong  rcsolntions,  re- 
presoutiug  to  the  Proprietors  the  right  which  the  public  have  to  a 
reasonable  amount  of  accommodation,  and  remonstrating  against  tho 
idea  of  closing  what  is  virtually  tho  public  highway,  for  a  whole  day 
in  the  week.  Another  unequivocal  piece  of  evidence  of  the  state  of 
public  opinion,  at  least  iu  Edinburgh,  is  artorded  by  the  fact,  that  in 
the  autumn  of  1851,  when  an  ubiquitous  and  pertinacious  Sabl>atarlan 
speaker  at  Scottish  railway  meetings  (who,  however,  i^  an  able  man 
of  business,  and  ha<l  <louo  good  service  to  the  public  in  other  capaci- 
ties), was  a  candidate  for  a  seat  at  tho  Town-Council  board,  hisConi- 
mittoe  found  the  opposition  so  strong  on  account  of  his  liostility  to 
Sunday  trains,  that  thoy  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  a  circular  a»sur- 
ing  the  electors  that  tho  promotion  of  his  favourite  measures  wna  no 
part  of  hia  design.  The  announcement  was  in  tho  following  terms: 
"  Tho  Committee  have  been  informed  that  Mr  Blackadder's  opponents 
have  endeavoured  to  create  an  impression  that  he  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain a  seat  in  the  Town-Council  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  and 
urging  tho  views  he  entertains,  and  has  frequently  expressed  elsewhere, 
subject  of  Sabbath-obserrance.     The  Committee  beg  to  assure 
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the  Ward  that  it  is  with  no  such  object  that  Mr  Blackaddei-  has  boor 
propoftod,  or  hiw  caiiseiiteJ  to  stand/'*  After  a  hard  strujjgle,  in  which 
he  was  vigurously  supported  by  a  political  party  which  lay  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  liim  and  his  ftdlow-churchman,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  his 
election  by  a  majority  of  only  239  votes  to  234,  and  went  into  the  Coun- 
cil, pledged  to  abstain  (ruin  there  troubling  the  public  with  the  Sabbath 
question.  From  t\w^o  an<l  other  syniptoma  of  public  opinion — agaiuHl 
which  the  famous  Salibatarian  "  inoniorials"  are  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance,  and  some  of  which  have  been  recorded  by  the  Sabbath  Alli- 
ance itself,  whose  cmpti/  crrhfiiuer  is  the  most  signilicaat  fact  of  all — it 
may  be  confidently  inferred  that  the  feeling  which  prevailed  at  the 
meeting  above  mentioned,  is  that  of  a  vast  majority  id'  those  inhabit- 
anta  of  Scotland  whose  opinions  arc  usually  llmught  worthy  of  bidng 
listened  to  with  respect,  upon  matters  whuro  cclneation,  independence, 
good  sense,  and  knowledge  of  mankind  are  indispensable  to  give  weight 
to  men's  professions  and  advocacy.  Surely  these  indications,  and  tho 
facts  adduced  in  Notes  F.  and  (}.,  may  satisfy  the  Directors  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company  that  by  adding  a  few 
paasenger-carriagos  t^j  the  trains  which  ply  on  Sundays,  they  would 
incur  no  risk  of  being  "  accused  of  attempting  to  tyratinizo  over  that 
public  whose  customs  and  feelings  they  are  desirous  to  respect."  On 
the  contrary,  they  vvill  escape  the  reproach  under  which  they  lie  at 
present,  of  tyrannically  an/l  unfairly  withhiddiugfrom  the  public  what 
18  due  to  thorn,  and  truckling  to  a  party  which  has  always  been,  and 
now  is  more  than  ever,  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  the  community  as  far 
less  remarkable  for  wisdom  than  for  good  intoutious. 


Note  I.,  page  9, 

7%e  Grmindi  of  Lcjjislathn  for  Sunday  Traint. 

On  12th  Pobruarj  1810,  Mr  Joseph  Locke,  M.P.,  put  the  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  Mr  Labouchero,  then  President  of  tho 
Board  of  Trade,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Oovernmcut  \m 
introduce  any  measure  providing  for  tho  limited  use  of  railways  on 
Sundays  in  Scotland.  The  reply  wa*i,  that  they  hail  no  present  in- 
tention of  proposing  to  compel  railway  companies  to  carry  passengers 
on  Sundays.  "  At  tho  same  time,"  added  Mr  Labouchere,  "  1  desire 
liot  to  procludo  myself  from  bringing  forward  .inch  a  measure,  if  I 
sliall  see  cause  to  do  so,  on  a  future  occasion.  The  railway  commis- 
rioners  have  expressed  their  opinion  on  the  subject  by  refusing  to 
sanction  bye-laws  passed  hj  several  companies  which  shut  up  their 
railways  on  Sundays ;  aud  I  cannot  too  stronglystate  my  own  individual 
opinion,  tlial  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  have  railways  open  on  Sundays, 
in  such  A  manner,  and  under  such  limitations,  as  sliall  avoid  tho  un- 
Dccoasary  desecration  of  the  day,  and  be  entirely  compatible  at  ouce 
with  the  convenience  of  the  public,  ajid  the  proper  olvservance  of  the 
Sunday.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  those  railway  companies  in  Scotiaud, 
which  have  taken  another  view  of  tho  subject,  will  1k}  induced  to  allow, 

*  SdOUmun,  20th  Oct.  1861,  p.  4. 
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under  proper  limitations  and  restrictions,  the  running  of  trains  on 
Sunday ;  but.  i  am  reluctant,  on  a  point  invoiving  cotii>cieutious  and 
rt'lijitoiw  s<.'rui»lt!S,  oxi-ept  in  case  of  extrorao  ncce&iitj,  to  pi'upose  any 
compulsory  measure  on  the  subject." 

Uii  3d  Apri,l  Mr  Lwke  moved  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  secure 
to  the  public,  on  Sundays,  a  limited  and  reasonable  use  of  the  railway* 
which  conveyed  passonaera  on  tlu*  other  days  of  the  week.  He  re- 
marked, that  (he  petitions  which  hiwl  been  pre.*icntod  an<l  the  agitation 
which  had  tak<?n  place  on  this  suiiject  were  qtiite  heside  the  object  of 
his  simply  hill,  which  had  been  very  much  nuscimceiveil  in  Scotland. 
lU  object  merely  was  to  secure  that  the  railways  should  carry  passen- 
gers in  ihoso  trains  which  were  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails 
and  post  letter-bags  on  tlu«  Sundays.  There  was  nothing  in  it  inimical 
to  a  proper  fecdin;2r  of  respect  for  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest,  or  which 
was  iucousistent  with  Christian  principles.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  House  would  allow  the  bill  to  be  introduced  and 
printed,  that  its  inL*rits,  whatever  they  were,  might  be  made  known  to 
the  public  during  the  recess. 

In  the  course  of  the  doliate  which  followed,  Mr  Laboucliere  again 
expressed  hia  opinion  that  the  running  of  Sunday  trains  is  consistent 
with  the  due  observance  of  the  day,  hut  added  that  he  still  doubted 
the  expediency  or  propriety  of  sanctioning  a  compulsory  measure  in 
oppo!%ition  to  tiie  opinion  whicli  he  knew  w.is  entertained  by  large 
classes  of  the  community  of  Scotland.  "He  waa  inclined  to  think 
that  they  would  bo  more  likely  to  accomplish  the  object  of  seoiug 
panengors  conveyed,  as  now  in  England,  on  Sundays,  under  such  re- 
strictions and  regulations  as  would  preserve  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  was  so  honourable  a  charactoristic  of  Scotland,  l>y  leaving  the 
nmtler  to  the  discretion  and  good  seuso  of  the  railway  companiea  of 
Scotland  generally,  than  bj^  attempting  to  force  a  measure  upon  an 
unwilling  peoplf>." 

Mr  S.  ^Vortley  said  he  intended  to  vote  against  the  bill,  which 
would  interfere  both  with  private  property  and  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science. 

Sir  George  Clrey  protested  against  this  observation  of  the  honour- 
able and  learned  gentleman,  lest  it  might  be  suppposed  that  that 
House  had  abdicated  any  of  its  uudoubteil  authority  to  control  railway 
couipauiis,  upon  the  regulations  of  which  the  convenience  of  the  publio 
80  much  depended.  It  was  not  a  question  now  m  to  the  running  of 
trains  on  Sunday  in  Scotland.  All  the  companies  in  Scotland  were 
compellable  to  run  the  mail  trains  on  Sunday  ;  but,  undoubtedly, 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  Scottish  people  against  the  car- 
riage of  passengers,  and  ho  was  not  prepared  to  legis^ite  against  that 
feeling. 

Mr  E.  I'illice  objected  to  the  coercive  character  ol  the  bill.  Ha 
thought  that  if  the  matter  was  left  to  the  companies,  such  arrange- 
ments would  be  made  as  would  obviate  all  cause  of  complaint.  The 
company  on  whose  line  a  noble  lady  had  been  prevented  from  travel- 
ling, had  since  rcs<*inded  their  regulation. 

Mr  Aglionby  supported  the  bill.  It  was  said  to  bo  an  interference 
with  private  property  and  the  rights  of  conscience.    But  railways  had 
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been  formed  by  a  most  glariuf^  iuFriugemeDt  of  private  propurty  ;  utid 
the  iutcrfereuce  with  the  rights  of  conscience  was  ou  th«  part  of  the 
railway  proprietors,  and  tho60  krcotchinea  who  refuboH  to  allow  Sunday 
trains. 

Sir  F.  Buxton  objected  to  the  bill  on  the  gruund  that  it  was  an 
interference  with  the  sincere  and  conscientious  religious  feeling  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Scotch  people. 

Mr  II.  Druuiiuond  said  that  }ls  one  carriage  was  at  present  allowed 
to  travel  on  Sundays  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  it  seemed  HA  if 
the  point  of  conscience  with  Scotchmen  lay  between  one  carriage  aud 
two.     (Laughter.) 

Leave  was  given,  by  a  majority  of  58  to  20,  to  bring  in  tlie  bill. 

On  Mr  Wortley's  plea  of  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience^ 
the  editor  of  the  i<cotg»ian  justly  remarked  in  his  paper  of  7th  April, 
that  in  all  that  the  lefjislaluro  actualh/  requires  of  railway  companies, 
and  in  all  that  Mr  Locke's  bill  proposed  to  require  of  them,  "  it  leaves 
every  iudiviihml  in  the  nation  to  his  own  free-will ;  it  only  says  that 
all  who  clioofii  to  become  railway  proprietors  shall  exercise  their  powers 
as  such  under  the  conditions  with  which  the  Le^riislature  created  and 
delegated  tliese  powers.  It  does  not  say  to  individuals, '  You,  Andrew 
Agnew,  or  you,  James  Blackadder,  shall  carry  mail-bags,  or  shall 
carry  men  on  Sundays  ;'  but  it  says  to  conjpanios,  '  Wo  have  created 
you — we  have  given  you  the  custody  of  the  liigiiway,  under  limits  and 
on  conditions  actual  and  reserved — and,  among  other  tiiinvC8>  we  com- 
mand you  to  carry  the  mails  ou  Sunday,  as  was  done  on  the  highway 
which  we  have  enabled  you  to  supersede;'  and  it  plainly  can,  and, 
as  we  think,  ou,jht  to  add,  '  and  we  command  you  to  carry  passengers 
along  with  the  mail  bags,  as  was  also  done  on  the  former  species  of 
highway,  which,  through  the  powers  wo  have  given  you,  you  have 
driven  out  of  use.'  Persons  who  conscientiously  object  to  jwrform  such 
conditions  need  not  place  themselves  under  them.  The  Legislature 
compels  railway  companies  to  do  ceiiain  thiuga,  but  it  does  not  compel 
any  individual  to  become  a  member  of  railway  companies. 

"It  will  bo  next  maintained,  however,  that  to  compel  railway  com- 
panies to  do  things  to  which  a  number  of  persons  conscientiously  object^ 
is  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  inasmuch  as  it  prevont«i 
Buch  persons  becoming  railway  proprietors.  For  reasons  wo  shall 
mention  presently,  conscience  cauuot  rationally  h^^  said  to  be  concerned 
in  the  matter  at  all ;  but,  supposing  it  wore,  Mr  Wortley  knows  very 
well  that  legislation  would  be  impotent  and  a  farce  wore  it  to  do  only 
what  nobody  conscioutioiisly  objected  to.  The  point  to  be  considered 
is,  whether  nuy  given  proposal  is  for  the  general  and  public  benefit, 
an«l  if  so,  it  is  adopted,  although  particular  classes  or  persons  object. 
Why,  Mr  Wortley  is  one  of  those  who  even  think  it  for  the  general 
benelit  that  persons  ohould  bo  forced  to  contribute  to  the  spread  and 
maintenance  of  religious  doctrines  which  they  disown  and  oppose ; 
and  ho  leaves  them  no  choice  in  the  matter — to  escape  the  burden  a 
man  must  fly  the  country.  And  yet  Mr  Wortley,  who  sees  no  hardship 
to  conscience  in  (his,  exchiims  that  it  would  bo  an  intolerable  'intoi** 
fereiue  willi  cnnscleiice*  to  prevent  persons  who  have  voluntarily  in* 
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Tested  theniaelvos  wilh  certain  powers  which  they  were  quite  at  liberty 
to  leave  alone,  usiug  these  powers  to  shut  the  higlnvay  against  the 
puTiIif  ! 

*'  This  reply,  however,  is  applicable  oaly  to  those  who  hold  similiar 
opiuiotis  to  Mr  Wortley's  as  to  the  support  of  roligiou— viz.,  that 
men  of  all  otlior  religions  are  bound  to  pay  for  the  tnaintenance  ol'his  t 
but  we  are  quite  willing  tu  deal  with  the  question  on  grounds  compre- 
hendiug  Voluntaries  also.  What  is  it  that  uieiubors  of  railway  com- 
panies are  asked  to  do?  Nobody  dreams  of  compelling  or  even  asking 
any  Agnewite  to  travel  on  a  railway  on  a  Sunday  (thi-y  prefer  career- 
ing through  the  streets  in  cabs  and  carriages),  or  uf  preventing  them 
using  every  possible  persuJiitioH  against  others  so  oU'ending,  or  even 
driving  the  oftyndersout  of  their  own  congregations.  All  that  is  asked 
is,  that  they  shall  not  farciblii  prcvmt  others  from  such  a  limited  and 
reasouahle  use  of  the  highway  as  suits  their  necessities  and  agrees  with 
their  conscience.  Now,  there  lias  not  been  a  more  pernicious  bit  of 
nonsense  generated  of  lato  years  than  that  which  afHictssome  unthink- 
ing Voluntaries,  to  the  efliect  that  the  rights  of  conscience  are  so  illi- 
mitable, that  a  man  whoso  conscience  so  induces  him  should  be  fteely 
allowed  to  coerce  or  violate  the  couscience  of  his  neighbour.  Wo 
combated  this  pestiferous  idea  strenuously  when  tertaiii  landowners 
*  conscientiously'  refused  to  grant  sites  for  Free  churches ;  and  all  that 
was  said  in  favour  of  the  Free-Church  claims  in  that  case  is  applicable 
■with  tenfold  force,  with  much  more  Itesides,  afjainst  what  we  may  fairly 
call  the  Free-Church  claims  in  the  ease  of  railways.  The  persecuted 
then  are  the  persecutors  now.  We  should  like  to  see  au  attempt  to 
flhew  that,  while  the  compelling  of  landlords  to  sell  their  private  pro- 
perty for  the  purposes  of  a  sect  they  conscientiously  abhorred,  is  a  pro- 
tection of  conscience,  the  compelling  of  railway  proprietors  to  give 
reasonable  and  limited  accommodation  to  the  public  on  the  highway 
of  which  they  are  custodiers,  is  a  violation  of  conscience.  It  may  bo 
asked  in  addition,  why  we  never  hoar  anything  about  cons<.-ioQcc  in  the 
parallel  crises  of  ferry  trustees,  who  are  bound  to  run  acortatu  number 
of  boats  every  Sunday,  and  of  road  trust'ces,  who  are  not  only  bound  to 
keep  opeu  the  gates  on  Sundays  at  all  houi"a  of  the  day  or  night,  but 
are  actually  compelled  to  grant  exemptious  to  Sunday  horses  and  car- 
riages not  applifiable  to  ordinary  days. 

"  But  can  Mr  Wortloy,  or  any  other  man  of  common  .sense,  that 
knows  the  circumstances,  believe  that  anything  that  it  would  not  be 
ridiculous  to  ca!l  conscience,  is  really  involved  in  tliis  bill  ?  The  men 
who  have  knowingly,  voluntarily,  and  'conscientiously'  come  under 
an  obligation  to  carry  mail-bags,  caunot  very  decently  complain  tliat 
they  are  made  to  carry  men  and  women  at  the  same  time.  Mr  Henry 
Drummoud,  well  known  as  a  man  of  active  and  zealous  piety,  very 
properly  sneered  at  such  consciences — '  the  point  of  conscience  with 
',  Scotchmen,'  said  be,  '  lies  between  one  carriage  and  two.'  Is  that  a 
e-onsciouce  worthy  of  respect,  or  even  belief,  which  runs  with  a  train 
carrying  bags  of  iuvoicea  ami  of  wicked  uewspaiKirs,  and  leaves  behind 
(as  wc  have  a  recent  and  high  instance)  daughtoi*s  imploring  to  bo 
allowed  to  reach  their  parents'  dcath-beds?  When  persons  systema- 
tically di'ive  with  their  mau-sorvants  and  their  cattle  through  the 
Btreots  every  Sabbath-day,  for  mere  purposes  of  luxury  aud  display, 
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and  forbid  a  locomotivo  to  run  fur  tho  necessities  of  the  public,  ia  all 
that  proof  that  t\wy  hare  a  teudor  conscience,  or  only  that  the  human 
heart  is  d<?teitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked  ? 

"  The  substanco  of  tho  rpmarks  of  Mr  Liabouchere  and  Sir  George 
Grey  was,  that  they  think  tho  railway  compauies  who  do  not  run  trains 
act  very  Cuoltshly  and  unjustly,  but  that  they  are  very  rchictant  at 
present  to  forco  a  compulsory  measure  on  'an  unwilling  people.'  If 
by  this  phrase,  Mr  Labuuchert?  means  that  any  Imt  a  very  small  rai- 
uority  of  the  Scotch  people  are  opposed  to  a  limit^'ii  and  reasonable 
use  of  railways  on  Sundays,  he  has  been  grossly  and  dishonestly  misled. 
Wo  could  scarcely  ask  a  better  proof  of  this  than  the  list  of  petitions 
against  the  Hioasure  which  wo  print  elsewhere.  With  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  Dissenting  congregations,  the  potitioners  are  just  the 
sort  of  people  who  have  opposed  everything  which  the  public  voice  of 
Scotland  has  carriod,  or  hetpud  to  carry,  during  tho  last  thirty  years. 
When  Scotland  speaks,  it  is  not  through  kirk-sessions  and  deacons' 
courts.  Does  Mr  Labouchere  know,  that  when  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  lino  was  shut  three  years  ago,  out  of  which  alt  this  wret<;hod 
hubbub  has  arisen,  every  Town-Council  along  the  line,  or  within 
many  miles  of  it,  strenuously  objected  and  protested  *  And  does  he 
know  that  that  line  was  shut  only  by  a  fraudulent  intrigue,  after  it 
had  been  open  six  yeara,  and  nobody  saying  a  word  against  it  ?  And 
does  he  know  that  at  tho  njoetings  of  all  tho  other  compauios  whore 
the  queatiou  has  been  mooted,  the  running  of  trains  has  beeu  carried 
by  overwhebning  majorities  of  the  Scokh  shareholders  ? 

"And  here  comes  what  is  really  the  most  intolerable  portion  of  the 
Agnewito  nianasuvrcs.  If  the  question  had  boon  left  oven  to  the 
Scotch  shareholdwra  in  railway  companies,  their  decision  might  have 
boon  submitted  to,  because  they  might  be  hold  as  fonuing  a  represen- 
tation of  the  public  ;  and,  at  all  events,  as  their  decision  would  have 
been  for  openings  the  (juestiou  need  never  have  gone  farther.  But 
the  matter  is  not  left  to  the  bona  JUle  shareholders,  but  is  constantly 
in  danger  of  being  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  persons  who  purchase 
solely  for  this  purpose,  and  subdivide  their  shares  so  as  to  obtain  the 
greatest  number  of  votes.  We  have  before  printed  *  private  and  con- 
fiiluutial'  circulars,  revealing  the  moile  in  which  this  system  ia  carried 
uu,  and  we  have  open  proof  both  of  its  existence  and  extent  in  speeches 
in  the  Free  Assembly  announcing  that  '  whole  Presbyteries  have  be- 
come ahareholdera  solely  with  a  view  to  stopping  the  trains.'  Now, 
is  it  to  be  tolerated  that  the  control  of  the  higliways  of  the  country 
is  thus  to  be  within  the  reach  of  any  clique  of  persons  who  may  band 
thoaiselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  on  the  public  certain 
theological  observaoces  whicli  they  do  not  even  obey  in  their  own 
proper  persons  ?  Is  the  highway  to  l>o  open  tliis  month  and  shut  the 
neit — tho  line  of  communicatioa  to  be  broken  oU'  at  this  point  and 
continued  at  a  point  twenty  miles  furthor  on — according  to  tho  caprice 
of  any  set  of  men  who  choose  to  combiue  and  misuse  the  powei*s  the  law 
at  preseut  gives  ?  These  powers  aro  powers  d<'legatod  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  we  are  entitled  to  look  to  the  legislature  for  protection 
against  their  abuse." 

On  23d  April,  Mr  Locke  moved  tho  second  reading  of  hia  bill, 
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and  supported  it  by  an  able  speech  in  which  ho  exposotl  the  incon- 
sisteucy  of  the  Sivbbatariaiis,  svho  extensively  employed  their  own 
carriages  and  public  cabs  on  Sundays  without  uec<'8»ity ;  and  showed 
that  nuarly  as  many  persons  were  eniploycd  in  conntixiou  with  tho 
luail-traius  on  Sundays  as  would  be  Deeded  were  passengers  also  con- 
vey ed. 

Mr  Hume  gave  tho  motion  his  hearty  support,  and  denied  most  em- 
phaticatty  that  railway  i^st^ilditihrnents  are,  as  had  been  as^serted,  private 
property,  and  uuj^ht  to  ho  allowed  to  bo  shut  or  opened  just  as  tho  direc- 
tors pleased.  Parltanieiit,  by  its  eitai'tuients,  had  taken  away  tho  uieaDS 
that  formerly  existed  for  «'Oinaiuiiicattou  between  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  what  wore  the  ordinary  woids  always  used  in  the 
preambles  and  applications  for  railway  bilU?  Here  was  aspocinieu  : 
1- — "  Where.'is  additional  means  of  eommunicatiou  with  Edinburgh, 
[Glasgow,  and  adjaeent  parts  have  become  necessary,  and  therefore  it 
is  prayed  that  the  House  do  grant  powers  and  llu'ilities"  for  that 
purpose.  No  oue  would  have  sanctioned  these  billii  and  their  pre- 
ambles if  it  had  boon  thought  that,  instead  of  "  providing  additional 
facilities"  for  the  public,  what  really  was  sought  was  the  power  of 
taking  away  all  facilities  of  public  commuutcatiou  at  tho  arbitrary 
decree  of  any  body  of  direitors. 

The  Lord  Advooato  (Rutherfuril)  said  that  while  he  did  not  think 
the  railway  proprietors  in  Scotland  had  always  exercised  the  soundest 
judgment  in  regard  to  this  question,  ho  did  not  conceive  that  the  griev- 
ance had  risen  to  such  a  point  as  would  justify  the  House  in  interfer- 
ing in  a  matter  of  such  great  delicacy,  not  merely  because  it  would 
lead  to  a  very  indefinite  kiud  of  interference,  but  especially  because 
it  would  trench  upon  feelings  of  a  doop  and  serious  character,  with 
which  I'arliameut,  if  awai'e  of  thtir  oxtent,  would  uot  lightly  inter- 
fere. 


The  bill  was  thrown  out  by  tho  small  majority  of  131  to  122. 
Mr  Labouchere  voted  against  it,  on  the  ground  (which  was  that  of 
nearly  all  the  other  nuMnbora  ivho  did  so)  that  tho  admitted  evil  had 
not  yet  reached  such  a  magnitude  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  resort 
to  a  legislative  remeily  olfeusive  to  the  fceliuga  of  "  a  large  body  of 
tho  Scotti.sh  people."  "  Now,  iu  the  lirst  place" — to  quote  the  Scots- 
in  once  more — "  this  is  but  a  poor  plea  for  the  denial  of  justice,  even 
if  the  statement  of  the  real  feelings  of  a  large  body  of  peraons  being 
involved  were  correct.  The  same  plea,  if  worth  anything,  should 
have  prevented  Mr  Labouchero  and  others  emancipating  tho  Catholics, 
or  passing  the  Educational  Minutes  of  Council,  and  stiould  prevent 
them  seeking  to  emancipate  the  Jowa — for  all  those  measures,  and 
many  such  otliei"s,  more  deeply  offend  the  religious  feelings  of  larger 
bodies  of  the  people  than  the  compelling  of  public  companies  to  carry 
linen  and  womi-n  along  with  tho  luail-hags.  In  the  second  place,  the 
^statement  as  to  any  targe  body  of  the  Scotch  people  feeling  '  out- 
k'aged*  by  such  a  bill  as  Mr  Locke's,  is  nothing  but  a  great  mistake. 
Wr  Labouchere  seems  to  admit  himself  a  little  impressed  by  tho  num- 
ber of  adverse  petitions  with  an  aggregate  of  30,OUO  signatures  (in- 
cluding 10,000  from  Edinburgh,  gained  by  an  importmiato  canvaaa 
from  door  to  door,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex).   ButMrLaboa- 
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chere  must  kuow  that  a  little  organisation  and  labour  will  get  up  as 
great  a  dornoiistration  >is  this  on  any  sido  of  any  queHtion.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  aasociations,  a  number  of  petitions  more  im- 
posing in  every  respect  than  those  of  the  Scotch  Alliers  are  presented 
every  year  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishments,  war,  and  the  malt-tax — to  all  which  Mr  Labouchere 
pays  no  attention  whatever.  Or,  to  take  a  more  strictly  parallel 
case,  the  Irish  established  clergy,  acting  through  the  same  species  of 
machinery  as  the  Scot^."h  Alliers,  sond  up  every  now  and  tlu-n  hun- 
dreds upon  huudreiLi  of  petitions  against  the  Irish  system  of  national 
education,  while  nobody  ever  thinks  of  petitioning  on  the  other  side  ; 
and  yet  neither  Mr  Labouchere  nor  any  one  else  over  proposes  to  aban- 
don tho  Irish  educational  system  as  '  oHensive  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  a  large  body  of  the  people,'  and,  in  fact,  the  value  of  such  petitions  is 
80  well  understood  that  they  or  their  subject  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  The  cut-and-dry  petitions  got  up  by 
the  Scotch  Alliers  are  Just  of  the  same  quality  and  value  ;  while,  un- 
like the  Irish  case,  they  are  counteracted  by  real  and  legitimate  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  on  tho  other  side.  Before  the  introduction  of 
Mr  Locke's  bill  this  opinion  had  been  expressed  through  the  hoinijide 
Scotch  railway  proprietors,  through  tho  Town-Cuuncils,  and  through 
tho  press — to  say  nothing  of  such  indirect  proofs  to  the  same  ellect 
as  tho  admitted  bankruptcy  of  the  '  Sabbath  Alliance'  in  cash  and 
character.  Since  then,  although  the  fiillacy  about  *  compulsion' 
might  have  been  expected  to  friglitou  off  some  of  the  weaker  bre- 
thren, as  in  the  case  of  the  Sites'  Bill,  the  very  reverse  has  been  the 
case.  All  our  contemporaries  of  the  press  have  remained  unshakon, 
unseducod,  untcrrified — two  or  three  that  wore  neutral  have  within 
tho  last  month  declared  on  tho  right  side  ;  and  at  this  moment,  be- 
yond the  half-dozen  papers  the  special  organs  and  utensils  of  Free 
Church  ecclesiastics,  and  our  two  Conservative  prints  iu  Edinburgh 
(of  whom  the  less  said  the  better),  tho  Alliers  have,  so  far  as  we  can 
nuJ,  tudy  one  supporter  iu  tho  newspaper  prci*s  of  Scotland,  that  one 
happening  to  be  a  very  by-word  of  stolidity  and  inofticicucy  among  the 
country  papers.  Of  the  Town-Councils,  wo  neod  say  nothing  after 
the  firm  t«no  taken  by  the  Councils  of  tlio  towns  principally  concerned. 
The  members  of  these  bodies  are  surely  better  representatives  of  the 
Scotch  public  than  deacons'  courts,  or  tho  other  bcKlics  to  whom  Mr 
Labouchoro  is  so  deferential  ;  being  in  fact  more  directly  elected  by, 
and  more  fully  and  frequently  responsible  to,  the  public  than  any 
other  body  of  men,  by  no  means  excepting  members  of  Parliament." 
As  tho  expedient  of  leaving  tho  matter  to  ''  tho  discretion  and  good 
sense"  of  the  directors  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway 
Company  has  utterly  failed,  and  as  tho  quality  of  the  agitators  and 

{lotitioners  against  tho  Sunday  trains  is  now  bettor  understood  in 
Parliament  than  before,  it  is  probable  that  tho  bill,  if  again  intro- 
duced, would  pass  into  a  law.  I  agree  with  those  who  dislike  such 
legislation  in  general ;  but  as  the  directors  continue  obstinate,  to 
them  and  their  abettors  be  ascribed  whatever  incidental  evils  may 
be  occasioned  bv  the  enactment.     Thoso  evils,  howev 


likely  to  be  very  serious, 


lauy, 


not 


If  my  position  be  well-founded,  that  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
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Railway  Company  finntujed  to  pivo  tlio  pnMic  tbo  means  of  travelling 
ou  SuuJays,  tlie  following  reiiiai'k  uf  Soldon  i»  precisely  applitable  to 
them  : — "  Pretending  religion  and  tbe  law  of  Ood  ia  to  set  a11  things 
loose: — when  a  man  has  no  mind  to  do  something  he  ought  to  do  by 
his  contract  with  man,  tht'n  he  gets  a  text,  and  interprt'ts  it  as  he 
pleases,  and  so  thinks  to  got  loose."*  What  would  this  shrewd  and 
witty  jurist  have  said  of  men  voluntarily  bringing  themselves  under 
the  obligation  of  a  contra».'t, /tv-  Utc  vcrtj  purjwse  of  being  in  a  position 
where  they  would  be  forcetl  by  their  "  consciences"  to  break  it,  and 
also  to  cuDipel  others,  in  spite  of  their  consciences,  to  do  the  same  ? 


Note  J,  page  9. 

Proposed  Standituj  Committee  for  the  License  of  Sunday  Travdltrs. 

It  was  publicly  proposed  some  years  ago  by  a  Sabbatarian  speaker, 
that,  to  provide  for  cases  of  nocessaiy  or  charitable  travelling  on  Sun- 
days, there  should  be  establtahed  a  standing  Oomniitloo  of  saints  for 
Scotland,  before  whom  shonhl  bo  laid  the  facts  of  each  case  as  it  oc- 
curreil,  and  who  ehouhl  have  the  power  of  deciding  vvliether  a  railway 
train  should  be  permitted  to  run  for  the  accomniodatioQ  of  the  appli- 
cant I 

Burns,  whose  independent  spirit  could  not  imagine  a  sadder  spec- 
tacle on  earth  than  that  of  a  man  going  about  hcfjinfj  for  work,  would 
have  found  a  still  more  melancholy  object  of  contemplation  had  ho 
conceived  the  case  of  a  free  British  subject  laying  an  humbk'  pctiliou 
before  a  Committee  of  saints,  for  leave  to  visit  a  dying  wife  or  sister 
on  a  Sunday. 

Had  this  uncompromising  foe  of  sanctimonious  pride  been  still 
amongst  us,  with  what  hearty  glee  would  he  have  discharged  bis 
ahnftfl  of  ridicule  at  the  Puritans  of  the  present  time  ! 


NoTs  K,  page  10. 
Thf,  Causes  and  Cure  of  DrunkenM.ts. 

"  Intemperance  in  the  use  ofsplritiions  liquors,"  says  George  Combe, 
in  the  PhrenoUxjical  Jounmi,  "  is  f)ne  of  the  vices  that  degrade  and  ren- 
der miserable  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  operative  classes  in  Britain  :  The 
olycct  is  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evil ;  and  the  first  step  towards 
this  entl  is  to  discover  its  cause.  The  cAU.sca  of  intemperance,  then, 
may  bo  one  or  other  of  the  following  : 

"  1.  An  innate  love  of  intoxicating  liquor,  in  tho  form  of  a  strong 
craving  appetite. 

"  It  is  widl  known  that  particular  individuals  are  infected  with 
this  craving,  apparently  n»  a  poisitive  disease.  Wo  have  known  well- 
educated  females,  in  tho  middle  and  higher  ranks,  the  victims  of  it, 
f-irhom  no  principles  of  religion,  morality,  or  shame,  could  restrain  (rem 

*  Sfldun's  Table  Talk,  art.  HELiaioN.'~ae«  ante,  Note  R. 
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tbo  iininoderaU!  uao  of  nrdent  spirita.  It  Ls  certain  that,  AmoQ^mc 
there  are  numerous  and  uiihaj^py  pxanipleg  of  a  similar  dii^positioii. 
It  is  also  a  matti-r  of  rominon  remark,  that  occasionally,  in  tliu  sauio 
family,  somo  iudivtduals  aro  the  vtctiins  of  this  vice,  wbile  others  aro 
entirely  frue  frotu  it,  although  all  have  been  trained  from  infancy  in 
the  same  manner. 

"  According  1o  Phrenology,  this  passion  for  intoxicating  bererage 
may  arise  from  the  inordinate  development  of  a  particular  portion  of 
the  brain,  iaheritod  from  birtli,  and  occasioned  by  the  excossivo  Acti- 
vity of  iho  corresponding  organ  in  the  parents  of  tlic  individual. 

"lfthisl>ea  fitct,  it  is  certainly  an  important  and  fundamental 
One;  because,  if  the  tendency  bo  iiutate  and  strong,  and  arise  iVom 
the  state  of  the*  organism,  all  remedies  which  are  likely  to  be  ef- 
fectual, must  act  upon  the  source  of  the  evil.  No  sensible  person 
woultl  expect  to  remove  a  troublesome  noise  from  the  ears  of  another, 
caused  by  over-excitement  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  by  merely  read- 
ing lectures  to  the  patient  against  the  folly  and  evil  consequences  of 
bearing  imaginary  sounds.  Yet,  where  the  tendency  to  drunken- 
ness takes  its  rise  from  a  particular  state  of  the  organism,  moral  and 
religious  admonitions,  unaccouipaniod  I>y  pbysiciil  applications,  bear 
very  much  the  same  relation  to  its  cause,  as  a  discourse  does  to  over- 
excitement  of  the  ear.  According  to  phrenological  principles,  tho 
drunkard,  from  this  cause,  is  a  patient,  who  requires  physical  ns  well 
as  moral  treatment,  lie  must,  by  all  means,  be  restrained  from  using 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  subjected  to  a  long  course  of  physical  train- 
ing, to  chiingo  the  habits  of  his  body,  before  any  success  in  his  refor- 
mation can  be  expected ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  contidently  relied  on,  even 
when  all  these  measures  have  been  applied.  Repentance,  promises  of 
amendment,  and  other  merely  meutal  impressions,  have  as  little  abid- 
ing influence  on  such  men,  as  tho  waves  raised  by  the  wind  have  on 
tho  surface  of  a  lake;  they  may  be  strong  while  they  last,  but  their 
endurance  is  brief,  and  their  effects  truly  transitory. 

'*  If  this  principle  be  fouuded  in  nature,  we  consider  iit  of  paramount 
importance  to  be  known  as  a  law  instituted  by  tho  Creator,  that  men 
may  be  aware  not  only  of  the  treatment  which  their  vices  demand  from 
their  guardians,  but  of  the  iufluence  on  their  offspring  of  their  own 
irregular  habits. 

"  2.  A  second  cause  of  intemperance  may  be  extreme  deficiency  of 
food,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  accompanied  by  hard  labour.  The 
effect  of  bodily  labour,  carried  beyond  the  physical  strength  of  tho  in- 
dividual, is  to  exhaust  the  nervous  system  of  its  energy  and  vivacity. 
When  toil  ceases,  there  is  a  painful  feeling  of  want  and  depression, 
attended  with  a  craving  for  stiniulu.s,  which  is  nearly  iutolerablo. 
Looking  to  the  cause  of  tho  evil  for  our  direction  in  applying  a  remedy 
to  it,  we  would  proscribe  wholesome  food  in  sutlicient  quaulity,  clean- 
liness, fresh  air,  and  labour  proportioned  to  tho  strength.  Tho  ap- 
plicatioQ  of  these  sanative  means,  however,  requires  time,  money,  and 
a  condition  of  mind  in  which  the  whole  conduct  is  subjected  to  moral 
restraint.  The  individuals  subject  to  this  form  of  temptation,  how 
ever,  are  in  general  sunk  deep  in  helpless  poverty,  and,  at  the  end  of 
each  day's  labour,  aro  scarcely  able  to  provide  means  for  purchasing 
the  plainest  food,  in  the  most  moderate  quantity.    Beset  by  the  feeling 
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of  depression,  and  that  hoart-giiawing  craving  fur  stimulus  and  re- 
action wliicli  we  liave  described,  they  fly,  as  if  impellod  by  au  irresist- 
ible infatuation,  to  the  gin-shop,  and  enjoy  a  monK'iit'a  felicity,  which 
we  verily  hidievo  to  bo  to  them  inexpressibly  dolicioug,  although 
inost  transitory,  and  s>oon  to  be  followed  bysuflVu-infj  still  more  severe 
than  that  whti-h  it  fttr  the  moment  reliovos.  If  this  bo  a  correct  de- 
scription of  the  cause  of  inteniperanco  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
operative  classes,  it  points  out  tlie  means  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  lis 
removal.  The  physical  condition  of  tho  sutfercrs  must  be  improved 
as  the  first  step  ;  and  one  means  of  doing  so  would  be  to  teach  thorn 
the  real  cause  of  the  passion  which  impcds  them  to  drink,  and  to  aid 
them  in  overcoming  it.  Thoy  should  bo  assisted  and  encouraged  to 
obtain  more  nutritive  and  abundant  food,  and  to  cleanse  their  persons, 
apparel,  and  habitations  ;  and  some  jjrateful  mental  stimulus  should 
be  administered  at  the  hours  when  the  periodical  indutgenco  is  gene- 
rally resorted  to.  While  the  physical  causes  are  left  untouched,  ser- 
mons, and  essays,  and  lectures  against  intemperance,  will  produce  only 
a  temporary  and  limited  etlcct.  They  will  operate  only  on  those  in- 
dividuals whose  moral  and  iutelloctual  powers  yet  retain  so  much 
strength  as  to  be  capable  of  maintaining;  au  ardent  struggle  against 
the  craving  impulses  of  their  physical  nature ;  a  portion  small  in 
number  in  such  circumstances  of  destitution. 

"3.  A  thinl  cause  of  intomporauce  may  be  a  flow  of  exuberant  spi- 
rit*, arising  from  strong  health  and  worldly  prosperity,  in  persons  of 
little  education,  knowledge,  and  mental  cultivation.  Our  intemperate 
ancestors,  of  tho  higher  and  middle  chisses,  were  men  of  this  descrip- 
tion. They  felt  within  themselves  a  great  capacity  of  enjoyment; 
hut,  having  few  ideas,  and  no  intelkctual  pursuits,  they  were  grie- 
vously at  a  loss  to  discover  in  what  direction  they  couM  obtain  sub- 
stantial pleasure.  The  bottle  presented  itself  to  their  imaginations 
as  the  readiest  and  most  obvious  fountain  of  joy.  They  drank  deep, 
and  expanded  their  souls  iti  rude  and  boisterous  moiTimeat.  We  re- 
collect of  striking  examples  of  this  species  of  iutemjterance  being  ex- 
hibited by  the  farmers  of  tho  fertile  districts  of  Scotland,  about  the 
years  1800-1-2-3,  and  upwjinls,  Thoy  had  entered  life  expecting  to 
maintain  a  hard  struggle  with  fortune,  and  to  obtain  oidy  daily  biead 
in  an  humble  way,  without  the  least  prospect  of  becoming  rich.  By 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  tho  restriction  of  c.ish  payments  by  tho 
Bank  of  P'ngland,  prices  of  agricultural  produce  rose  to  an  unprece- 
dented height,  and  wealth  poured  into  their  colTors  in  copious  streams, 
absolutely  without  an  oll'ort.  Thci-cs  is  no  rivalry  in  trade  among  far- 
mers, for  the  prices  of  their  commodities  are  atfccted  by  causes  so  ex- 
tensive, that  individuals  appear  to  have  no  influence  over  them.  They 
are,  therefore,  cither  all  in  prosperity,  or  all  in  adversity,  at  the  same 
time,  and  cordially  sympathize  with  each  other  in  every  turn  of  for- 
tune's wheel.  At  the  time  above  mentioned,  the  whole  tenantry  of 
large  tracts  of  country,  whose  minds  were  so  moderately  cultivated, 
that  they  only  knew  how  to  read,  and  scarcely  to  write,  found  them- 
Belves  becoming  gentlemen  all  at  once  ;  and  they  gave  indulgence  to 
their  mirth  in  frequent  and  loug-protracted  festivities.  We  know  of 
a  '  house-heating'  among  them  which  was  supported  for  two  nights 
and  a  day,  tho  guests  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  by  turns,  the 
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shutters  being  closed,  the  caudles  burning,  and  the  feast  going  for- 
ward  all  the  time  without  iutenniasion.  Drunketiness  iu  thcae  claaies 
has  almost  entirely  ceased ;  and  why  ?  Because  the  men  have  become 
more  intelligent,  and  the  women  more  refined,  iu  consequence  of  a  far 
higher  education,  procured  by  the  very  wealth  which  at  first,  wheu 
ill  applied,  deteriorated  their  habits. 

"  Looking  to  this  class  of  causes  of  intemperance,  therefore,  wo 
would  recommend  for  its  removal  the  institution  of  seminaries  for 
instructing  in  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge  every  class  of  the 
community. 

"  We  have  entered  into  these  details  to  shew,  that,  though  intem^ 
perance  is  a  single  vice,  it  may  have  a  variety  of  causes;  and  tliat 
measures  calculated  to  remove  it  ought  to  bear  distinct  reforouce  to 
each  of  its  causes,  and  differ  according  as  the  cause  diil'ers  ;  and  also 
that  it  is  indispensable  to  kocp  in  view  the  influence  of  the  organism 
on  the  mind,  as  otherwise  many  of  our  efforts  will  prove  abortive. 

"  It  appears  to  us,  that  an  extiollent  foundation  for  improving  tho 
moral  and  physical  comlitlon  of  the  people,  would  be  laid  by  iuetruct^ 
ing  them  in  the  constitution  of  their  own  minds  and  bodies,  and  shew- 
ing thorn  how  tho  organs  and  faculties  which  they  possess  are  all  ca- 
pable of  becoming  fountains  of  enjoyment  if  rightly  employed,  and  of 
intense  misery  if  abused.  If  Ihe  Creator  has  bestowed  a  rational  na- 
ture on  man,  Me  must  have  intended  him  to  improve  his  condition  by 
studies  such  as  these;  and  wo  shall  never  cease  to  appeal  to  tlie  con- 
Bcience  and  understanding  of  tho  teachers  of  mankind,  until  they  shall 
condescend  to  do  justice  at  once  to  the  Aiitlior  of  the  universe  and  to 
their  fellow  men,  by  giving  due  attention  to  the  order  of  creation.  If 
any  of  them  shall  read  these  pages,  we  ask  him  !>t)w  he  can  answer  to 
hia  own  mind  for  neglecting  truths  at  once  so  obvious  and  so  practi- 
cally useful."* 

Since  these  observations  were  published  (about  twenty  yoare  ago)^ 
the  current  of  public  opinion  h;is  been  running  more  and  more  in  theS 
channels  there  indicated. 

Writei-s  on  insanity  now  universally  recognise  the  morbid  craving;, 
for  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  form  of  madness,  to  which  tho  name  uf 
dipsomania  has  been  given  ;  and  the  establishment  of  proper  asyluuiaT' 
for  tho  reception  and  treatment  of  this  class  of  patients  has  been  pro- 
posed. Whether  any  such  has  yet  been  actually  set  on  foot  I  am  not 
Awaro ;  but  the  system  could  hardly  work  well  unless  a  law  were 
«na<!ted,  empowering  the  seclusion  of  dipsomaniacs  by  relations  or  de- 
pondiMit«  whom  they  wore  dragging  to  ruin  with  themselves. 

With  respect  to  the  second  cause,  some  cheering  progress  has  been 
ma4e  towards  improvement,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  By 
the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  tho  adoption  of  the  froe-trado  po- 
licy, the  labouring  classes  of  Great  Britain  have  been  enabled  to  ob- 
tain more  abundaiit  and  more  nutritious  food  than  formerly  ;  improved 
dwelling-houses,  and  the  use  of  public  baths  and  wash-houses,  have 
enabled  many,  as  they  will  yet  enalde  more,  to  preserve  their  health, 
strength,  and  cheerfulness,  by  breathing  fresh  air  and  keeping  them- 
selves clean  and  comfortable;  while,  if  the  amount  of  labour  under- 
gone is  still  so  excessive  as  too  frequently  to  produce  that  feeling  of 
*  Phrenological  Joarnal,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  60d-609. 


exlmustion  and  mental  depression  which  tempts  the  weary  wretch  to 
fly  lor  rolief  to  the  Uottle,  Bfill  it  ia  likely  that  the  disposition  to 
shortfti  tlio  houi-s  of  Iribour  will  spread  and  incroase,  and  that  more- 
orer  thor«  will  hy-aud-by  ho  placed  within  rea<'h  of  the  workman 
when  his  daily  task  is  finished,  a  suliiciency  of  those  means  of  l>odily 
and  uionta!  rofreslinicnt  ivhich  leavo  no  gtiiig  behind,  and  of  which 
hu  will  be  more  and  more  able  and  ready  to  avail  himself,  the  better 
ho  shall  bo  trained  and  edut-ateil  in  his  childhood. 

The  knowledge  of  human  natnro  is  not  yet  so  generally  taught  as 
it  might  veiy  usid'ully  he  to  the  young.  In  only  a  few  schools  ia  in- 
struelion  given  concerning  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human 
body,  its  influi'nct?  on  the  mental  powers,  and  how  both  tnind  and  body 
are  aflfected,  ami  our  happiness  increased  or  diminished,  by  air,  light, 
cleanliness,  dilforent  kinds  of  food,  and  habits  of  life.  A  branch  of 
education  so  exceedingly  important  as  this,  is  however  rapidly  coming 
into  vogue,*  and  will  soon  take  a,^  high  a  place  in  our  schomea  of 
education  aa  already  it  hiis  done  in  MaRsachusctta.j- 

The  comparative  sobriety  of  the  Parisians*  arises,  no  doubt,  from 
a  variety  of  causes.  In  the  firat  place,  the  French  belong  chtelly  to 
the  Celtic  race,  wliich  by  nature  is  less  dispoeed  to  indulge  in  tho 
pleasures  of  eating  and  drinking  than  the  Teutonic  race,  Secondly, 
it  may  be  that  tlie  Frencdi  t>perativo3  do  not  in  general  work  so  long 
or  so  hard  as  oui-s,  and  thus  have  less  n«ed  of,  as  they  have  less  deairo 
for,  the  t*xhilaration  which  spirituous  liquors  are  tho  rcaily  moans  of 
producing.  Thirdly,  the  clinmto  being  warmer  and  more  constant 
than  ours,  they  probably  work  in  bottor- ventilated  workshops,  and 
more  frequently  in  tho  open  air,  than  our  artisans  do;  thus  keeping 
their  blood  in  a  better  sljito  for  currying  on  the  functions  of  Ihe  body, 
and  for  sustaiuiug  eheerfulnoss  by  a  more  healthy  atiniulua  to  the  braiu 

*  See  antt.  pp.  73,  272-275. 

t  The  Genortil  Laws  rulnting  to  Public  Instruction,  pnssed  by  the  Legislature 
of  Mossacbuflottfi  in  1850,  contain  a  chapter  (229),  entitleil  "  An  Act  re<]uiring 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools."'    It  is  as  follows:  — 

"  Sect.  1.  Physiology  and  MygieneHhall  hereafter  be  taught  in  all  the  Public 
Bchools  of  this  Commouwoalth,  in  all  casus  in  which  the  ^hool  C'omiulttce  shall 
deem  it  expedient. 

"  Sect.  2.  Al!  School  Teachers  shall  hereafter  be  examined  In  their  know- 
lei]||;e  of  the  Klemcntary  Principles  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  their  ability 
to  give  instructions  in  tho  same. 

"  Sect.  3.  This  Act  §hnll  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Octol)er 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one.      (Aitril  24,  1880.)" 

A  Declaration  of  the  great  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Physiology  and 
llygiona  to  oil  classes  of  the  community,  nod  a  strong  recomroendntion  that 
these  should  bo  taught  in  common  schools  as  an  eleraeut«ry  branch  of  educa- 
tion, has  been  ■nbscribed  and  publifthed  by  fifty  or  «ixty  physicians  and  sur- 
geons (including  the  most  eminent)  in  London^  and  they  add  their  testimony 
that  the  efficacy  of  their  prescriptions  and  professional  efforts  for  tho  welfare  of 
their  patients  is  greatly  impeded  by  the  general  deficiency  of  such  knowledge. 

J  .See  ante,  p.  216. — 1  say  "  tho  c.>TO/»a»q/i«(i  sobriety  ;"  for  even  in  I'aria 
there  ia  a  good  deal  of  drunkenness  among  t'Bo  working-classes,  as  may  be  seen 
from  n  work  entitled,  "  Dea  Clusses  I.>angerc<uses  do  la  Population  daus  lea 
Grandcs  Villes,  et  des  Moyensi  de  les  rendre  meilleurcs.  Par  IT.  A.  Frfigier,' 
Chef  lie  Kureau  a  la  Prefecture  dc  la  Seine  (lirnxelles,  1840),"  p.  429  et  nq. 
The  remedies  suggested  by  this  writer  appear  to  me  to  be  mperflcial  and  in- 
pmcttoable. 
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some  circu instances,  stimulus  is  leiilly  requircil,  is  shown  hy  the  paso 
with  which  tlie  system  hears  its  effects.  I  have  known  a  delicate  la^iy, 
during  recovery  from  fever,  take  to  the  extent  of  a  bottle  of  Madeira 
in  twenty-four  lionrs,  without  producinj;  the  least  undue  excitement 
of  either  the  mind  or  the  pulse,  hut  rather  the  contrary — it  Boothed 
the  mind  and  reiliiecd  the  pulse;  and  this  I  take  to  hr'  in  nil  cirattn- 
stancfin  the  tru"  ttat  of  fhn  proi>riet<i  vf  v.iinp  tcine.  or  npiritf.^'* 

It  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Collins  in  his  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  late 
Dr  Joseph  Clarke  of  Dublin,  that  in  his  early  years  the  Doctor  was 
a  tall  s[i;5htly-m;ide  man,  and,  from  takiiisr  too  little  nourishment, 
under  the  niistakeii  idea  that  abstinence  was  good  for  him,  hardly 
equal  to  the  fatigue  of  his  profession.  "  On  one  occasion  of  debility, 
he  sent  for  Dr  Harvey  (a  well-known  physician  in  Dublirj),  to  ndvise 
what  ho  should  do;  and  after  detailing  to  him  his  inability  for  so 
much  work,  &c.,  &c.,  Dr  Harvey  a-skod  iiim  abruptly  '  What  do  you 
eat  for  dinner  ?  and  what  do  you  take  after  itT  'Indeed,'  replied 
the  Doctor  (whose  appetite  was  but  inditferent),  '  I  soiuetinies  take  a 
little  mutton-broth,  with  a  little  boiled  mtittoii,  and  at  other  times 
chicken.  I  take  very  little  wine,  or  occasionally  a  little  drop  of  spirit 
in  water.'  T)r  Harvey  replied,  '  Phew — nonsense,  man  ;  take  your 
roast  mutton  and  roast  beef,  with  a  pint  of  good  port  wine  daily,  aud 
you  will  be  as  stout  a  man  as  any  in  the  kingdom.'  '  I  took  his  ad- 
vice,'said  the  Doctor ;  'I  speedily  improved,  and  enjoyed  excellent 
health  afterward?!."* — (Pp.  80,  81.)  This  case  seems  favourable  to 
the  opinion  of  those  who  advocate  the  moderate  use  of  exhilarating 
drinks  as  a  means  debignotl  by  Providence,  and  accordingly  employed 
in  all  ages  by  mankind,  for  promoting  clieerfuliiess  and  good  fellowship, 
and  increasing  the  strength  of  miml  and  body.  This  invigorat  ing  eflect 
they  seem  to  produce  not  merely  by  their  own  nutritive  and  stimulant 
jualitics,  but  also,  in  some  circumstances,  by  adding  to  the  power  of 
the  digestive  and  aisimilative  organs  to  convert  the  solid  food  into 
blood.f 

Lastly,  the  moans  of  recreation  are  far  more  accessible  to  the  French 
than  to  us,  whose  need  is  so  much  greater  ;  and  nntil  we  supply  this 
want  like  rational  beings,  drunkcnne-fs,  I  fear,  will  continnn  to  pre- 
vail, even  although  every  public-hou.se  in  the  kingdom  be  cl(«i:d,* 

•  On  Digestion  and  Dl-t,  9tli  ed..  p.  175. 

t  See  the  very  iaitructive  cane  of  the  prisoners  nt  Nimes,  ib.,  p.  1G4. 

X  With  respnnt  to  the  importance  of  recreation  and  intellectual  culture  an 
prerentives  of  vicious  indulgence,  see  Dr  CbanningV  Address  on  Tempemnce, 
in  his  Works,  p.  370  tt  it^j.  (Helfnat  ed.);  Mr  Frederic  Hill'*  treatise  on  Crime, 
its  Amount,  Causes,  and  lleniedies,  Chap.  IV. ;  Dr  Combe  on  Physiology  ap- 
plied to  Health,  4c.,  pp.  261-2,  287.  and  on  Digestion  and  Diet,  p.  176;  Nir 
John  Ilerschel'g  Address  to  the  Subscribers  to  the  Windsor  and  Kton  Library  ; 
Mr  J.  M.  Capes'  pret»cc  to  his  work  entitled  "  A  Sunday  in  London  ;"  Mr 
Helps*  Companions  of  my  Solitude,  pp.  27,  220;  Mr  Marjoribnnka'  "  Mistaken 
Views  regarding  the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath ;"  the  New  Monthly  Magazine, 
vol.  sxxviii..  p.  210;  and  Note  L  in  the  present  volume. 

Mental  anxiety  being  a  copious  source  of  intemperance,  gloomy  view*  of  the 
character  of  God  and  the  destiny  of  man  {nntt,  pp.  71,  230-238),  have  a  direct 
and  powerful  tendency  to  foster  this  destructive  vice,  and  even  to  excite  insanity 
in  persons  of  a  feeble  and  impressible  nervous  systcn.     1  am  tfild  that  the  nuni- 
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SublaM  canxd,  tollUur  nffectHS  ;  tliis  is  tbo  priuciple  which  must  guiJo 
US,  if  our  eObrta  for  sobriety  are  to  succeed.     As  long  a«  a  craving  for 

ber  of  pntienta  sent  io  tho  Lunatic  AbvIutti  of  a  great  puritaniral  citj  in  tbe 
west  of  Scotlnnil  has  beon  found  to  be  usually  greater  irniucdiately  after  tht> 
services  att^ndin^  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Hupper  than  at  other  times  ;  and 
it  Appears  from  n  paper  on  the  Statistics  of  Mental  L>i«eii»eB  in  l)enninrk.  by  l>r 
.T.  R.  Kiibertz  of  Copenhagen,  lately  read  to  tlie  Statistical  Society  of  Loudon^ 
that  in  Denmark  "  insanity  is  far  more  prevalent  aniting  Calvinists,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number,  than  any  olhor  pcTsuasion," — {^Proeetdinyr  oj  ikt  Swiitlft^l 
Soriftff,  Feb.  21,  1853,  in  the  AthttKrum.)  \iv  Combe,  in  bis  wori?  on  Meuttil 
Derungvnieut,  after  relating  several  cases  of  religious  insanity,  ]iroceFds  to  tmj 
— "  Much  alarm  has  unnecessarily  been  i-xpressed  by  seriously  disposed  pemona 
at  the  assertion  that  madness  can  ever  be  caused  by  indulgence  of  deTottoiiHl 
or  religious  fcL'lin^s,  to  whatever  excess  these  may  bo  carried  ;  and  no  little 
obloquy  has  been  thrown  ujkid  those  observers  whose  experience  has  conipellecl 
them  to  state  the  fact.  Kven  in  France,  where  religion  is  certainly  not  cnlti- 
vatcd  with  extreme  ardour,  public  opinion  on  this  subject  was  fo  strong  some 
years  ago,  that  I'inel,  then  the  head  physician  of  the  largest  Asylum  in  Kurope, 
ftnd  the  best  acqu&inteil  with  the  factx  and  hiiitory  of  insanity,  was  so  much 
afraid  to  brave  its  censures,  that  whilo^  on  the  one  hand,  he  expressed  bis  con* 
viction  that  '  nothing  is  more  common  in  hukpltals  than  cases  of  raadneM  pro- 
duced by  too  exalted  devotion,  by  scruples  carried  to  a  destructive  excesa,  or  bj 
religious  terrors;'  ho  yet,  on  the  other  band,  felt  constrained  liy  public  opinion 
to  '  KnpyTctt  hit  daily  n«l*t,  cnntainin(t  •»  ma$i  of  di-.toih  of  t hit  kind''  which  hncl 
come  under  his  observation,  and  to  take  his  examples  'elsewhere  than  in  hia 
own  country,'  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  works  of  English  authors!  Sureljr 
religion  rests  on  too  Arm  a  foundatlun  to  require  such  a  sacrifice  of  truth  sod 
candour  to  supposed  expediency  and  to  bigotry^  And  if,  in  any  circumstitncee, 
the  exercise  of  our  devotional  feelings  even  tttmi  to  bring  on  the  loss  of  mason, 
it  is  surely  not  only  allo^vabie,  but  &  potitive  duty,  for  tbe  proressional  writer 
under  whose  cognisance  these  thiugN  occur,  to  investigate  accurately,  and  state 
fearlessly,  the  conditions  under  which  he  has  seen  thrm  happen,  that  others 
may  be  preserved  in  time  from  a  similar  aflliction.  ...  It',  then,  it  be  trcb 
that  excessive  activity  and  excluaive  indulgence  of  the  devotional  feelings  may 
induce  cerebral  disease  and  madness,  particularly  in  susceptible  subject*. — in- 
stead of  attempting  to  conceal  the  fact  from  a  false  fear  of  bringing  religion  Into 
danger,  we  ought  by  every  means  to  make  it  generally  known,  that  tbe  evil 
may  1)e  avoided  by  those  who  might  otherwise  inadvertently  fall  into  it.  When 
fairly  examined,  indeed,  the  danger  is  seen  to  arise  solely  from  an  abvu  of  rt?li- 
gion,  and  tbe  best  aafegnard  i>  found  to  consist  in  a  right  understanding  of  it« 
principles,  and  submission  to  its  preceptf.  For  if  the  best  Christian  be  he  who 
in  meekness,  humility,  and  sincerity,  places  hijt  trust  in  liod,  and  seeks  to  fulfil 
uU  his  commandments  ;  then  he  who  cxliausts  his  soul  in  devotion  and  in  prayer, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  finds  no  Ictf^ure  or  no  inclination  for  attending  to  the 
active  dutiee  of  his  station,  and  who,  so  far  from  arriving  at  happiness  or  peace 
of  mind  here,  becomes  every  day  the  further  estranged  from  them,  and  finds 
himself  at  lost  involved  in  discaae  and  detipa'tr,  cannot  be  held  as  a  follower  of 
Christ,  but  must  rather  be  regarded  as  the  follower  of  a  phantom  assuming  the 
aspect  of  religion.  When  insanity,  then,  attacks  the  latter,  it  is  obviously  not 
religion  that  is  its  cause;  it  is  only  the  abuse  of  certain  feelings,  the  regulated 
activity  of  which  Is  essential  to  the  right  exercise  of  religion  ;  and  against  which 
abuse,  a  seMBo  of  true  religion  would,  in  fact,  have  been  the  most  powerful  pro- 
tection. And  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  knowing  this  is,  that  when- 
ever we  shall  meet  with  such  a  blind  or  misdirected  excess  of  our  best  feelings 
in  a  coustitutionally  nervous  or  hereditarily  predisjioic-d  subject,  Instead  of  en- 
couraging its  fxubcranco,  as  at  present  we  ofteu  do,  by  yielding  it  our  respect 
and  admiration,  and  even  attempting  to  iniitate  its  intensity,  we  shall  use  every 
effort  to  temper  the  excess,  to  inculcate  sounder  views,  and  to  point  out  the  in- 
separable connexion  which  tbe  Creator  has  established,  between  the  true  diotatet 
of  religion  and  the  practical  duties  of  life  which  it  ia  part  of  his  purpose  In 


ardent  spin ts  exists,  ardent  spirits  will  be  niaiiufaotured  and  consumed. 
Let  as  then  avail  ourselves  of  all  tlic  means  which  scieuL^o  puts  within 

Bending  u.^  here  that  we  should  fulfil, — a  connexion,  it  may  not  be  lupprfluoua 
to  add,  which  it  is  iinpoxsihlo  to  jiourtrny  or  enforc<«  more  «tronjy;ly  tlmn  isdono 
in  the  lives  both  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  of  his  dii*ri]>l<'s.  Nowhere 
in  it  Diorp  clearly  shewn  that  true  religion  is  intended,  in  thtis  life,  to  be  tbe 
guide  of  condact,  and  that  it  ii  not  sent  to  supersede  the  active  discharge  of  oar 
social  duties,  or  to  encourage  us  to  pour  out  our  rainda  in  mere  emanations  of 
feeling,  without,  at  the  same  time,  giving  positive  evidence,  in  the  amelioration 
of  our  live*,  that  we  have  been  really  benefited  by  the  contemplations  in  which 
we  have  been  indulging, 

"  When,  again,  (ho  mind  is  perplexed  by  conflicting  doctrines,  the  brain  fre- 
quently becomes  disordered,  so  far  ns  to  produce  insanity;  and  thi«  is  easily  in- 
telligible. The  intercuts  of  religion  exceed  all  others  in  weight  and  magnitude  ; 
ftnd  it  is  therefore  quite  natural  that  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
their  importance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  distracted  by  opposing  tenets,  and 
without  a  director  in  whom  it  can  confide,  should,  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the 
truth,  and  to  reconcile  nil  lontrndictions,  become  excited  to  nn  intense  degree, 
giving  rise  to  a  corresponding  oveniction  in  its  corjioreal  organ,  which  shall 
ultimately  precipitate  the  latt«r  into  disease.  The  merchant  or  speculator  will 
often  pass  sleepless  nights  and  restless  days,  loioking  forward  to  impending  loss; 
and  we  consider  it  nothing  unusual  to  lenrn  that  a  nmn  uf  keen  passion  bus,  in 
such  circumstances,  become  deranged  from  excess  of  cerebral  excitement.  But 
to  any  one  who  duly  appreciates  religious  truth,  the  merchant's  loi«  or  the  spe- 
culator's disappointment  will  seem  as  nothing  compared  to  itji  value.  If,  then, 
the  le.sser  cauKe  may  m>  readily  induce  cerebral  disease,  is  it  not  still  more  likely 
that  the  greater  and  more  important  may  also  orereet  health  in  »  susceptible 
subject  t 

"  Dr  Burrows  has  some  excellent  observations  on  this  subject,  when  advocat- 
ing the  same  views.  '  I  d«j  not  recollect,'  he  says,  'an  instance  of  in<»Bnity 
implying  n  religious  source  in  nny  person  stedfast  to  his  ancient  opiniom*. 
Wherever  it  was  suspected  to  emanate  from  such  a  cause,  it  waa  clearly  to  be 
traced  to  circnmstances  which  had  diverted  the  lunatic  from  the  authority  of 
primary  principles,  to  the  adoption  of  new  tenets,  which  he  had  not  compre> 
bended,  and  therefore  had  mittopplied.  Thf  Mani'jctil  action  appeartd  alway* 
to  vriifinou  durinij  the  ronjlirt  in  dfcidinrt  belwttn  ofiyoiitf.  doctrine*,  and  iht  ci- 
acrrbalion  arrived  br/ore  conviction  tvat  determined.^  (P.  39.)  1  concur  esseif 
tinlly  in  these  remarks,  and  think  that  they  deserve  much  attention ;  but  thern 
is  It  perioil  of  life  at  which  a  lesi<  degree  of  doubt  than  Ih  implied  in  Dr  Uur> 
rows'  observation  frequently  gives  rise,  not  indeed  to  regular  mania,  or  melan> 
choltu,  but  to  a  state  resembUug  one  or  other  in  every  respect,  except  that  It  is 
more  obviously  connected  with  constitutional  disorder,  is  more  tractable,  and 
leas  liable  to  recur.  I  allude  chiefly  to  females,  particularly  to  those  of  a  ner- 
vous, delicate  fcniperameiit,  nWiit,  and  soon  after,  the  age  of  puberty.  I  havo 
seen  some  instances  of  religious  despondency,  approaching  to  despnir,  in  such 
persons,  characterised  by  great  activity  of  the  devotional  feelings,  and  rauaed, 
nut  by  doubts  of  the  truth,  but  by  fears  for  their  eternal  welfare.  At  that  time 
of  life,  reason  begins  to  come  more  vigorously  into  play,  but  the  mind  in  as  yet 
in  iMMSeesion  of  no  fixed  principles  of  judgment  or  of  action  ;  every  situation  it 
new,  and  the  strongest  feeling  is  apt  to  assume  a  predominance  of  which  reason 
disapproves,  and  hence  internal  dissatisfaction  and  melancholy  ;  with  this  dis- 
posiiion,  a  strong  expression  accidently  dropped,  hursh  denunciations  expressed 
with  vehemence  and  wornich,  and  eliKiuent  appeols  to  particular  feelings,  espe> 
ciuUy  if  reiterated,  will  often  sink  deep  into  tlie.  mind,  gain  strength  by  being 
brooded  over  in  solitude,  produce  a  change  of  habits  and  of  temper,  and  at  last 
plunge  the  patient  into  melancholy.  Cases  of  this  kind  are,  1  believe,  more 
common  than  is  generally  supposed,  for.  as  enough  of  self-control  still  remains 
lo  fit  the  patient  for  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  and  the  measures  re- 
torted to  for  the  amendment  of  the  general  health  almost  always  restore  the 
mental  rigour,  they  are  comparatively  little  noticed  out  of  the  families  in  which 
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our  reach,  for  diminishiinj  timdetire  of  an  excess  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
To  act  otherwise  is  to  put  a  plaster  on  the  sore,  instoad  of  trying  to 
remove  the  deep-seated  causes  of  which  it  is  a  symptotn. 


Note  L.  page  10. 
RecTMlion  a  SahlntthMhty. 

Tho-  necessity  of  seasons  of  rest  to  man  has  been  considoreJ  in  the 
previous  pages;*  and  soincthina;  was  saiil  of  tho  refreshing  and  iin- 
pvoving  occupations  which  might  at  such  intervals  be  usprully  engaged 
in,  as  restoratives  of  bodily  strength  ou  the  one  hand,  and  antidote 
to  excessive  or  monutonous  int«llectual  exertion  on  the  other.f  At 
the  close  of  Note  E,  I  ventured  to  express  the  opinion,  that  not 
merely  the  refreshment  of  r^poi^e.  (which  was  tho  only  thing  expiTSsly 
provided  to  the  Jews  hy  the  Fourth  Commandment),  but  the  addi- 
tional refreshment  which  rural  excursions,  manly  exorcises,  the  line 
arts,  and  all  other  moans  of  innocent  recreation,  ought  to  he  sought 
upon  our  weekly  day  of  leisure,  by  Ihoso  who  during  the  six  preceding 
days  have  been  "  labouring  and  doing  all  tlatir  work." 

As  before  observed,  the  sok  purpose  of  tho  Fourth  Commandment 
was  the  refreshment  of  hibouring  mm  and  animals  among  tho  Jews 
and  their  proselytes.*  Cessation  from  work  being  in  all  cases  iodis- 
pensable  for  the  end  in  view,  while  the  other  means  of  refreshment 
could  not  bo  tiivariablo,  this  cessation  alone  wa-S  prcscril)ed  ;  and  the 
purpose  of  the  insLilutiun  havini:  been  clearly  made  known  hy  the 
lawgiver,  he  left  each  Israt.-Hte  to  iletermine  for  himself  liow  the  day 
might  be  most  suitably  employed  for  the  invigoration  of  the  exhausted 
frame. 

Considered  etymologi  eally,  the  word  becrgattoit  includes  rest  within 
its  signification,  as  well  as  those  nHii'e  cmplot/tncuff  which  reanimate 
the  body  or  mind.     As  Fuller  oliserves  iu  speaking  of  the  niiud, 

they  occur." — (Obtertratiom  on  Mental  Dtranpemfnt,  by  Andrew  Corobe,  M.D., 
pp.  188-9,  190-4.) 

I  have  the  niorc  readily  extracted  these  remarks  on  a  very  Important  sobjeet, 
clonely  akin  to  the  one  treated  of  in  the  text,  becauce  Dr  t'ombc's  volumi«  from 
which  they  are  taken  has  for  many  years  l>een  out  of  print,  Bee  farther,  on 
Relipous  Insatiitj,  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,  vol.  i.,  p.  24.5-6. 

Southey,  in  No.  xiii.  of  i'lspriella's  Li-tters,  observes  that,  without  doubt.,  ttiA 
May-day  sports  of  the  Eugli>h  were  once  connected  with  religion  ;  and  adds — 
"  It  is  tho  peculiar  character  of  the  true  religion  to  sanctify  what  is  innocent, 
and  make  even  mcrriracnt  meritorious :  and  it  is  as  peculiarly  the  character  of 
Calvini.Hm  to  divest  piety  of  all  cheerfulness,  and  cheerfulness  of  all  piety,  as  if 
they  could  not  co-exist ;  ond  to  introduce  a  graceless  and  joyless  system  of  man- 
ners suitable  to  a  faith  which  makes  the  heresy  of  Manes  appear  reasonable!. 
lU  admitted  that  the  Kvil  Principle  was  weaker  than  the  Good  one,  but  in  the 
mythology  of  Calvin  there  is  no  good  one  to  be  found.'*  Sec  what  the  same 
writer  snys  of  tbn  Hook  of  Sports,  awl*',  p.  .121. 

"  A  merry  heart,"  says  Solomon,  "  doth  good  like  a  medicine;  butabroV 
spirit  drictb  the  bones,'"— (flrov.  xvji.  22.) 

*  See  pp.  225-G,  229  242;  and  the  whole  of  Note  E,  pp.  267-S79. 

t  Ibid.,  and  pp.  369,  371-2.  J   Ant*,  pp.  226,  187-«. 
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**  Recreation  ia  a  second  creation,  \rhen  wearinetia  hath  almost  aauthi- 
lated  olio's  spirits.  It  is  the  (ireathing  of  tho  soul,  which  otherwise 
would  be  stifled  with  ('ontiuu.il  business."*  "  8!t'ei»  itself,"  ho  accord- 
ingly aflds, '' is  a  recrcatiuii ;"  and  even  to  sit  ur  li«  down  may  in 
Btrictaess  he  similarly  described.  But  the  word  is  now  universally 
used  to  signify  refreshing  nclive  employment  alone. 

Althougli  tho  stricter  Puritans  speak  of  all  recreations  as  "  vain 
and  idle/'f  this  propostfrous  way  of  viewing  them  is  by  no  means 
universal  among  tlios4)  of  the  Evangolit-al  school.  Thus  Mr  Wilber- 
forco,  who  was  a  man  of  sense,  scholarship,  and  refinement,  as  well  as 
of  piety,  says,  "There  can  bo  no  dispute  concerning  the  true  end  of 
recreations.  They  are  intenileiV'  (by  the  Deity,  of  course)  "  to  refresh 
our  exhausted  bodily  or  mental  powers,  and  to  restore  us  with  renewed 
vigour  to  tbe  more  serious  occupations  of  life."*  They  include,  it  is 
plain,  a  great  deal  more  than  what  are  usually  understood  by  "  amuse- 
ments." Every  agreeable  and  exciting  occupation,  reasonably  in- 
dulged in  during  intervals  of  toil,  is  recreation;  tlie  aim  of  which  is 
said  by  another  eminent  writer  to  be,  "  to  divert  the  mind  or  body 
from  labours,  by  attending  to  something  that  pleases  and  gives  no 
troublc."'§  **  It  is  in  rerreations,'*  says  he,  "as  in  meat  and  drink, 
— which  are  then  good,  when  they  aro  necessary  and  useful  to  the 
purposes  of  our  nature  and  employment.  l^leep  is  necessary,  and  so 
loifg  it  is  good ;  Imt  a  man  must  3iot  therefore  spend  the  best  of  his 
time  in  sleep,  but  that  time  that  is  allowed  to  it,  and  without  which 
ho  cannot  well  do  bis  business.  The  limiU  of  these  things  aro  not  so 
strait  as  necessity,  uor  yet  so  large  as  humour  or  desire;  but  as  a 
man  may  drink  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  he  may  yet  drink  more  to 
refresh  his  sorrow,  antl  to  alleviate  his  spirits,  and  to  ease  his  grief, 
provided  that  he  turn  not  his  liberty  into  a  snare,— so  he  may  in  his 
rTeereation  and  his  sports. 

I'itn  runi|t«!i  arcuni,  «Ftnper  si  tensutn  babuerls; 

At  li  Inxaris,  cum  volca,  eric  utilis. 

8ic  Iiuua  iiniino  (IfbunC  alii^uundo  dari, 

Ad  cogitandum  melior  ut  redeat  tibi. — Phadrui,  liii. 

[Soon  it  th'  clofttic  vigour  «p«nt 
Of  itoutctt  bow  ttiat's  ne'er  unbent; 
But,  looMn'd  oft,  it«  atrvngth  rcmitiDi, 
Nor  dtimpiioiuts  the  ftrclier's  pnins. 
Ev'n  BO  thy  soul,  with  toil  opprest, 
At  tiince  indulge  with  pls^rul  reit : 
80  chnll  a  livelier  wit  be  thine. 
And  cherrfulncsn  thy  labour  join.] 

Within  this  bound  he  must  keep,  that  be  lose  none  of  his  business  for 
his  .^port ; — that  ho  make  his  other  time  more  useful ; — that  this  be 
the  less  principal ;  —  that  it  be  taken  as  physic,  or  as  wine  at  most ; — 
and  the  minutes  and  little  points  of  this  measure  are  no  otherwise  to 
be  weighed  ami  considered,  but  that  we  take  those  proportions  which 


*  The  Holy  SUte,  U.  III.,  ch.  xiii. 

t  See  r>r  Muir's  gp«»cb,  quoted  antf,  p.  216. 

I   Praciioul  View  of  Christianity,  ch.  vii. 

%  Tftylor's  Ductor  nDbitontium,  B.  TV'.,  eta.  i. 
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uui-selves  think  we  need  to  so  good  purposes,  or  wltioh  wo  %n  •dviaed 
to  by  a  wise  guide."* 

"  From  due  relVeshment  life,  hcnllli,  rcnsoo,  joy  ; 
From  wild  excess  pain,  gi-ii-f,  (limrnclion,  dentb  ; 
Heaven '«  justice  thU  proclaim!,  and  that  ber  love.''t 

"  If  Ihy  life  be  sedentary,"  says  Fuller,  "exerciso  thy  body ; J  if 
stirring  and  active,  recreate  thy  niiml.  But  take  lieod  of  cozening 
thy  niiijtl,  in  setliu^;  it  to  do  a  double  task,  under  prutence  of  giving 
it  "a  play-day,  as  in  the  labyrinth  of  chess,  and  other  tedious  aud  stu- 
dious i^ames."  llecreations  distasteful  to  some  dii^positions,  ho  adds, 
"  relish  best  to  others;"  aud  "  as  soon  may  the  same  meat  please  all 
palates,  as  the  same  sport  suit  with  all  dispositions," 

If,  however,  ou<i  set  of  niuseles  be  almost  exclusively  emploj'od  in  a 
man's  ordinary  calling,  the  exercise  of  those  which  are  loft  compara- 
tively idle  is  a' beneficial  kind  of  recreation  :  thus,  walking  and  leaping 
are  refreshments  to  the  tailor  or  the  shoemaker — as  sitting  is  to  the 

•  Taylor's  Ductor  DuluJimtium,  II.  iv.,  ch.  i.,  §  32.  ] 

t  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  B.  viii.,  v.  G6G-9. 

J  •'  The  great  men  among  the  ttncients,'"  soys  Locko,  "  understood  how  to 
reconcile  ratinual  liitwur  with  the  affoirs  of  state ;  and  thought  it  no  Icesening 
to  their  dignity  to  make  the  one  the  recreation  to  the  other.'* 

In  1829  a  "  )lanu»l  Labour  Academy"  was  eRtabliished  at  Germantown,  near 
I'hilbdelithla,  with  the  excellent  object  of  combining  intellectual  cultivation 
with  uiicful  bodily  labour,  so  oa  to  secure  good  health  as  aji  indispentablc  butis 
for  extensive  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  An  account  of  it  is  given 
in  Woodbridge'a  American  AnnalHof  Kducation,  No.  I.,  quoted  by  Dr  Combe  in 
an  article  on  the  princi])leA  of  education,  in  the  I'hrcaological  Journal,  vol.  v  ji,, 
p.  174.  Whether  it  still  exists  and  flnurishesi,  1  do  not  know  ;  but  its  success 
in  1830  was  encouraging.  ''The  ucunl  branches  of  study  in  classical  schools," 
•ays  a  Report  quoted  in  the  Annals,  "  are  pursued,  with  the  addition  of  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  The  hours  of  recreation  ore  not  hours  of  waste,  and  idle- 
ness, and  immorality.  They  ore  employed  in  usL-ful  bodily  labour ;  such  as 
»ill  exercise  their  tkill,  make  tliem  dexteruuti,  establish  their  health  and 
§trcngih,  enable  each  to  defray  bis  own  espcnseH,  and  -fit  him  for  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  ;  particularly  so,  if  they  be  destined  fur  our  new  »ettlement«  aa' 
('hristinn  missionaries.  ,  .  .  Thus  far  they  have  been  employed  in  carpen- 
ter work,  gardening,  farming,"  He;  and  with  the  best  results.  From  this 
union  of  systematic  bodily  labour  for  three  or  fuur  hours  every  day  with  the 
usual  academic  studies,  many  comfortx  have  arisen.  The  pupils  not  only  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  their  own  education,  and  turn  out  better  fitted  for  the 
business  of  life,  but  "  their  blood  flows  rich,  and  warm,  and  equable  ;  and  the 
eajit  wind."!  cannot  penetrate  them.  Their  thirst  demands  water,  their  hunger 
plain  food,  their  limbs  rejoice  in  muscular  efforts,  and  their  minds  in  truth. 
Sleep  rests  them,  ond  their  waking  eyes  behold  the  light  of  another  cheerful, 
useful  day,"  Kc.  The  religious  enthusiost  and  the  ardent  student  regard  the 
time  employed  in  such  labour  as  misspent.  IJnt.  as  is  very  justly  ob>*€rved  in 
the  Report,  the  great  characters  of  the  sacred  writings  followed  useful  occupa- 
tions, and  were  not  like  ilie  pale  and  feeble  devotees  of  the  present  day.  •'  The 
dcmureuess,  sickliness,  gloom,  ond  eccentricilie.^  of  modern  Christianity  did  not 
belong  to  thorn.  These  ore  the  cfl'ects  of  a  diaeafed  body  on  the  mind.  The 
sfliools  of  the  prophets  contained  men  of  muscular  exertion.  We  find  them 
felling  trees,  preparing  beams,  currying  them  to  u  distance,  and  erecting  their 
own  college  edifices.  The  disciples  were  occupied,  after  tl>e  resurrection  of 
their  Master,  iii  corporal  labour.  Paul,  the  pupil  of  (Tomaliel,  by  birtl>  and 
education  high,  is  found  at  Corinth  employed  at  munual  labour." 

These  principles  are  admirably  reduced  to  practice  in  the  "  Training  Colleg*"  • 
at  Chester,  described  Lu  the  Chtiter  Uuide,  p.  38.  J 
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pluughmau  or  tho  ilaticiny-uiasler.  Ami  in  the  caso  of  mfntal  lahuur, 
tUosii  parts  ot"  the  brain  which  it  leaves  uuoinplovecl  may  with  advan- 
tage be  brought  into  aciioti  at  lyisure  hours,  'l^he  priociplo  of  tho 
thiug  has  bt'eu  very  well  stated  as  followa : — "  No  hiimau  fai!ulty, 
whether  lueutal  or  physical,  can  continue  in  uninterrupted  activity, 
and  at  the  samo  timo  continue  in  hoaUh.  Monotony  of  employment 
is  proverbially  disajjrL'eablo  ;  and  it  is  so,  because  it  calls  into  activity 
always  tho  samo  faculties.  When  this  iti  tho  case,  the  fat^ulties  em- 
ployed, after  a  certain  lun^th  of  timo,  boromo  (>xhau»ted,  and  a  disin- 
cliuatioQ  for  further  oxortioa  aris<;s,  and  gradually  increases  in 
strength,  until  a  ceaaatiwu  in  tho  performance  of  thyir  functions  ia  ab- 
Hoiutely  imperative.  After  a  period  of  rest,  however,  those  faculties 
re^in  their  strength,  and  are  lit  for  renewed  exertion,  an<l  their  ex- 
ercise is  now  accompauiod  with  pleasure.  In  addition  tu  thib,  it  14  to 
be  remarked,  that  vrhen  those  powers  which  are  specially  required  in 
a  mau*a  daily  ocuupatiuu  become  exhausted  from  protracted  exercise, 
it  is  not  aecesaary  while  they  are  enjoying  thoir  needful  roposo,  that 
the  man  himself  should  Iw  in  a  state  of  inactivity:  other  faculties, 
which  proltably  have  been  all  but  durmaut  during  hia  days  of  toil,  will 
now  crave  gratification,  and  in  aifording  them  the  gratiticatioii  they 
demand,  ho  will  now  reap  a  new  and  a  i-ich  harvest  of  enjoyment."* 

As  formerly  remarked  (pp.  373,  374),  wliatover  it  is  noeilful  that 
wo  should  habitually  do,  NjUuro  prompts  us  to  d»),  by  means  of  pro- 
pciiHitiuii  so  clamorous  for  satisfaction,  that,  although  doubtleMi  the 
government  of  them  doman*L>  our  constant  rare,  all  attempts  to  cxtin- 
ijuUh  them  must  not  only  fail,  but  load  to  mon  vicious  and  disastrous 
excesses  tlian  those  which  we  arc  endeavouring  to  repress  by  denying 
001*801  ves  reasonable  gratiiication.     Well  says  Horace — 

"yaturain  expcllos  furo&;  tamcn  ueque  r«curret." 
"  Strlvo  to  vxpel  stroDg  Nftturo,  'tis  ia  vain  \ 
With  duubla  force  she  will  return  agftlii."t 

"To  some,  perhaps  to  many,"  says  Dr  Channiug,  "religion  and 
AmnsemeDt  seem  mutually  hostile,  and  ho  who  plea<ls  for  the  one,  may 
fall  under  suspicion  of  unfaithfulness  to  tho  other.  But  to  light 
against  our  nature,  is  not  to  servo  tho  cause  of  piety  or  souud  morals. 
God,  who  gave  us  our  nature,  who  ha-i  constituted  btiiJy  and  mind  in- 
capable of  continued  eU'ort,  who  ha^  implanted  a  strong  desire  for  re- 
creation after  labour,  who  hjis  made  ua  for  smiles  much  more  than  for 
tears,  who  has  made  laughter  tho  most  contagious  of  all  sounds,  whoso 


•  Tho  Oiiwn,  \o.  vlii.,  edited  by  Ch«rl«s  C'lark.);.  (Jlasg<>iv,  August  1850. 
— See  the  subject  amply  clucidulud  in  l)f  Cotnbe'ii  I'hy^ioln^y  applied  to  Health 
knd  BducAtioii,  ciipeciaUy  tlic  chapters  ou  tho  "  Naturo  of  the  Muscular  Bygti^ni,'' 
'•  llaloB  for  MuBcaUr  Eserclse,"  "  hii'wsof  Mental  Exercise,''  ond  '*  Inlluoncoof 
tho  Xorvou*  }>)'8tein  upon  the  Gen<^rnl  llenlth."  Boe  alao  Swcetser'a  M«uliil 
liygleoe,  Part  i.,  ch.  v. ;  mid  field's  Life  of  Parr,  »ol.  i.,  p.  103. 

There  is  an  admiruble  "  kl^Miy  conceruiiig  Uecreation,"  by  Locke,  in  his  Lif« 
by  Lord  King,  vol.  ii.,  p.  165,  ed.  1830;  and  he  treats  of  the  recreations  of 
children  in  bis  Thoughts  concerning  Educatiun,  §  108. 

t  "  The  fact  is,  that  there  i»  nothing  hopelessly  impracticable  in  the  world, 
unlcM  It  be  to  put  an  end  to  something  which  Is  based  on  the  interests  aiitl 
happiaess  of  maukiod.''— (Jf/'ecoA  of  ,\tr  Vitbdtn  at  ManchuUr,  Dec.  i,  1850.) 
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Son  hallowoil  a  marria;?e  feast  by  hb  presence  and  sympathy,  who  ha*" 
sent  the  child,  fresh  from  his  erontiiig  hiind,  lu  develop  its  nature  by 
active  sports,  and  who  has  endowed  tiuth  young  and  old  with  a  keen 
susceptibility  of  enjoyment  from  wit  and  humour, — Ho,  who  hjis  thna 
formed  us,  cannot  have  intended  ub  for  a  dull,  monutuuou.s  life,  and 
cannot  frown  on  pleasures  which  solace  our  fatigue  and  refresh  our 
spirits  for  coming  toils.  It  is  not  only  possible  to  reconcile  anuise- 
niont  with  duty,  but  to  mako  it  tho  means  of  more  animated  oxertiona, 
more  faithful  attachments,  more  gi-atoful  piety.  True  religion  ia  at 
once  authoritative  and  benign.  It  calls  us  to  suffer,  to  dio,  rather 
than  to  swerve  a  hair's  breadth  from  what  God  enjoins  as  right  and 
good;  but  it  teaches  us  that  it  ia  right  and  good,  in  ordinary  circnm- 
stanctis,  to  unite  relaxation  with  toil,  to  accept  God^s  gifts  with  cheer- 
fulness, and  to  lighten  the  heart,  in  tho  intervals  of  exertion,  by  social 
pleasures.  A  religion  giving  dark  views  of  God,  and  infusing  super- 
EtitiouA  fear  of  iiinocont  enjoyment,  in8tea<l  of  aiding  sober  habits,  will, 
by  making  men  abjett  and  sad,  impair  their  moral  force,  and  prepare 
them  for  intemperance  as  a  refuge  from  depression  or  despair."* 

Wollaston  says — "The  humouring  of  such  appetites  as  lie  not 
undi-r  the  interdict  of  truth  and  reason,  seems  to  be  the  very  meana 
by  which  tho  Author  of  Nature  intended  to  sweeten  the  journey  of 
life :  and  a  man  umy  upon  the  road  as  well  muffle  himself  up  against 
sunshine  and  blue  sky,  and  expose  himself  bare  to  rains,  and  storms, 
and  cold,  as  debar  himself  of  the  innocent  delights  of  his  nature  for 
aJfectcd  melancholy,  want,  and  pain."f 

As,  then,  excitement  and  enjoyment  will  and  ouijht  to  be  obtained,  how- 
ever sternly  denied  by  thost)  who  have  the  power  to  prohibit  or  terrify 
men  from  the  indulgence  of  their  natural  desires,  it  is  the  dictate  of 
wisdom  to  endtsivour  to  guide  those  desires  iuto  proper  channels,  to 
moderate  them  when  violent,  to  stimulate  them  when  sluggish,  and  thus 
to  educe  from  tliem  as  large  au  amount  of  good,  alloyed  with  as  small 
a  proportion  of  evil,  as  is  couipatible  with  the  existing  order  of  sublu- 
nary things. 

It  is  inU'resting  to  observe  how  generally  tho  most  afjremble  kinds 
of  recreation  arc  at  the  same  time  the  most  accessible,  anil  tho  most 
improving.*     A  tastu  for  natural  hi3tory,§  for  philosophy, [|   litera- 


*  Addreuon  Temperance,  in  Chnnniug's  VS'orks,  p.  374.  See  Dr  ('hiilmcrs'a 
Moral  Pbtlosopliy,  p.  297  ;  Addisoua  tustty  on  I'lioorfulneBS,  iu  tJie  J^pecLator, 
No.  387  ;  and  Mr«  Cartor'a  on  tSuperbtition,  in  the  ICanibler,  No.  44, 

t  Tho  Keligion  of  Nature  Uelineatud,  Sect,  ix,,  p.  317. 

X  .See  a  paper  by  Bishop  Iterkeley  on  Nnturul  nod  Faiitaatical  riensarea,  ia' 
the  Guardian,  No.  49  ;  and  Ht  Aikin  on  Cb«ap  Plouuroa,  in  his  Letters  to  iiii 
S4JD,  vol.  I.,  Letter  xxvi, 

§  "  8o  many  advantages  with  rewpect  to  beaUli,  trnnquiUity  of  mind,  useful 
knowledge,  and  inexhaustible  amusement,  ar«  united  in  the  (study  uf  nature, 
that  I  Hbould  not  fail  most  warmly  to  recammeud  it  lu  yuur  notice,  bad  you  not 
already  acquired  a  decided  taste  for  its  pursuits.  Here  I  can  speak  froni  my 
own  experience;  for  the  study  tjf  English  botAuy  caused  several  summers  to 
glide  away  with  me  in  more  pure  and  active  delight  than  almost  any  other 
single  object  ever  afforded  mo.  It  rendered  every  ride  and  walk  interesting, 
and  converted  the  plodding  rounds  of  businei>a  intu  excui-siuna  of  pleasure.  From 
the  impression  of  lbe.se  feelings,  I  have  ever  regarded  as  perfectly  superfluous 
tlie  pains  taken  by  some  of  the  friends  of  naturul  history,  to  shew  its  utility  in 
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tarejl"  eloquence,**  societyand  convei"8at!on,ffuiusic,*J  or  thebeauties 

reference  to  the  common  purposes  of  life.  Many  of  tlieir  obwrvntions,  Indeod, 
are  true,  and  may  Avrxe  to  guiii  patrons  for  the  btudy  amuiig  those  whoincaRure 
every  thing  by  the  itandard  of  eciinuuiicnl  value  ;  but  is  it  not  enough  to  open 
a  80urc<]  of  oopioas  and  chuap  amusement,  which  tends  to  harmonise  Lhc  luind, 
and  elevate  it  to  vrurtby  concepttuns  of  uatur«  and  it«  author  ?  If  I  offer  u  man 
happiness  ui  an  easy  rate,  unalloyed  by  nliy  dobasing  niixture,  can  I  confer  on 
li:  111  a  greater  blessinp  ?  Nothing  is  more  favourable  to  enjoyment  than  the 
combination  of  bodily  exertion  and  nrdour  of  mind.  This,  the  researches  of  natu- 
ral  biftory  afl'ord  iu  great  perfection  ;  and  auoh  i*  the  immense  variety  of  ita  ob- 
jects, that  the  labours  of  the  lougeBt  lilo  carniot  exbaust  them." — {Ailnn,  loc.  eit.) 

II   "  IIow  charming  ia  divine  philosophy  ! 

Not  harsb  and  crabbed,  am  dull  fooU  sappoee, 
Bat  mosiciil  an  is  Apollo's  lute. 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar 'd  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns." — MiUon't  Comu*,  v.  476—480. 
*'  Felix,  i|ui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  caujsas, 
Atquo  rootus  umues  et  incxurabilc  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  strcpitumque  Acherontis  avarl  !'* 

Viri/,  Otorij.,  lib.  ii.,  V.  490-492. 

Seeante,  pp.  C9-72;  Bacon's  treatise  Of  the  Proticiencc  and  Advancement  of 
Luarnlag,  li.  i.,  near  the  eiid  ;  Krougbam's  Discourse  on  the  Objects,  Advan- 
tages, and  PloasureB  of  Science;  Sir  J.  JJerscher»  Discourse  on  the  Jitudy  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  §  7,  11,  I'J ;  aud  Dr  Chalmers's  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  291. 

"  No  longer,"  says  Sir  David  Brewster,  "  doca  the  Christion  [ihilosopher  dread, 
ta  he  once  dreadtd,  an  alliance  with  knowledge,  He  now  draws  his  most  im- 
pen«trabl«  armour  from  the  once  unfathomable  depthB  of  Time  and  Bpacc,  and 
he  extracts  bis  brightent  luncc  from  the  bowels  of  the  narth.  lie  has  now  no 
enemy  but  ignorance  and  vice;  no  false  friend  but  superstition;  uo  deceitful 
ally  but  the  priest  that  ministers  at  the  shrine  of  maranioD,  who  swears  by  the 
gold  of  the  temple,  and  by  the  gift  upon  Us  altar" — {AJdreu  to  tin:  Sltmbcn  of 
the  Edinburgh  Philoiophical  Inttilulivn,  Nov.  11,  1851.} 

%  "  Of  all  the  amusements,"  says  iSir  John  llerschal,  "  wliich  can  p(*»ibly  be 
Imagined  for  a  hard-working  man,  after  bis  daily  txiil,  or  in  its  intervals,  there 
!■  nothing  like  n-ading  an  entertaining  book,  supposing  him  to  have  a  taste  for 
it,  aud  supposing  him  to  have  the  book  to  read.  It  calLs  for  no  bodily  exertion, 
of  which  be  bos  had  enough,  or  loo  much.  It  relieves  his  home  of  its  dulneas 
and  sameness,  which,  iu  nine  cancti  out  of  ten,  ia  what  drives  him  out  to  the  alc- 
liouse,  to  his  own  ruin  a.nd  Lii^  family's.  It  transportji  him  into  a  livelier,  and 
gayer,  and  more  diverbiti«'d  and  interesting  scene,  and  while  he  enjoys  himself 
thera  be  may  forget  the  evils  of  the  present  moment,  fully  as  much  as  if  bo 
wore  ever  so  drunk,  with  the  great  advantage  of  finding  himself  the  next  day 
with  his  money  in  hi*  pocket,  or  at  least  laid  out  in  real  necesaaries  and  com- 
forts for  himself  and  his  family — and  without  a  headache.  Nay,  it  accompanies 
him  to  his  next  day's  work,  and  if  the  book  he  hiia  been  reading  be  any  thing 
above  the  very  idlest  and  lightest,  gives  him  something  to  think  uf  boEidca  the 
mere  mechanical  drudgery  of  his  every-day  occupation — something  he  can  enjoy 
while  absent,  and  look  forwaril  with  plea.sure  to  return  to. 

*'  But  supposing  him  to  hnve  been  fortunate  in  the  chuice  of  his  book,  and  to 
have  alighted  upon  one  really  good  and  of  a  good  class — what  a  source  of  do- 
moalic  enjoyment  Is  laid  open  !  What  a  bond  of  family  union  !  lie  may  read 
it  aloud,  or  make  his  wife  rend  it,  ox  his  eldest  buy  or  girl,  or  pass  it  round 
from  baud  to  hand.  All  have  the  benefit  of  it — all  contribute  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  rest,  aud  u  feelittg  of  common  interest  and  pleasure  is  excited.  Ne- 
ttling unites  people  like  companionship  in  intellectual  enjoyment.  It  dors 
more;  it  gives  them  mutual  respect,  and  to  each  among  them  self-respect^lbat 
curner-stone  of  all  virtue.  It  furnishes  to  each  the  master-key  l>y  which  be 
B>i|y  avail  himself  of  his  privilege  as  au  intellectual  b'?ing,  to 
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of  nature  and  Ki't,§§  is  not  only  an  inexhaustible  source  of  delight  Co 

'Ifnter  tlis  iiicreil  tcmpte  of  liis  brrait, 
An>l  gam  and  iriuidcr  ihorc  a  raritlicii  guekt ; 
M'aixlcr  tliruiit;li  all  the  gluii..!  ol  tiU  iiiinili 
Qux«  u|)im  nil  ihe  tmuures  he  Khitll  find.' 

And  while  thus  IcAdiug  biui  to  look  within  hia  owa  boAom  for  the  ultimikte 
source*  of  his  ha]ipineB!i,  warns  biru  at  the  same  time  to  bo  cikutioua  lest  he  dc- 
iiU>  anil  dospcrnlc  that  inward  and  most  glorious  of  teniplea. 

"  1  recollect  an  nnecdoto  told  roe  by  a  late  highly  resitocted  inhabitant  tf 
Windoor  as  a  fuct  which  he  could  personally  testify,  liaving  occurred  in  »  vil> 
lagc  where  be  resided  eeveral  years,  and  where  he  ttctu4illy  wai  at  the  tline  it 
took  place.  The  blackamith  of  the  vlliago  hud  got  hold  of  HK:hnrd80Q'8  novel 
of  '  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Kewnrdrd,'  and  used  to  read  it  Hloud  in  the  long  summer 
evenings,  seated  on  bin  anvil,  and  never  failed  to  have  a  large  and  attentivo 
audience.  It  i»  a,  pretty  long-windi?<l  book — but  their  patience  wan  fully  • 
match  for  the  author's  prolixity,  and  they  fairly  listened  to  it  all.  At  length, 
when  the  fa«ppy  turn  of  fortune  arrived,  whii^h  bringn  the  hero  and  heroine  to- 
gether, and  wjts  them  living  long  and  happily  according  to  the  most  approved 
rule* — ■the  congregation  were  so  deliglited  as  to  riiiae  a  great  about,  and  procur- 
ing the  church  Veyn,  actually  si-t  the  jiarish  bells  ringing.  Now  let  nuy  oue 
8uy  whether  it  ig  eaiiy  to  estiuinte  the  amount  of  good  done  in  this  simple  cose. 
Not  to  #peak  of  the  number  of  hours  agreeably  and  innocently  spent — not  to 
■peak  of  the  (rood  fellowship  and  harmony  promoted — here  was  a  whole  ruistic 
population  fairly  won  over  to  the  side  of  good — chornicd — and  night  after  night 
spell-lK>und  within  that  magic  circle  which  genius  can  trace  40  effectuully  *,  and 
compelled  to  bow  before  that  imago  of  virtue  and  purity  which  (though  at  a 
great  expense  of  words)  no  one  knew  better  how  to  body  forth  with  a  thouaatid 
lire-like  touches  than  the  author  of  that  work. 

"  If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead  under  every 
variety  of  circuniatnnces,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulness  to  ma 
through  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go  amiss,  a&d 
the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading.  I  speak  of  it,  of 
coarse,  only  as  a  worldly  advantage,  and  not  in  the  slighceHt  degree  as  supersed- 
ing or  derogating  from  the  higher  ofBce  and  surer  and  stronger  panoply  of 
religious  principles — but  as  a  taste,  un  instrument  and  a  mode  of  plcasurablu 
grulificatioa.  Uivo  a  man  thi<«  taste,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and  you 
Can  hardly  full  of  making  a  haj)py  man,  unle&g,  indued,  you  put  into  his  hands 
a  most  perverse  seU'ction  of  books.  Vou  place  him  in  contact  with  the  best  so- 
ciety in  every  period  of  history — with  the  wisest,  the  wittiest — with  the  ten- 
derest,  the  bravest,  and  the  pureot  characters  that  have  udorned  humanity. 
You  make  him  a  denizen  of  all  nations— a  cotemporary  of  all  ages.  The  world 
Las  been  created  for  him.  It  is  hardly  ixtsalble  but  the  cliaracter  should  take  a 
higher  and  bolter  tone  from  the  constant  habit  of  associating  in  thought  with  a 
class  of  thinkers,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  above  the  average  of  humanity.  It  ia 
morally  impossible  but  that  the  manners  sbould  take  a  tinge  of  good  breeding 
and  civilization  from  having  constantly  before  one's  eyes  the  way  in  which  thu 
bojit-bred,  and  the  bc^t-informcd  men  have  talked  and  conducted  tbtmselves  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other.  There  is  a  gentle,  but  perfectly  irresistible 
coercion  in  a  habit  of  reading  well  directed,  over  the  whole  tenor  of  a  man's 
character  and  conduct,  which  is  not  the  less  eU'ectual  liecause  it  works  Insensi- 
bly, and  because  it  is  really  the  last  thing  he  dreams  ot^  It  canoot,  in  short, 
be  better  saouned  up  than  in  the  words  of  the  Latin  poet — 
*  £iDu|UI  inorej,  nee  tini$  cue  i'etoA.' 

It  civilizes  the  conduct  of  men— and  tuffcn  them  not  to  remain  bnrharous." — 
{Athirtsi  delivered  to  the  Subtcribtri  to  fA<  Ulndior  and  £l«u  Public  Library,  29th 
Jan.  1833;  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Importance  of  Literature  to  Menof  llutl- 
no»s:  a  .Seriesof  Addresses  delivered  at  various  Popular  Institutions.'*  London  : 
18J32.  I'p.  39-42.)  i>ee  also  Addresses  by  Lord  Mahon  at  Manchester  and  tlie 
Ouke  of  Argyle  at  Glasgow,  pp.  209  and  262  of  the  same  volume;  and  Dr 
Aikiu's  Letter  on  Cheap  Pleasures,  above  referred  to. 
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but  tends  to  elevate  him  above  grovelling  pursuits,  to 


♦•  Tho  delight  of  mankind  in  eloqcence  is  seen  in  the  eagerneaa  with  which 
tbey  flock  to  those  churchog  where  excellent  oratory  tuay  be  heard:  nml  it  the 
apeaker  bo  devout^  wit>e,  and  well-informed,  ds  well  ae  eloquent,  the  improve* 
meat  nod  refreshment  which  his  hearers  njftv  recelvo  from  him  are  Incalculable, 

On  the  iStage,  the  elTect  of  eloquence  is  gi-eatly  enhanced  by  tho  addition  of 
•conery  nnd  action.  That  tho  drama  might  be  made  thi^  vehicle  <if  much  higher 
i«Miructiou  than  It  at  prewnt  conveys,  is  an  opinion  generally  held  by  those  who 
have  deeply  studied  the  nature  of  man.  What  Luther  thought  on  the  subject 
we  have  seen  already  {^<inte,  p.  1>2);  and  the  grave  Lord  Clarendon  expresM* 
himself  to  a  similar  effect.  "  The  mind,"  says  he,  "  hath  a*  great  need  of  re- 
creation and  ralief  aa  the  body  hnth,  the  fatigue  of  the  spirits  being  a»  grievous 
OS  that  of  the  limbs  ;  and  the  tinding  wholesome  and  innocent  supplies  for  both, 
is  a  good  part  of  the  business  of  luiinan  life  ;  and  though  there  ace  many  excel- 
lent exercises  which  confirm  the  6trengtb  of  the  body  and  improve  its  activity, 
some  of  which  in  a  degree  recreate  the  mind  too,  yet  there  ore  very  few  pre- 
jmred  purely  for  the  mind,  and  of  tboie  none  so  efficacious,  and  which  adminis- 
ter 80  much  pleasure  and  content  to  it,  as  those  representations  upon  tho  stage. 
...  I  must  still  Buppoae,"  he  adds,  "  thmt  nil  due  care  will  be  tiiken  for  the 
castigatiou  of  nil  rank  expressions  and  personal  reflections,  and  then  I  am  not 
afraid  nor  ashamed  to  pronounce,  that  the  theatres  are  a  provision  of  the  most 
innocent  mirth,  wit,  and  instruction,  tlwit  ever  was  or  cnn  be  made  for  tho  de- 
light of  a  nation.  .  .  .  All  nations  we  are  acqusinted  with  have  such  aatural 
inclinntious  to  gtuiug  and  spectacles,  that  they  crowd  to  those  which  are  not 
in  tliemsclvcs  very  pleasant,  as  executions,  and  other  ingrateful  objects.  It  is 
better  by  much  to  comply  with  this  natural  curiosity,  by  providing  places  for 
them  to  resort  to,  and  to  be  pleased  in,  than  by  inhibitions  and  restraints  to 
extinguish  that  harmless  appetite,  and  divert  into  pensiveness  or  murmuring." 
— (Mitctllaneoiu  Wvrtf,  2d  cd.,  pp.  344,  345.)  Addison  also  observsis,  that 
"the  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  most  noble  and  useful  en- 
tertainments, were  it  under  proper  regulations." — (.S/ie<f<i(or,  No.  93.)  Dr 
Jubit  Gregory  siiys  to  his  daughters—'*  1  know  no  entertainment  that  gives  such 
pleasure  tu  any  person  of  sentiment  or  humour,  as  the  theatre.  liut  1  am  sorry 
t<.>  say,  there  are  few  Unglisb  comedies  a  lady  can  see,  without  a  shock  to  deli- 
cacy. .  .  .  Tragedy  subjects  you  to  no  such  distress.  Its  sorrows  will  soften 
and  ennoble  your  hearts." — {A  Fathcr't  L^nicy  to  his  DawjIiUrt,  178S,  pp.  141, 
142.)  And  tho  philosophical  Dr  liush  remarks,  that  "  Could  tbc  eloquence  of 
tho  stage  bo  properly  directed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  tho  extent  of  its  me- 
chanical cffiActs  u])uu  morals.  The  language  and  imagery  uf  a  tShikspcaro  up- 
on mural  and  religious  subjects,  poured  upon  the  passions  and  the  senses,  in  sdl 
the  beauty  nnd  variety  of  dramatic  representation !  who  could  resist,  or  de- 
flcribe  their  etlectsi"—(VI/<i/ic(W  Iit'/uiriei  nnd  (M'tfrvation/,  by  Uenjnniin  Uush, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  uf  Medicine,  iVc.  in  tho  University  of  I'ennsyl- 
vania,  vol.  ii.,  p.  34.;  To  these  iaymeo  may  bo  added  the  pious  Hishop  Newton, 
who  expresses  himself  in  language  equally  strong.  He  says — "  The  stage  under 
proper  regulations  might  contribute  much  to  the  reformation  of  mankind,  and 
advanccmvnt  of  piety  and  virtue;  and  this  effect  it  bad  in  the  times  of  the  old 
Greeks  ond  Komuus,  plays  b<'ing  then,  if  I  may  so  speak,  their  Krmom,  and  the 
best  public  lectures  they  had  of  morality  and  religion." — (MVriU,  vol.  iii.,  p, 
C77,  4to.)  I'aley  was  all  his  life  fond  of  the  theatre,  fn  his  youth  ho  lived  at 
(Jreenwich,  and  wo  aro  told  that  "  the  acting  of  Uarrick  would  at  any  time 
muko  him  walk  to  London  without  his  dinner,  in  order  that  ho  might  be  there 
in  time.  ...  In  after  life,  when  he  still  continued  peculiarly  fond  of  oven  the 
worst  theatrical  exhibitions,  bis  tirst  cure  was  to  bustle  up  to  what  he  thought 
the  best  place,  which  was  in  front  uf  tbc  actors,  as  near  the  stage  as  bis  situa- 
tion might  allow." — {Ltj'e  of  PitUij,  by  his  Son;  }yorks,  vol.  i,,  p,  ixxiv.,  ed, 
183S.J  "To  tho  many  excellent  persons."  says  Henry  .Mackenzie,  "of  ditfcreot 
ranks  and  persuasions,  who  huve  held,  or  still  hold,  dramatic  entertainments  U> 
be  of  such  baneful  effect  on  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  a  peojde,  I  can 
only  reply,  that  viewing  their  scruple*)  with  that  indulgence  and  respect  to 
which  the  purity  of  their  intentions,  and  the  respectability  uf  their  characters, 
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<9tnn  his  piety,  enlarge  his  sympathies,  increase  his  knowledge,  iu- 

nrft  entitled,  I  ohould,  were  I  to  allow  the  jufstlfre  of  tb«ir  fear$,  be  ubiiped  tit 
regret  that  a  clpjinrtiiifnt  i>f  litoniry  connjositum,  w  hich  affords  the  amplest  field 
to  tho  tnlenta  of  the  writer,  and  the  feplings  of  the  reader  nf  poetry,  should  be 
liable  to  the  iiiiiiuttttion  of  such  hurtful  consequences;  I  sbonld  remind  them 
how  much  of  lifo  is  npent,  and  must  be  spent,  in  amusements  ;  and  that,  to  draw 
the  j-ounff  nnd  the  guy  into  innocent  fields  of  amusement,  is  to  gain  or  to  save 
a  great  deal  of  their  time  from  hurtful  dissipation.  But,  in  truth,  the  plea  on 
behalf  of  theatrical  exhtbitlous  rest^  on  higlier  nnd  nioro  certain  grounds;  for 
it  Lb  proved  by  repeated  experience,  marked  in  tho  accurate  and  impartial  re- 
gifterii  of  officers  of  police,  that  in  several  grent  cities,  when,  from  an  ocridaut, 
such  exhibitions  nro  jiufpended,  every  kind  of  wickedness  and  crime,  even  thote 
which  trench  on  the  public  itafety  (without  taking  into  account  any  advantage 
of  improvement  in  mannorK),  has  always  increased  in  a  very  great  degree. 
'  Tho  truth  seems  to  be.'  as  our  venerable  colleague  Dr  Adam  Fergu*oa  expres- 
ses it,  in  a  letter  to  me  on  tho  subject  of  Mr  Home's  dramatic  writings,  '  that 
tlieatrical  compositions,  like  every  other  human  production,  are,  in  the  abdtract, 
not  more  laudable  or  censurable  than  any  other  species  of  composition,  but  are 
•.•ither  good  or  bad,  moral  or  iromorol,  according  to  the  manngenient  or  the  effect 
of  the  individual  tragedy  or  comedy  we  are  to  see  represented,  or  to  periise.' "' 
— (Aftoiint  of  the  Life  and  Writinffi  ,1/  John  Home,  pp.  45-47.) 

BoBwell,  in  hi8  Life  of  •lohnson,  rep4irting  a  conversation  at  the  London  Pan- 
theon in  177^,  says : — "  Ilappening  to  meet  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  I  presented 
him  to  L)r  Johnaon.  ISir  Adam  cxpresied  some  apprebqpsiou  that  the  ranthixtn 
would  encourage  luxury.  '  Sir  (said  Johnson),  I  am  o  great  friend  to  public 
antu^emcnts ;  for  thoy  keep  people  from  vit-e.  You  uow  (addressing  himself  to 
me)  would  have  been  with  a  wcncb,  had  you  not  been  here. — 0  I  I  forgot  yoo 
were  married.' '' 

Lajitly,  here  is  the  very  sensible  opinion  of  a  writer  in  tho  QuarUrlij  Jtevie.w : 
— "  Knowing  that  mankind  must  and  will  have  places  aud  periods  of  relaxation, 
it  ia  far  more  worthy  of  the  real  Christian  philanthropist  to  try  to  keep  them 
toand  than  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  especially  as  it  is  a  fact  directly  corro- 
borative of  this  argument,  and  one  which  no  Utopian  theory  can  overLbrow),  that 
in  those  towns  where  no  public  amusements  have  been  permitted  or  provided, 
public  morals  have  beoa  at  o  lower  ebb  than  in  any  other." — ( V'ol.  Ixxii.,  p.  49.) 

tt  "  The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  nnd  sovcreigH  for  the  under- 
standing, as  the  first  is  for  the  uffuctions ;  for  friendship  maketh  indeed  a  fair 
day  in  the  affections  from  storm  and  tempests,  but  it  maketh  day-ligbt  in  th« 
understanding,  out  of  darkness  and  confusion  of  thoughts  :  neither  is  this  to  be 
understood  oiJy  of  faitlifal  counsel,  which  a  man  receivoth  from  hia  friend  ; 
but  beforu  you  come  to  that,  certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  bath  his  mind  fraught 
with  many  tboughlH,  his  wits  and  understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up,  in 
the  communicating  and  discoursing  with  another;  he  tosseth  his  thoughts  more 
easily  ;  ho  marsbnileth  them  more  orderly  ;  he  eoeth  how  tliey  look  when  they 
are  turned  into  wordu  ;  tiiially,  he  woxeth  wiser  than  himself;  and  that  more 
by  an  hour's  discourse  thau  by  a  day's  meditation.'' — (Bacon's  Enay  oj  yrifnd- 
ikip.)     See  also  a  paper  by  Addison  in  the  S/i<ctator,  No.  93. 

The  same  delightful  essayist,  in  bis  account  nf  a  Sunday  spent  nt  Sir  Roger 
do  t'overley's  country-«eBt,  says — •*  1  am  always  very  well  plesoed  with  a 
country  Sunday,  and  think,  if  keeping  holy  the  seventh  day  were  only  a  human 
institution,  it  would  be  the  best  method  that  could  have  been  thuuglit  of  fur  IhA 

polifhing  and  civilising  of  nmnkind.     It  is  certain  the  country  [ pie  would 

BOtin  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  savages  and  barbarians,  were  tlii-ri-  m.i  ,i,r  t,  cr*- 

quent  returns  of  a  stated  time,  in  which  the  whole  village  meet  '  ith 

their  best  faces,  and  their  cleanliest  habits,  to  converse  with  onr 

indifferent  sujccL^,  hear  their  duties  explained  to  them,  and  jniii   tupx 

odoration  of  the  Supreme   Being.     (Sunday  cliMir"  awnr  th"  ni^f  of 

w^ek,  not  only  as  it  refre&hes  in  their  minds  tli>' 

puts  both  the  sexes  upon  appearing  in  their  iiiii>: 

all  such  quatiticB  as  are  opt  to  give  (hem  a  tigiiiv  uj  im   --y  •■<  hk 
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Its  andoi'stAnding,  improve  hifi  health  and  tempor,  refine  his 

fellow  distinguiAhes  himsclT  as  miicli  tn  the  cbnrchyard,  an  a  citljteii 

tbe  X'hiinge.  the  whole  jjarish-politics  bein(?  (^onornlly   di^cucsed   in 

r^^ttoe  either  after  «ertaon  or  before  the  bell  rings." — {Spectator,  Xo.  112.) 

XX  Mrsio  "  delighteth  all  ages,  and  be8«eineth  all  states ;  a  thing  as  aeason- 
«btc  in  griof  ns  in  jor  ;  as  dpcont  being  added  unto  actions  of  grratest  weight 
and  solemnity,  as  being  used  when  men  nio«t  sequester  themselves  from  ac- 
tion. .  We  are  at  the  hearing;  of  some  more  inclined  unto  sorrow  and 
heaviness,  of  some  more  mollified  and  softened  in  mind  ;  one  kind  aptcr  to  stay 
and  settle  us,  another  to  more  and  stir  our  atTections  :  there  is  thnt  drawelh  to 
a  marvellous,  grave,  and  sober  mediocrity  ;  there  is  nlnothat  carriolh  ns  it  were 
into  erstAsies,  filling  the  mind  with  n  heavenly  joy,  and  for  the  time,  in  a  man- 
severing  it  from  the  bo<ly  :  so  thnt,  although  we  Iny  nltogether  aside  the 
liderntion  of  ditty  or  matter,  the  very  harmony  of  sounds  being  framed  in 
joe  sort,  and  carried  from  the  ear  to  the  spiritual  faculties  of  our  souls,  is,  by 
a  native  puissance  and  efficacy,  greatly  aTailable  to  bring  to  a  p«>rfect  temper 
whatsoever  is  there  troubl'^d,  apt  as  well  to  quickirn  the  spirits  n»  to  alUy  that 
which  is  too  eager,  sovereign  nuninst  mcl.incholy  and  despair,  fprfible  to  draw 
forth  ttntr?  of  devotion,  if  the  mind  be  such  an  can  yield  them,  able  both  t^"*  move 
and  to  moderate  nil  aflTcctions." — (Hooker's  Ectl.  PoUtu.  B.  v.,  §  38.)  8ee  like- 
wise Aristotle'*  Polities,  B.  v.;  Bishop  Attorbury  in  Chambers's  Fli^t.  of  iSnglish 
Literature,  vol.  I.,  p.  661  ;  Kamos's  Elements  of  Criticism,  ch.  ii,,  part  i. ;  Dr 
John  (jregory's  Comparative  View  of  tbe  .State  and  Faculties  of  Man,  &r.., 
pp.  111-183;  and  Burney's  llistory  of  Music,  vol.  i.,  p.  173  *t  teq. 

In  January  1850,  Dr  Cumming.  minister  of  the  National  Scotch  Church, 
London.  delivfTCd  an  excellent  lecture  on  "Music  in  its  Relation  to  Religion," 
before  the  Young  Men"»  ChriRtian  Association,  in  Exeter  llall.  "  Music,  said 
he. '•  has  a  wonderfully  soothing  influence.  .  .  .  Are  you,  young  men,  worn 
out  with  the  toils  of  the  day,  and  anxiou.s  to  drown  the  lingering  echoes  of  tbe 
roar  of  the  wheels  and  machinery  of  niaminon  ?  Learn  to  sing,  or  play  on  the 
violin,  sacred  anthems,  airs,  and  tunes.  Amusement  or  rulnxation  you  must  have. 
Try  this ;  it  will  exert  on  you  all  the  power  and  none  of  the  poison  of  opium. 
Singing  keeps  off  pulmonary  disease.  Disi^ose  of  the  lungs  often  arises  from 
failing  fully  to  inflate  thum.  Now  moderate  exercise  of  the  voice  is  just 
aa  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  -n-hole  chest,  as  exercise  of  the  whole  body 
to  its  healthy  development.  Music  has  also  nn  inspiring  power.  If  you  feel 
doll,  sleepy,  and  exhausted,  a  lively  tune  on  the  violin  will  rouse  your  nerves, 
ant!  restore  them  to  harmony.  Don't  have  recourse  to  wine  or  alcohol  ;  these 
will  aggravate,  not  cure.  Try  music  ;  it  is  essentially  teetotal,  and  yet  in- 
spiriting. .  .  .  Beautiful  It  is  thai  for  a  two-shilling-and-sixpcnny  ride 
on  the  railway  I  can  feast  my  sight  upon  green  trees  and  sweet  flowers,  and 
enjoy  bright  views  and  beautiful  landscapes :  and  it  in  no  less  so  that  for 
half-a>crown  I  can  summon  five  hundred  musicians  to  this  platform,  and 
order  them  to  render  to  my  car  what  Handel  conceived  and  Mendelssohn  com- 
posed. .  .  .  Milton  says,  '  If  wise  men  are  not  such,  music  has  a  great 
power  and  disposition  to  make  them  gentle;'  Chryaostom,  'God  has  joined 
music  with  worship  that  we  might  with  cheerfulness  and  readiness  of  mind 
express  his  praise  in  sacred  hymns  ;'  Bishop  Home,  '  The  heart  may  be 
»ed  from  everything  base  and  mean,  and  elevated  to  everything  excellent 
praiseworthy,  by  sacred  music'  Martin  Luther  was  deeply  affected  by 
'  flnialc.  One  day  two  of  Luther's  friends,  on  visiting  hiui.  found  him  in  deep 
despondency,  and  prostrate  on  the  tloor.  They  struck  up  one  of  the  solemn  and 
beautiful  tunes  which  the  Reformer  loved.  His  melancholy  fled  ;  he  roae  and 
joined  his  friends,  adding,  '  The  devil  bates  good  music'  i*oma  of  Luther's 
tunes  are  from  the  old  Latin  chants,  and  others  were  composed  by  himself. 
'  Most  of  tbe  singing  In  the  Mass,'  he  said,  '  is  very  fine  and  glorious,  breathing 
nothing  but  thankfulness  and  praise,  such  as  Gloria  in  Eiftlrit,  AIMuia,  Btnf- 
Hirtttt,  Airnni  Dei ;'  and  some  of  it  he  devoted  to  pure  Prote-stant  ends.  Luther 
waii  a  strenuous  advocate  for  making  munic  u  part,  a  prominent  part,  in  tha 
education  of  the  young  ;  and  in  1544,  together  with  (teorge  Uhau,  he  prepared 
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manners,  and.  If  not  iromoUcratoly  indulged,  render  hiin  a  more  efli- 

ft  hytna-book  with  music  for  »cbcKil».     He  wii<i  an  exquisite  performer  on  the 
flute ;  and  when  r  poor  student,  hia  beautiful  plajrtiig  secured  him  muny  v, 
night'S  lodging.     He  aayit,  '  I  have  alvray*  lored  inuaic  ;  1  would  not  for  aaj 
price  lofte  the  little  musical  power.      It  drives  away  the  spirit  of  melancholy,  m1 
t«re  we  in  the  cose  of  King  >Saul.     Dy  its  aid  a  man  forget§  bis  onKer,  last,  and 
prido,  and  expels  many  tuniptation*  and  evil  thoughts.     The  devil  cuunot  abide 
good  music — ho  hatoA  it.     >[u.iic  it  a  great  disciplinarian  ;  she  ronlcoj  people 
tractable  and  kindly  disposed.     Muisic  i.^  a  lovely  gift  of  Ood  -.  ii  nwuk<^ns  an^' 
moves  me  so,  that  I  preach  with  pleaoure.'     >'o  one  will  sMert  that  Luther  wa^ 
1m)i  abundant  in  labours  because  so  fond  of  music      .      .      .      i  have  just  seen 
and  tried  a  selection  of  music,  chiefly  old  Latin  and  Gorman,  collected  and 
politely  sent  mc  by  GmoAt  Bunsen,  ton  of  the  diatinguiftbed  Pros&ian  minister, 
in  which  are  several  of   Luther's  noble,  solemn,  and   plaintive  com  positions, 
which  are  little  known  in  this  country.    I  do  so  Jong  to  boo  the  wretched  ranta^^j 
that  are  but  too  popular,  banitihod  from  our  churches  and  chapeU,  in  order  tbail 
these  grave  and  noble  compositions  may  occupy  their  place  ;  and  one  object  of 
this  lecture  is,  to  lead  you,  if  pohsible,  to  abjure  and  eject  many  of  those  tunes 
which  have  neither  merit  nor  beauty,  and  popularise  thoiic  noble  compositions, 
the  anthems,  chants,  and  tunes  of  the  ancient  masters.     .     .     .     Ihavonosym- 
pathy  whatever  with  the  ultrapuritanic  views  of  »ome  on  this  side  the  Tweed, 
or  the  covenanting  prejudices  of  others  north  of  the  Tweed  in  this  matter.     I 
do  not  admire  the  anile  ignoratico  which  hears  heresy  in  the  sounds  of  an  or- 
gan, or  sees  a  Papist  in  its  patron  or  player." 

There  is  one  opinion,  expressed  by  l>r  (.'uniming,  in  which  I  am  unable 
agree  w  ith  him  :  lie  regards  the  fact  that  most  of  the  sounds  of  nature  are  "  oo^ 
the  minor  key — plaintive- — sad,"  as  the  consequence  of  a  primeval  curse,  and: 
as '"giving  proof  of  the  apostle"*  assertion,  'All  creation  groancth  and  travailetb  ' 
in  pain  together  until  now.'  .  .  Sin,"  says  he,  ''  has  thrown  creation's  choir 
very  much  out  of  tune.  We  hear  but  occasional  snatches  of  her  grand  har- 
monics, reminding  us  of  the  time  when  nil  was  very  good,  and  predicting  the 
time  when  all  will  be  lo  again.  The  great  minstrel  is  the  same,  the  instrument 
only  Is  out  of  tunc." — (P.  7.) 

This  seems  to  b«  a  very  literal  way  of  interpreting  the  apostle;  and  surely 
Dr  Camming  here  writes  as  a  Calvinistic  theologian,  and  not  as  the  man  of 
taste  whicb  the  rest  of  his  Lecture  indicates  biin  to  be.  To  my  mind,  so  far  is 
it  from  being  true  that  the  sounds  of  Nature  are  out  of  tune,  that  on  the 
contrary  they  appear  to  bo  designedly  adapted  to  refresh  and  delight  the  mind 
of  man  by  that  soothing  tone  which  Dr  <Jummlng  distorts  into  a  groan  of  misery. 
This  is  the  position  of  Or  L'holmerc,  in  his  IJridgewator  Treatise,  chap.  iv.  If 
sin  bos  thrown  creation's  ehuir  out.  of  tune,  why  bus  it  not  thrown  creation's 
liverii  into  discord  toot  Why  do  wi-iters  ou  iiaiur&l  thL-x>lugy  find  it  possible  to 
corroborate  our  belief  in  the  benevolence  of  the  l>eity,  by  the  fuct  that  the  pre» 
Tailing  colour  of  vegetation  is  one  which  delights  and  refreshes  the  eye,  itutead 
of  fatiguing  it  as  bright  scarlet  would  have  done  i  And  why  are  not  the  bar- 
monious  coloara  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers  observed  to  have  been  marred  bj 
sin  ?  Lot  us  hoar  wlmt  Cowpor — the  melancholy  Cowper — aays  of  this  alleged 
discord  of  nature : — 

"  Mor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds. 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  Nature.     Mighty  winds. 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  sonic  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore. 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind; 
Unnumber'd  branches  waving  in  the  bta»t. 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttVing,  all  at  once. 
Kor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  ocighb'ring  fountain,  or  of  HIIa  that  slip 
Through  the  cleft  rock,  and,  chiming  a»  they  fail 
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ciout  worker  in  whatever  sphere  of  usefulness  it  ia  his  function  to  labour 
with  the  hanck  or  brain. 

ITpoD  loose  pebbles,  loM  tbcmselvcs  at  length 

In  mattpil  gnuu,  that  with  a  livelier  groon 

Eetrays  ihe  secret  of  tbeir  silent  cuurae. 

Nature  inanimate  employ*  «weet  sounds, 

Uut  aniniktod  nature  swcotor  still, 

To  sootlu*  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 

Ten  thouiwnd  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 

The  live-long  ni|;ht:  nor  theso  alone,  whose  notes 

Nice-finger'd  y\rt  must  emulate  in  rain, 

But  eawTng  rooks,  and  kites  that  swira  sublimo 

In  still  repented  circlen,  scronmiu^f  loud, 

The  jay,  the  pie,  and  ev'n  the  boding  owl, 

That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  clwrnis  for  me. 

Bounds  Inharmonious  in  themselves  and  horsh, 

Yet  heard  in  scenM  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 

And  only  there,  please  biglily  for  their  sake." — 7%*  Tank,  B.  L 

Cowpor,  wo  see,  preserved  a  healthy  appreciation  of  nature,  in  spito  of  tlie 
unhappy  theological  views  which  added  to  the  biiterneAS  of  his  existence.  In 
this  respect  he  does  not  full  tihort  even  of  8outhey,  whose  theology  woa  of  a 
much  more  cheerful  kind,  and  who,  in  some  verses  written  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  1795,  thai  beautifully  expresses  his  feelings  : — 

"  Go  thou  and  sock  the  House  of  Prayer  ! 

I  to  the  woodlands  wend,  and  there 
In  lovely  Nature  see  the  Qod  of  Love, 

The  swelling  organ's  peol 

Wakes  not  my  soul  to  zeal. 
Like  the  wild  music  of  the  wind-swept  grove. 
The  gorgeous  altar  and  the  mystic  vest 
Rouse  not  such  ardour  in  my  breast 

As  where  the  noon-tide  beam 

Flash 'd  from  the  broken  stream, 
Quick  vibrates  on  the  dazzled  tight ; 

Or  where  the  cloud-suspeuded  rain 

Sweeps  in  shadows  o'er  the  plain  ; 
Or  when  reclining  on  the  clift's  huge  height 
I  mark  the  billows  burst  in  silver  Ugbt> 


Go  thou  and  gook  the  House  of  Prayer  ! 

I  to  the  woodlands  shall  repair, 

Feed  with  all  Nature's  charms  mine  eyes, 

And  hear  all  Nature's  molodios. 

The  priinroKo  bank  shall  there  dispense 

Faint  fragrance  to  the  nwaken'd  sense  ; 

The  morning  beams  that  life  and  joy  impart, 

Shall  with  their  influence  warm  my  heart. 

And  the  full  tear  that  down  my  cheek  will  ttotl. 

Shall  speak  the  prayer  of  praise  I  feel ! 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  House  of  Pnijer ! 
I  to  the  woodlands  bend  my  way 

And  meet  Religion  there! 
She  needs  not  haunt  the  high-arch 'd  dome  to  pray 
Where  storied  windows  dim  the  doubtful  day  : 
With  Liberty  she  loves  to  rove 

Wide  o'er  the  iteitUky  hill  ur  cow»lip'd  dole, 


According  to  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 

Or  eeek  the  sheltor  of  tho  embowering  Rrove, 
Or  with  the  streamlet  wind  along  tlie  vnle. 
Swoct  nre  thone  sceDo»  to  h«r  ;  knd  vrben  the  night 
Pours  ill  the  north  her  iillver  streams  of  light, 
She  wiws  Ucflectioa  in  the  silent  gloom 
And  jiondei-fi  on  the  world  to  couie.'' 

.'wHthe/i  Poemt,  1801  ;   vol.  1.,  p.  48. 

It  would  be  a  great  miitake  to  intprpret  this  fine  ontpoaring  of  sentiment  at 
if  it  were  a  nirectory  of  Sabbath-obscrvancc.  to  be  followed  regularly  either 
by  the  wi-iter  hiiii'sftif  or  by  anybody  else.  It  ix  merely  an  expression  of  tho 
feelings  of  a  young  [Hwt  on  n  certain  bpautiful  Sunday  morning  ;  and  M  to  the 
general  qucHtion,  it  iiidicuteit  only  that  he  saw  nothing  sinful  in  an  occasiinnal 
ramble  in  the  country  on  the  Lord's  Day,  but  on  the  contrary  experienced  wnrni 
religious  emotions  wlillo  thun  enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature. 

SI  See  some  etcelJiMit  rcmnrliK  by  Mr  Henry  iSlasKford  B«I1  on  the  plensures  de- 
rived from  satdral  scenery  and  wobks  or  art,  in  his  Address  to  the  Mem- 
burs  of  the  Glasgow  AthentTum,  Nov.  11,  1651,  included  in  the  volume  before 
referred  to;  also  Grahamc's  Sabbnth  and  Sabbath-Walks'. 

Benttie  makes  it  our  positive  duty  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature: — 

"  O,  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

or  charms,  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields  I 
Tlie  warbling  woodlaud.  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  grovt»,  and  garniture  of  fields; 

All  that  the  genial  my  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bo*oni  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven, 
0  how  canst  thou  ronoanoc,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  !'' 

The  Mimtrtl,  B.  i.,  st.  f). 
Listen  also  to  Wordsworth : — 

"  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her;  'tis  her  privilege, 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy :  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  rainil  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
M'ith  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongUF«, 
Hash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  nil 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
8hall  e"er  prevsil  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  fulB  of  blessings.     Therefore  let  the  moon 
Shine  on  thoe,  in  thy  solitary  tv»lk; 
And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  bo  froo 
To  blow  against  thee ;  nnd,  in  oft«T  years. 
When  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 
Into  a  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 
Shall  bo  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms. 
Thy  memory  bo  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies  ;  oh  !  then. 
If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 
Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thoughts 
Of  tender  joy  wilt  thoo  remember  me, 
And  these  my  exhortat'ions  !" 

Line*  ivrftltn  near  Tintfm  Abh^y. 

Bacon,  in  hia  Basay  of  Gupdena,  aajt : — "  Ood  Almighty  first  planted  a  gar- 
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Q.  60,  the  Fourth  Commaiiilmnnt  requires  every  Christian  to  sanctify 
tho  Sabbath  "  by  a  holy  resting  all  that  <1ay,  oven  from  such  wortilly 
employments  and  recreation. <>  as  are  lawful  on  oth<^r  days,  an<l  spending 
the  whole  time  in  the  piiWic  and  private  exercises  of  God's  worship, 
except  80  much  as  is  to  ho  taken  up  in  the  works  of  necessity  and 
mercy."  But  I  have  studied  the  Commandment  for  many  years  with- 
out finding  in  it  a  syllable  that  prohibits  recreations  ;  nor  have  I 
succeeded  hettor  in  trying  to  discover  in  it  an  injunction  uf  tho  public 
and  private  exercises  of  God's  worship,  as  either  the  whole  or  tint/ part 
of  the  duties  of  the  day:  on  tho  contrary,  I  have  been  forced  k»  the 
conclusion,  that  since  tho  very  purpose  of  the  law  (as  expressed  in 
Exodus  xxiii.  12)  was  the  periodical  refreshment  of  tho  labourer,  and 
since  "  worldly  recreations"  are  highly  conducive  to  that  end,  the 
Fourth  Commaudmentj  if  it  enjoins  aught  beyond  the  more  rest  which 
it  speciju^i,  actually  enjoins  bt/implicatiiui  those  very  recreations  ivhi4'h 
wc  are  told  in  the  name  of  God  that  it  forbids  !  That  it  enjoins 
also,  by  implication,  more  generous  fecJiiuj  than  on  other  <lAys,  when 
the  labourer  cannot  so  well  dt^^est  and  assimilate  his  food,  and  ex- 
pends more  bodily  substance  than  he  gains,  tho  Jews  themselves,  as 
we  shall  presently  stie,  have  always  believed ;  and  there  is  equal 
reason  to  think,  that  if  sufficient  ^U'.ap  be  unattainabfo  durinp^  the  ac- 
tive portion  of  the  week,  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  it  should  be 
taken  on  tho  ?>abbath.  Bathiiuj,  also,  wliich  isa  most  exceUent  means 
of  refreshment,  may  be  regarded  as  another  of  the  duties  enjoined  by 
implication  in  the  Fourth  Commandment. 

"  The  Jewish  lawgiver,"  says  an  able  writer,  "  was  not  an  ascetic  ; 
nor  was  asceticism  the  character  generally  of  ancient  woi-ship.  Mosea 
instituted  numorous/ci/Zi'tf/s,  but  not  a  single  /<w^-  Fasts  were  alt 
of  Rabbinical  origin.  In  common  with  tho  ea.sfern  nations  tho  Jews 
observed  a  mourning  festival  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  with 
them  was  held  on  tho  tooth  day  of  the  sovonth  month.  This  day  was 
to  bo  a  Sabbath  on  which  they  were  '  to  alHict'  their  souls,  and  oiler 
sacrifices  of  atonement — the  only  instance  of  the  word  Sabbath  being 
connected  with  sorrow  ;  and  it  was  to  be  a  tenGi  not  a  seventh  day  that 
was  to  be  so  observed. 

♦'The  most  solemn  festival  of  tho  Jews  was  that  of  tho  Passover, 
but  it  was  called  a  feast,  not  a  fast ;  and  as  a  feast, or  social  festival, 
they  wore  taught  to  observe  it.  They  were  told  to  kill  and  roaat  a 
lamb,  the  whole  of  wlvich  was  to  he  eaten  before  tho  next  morning  ; 
and  they  wore  to  eat  it  with  unleavened  broad  and  bitter  herbs,  not 
because  more  unpalatable  than  other  food,  but  as  a  memorial  of  the 

den  ;  and.  Indeed,  it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleiwures  ;  it  ia  the  greatest  re- 
freshment to  the  apirlta  of  tnau  ;  without  which  buildiog  nnd  palaces  are  but 
gross  hnndyworkg;  and  a  man  «boll  ever  see,  that  wheu  ages  grow  to  civility 
and  olcgnncy,  men  come  to  build  stately,  sooner  than  to  garden  finely;  aa  if 
gardening  were  the  greater  perfection.  ' 

I  have  repeatedly  witneswd  with  delight  the  crowds  of  happy  people  who 
enjoy  tho  beauties  of  Hampton  Court  gardens  and  works  of  art  on  Sundays. 
The  nation  is  indebted  to  Joseph  Hume  for  this  moans  of  recreation  ;  and  it  U 
mach  to  be  desired  that  Botanic  Gardens,  Maseums,  and  Gallerios  of  Art,  should 
bo  generally  thrown  open  on  8andsy  afternoons  for  the  refreabment  and  im- 
pro%'ement  of  the  people.  Arrangements  might  easily  be  made  for  preventing 
undue  confiocmcnt  of  the  atlend^nis  nn  tliin  account. 

2k 
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h&it«  of  their  departure  from  Egypt.  Tbe  KB»erm)  elwraetitf  of  tint 
Mo«aic  festivaU  may  be  inferred  from  the  frequent  loctitioQ  of  tbe 
word  rfMMMr  fn  coouection  with  them  ;  nnd  what  was  understood  bj 
•rejoicing'  does  not  admit  of  question.  It  wm  not  confined  to  p^lm- 
singing.  There  is  nothing  equivocal  ftbout  the  following  injunctions 
relating  to  the  feast  of  wet^ks,  and  to  the  case  of  those  who,  on  ac- 
count of  distance  from  the  Tal^ernacle,  could  not  hring  with  them  to 
the  feast  eontributionB  in  kind,  but  had  to  convert  them  into  money. 
*  And  thou  shalt  bestow  that  money  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  lust«tb 
after ;  for  oxen,  or  for  sheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  strong  drink,  or  for 
whatsoever  thy  soul  dosireth  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  there  kieforo  tbe 
Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  rejoiff,  thou,  and  thine  household-'* 

"  The  seven  days'  feast  of  I'abei-nacles,  tho  great  harrc«t-home 
festival  of  the  Jews,  during  which  thoy  dwelt  in  tents — a  feast  which 
is  eaid  to  have  resembled  the  yet  more  ancient  Bacchanalian  festivals, 
before  they  became  corrupted  into  drunken  orgies — was  one  of  '  re- 
joicing' in  a  similar  sense.  Rejoicing,  with  the  ancient  Israelites,  was 
not  that  *  rejoicing  in  spirit'  to  which  our  evangelical  clergy  would 
confine  the  gervices  of  religion  ;  but  was  connected  with  solid  food  or 
other  'good  things.'  Wherever  the  altar  might  be  erected  in  lh«5 
promised  laud,  it  was  not  merely  for  expiatory  sacrifices  for  sin,  but 
— '  Thou  shalt  offer  peace-offerings,  and  shalt  eat  there,  and  r^et  be- 
fore the  Lord  thy  God.'f 

**  Many  persons  will  be  slow  to  believe  that  holiness  was  ever  con- 
nected with  eating  aud  drinking  and  making  merry  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  mistake  on  tho  subjoct.J  Nehemiah  gives  the  following  pre- 
cise instructions  for  the  observanceof  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving; 
one  which  he  required  to  be  kept,  in  an  especial  and  emphatic  sense, 
'  holy  unto  tho  Lord  :' — *  Go  your  way  :  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the 
sweet,  and  send  portions  unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is  pjvpared : 
for  this  day  is  hvly  unto  our  Lord  :  neither  be  ye  sorry,  for  the  joy  of 
the  Lord  is  your  strength.  .  .  And  all  the  people  went  their  way 
to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  send  portions,  and  to  make  (treat  mirtft,  be- 
cause they  had  understood  the  words  that  were  declared  unto  thcm.'§ 

"  That  the  religious  festivals  of  tho  Jews  were  not  ascetic,  but  joy- 
ous in  a  bonajid^i  sense,  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  occasions  for  dancing.  Wheu  David  brought  the  ark  from  th© 
house  of  Obed-edora,  the  Gittite,  he  not  only  sacrificed  '  oxen  and 
fdtlings,*  but  •  danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might.'  The  ark 
was  brought  into  the  City  of  David  with  '  hhonting  and  the  sound  of 
t'le  trumpet,'  the  king  himself  setting  the  example  of  '  leaping  and 
rf/in<-i»k7  before  the  Lord.' II  This  wjvs  not  a  now  or  an  exceptional 
custom,  although  David's  wife,  Michal,  appears  to  havo  been  scan- 
dalized by  seeing  her  husbiuid  so  forgetful  of  his  royal  dignity  us,  to 
danco  '  uncovered,'  girded  only  with  *  a  linen  ephod  ;'  for  we  tlud  at 
an  earlier  period,  that  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and  overthrow  of 
the  Philistines  wore  in  like  manner  celebrated  with  singing  and 
dancing.     '  And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a 

*  "  Deut.  xiv.  26."  f  "  Deut.  xjtvji.  7." 

\  In  Not«  R.,  I  nh&Il  consider  the  meaning  of  the  pbrsse  "  k«op  holy"  In  the 
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liinbrt'l  iu  lier  hand;  and  ull  tho  womoii  went  out.  alter  lierwith  tim- 
lirels  and  with  daneeg.  Aiul  Miriam  answered  them  :  Siag  ye  to  tho 
Ijonl,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously  :  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
he  thrown  into  tlie  sea.'* 

"  Subsvfiu«iitly  wo  reattof  thi>  poojdo  ihiuciiifl  round  the  imiiye  of  (he 
golden  calf,  at  the  sight  of  wliicdx  tlio  anjy;er  of  Moses  was  kindled,  not 
because  of  tho  dancing,  hut  of  tho  idol  which  led  to  it ; — of  Jephtha's 
daughter  going  out  to  meet  her  father  '  with  timbrels  and  with  ilmces;* 
— and  of  the  women  wtdcoming  the  return  of  Saul  from  tho  slaughter 
of  the  Philistines  '  with  singing  and  </t«it<'/m?.'  Tho  Psalmist  says — 
'  Praiisc  the  Lord  with  thti  sound  of  the  trumpet;  praise  him  with 
the  psaltery  and  harp  :  praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and  Juitcc..'^ 

"  Many  pions  persons  consider  dancing  at  any  time  an  irreligious 
custom,  but  t!ii.s  t!$  evidently  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  Not  only 
is  dancing  nowhere  condemned  in  the  Scriptures, —  while  tho  '  solemn 
meetings'  of  the  Ralibinical  *  New-moons  and  Sabbath^s*  aro  denounced 
by  Isaiah  as  an  iniquity  and  an  abomination,^  but  dancing  is  spoken 
of  by  Jeremiah  as  one  of  the  national  customs  of  (hi!  Jews  to  be  re- 
stored when  they  return  to  their  own  land  ;  for  *  Tiien  shall  the  vir- 
gin rejoice  in  the  dance,  both  young  men  and  old  together  ;  for  I  will 
turn  their  mourning  into  joy,  and  will  comfort  them,  and  make  them 
rejoice  from  their  sorrow/§ 

"  Nothing  is  said  in  the  Pentateuch  of  the  *  Sabbath-day's  journey,' 
to  wliich  allusion  is  mmle  iu  the  Now  Testament ;  hut  tho  Rabbini- 
cal tniditiou  was,  that  a  journey  on  the  Sabbalh-day  was  limited  to 
a  distance  of  2000  cubits  (about  an  English  mile)  from  the  walls  of 
a  city.  It  was  held  to  be  lawful  to  walk  any  number  of  miles  within 
the  city;  and  modern  Jews  entertain  this  opinion.  Of  the  spirit, 
however,  of  the  original  institution  in  regard  to  travelling  there  can 
bo  no  doubt.  The  Sabbath  wa.s  to  bo  a  <lay  of  rest,  not  of  labour  : 
whether  in  the  eity  or  without  the  city,  whether  iu  journeying  or  re- 
maining iu-doors,  nothing  was  to  be  undertaken  that  would  fatigue  a 
man  or  beast,  ainl  that  could  therefore  be  called  '  work.' 

"  Putting  all  these  facta  together,  wo  may  form  a  very  distinct  no- 
tion of  the  nature  of  Sabbath-day  observances  among  tho  ancient  Is- 
raelites. The  leading  object  was  not  religion,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  but  relaxation.  Religion,  however,  waa  no  doubt  so  far  con- 
nected with  it  that  the  people  attended  on  the  Sabbath-day,  whenever 
they  could  conveniently  do  so,  '  tho  morning  and  evening  sacrilices.' 
The  interval  between  them,  we  may  be  morally  certain,  was  devoted^ 
at  the  pleasure  of  individuals,  to  the  miscellaneous  objects  of  rational 
recreation  : — visits  to  friends  ;  pleasant  walks ;  social  pastime,  the 
song,  and  the  dance.  || 

"  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that,  after  a  time,  tho  day  was  devoted 


♦  "  Exodtu  »▼.  20."  t  "  P»Jm  d,  3." 

{  "  Isaiah  i.  13."  §  "Jeremiah  xxxi.  13." 

11  "  Among  u»,"  «ays  Micbaplis.  "  many  [>eo|ile  may,  from  intolerable  lun- 
{pior,  be  tempted  to  work  on  ftundny,  especially  where  rctiucmcnt  in  doctHiio 
wpresentu  iiiQUM?meDis  and  Kicial  meetings  &»  ])rofanatioii«  of  that  day.  But 
this  could  not  be  the  cobo  by  tbc  Ato^nic  regulQtion,  according  to  which,  the 
Rkbbatb  was  at  the  same  time  a  day  on  which  amuaeiuciit«  and  feaala  were  au- 
thocued.'' — (Comnt^niaru$  un  iht  JUitc*  o/  Mottt,  vol.  ir.,  p.  40.^ 
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by  many  to  otiier  olijocta  tlian  those  of  eitbor  natural  recreation  or 
religimifl  worsliip.  Amoug  a  rudo  am!  unlettered  people,  without 
mental  resources,  it  could  not  have  boon  an  easy  task  to  prevent  ex- 
cesses of  many  kinds  on  a  day  of  uninterrupted  leisure,  for 

'  The  devil  finds  some  mischief  still, 
For  idle  hnndi  to  do."  * 

"  Abuses  of  the  Sahbatli,  carried  to  a  great  height,  would  load  to 
an  effort  to  restrain  them,  an  the  part  of  the  better  disposed.  Vice 
would  be  met  with  indignant  rebuko  hy  priesta  and  elders  ;  and  in 
times  of  public  calamity,  when  (y(n\  was  supposed  to  bo  manifesting 
his  wrath  against  the  nation,  thoro  would  he  the  natural  reat^tion  of 
the  human  mind,  of  passinpf  from  one  extreme  to  another  ;  indulgence 
would  give  place  to  penance,  and  the  Sabbath  of  dissipation  would 
becomo  tho  Sabbath  of  superstition. 

"  The  Sabbath  of  superstition,  the  Sabbath  of  idolatry,  the  Sabbftth 
which  substitutes  tho  itlols  of  ceremonial  observances  for  truthfulnew 
of  heart,  the  Sabbath  which  degrades  God  to  tho  lc\el  of  a  human 
monarch — some  petty  stickler  for  etiquette  ;  the  Sabbath  of  modern 
Puritanism  ;  was  the  Rabbinical  Sabbath  of  the  days  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles.''* 

*  Sabbaths :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Ongtii  oT  f^cptcnary  Institutions,  and  the 
Authority  for  a  Sabbatical  Observance  of  the  Modern  Sunday.  Reprinted  from 
tho  Westminster  Review  for  Oct.  1850.     Ijondon.  1850.     I'p.  30-34. 

Dr  M'Crie  soys  of  the  ancient  Jews — "  So  far  were  they  from  converting  the 
day  thus  redeemed  from  ordinary  toil  into  a  season  of  ascetic  gloom,  tha(  in 
point  of  fact,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  practice  of  their  descendants,  they  de- 
voted it  more  than  any  other  day  to  carnal  ease  and  festive  indulgence.  The 
Sabbathiue  roles  enjoin  tho  sons  of  Abraham  to  prepare  for  the  feast,  by  lay- 
ing in  a  stock  of  provisions  the  day  before  ;  ami  the  costlier  the  viands  and  ^Ine 
were,  the  more  hotiour  was  done  to  the  Sabbath.  On  that  raorniny,  they  were 
allowed  to  repose  in  tied  longer  than  usual.  On  rising,  they  were  to  dren 
theroKelvog  in  their  best  attire,  And,  after  finishiag  tho  services  of  the  synagogue, 
to  prepare  themselves  for  social  pleasure.  Forgetting  all  worldly  cares,  and 
avoiding  all  sadnes.4  of  coantonance,  they  were  literally  to  ''  make  glad  and  bo 
merry  ;"  the  festal  cup  was  to  circulate  freely,  and  the  conversation  to  turn 
on  topics  of  o  light  ond  amusing  charocter.  Marriages  were  frequently  i-flc- 
brated  on  Sabbath,  and  the  evening  was  occasionnlly  spent  in  music  and  dancing. 
Such  was  tho  '  Judaical  obsorvaace  of  the  Sabbath,^  sanctioned  by  the  mi>st 
solemn  rules  of  the  Jewish  rabbis,  and  practised  in  many  places  to  the  present 
day." — (A/<moi>«  of  Sir  Andrew  Affntw,  p.  194  ;  where  Buxtorf's  Synajo^a 
Judaiea,  cap,  xv,  is  referred  to.)  Dr  M'Crie  seems  to  think  that  these  "  solemn 
rules"  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  are  at  variance  with  the  law  of  Moses ;  but  this,  it 
is  evident,  is  not  at  all  the  case. 

Dean  Mil  man,  in  his  Hbtory  of  the  Jews  (Murray's  Family  Library), 
speaking  of  the  period  subsoquont  to  the  Captivity,  says: — '*  In  later  times, 
as  well  as  a  day  of  grateful  recollection,  the  Snbbath  became  one  of  public  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  the  law,  and  of  social  equality  among  all  classes. 
Kich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  master  and  slave,  met  before  the  gate  of  the  city, 
and  indulged  in  innocent  mirth,  or  in  the  pleasures  of  friendly  intercourse, — 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  113.)  lie  elsewhere  observes — "  It  is  most  likely  that  from  this 
time  (the  date  of  the  completion  of  tho  canon  of  the  Old  Testament)  the  Jews  i 
began  to  establish  synagogues,  or  places  of  public  worship  and  instruction,  for  | 
the  use  of  which  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  were  multiplied. — (Vol.  ii., 
p.  25.) 

Lichtfoot,  in  his   Exercitations  upon  St  Lake  (ch.   xiv.,  v.  1),  says — **  f 
Jewi'  tables  were  generally   better  spread  on  the  6abbath-dny  than  oa 
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Tho  loarrifd  ami  i>!iiIos(.])liii'al  Micliaeliri,  llian  whom  perhaps  no 
man  ever  uadei-stood  more  thoroughly  the  spt'rH  oi'  the  Mosaic  Law, 
espressos  hitusolf  in  the  following  terms : — "  That  man,"  saya  ho,  "can 
have  no  enjoyment  of  life,  who  is  obliged  to  toil  perpetually,  and  in 
tho  same  irksomo  uniformity  of  omplojinent.  Yet  every  man  ought 
to  Lave  some  enjoyment  of  life,  were  it  only  for  a  single  day  of  recre- 
ation occasionally :  wherefore  else  is  he  in  the  world  f  If  ho  never 
tastes  the  pleasures  of  life,  he  soon  dwindles  into  wrinkled  insignifi- 
cance. Nor  is  it  merely  rest  from  his  daily  toil  that  ho  ought  injus- 
tice to  enjoy  on  such  occasions ;  hut  ho  should  have  it  in  his  power  to 
jsport  away  the  time  in  social  enjoyment,  in  feasting,  dancing,  or 
whatever  else  is  most  agTeeablc  to  his  taste,  if  not  contrary  to  good 
morals.  By  this  variety  of  pleasure^  the  mind  is  roused  from  its  usual 
dull  uniformity,  oiilivenwl  and  restored  ;  the  powers  of  tho  body  are 
renovated ;  and  it  becomes  more  supple,  and  fitted  for  greater  ex- 


others ;  and  that,  as  they  theniBclves  reckoned,  upon  the  account  of  religioo 
and  piety."— <  Workt,  Pltmiui'B  od.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  142.  See  aleo  xi.,  187.)  Thia 
famoiM  scholar,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  opposes  strenu- 
ously the  notion  that  recreation  in  lawful  on  the  Sabbath.  Here  Is  the  way 
in  which  bo  tri<js  to  maintain  his  puritanical  position: — "  '  Oh!  then  1  cele- 
brmtfl  the  Sabbath  (salth  the  Sabbath-bretiker) ;  for  I  do  uo  work,  but  play  and 
recreate,  and  drink,  and  sit  stiil,  and  do  no  work  at  all.'  Friend,  dost  thou 
think  God  ever  establLshed  iillenvss  and  folly  by  a  law  ?  that  he  hallowed  the 
Sabbath-day  to  be  a  playing^,  fooliag,  sporting  day  ?  Kut,  Christian,  how 
readest  thou,  as  a  Cliristian  t  '  The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God ;'  not  a  Sabbath  for  thy  lu.«t  and  laziness.  And  '  hi  it  thou  shalt  do 
no  manner  of  work'  of  thine  own,  but  the  work  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  And  the 
rest,  that  he  hath  commanded.  Is  not  for  idleness,  but  for  piety  towards  God ; 
for  which  end  be  gave  all  the  laws  of  the  first  table, — namely,  to  leave  com- 
munion with  the  world  und  worldly  things  that  duy,  and  to  have  it  with  Got] ; 
as  in  Isuiali  Iviii.  13,  14,  '  If  thou  turn  away  thy  fixit  from  the  8abbath,  from 
doing  thy  will  on  my  holy  days,  aud  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight.'  " — (vii.,  380.) 

The  passage  In  Isaiah,  of  which  a  portion  is  hero  quotc'd,  is  thought  by  many 
besides  Lightfoot  to  mean  that  the  Sabbath  bhould  be  spent  in  worship  and 
religious  meditation.  liut  nobody  who  reads  it  with  reference  to  (Ac  law  of 
Mi>in,  instead  of  to  modern  notions  of  the  Turitans,  can  interpret  it  in  auch  a 
manner.  Abstinence  from  work  was  all  that  the  ilosaic  law  required ;  and  by 
"  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,"  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  an  Irratlite  could  undcrntoud  simply  "  not  indulging  thy  desire  to  work  on 
the  holy  day.  "  The  next  clause,  "  nor  speaking  words"  {for  "  thine  own"  is 
avowedly  an  interpolation  by  the  traoslatorv),  appears  to  signify,  "  nor  speak- 
ing words  of  repining  ;"  1. 1.  "  without  a  word  of  rebellious  complaint  about  the 
hardship  of  obedience  to  my  luw,  in  opposition  to  thine  own  desire  to  labour 
on  my  boly  day."  (8e«  Amos,  viii.  5.)  Supposing,  however,  the  authorised 
version,  "  nor  speaking  thine  own  words,''  to  bo  correct — what  kind  of  words 
must  we  understand  to  bo  signified  i  Clearly,  such  as  were  contrary,  not  to  the 
Fourth  Couimauduient,  which  hud  reference  to  dMdt  alone,  but  to  the  laws 
which  regulated  $yttch  among  tlio  Israelites:  each  was  to  be  doubly  careful  ou 
the  Sabbath  not  to  utter  those  impiou»,  spiteful,  or  lying  words  which  the 
law  prohibited  on  every  day,  but  which  were  peculiarly  unsuitable  to  •  di- 
vlneIy-ap[H)inted  season  o(  ftttivt  tnjoymtTU. 

Finally,  when  interpreting  the  Book  of  Itai&h,  or  the  similar  productions 
of  other  Hebrew  pro|ihetB,  let  us  not  forget,  that  these  ar«  not  tA«  itatufe- 
lavi  «/  ttratl,  to  be  literally  interpreted  as  such  ;  but  rolleetion»  of  OtUiUai 
which  we  ghull  greatly  misunderstand  if  we  bring  to  the  study  of  them 
'•ical  spirit  in  which  the  very  prosaic  Acts  of  the  Uritish  I'arlta- 
T  ■Cttuuedin  this  western  exti-emity  of  Europe. 
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ertion.  In  short,  tlie  common  man  throws  off  the  slave,  the  porter, 
the  hind,  the  tailor  ;  and  the  man  ut'  learuiug  tho  dull  pedant. 
An^jftur  turn  et  coitus  lO'ido  ;  quod  virihng  corporisque  mfntisqin'  pro- 
geniei  futura;  muHiitn  am/trre  sold.  Physiciana,  who  ought  certainly 
to  l>e  consulted  on  many  points  of  legislative  policy,  will  give  tho 
reader  more  ample  satisfaction  on  this  subject  ;  which,  indeed,  is 
handlnl  in  several  medical  books,  commonly  to  bo  met  with. — It  were 
cruel  to  deprive  oven  the  slave  of  a  share  in  such  enjoyments,  for  they 
are.  as  it  were,  a  recompense  fur  the  hardships  of  his  life ;  and  every 
man  who  lives,  manifestly  has  a  right  to  partake  in  them :  and  it  were 
110  loss  foolish  than  cruel ;  for  his  iiealth,  vivacity,  and  bodily  vigour 
will  sutler  in  consequence  of  such  privations.  It  is  therefore  prudent 
to  allow  him  seasons  of  recreation  :  although  seltish  and  tyrannical 
masters,  who  only  look  to  immediate  advantflges,  are,  from  their  ig- 
norance of  human  uatut'e,  and  the  effects  of  unceasing  labour,  some- 
times inclined  to  bo  of  a  <liftcrent  opinion." 

I'assiug  from  the  Jewish  to  tho  Christian  Sabbath,  he  proceeds: — 
"  There  arises  then  a  moral  and  political  queistiou,  '  Can  the  day  of 
divine  worship  be  aptly  united  with  the  day  of  rest  and  enjoyment?' 
For  ray  own  part,  1  think  it  may;  provided  only,  wo  do  not  include 
all  manner  of  vicious  excesses  under  the  ti-rm  enjoyment :  and,  in  fact, 
the  question  has  been  already  thus  unanimously  decided  many  tliousand 
years  ago,  by  almost  all  the  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  however 
much  many  gloomy  moralists  of  tiieso  later  times  may  have  oondomned 
entertainments,  dancing,  playing,  and  even  aftern(Jon  companies  and 
visits,  as  profanations  of  Sunday,  and  zealously,  although  much  too 
late,  endeavoured  to  prevent  them.  To  set  apart  two  days  of  every 
week  for  holiday,  as  Mr  Von  Justi  once  proposed,  would  leave  too 
little  time  for  necessary  labours,  and  would,  in  fact,  bo  reviving, 
under  the  sjinction  of  the  magistrate,  hlur  MonJau,  or  St  Crispen's 
lioliday,  the  abolition  of  which  gave  so  much  trouble  to  legislative 
authority,  even  to  the  Diet  of  Ralisbon  itself,  which  only  notices  tho 
most  tlagrant  evils.  It  cannot  be  hero  objected  that  aniusbraents  are 
apt  io  degenerate  into  immoral  practices,  repugnant  to  the  i«inctity  of 
the  iSabbuth— dancing,  for  instance,  into  intrigues — eke  must  we  also 
abolish  going  to  church  itself,  in  regard  to  Hhich,  neither  sex  can 
pretend  to  bo  nhvays  actuated  by  spiritual  con.sidcrations  alone.  It 
were  rather  to  be  hoped  that  amusemoiits  would  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  moi'ality  and  virtue  by  bi'lug  plact^d  in  the  train  of  religion ; 
and  it  should  rather  be  an  object  of  enquiry.  Whether  they  might  not 
be  still  more  closely  connected  with  religion,  and  thus  many  eiceases 
be  prevented. 

"  At  any  rate,  it  is  contrary  to  that  desire  of  variety  which  is  im- 
planted in  human  riutiirt",  to  apjjropriate  a  ichole  day  every  week  to 
devotion  alone.*  Tho  application  of  the  mind  for  so  long  a  timo  to 
one  object,  and  un  object  too  which  does  not  atfect  the  senses,  is  w>thiu*f 
lets  than  labour  iif  Ihc  hardest  and  mvst  fatiijuing  kind ;  and  devotion  of 

*  See  the  opinions  of  IIoni](<y.  Dr  Viceaimus  Knox,  and   Bbhop  Porteiis. 
ante,  \t\\.  120,  121,  33ti;  unci  os  to  the  proctice  of  the  early  Prottotantn  in  En 
land  ttnU  .Scotinnd,  p|i.  205,  298,  «  tt<i.     In  the  Rambler,  No.  30,  Mlwi  T* 
contnuita  the  cbeerfiil  with  the  puriiouical  mode  of  Sabbailj><>h.>ir.rvHncii 
doea  alao  Mrs  Heecher  Htowe  in  her  Four  Ways  of  Spending  tho  8abbat 


this  nature  will  geuerally  lose  in  intensity,  teuderness,  ami  uucon- 
straineil  spontaneous  ardour,  what  it  giiins  in  duration.  On  this  ac- 
count als<i,  thereforo,  it  is  expedient  to  divide  the  Saldath  Iwtwoen 
religions  duties  and  lawful  enjojnionts;  because  one  day  will  thus 
serve  for  what  would  otherwise  require  two,  and  more  time  for  labour 
thus  ho  {gained  to  the  coniniunity-"* 

Miehaelis  goes  on  to  shew  that  tho  only  thin^'  prohihitod  liy  the 
Mosaic  precept  is  scrcile  work,  or  business.  We  find  in  the  I'eutateuch 
no  definition  of  the  words  so  translated  :  but  two  examploa — tho  ga- 
thering of  itianua  and  of  sticksf — illustrate  to  us  the  moaning  of 
phrases  with  which  the  ancient  Israelites  were  too  familiar  to  ueod  an 
explanation.  "  0(  mental  l^tbonr,"  adds  Michaelis,  *'  Moses,  in  hia 
^^ahbatical  stjitutes,  mentions  not  a  word;  nor  waa  it  necessary,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  and  occup,itions  of  his  people."*;  As,  how- 
ever, the  brain,  equally  with  tho  bones  and  muscles,  has  need  of  re- 
pose and  recreation  iu  order  to  recruit  its  substance  and  strength,  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  was  plainly  quite  as  applicable  to  it  as  to  them. 
FitjIUiiiff,  which,  in  ancient  times,  as  in  our  own,  was  regarded  as  by 
no  moans  a  servile  employment,  is  with  good  roiison  held  by  Michaelis 
to  bo  beyond  the  true  scopo  of  tht;  Fourth  Comniandinotit,  although 
upon  this  subject  some  of  the  later  Jews  took  up  a  ditlereiit  notion. 
Had  the  law  been  all  alojjg  iiUerproted  as  it  was  by  the  defenders 
of  Jerusalem  against  the  Syrians  and  Romans,  a;ssuredly  the  Gentile 
neighbours  with  whom  the  Israelites  were  so  frequently  at  war  would 
have  taken  such  advantage  of  their  folly,  that  many  disastera  (of  which 
wo  read  nothing  in  the  earlier  Jewish  history)  must  have  been  expe- 
rienced in  consequence  of  it.§ 

Tho  Jewish  Sabbath,  it  will  be  remembered,  began  at  sunset  on 
Friday  evening.  Hence,  the  fejijsls  which  wore  eaten  iipun  Ihe  holy 
d.iy  coiilil  be  cooked  just  before  its  commencement ;  and  after  its  close 
there  still  remained  time  enough  for  preparing  the  evening  meal.|| 
A  mo<lern  writer  on  tlie  Sabbath  is  so  bold  as  to  aflirm  that  it  "  is 
awfulltf  vioUirA  by  visiting,  keastinu,  travelling,  worldly  amase- 
menta,"&c.^  Now  it  hapi>eu8  to  be  recorded  that  in  ancient  Jerusa- 
lem a  lca*ling  member  of  the  strictest  sect  of  Jewish  profe.«>5or3  thought 
it  no  sin  to  make  a  feast  on  tho  Sabbath,  aud  invite  Jesus  to  partAke 
of  it ;  and,  moreover,  that  Jesus  without  scruple  complied  with  the  in- 
vitation- Wo  must  thorelure  hold  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  wiiter 
just  quoted,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  14th 
chapter  of  St  Luke's  Gospel,  our  Lord  on  this  occasion  sanctioned  by 
his  example  an  "  awful  \ioIation"  of  the  law  of  God  !**  If  thi.s  int- 
pious  idea  be  rejected,  then  aKsuredly,  oven  on  tho  supposition  that 
the  Fourth  Commandment  is  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation, 
to<  may  indulge  ourselves  without  otlonce  in  visiting  and  feasting  on 


*  Commentaries  on  tUo  Laws  oDIoscis.  vol.  iu.,  pp.  152-165. 

t  Exod.  xvi.  '2-1-m  ;  Numb.  iv.  32.  i  Michaclio,  p.  163. 

§  Op.  cit.,  pp.  170-181.  II   Op.  cit .  p   UU. 

%  I!iii  UV  Tlu'olii^iicftl  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr  Hpudcrson  ;  art.  .Saob.itu. 

*  ill,  the  charitable  notion  is  adini»aible,  that  the  New  Teata- 
Riani  lly  known  to  the  writer;  for  he  s«cin»  to  b<>  as  littl«  ac- 
!"•'                              '  iih  t:ha|iter  of  the  Itomaiiv,  and  some  othor  pasMiges  in  ibe 

Ihv  ob^ervaoce  of  days,  as  with  the  14th  chapter  of  Lake. 
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tho  Sablialh,  provided  wo  so  consistently  follow  tho  Itiw  of  Moses  ul 
to  let  the  Work  of  cookery  be  dono  on  the  previous  day,  which  muail 
be  made  to  close  at  sunsot :  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  (as  Dr 
Lorimer,  for  instauce,  does)  that  tho  Jews  might  lawfully  cook  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  that  therefore  we  may  do  so  likewise.*  If  the 
Fourth  Comniaudineut  binds  us,  cookiug  on  tho  Sabbath,  except  iu 
specially  urgent  cases,  is  altogether  indefensible. 

When  Principal  Lee  was  examined  twenty  years  ago  before  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew's  Committee,  ho  was  asked  whether  the  picture  of  the 
Covenantor,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  in  Old  MorttiUtij,  was 
correct ;  and  to  this  ijuostion  bo  rc-pIicd  in  the  negative.  Concerning 
tho  Puritanical  Sabbath  (of  wbicli  somt)  particulars  have  been  adduced, 
ante.,  pp.  149,  275,  310,  311),  he  said  "that  there  never  was  such 
gloom  attending  its  observance  in  Scotland  as  that  celebrated  writer 
alleges.  Tho  Sabbath,  though  observed  with  the  greatest  reverence, 
was  a  day  rather  of  Hobor  and  cheerful  pioty  than  of  any  painful  re- 
straint."f  Dc  ijustibus  non  at  dinpntninhim :  one  man's  moat  is 
another  man's  poison  ;  and  what  is  a  most  melancholy  situation  to  one, 
may  be  as  cheerful  a^  possible  l«  another.  Yet  it  does  seem  incredible 
that  the  worthy  Principal  would  llnd  it  pleasant  to  be  cooped  up  every 
Sunday  in  a  cellar  in  one  of  the  dark  and  fetid  "  doses"  of  Edinburgh, 
with  no  better  recroation  than  a  walk  twice  a  day  to  and  from  the 
High  Church,  and  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  four  long  and  not  very 
cheering  sornious.  Evon  be,  1  suspect,  would  have  thought  it  allow- 
able to  '*  vage"  to  the  Castle-hill  in  (juest  of  sunshine,  fresh  air,  a 
pleasant  talk  with  his  friends,  and  a  sight  of  tho  Penthiiul  Hills;  nor 
would  he  have  very  loudly  censured  such  as  contrived  to  elude  tho 
vigilance  of  tho  "  honest  men"  posted  at  the  city  gates  to  prevent  the 
people's  *'forth breaking."  Nay,  ho  might  even  have  thought  it  ve« 
nial,  in  spito  of  tho  clerical  prohibition,  to  follow  tho  example  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  cnicimt  Phariseos,  in  strolling  pleasantly  among 
the  corn-Jjelds  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  let  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Covenanters  be  called  dull  or  cheerful  as  you  please — what  state  of 
morals  existed  in  Scotland  while  it  was  observed  iu  tlio  manner  wo 
have  seen  ?  On  this  point,  Dr  Lee  expresses  his  belief  that  "  the  time 
of  tho  Covonantcrs  was  a  period  of  ormt  reliffious  licfht,  and  of  great 
STBicTNKst^   ANii   I'CRiTV   ov   JioKALi^."J      For  this  poi°8ua4ion   tho 

*  "  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  evidenre  that  the  Jews  were  required, 
or  actually  did  observe  the  Sabbath  more  strictly  than  is  required  of  all  true 
< 'hriatinnn  novr,  The  propheta,  io  speakiug  of  ijabbath  desecratioo,  do  not  find 
fault  with  acts  connected  with  the  preparation  of  food."  (They  find  fault  with 
workin-ij,  and  the  worlt  of  cooking  might  be  nieant^  as  well  us  any  other  kind  of 
labour.)  "  Our  Lord,  who  must  have  kept  the  Bahbath  in  the  scriptural  sense 
ill  which  it  was  binding  on  every  Jew,  sanctioned  the  rubbing  of  ears  of  corn 
for  food  OD  the  8abbntb,"  (only  as  an  exceptional  case,  however,  and  perba]is  to 
reprove  the  gupemtitious  strictneaa  which  held  such  trivial  acts  to  )>c  "  work,") 
"  and  attended  entertninmcnts,  xuher*  (Acr«  mutt  have  bitn  a  eoututtrabU  firt- 
paration/or  the  y««*tt." — (The  IVoteeiant  or  the  I'oj'Uk  Sabbath  ?  p.  G4.)  Were 
it  not  incredible  that  a  Free  Church  Doctor  can  be  ignornnt  Low  the  Jews 
avoided  dosecrution  in  the  cooking  of  their  Sabbath  fea^U,  1  should  feel  it  un- 
uvoidable  to  infer  such  iguorance  on  the  part  of  I'r  liorimer  from  thes^  con- 
cluding words. 

t  Report  of  Committee,  p.  272,  Q.  4114.  J   Keport,  p.  271,  (i,  4109. 
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only  ground  that  appears  in  his  cvidonce,  \s  a  passage  from  Kirktou's 
Ilistortf  'tf  the  Church  of  ScoUand — one  wliicb  tlie  Sabbatarians  are  fond 
of  quotiflfCj  and  wliich  they  Heem  to  think  conclusive.  This  fainous 
passage  is  as  follows  : — "  At  the  King's  return  (in  1660)  every  parish 
liad  a  minister,  every  village  had  a  school,  every  family  almost  had  a 
Itible,  yea,  in  most  of  the  countryt  all  the  children  of  age  could  read 
the  scriptures,  and  were  provided  of  bibles,  either  by  the  parents  or 
their  niiniaters.  ...  I  have  lived  many  years  in  a  parish  where 
I  never  heard  au  oath,  and  you  might  have  rid  many  miles  before 
you  had  heard  any  :  also,  you  could  not,  for  a  ja^reat  part  of  the  country, 
have  lodged  in  a  family  where  the  Loi'd  was  not  worshipped  by  read- 
ing, singing,  and  public  prayer.  Nobody  complained  more  of  our 
church-governraeut  than  our  tavernors,  whose  ordinary  lameDtation 
was,  their  trade  was  broke,  people  were  become  so  sober."* 

These  sentences,  it  will  perhaps  occur  to  the  reader,  look  very  like 
an  old  man's  ciilngy  of  the  good  and  glorious  times  whea  ho  was 
young,  and  his  parly  in  the  ascendant ;  and  on  this  ground  he  may 
naturally  enough  be  pronounced  a  latHlnioi'  temports  acti,  unworthy  of 
implicit  credit.  But  waiving  this  consideration,  let  us  see  what  the 
passage,  interpreted  without  allowance,  does  really  assert.  1.  The 
people,  it  tells  us,  generally  could  read  the  Biblo.  (In  iliat  age,  to 
possess  and  read  the  Bible  was  thought  to  be  a  talismau,  bringing  the 
favour  of  Ood  to  its  po.sscssur ;  and  many  have  this  notion  still.)  2. 
In  an  unnamed  parish  (]irobaIdy  Merton),f  the  writer  never  heard  an 
oath,  and  he  prosuuied  that  nobody  else  could  hear  one  within  the 
space  of  many  miles.  3.  In  a  great  part  of  the  country,  the  families  in 
whose  houses  ho  lodged,  worshipped  God  on  such  occrt-sions  by  read- 
ing, singing,  and  prayer  ;  and  probably  did  so  when  he  was  absent. 
And,  1.  Certain  publicans  coniplaincd  that  they  were  ruined  by  the 
sobriety  of  the  people.  The  last  item,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  only 
one  relating  to  morals ;  and  the  fact  asserted  goes  no  farther  than  to 
shew,  that  if  the  people  got  drunk  it  was  not  in  the  houses  of  the  per- 
sons (be  they  few  or  many,  rural  or  urban)  whom  Kirkton  styles  "  our 
tavarmers."  Yet,  as  it  sooius,  upon  this  slender  foundation  does  Dr  Lee 
ground  his  belief  in  great  religious  light,  and  great  strictness  and 
purity  of  morals,  at  the  period  in  question  !  Ifpseudo-Judaical  Chris- 
tianity bo  "religious  light,"  the  Covenanters  certainly  hml  it;  if  to 
know  the  spirit  of  tJio  Gospol,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  it,  bo 
"  religious  light,"  assuredly  they  had  it  not.  As  to  the  great  strictness 
and  purity  of  the  morals  of  the  people  when  under  the  influence  of 
the  sternest  Puritanism,  I  adduce  the  following  testimony. 

Among  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  General  As-sembly  in  1612  for 
a  public  fast  then  appointed  to  bo  kept,  aro  "  gross  ignorance  and  al! 
sort  of  wickc'dness  among  the  greater  part;  security,  more  formality, 
and  unfruitfuluess  among  the  best ;  aud  unthauk fulness  in  all."^  That 

*  Kirkton,  pp.  64,  66  ;  quoted  Q.  4094.  This  writer  wm  a  Covenant'iDg  clor- 
gymau,  who,  after  officiating  b  cousidurable  lime  at  Murlou,  tu  Ucrwicluliire, 
becumc-  in  1689  miuister  of  the  Tolbooth  ('buivh  in  Ediuburjrh. 

t  Dr  L>ee  says  he  hna  grounds  for  belioviug  that  Kirkton  s  descriptiua  "  is 
chii>Hy  applicablo  to  thu  south  an<l  west  of  bcotluml,  with  which  lh«  writ«r 
woA  best  acquointod."     Mcrtou  adjoins  tlie  parish  of  Melrose,  of  which  anon. 

I  Acl«of  tho  General  Assembly,  p.  72. 
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t\m  description  is  not  itself"  mere  formality"  or  pariiauical  cAnt^  will 
soon  1m)  Bulliiiently  eviilent. 

When  Croiuwt'll  invaded  Scotland,  ho  eipect«d  to  find  tho  belui* 
vioiir  of"  God's  people"'  suitKible  to  the  h'l^h  character  thevA^unicd: 
what  he  did  find,  is  sorroHt'uUy  recorded  in  his  letter  to  the  Lord 
President  of  th«>  Council  of  State,  dated  Edinburgh,  25th  S«.<ptcmlH.T 
1650.  "I  thought,"  gays  ho,  "I  should  have  found  in  Scotland  % 
conscientious  people,  and  a  barren  country:  al>out  Eilinburgh  it  iaas 
fertile  for  corn  as  any  part  of  England  ;  but  Ute  fievpU  ijeit^rnlii/  [<i« 
so]  ifivcii  to  the  must  impudent  It/in^,  andfrtqmut  swciftnij,  tu  is  r»cr*- 
dible  to  he  believed.'^* 

In  the  Ih'urif  <>/  Jitfut  Nieoll,  a  "Writer  to  the  Signet,  printed  for 
tho  Bannatyne  Clul),f  and  extending  fi'om  1650  to  16G7,  m*ny 
plain  symptoms  of  a  deep  and  general  corruption  of  morals  are  re- 
corded. On  23d  January  1(>50,  a  man  was  fouD<l  guilty  of  perjury 
by  the  Lords  of  Session,  and  another  was  scourged  tlirough  the  town 
for  bigamy. J  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  "  four  faU  witue^Ui 
wcr  broght  to  the  Trone,  qiihairof  twa  had  ihair  earis  naiilit  to  ttM 
Trouo,  with  anc  paper  upon  ather  of  thair  heidis,  testifeytng  thoir 
offencis.  Uther  twa  of  thamo  wer  bund  to  the  Trone,  with  ane  paper 
on  ilk-ano  of  thair  heidis,  declairand  thair  faltis.''§  A  week  after- 
wards, an  inhabitant  of  Ijeith  was  punii^hed  at  the  Trone  of  Edin- 
burgh by  having  "  his  tong  rin  throw  with  ane  hot  yrne  or  boitkin," 
for  making  up  a  false  title  to  tho  property  of  a  dwoasoil  poi-soa,  *'to 
diifiaud  tho  ueorest  of  kin  and  ryghteuus  air."l|  On  the  ]7tb  of  the 
following  month  it  is  recorded — '*  Much/ahtt  and  schcittTuj  (fakebood 
and  cheating)  at  tJti's  tpm  we8  datlie  detbctit  hi  the  Lordit  of  St*- 
siomi ;  for  the  quhilk  tiiair  wes  uaylik  han/jin*}^  ukurijinij,  tuiiUiu^  <f 
ImaiK,  iind  hindinii  of  jiejnll  to  the  Tnmi,  and  bofniug  of  touiujes  ;  eo  tkat 
it  ukut  am  fatail  ydr  fvi'  fait  notaris  and  witn':sii.%  as  oaylib  bxpzmX' 
ENCE  DID  wiTNES.  And  asfrr  aiiult<frie,  fornicatioun,  ino.ft,  hi^amtA, 
and  uthcr  uncleannrs  and  flthyneK,  n  did  keviii  auocsd  iioiB  KOR  AM 
THIS  TYJiE."*|f  So  licentious  wore  the  citizens,  that  au  ecclesiasti- 
cal law  was  enacted  "  that  no  woman  sould  vent  or  rin  wyne  or  aill  in 
tavernis  of  E<linburgh,  bot  allanerlic  (only)  servaudia  and  l»oye(?."** 
In  May  following,  a  man  and  a  cow  were  burnt  on  tho  Castlehill  for 
an  unniwntjouablo  crime. jf  On  12th  June,  "  William  Blair,  messer, 
wes  haagit  at  the  mercat  crore  of  Edinburgh  for  sindriofn'  ut« 

inittit  be  him  in  his  calliug."J;J     In  September,  whenCi  ..id 

invaded  Scotland,  "sindrie  fastis  and  humiliatiounis  wcr  appyyutcd 
throw  the  kiugdomo  for  averting  Godis  wraith  ;  bot  the  Lord  »'t-«  nut 
yit  intreated,  bot  seemed  to  hyde  his  face  from  li  and  trffiU^f 

the  Lord  haid  Jvst  cans,  for  all  mirfaflif:  wer  but  fori.  I  tfii'  L^rrtif 

word  haid  nut  foive,  power,   nor  strcnolh   of  convfrtioutt  j.i  ■  "4 

amonij  this  pqnll,  till  his  wraith  and  hott  displesour  wer  \>  jI, 

turning  the  wisdomo  of  the  wysc  into  folie,  and  the  stremli  kA  lb« 
Btrong  men  into  waiknes."§^    Among  thu  cauMS  a&sigaed  by  the  Ginif^ 


•  Ofcrlyle'a  Cromwell,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
J  Pp.  1,  2.  S   P,  2. 

♦*  F.  6.  ft  P.  »■ 


'2.  t  Edioborgb,  1830. 

II  P.  2.  IT   Pp-  3.  ». 

Jt  !*•  t5.  S§  P.  34. 
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ral  Assembly  tor  a  8oIt*niii  fast  whicli  was  kept  "  throw  tlie  Itaill 
kirkis  of  Scotland"  in  1G53,  we  find  the  following  item,  which  shews 
that  matters  had  not  at  all  mended  since  1642  : — ^"  The  oroitlh  of  sin 
of  all  soirtis,  pnrticularli':  pn/dc,  uncleann(S,  contempt  of  ordiiiauceg,  op- 
prcmouu,  violence,  fravil utifiit  dmJim,  and  that,  under  the  rod,  the  maist 
pairt  of  tht  p*-piU  jrowiiuj  uors  and  ici/rs,  and  rcvoUitiff  moir  and  moir."* 
In  U>.jG,  the  I)iarist  complains  bitterly  of  the  adulteration  of  wino  and 
ale,  the  deficient  weiifhl  of  loaves,  and  false  wejglits  and  measures, 
among  the  tradesmen  of  Bdinl»iJi'Kli ;  and  the  injustice  of  tax-gatherers, 
who  extorted  from  the  poor,  and  let  the  rich  and  powerful  escApe.f  The 
praises,  moreover,  which  the  impartiality  of  Cromwell's  English  judges 
in  Edinburgh  extorts  from  the  loyalist  N'icoU,  are  in  a  strain  which 
shews  how  rare  a  thing  justice  l»ad  lately  been  in  godly  Scotlaad.J 
Lastly,  let  it  not  he  forgotten  tlixit  ni  no  period  was  the  burning  of 
witches  more  vigorously  carried  on  than  during  the  sway  of  the 
Covenanting  clergy ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  more  unfavourable 
to  the  prevalence  of  a  Christian  spirit  than  the  superstitious  dread 
and  hatred  with  which  the  victims  were  regarded,  and  familiarity  with 
the  spectacle  of  their  conflagration.     For  men  are  "  savaged"  by  fear, 


♦  P.  107.  t  P.  189. 

I  By  these  judges,  "jiuticc  wea  niiDtstrat  sammarlie  to  oil  pairtela  complcQ'. 
and,  without  partialitio  or  favour  :  tkeir  cariayti  and  wayi$  iti  that  Ithalf  con- 
dempniny  ourit  heir  in  Scotland;  mil  wen  alledgtt  he  many,  ({uho,  baiffing  ac- 
tioaneB  and  complayutet  geviu  in  befoir  thanii',  returned  fra  thame  with  great 
cuntentnient." — {P.  66. J  lu  1653,  they  put  a  stop  to  the  monstrous  practice  of 
prinate  loliciMiiun  by  suitors  and  tbeir  advocates  and  attorneys. — (P.  116.J 

Micoll  records  idso  that  on  17lh  l"''ebruary  1650  an  Act  of  the  Comtnisaion  of 
tbi!  General  Assembly,  proliibiting  prciniiHcuijus  dancing,  waa  re«d  in  all  the 
churches  of  Edinburgh  (p.  3j ;  tbnt  previously  to  the  battle  of  Dunbar  the  clergy 
"  wer  not  deficient  to  encumge  the  pepill,  f.'rometeiH'j,  in  Oodit  name,  a  victurie 
otier  thtie  trronyom  and  blatyktmout  jKiirtfit  in  Kh^IohJ,  quha,  aganes  the  Cove- 
nant and  Soleiupuu  League,  did  unju«tli«  persew  thid  natioun"  (p.  19] ;  that 
Cromwell  severely  punished  his  soldiers  when  they  plundered  or  otherwise 
harmed  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  for  drunkenness  and  immorality 
(pp.  33,  62,  66,  69} ;  ihwl  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  wae  prognosticated  by 
*'  slndrii-  unku  apparitiouaes,"  which  are  specified  (pp.  77,  B7);  that  when  the 
"  old  uuncicnt  cn-stKll  and  strenth  of  lUaiiiteft  wet  blawn  up  with  a  powder 
trayne"  on  3d  April  1«52,  by  order  of  the  English  t'onimisi'ioners,  "  it  was  re- 
portit  that  the  devill  was  vestblie  seen  upooe  the  wallis  of  it  at  its  upblowing' 
(p.  92);  and  that  in  February  of  the  same  year,  a  warlock  was  at  his  own  re- 
qu^t  *'  brim  for  vtitchcraft,''  being  desirous  "  that  justice  be  execute  aganes 
him  for  saiflio  of  his  sauU'"  (p.  106.)  The  description  of  the  preaching  by 
Cromwell's  officers  also  deserves  to  be  quoted  ; — *'  General  Lambert  hniOlng 
urgit  the  toun  of  Edinburgh's  conimoun  Counsel!  to  approprint  to  him  the  Eist 
Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  being  the  spcciall  Kirk  and  best  in  tlie  toun,  for  bis  exer> 
ciie  at  aerraouud,  the  sauiin  wes  randerit  to  him  for  that  use;  qubairin  thair 
wea  dyveria  and  sindrio  scrmoundis  preached,  alsweill  by  captanes  and  lie%'le- 
nanti*  and  trouperis  of  bis  airmy,  as  by  ordluer  pastouris  and  Kuglischc  mini- 
Btcris;  quliilk is  captanes,  commandcris,  and  trouperis,  quheii  ihvy  eut'Tit  the 
pulpitte*,  did  not  observe  our  Scotl'is  formes,  bot  quhon  thai  uscendit,  they 
enterit  the  pulpites  with  thnir  swordis  hung  at  thnir  sydes,  and  sum  careying 
pistollis  up  with  tbame  ;  and  eltir  thair  entry,  hiyd  hsyde  within  the  pulpttlcs 
thair  swordis  till  thai  ondit  thair  sermouudis.  It  wes  thocht  thot  these  men  war 
Weill  gifiit,  yit  wit  nut  ordoiirlie  cuilit,  according  to  the  discipline  obsorvit 
within  this  KJugdouie  of  .Scotlaini.  "— (Pp.  68,  6i).) 
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AS  well  as  "  by  woe  ;"*  and  exhibitions  of  cruelty  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  foster  cruelty  in  the  beholders, f 

At  Perth  and  Al>i>rdeen  the  state  of  morals  seems  to  have  been  little 
better  than  at  Edinburgh,  as  the  Records  of  the  kirk-se§sions  shew.* 
Elsewhere,  loo,  the  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case.  Thus,  in  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Melrose  by  the  Rev.  George  Thomson,  n)iui«t(-r 
of  that  parish,  we  read  as  follows  in  reference  to  the  parochial  rogis- 
ttir  of  the  17th  century  : — "  Tho  number  of  persons  who  appear  by  the 
list  of  penitents  to  have  incurred  church  censure  in  that  age  U  in- 
credible,— -far  cxcecdintj  the  average  of  the  pretent  duv,  when  the  popula- 
tion is  nearly  trchkd.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  and  reconciled 
with  the  zeal  and  piety  of  our  forefathers,  unless  by  supposing  that 
tho  age  iu  general  was  greatly  less  enlightened  and  less  moral  than 
the  present  i     It  is  more  easy  to  rrour  aitd  die  ran  God,  tua» 

TO  LEAD  A  WELL-REGULATED  LIVE  IN  OBEDIENCE  TO  Hls  LAW."S 

Add  to  this  the  testimony  of  Hugh  Burning,  who  in  the  middle  of 
tht)  same  century  wa^  minister  of  Govan,  and  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  and  who  has  left  a  high  reputation  for 
genius,  moderation,  and  eloquence.)]  "  What,"  says  he,  "  is  now  the 
great  blot  of  our  visible  church  ?  Here  it  is  :  the  most  part  are  not 
God's  children,  hut  called  so ;  and  it  is  tho  greater  blot  that  they  are 
called  60,  and  are  not.'*  Again  :  '*  Set  mide  m»*r  public  servioe,  attd 
profi-jmiiTiis,  and  is  there  any  thitig  behind  in  your  conversation,  but  drwU:- 
cnness,  lytju/,  swearimj,  contention,  envy,  duccit,  icraUi,  covttousticxf,  and 
tuck  lik6  ?"<f  Mr  Orrae  adds  :  "  If  Principal  Bailliu's  words  have  any 
meaning,  not  more  than  one  in  'forty  of  the  members  of  his  church  tjave 
good  evidence  of  grace  and  regeneration'**     These  tostiinonicsshcw  that 


*  See  the  description  of  a  pestilenco  in  Thomson's  Sammer.  v.  1081 ;  and 
the  account  by  Thucydidc^  of  the  great  plague  at  Athens,  qunted  In  Arcb- 
blnliop  \Vh)it«ly'8  Charge  on  the  Kight  Use  of  National  AiHictioiu»  p.  8.  Of 
the  inbuuianising  effects  of  fear,  I  hnvc  treated  in  the  PhrenologicaJ  Joonial, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  415.  As  to  tho' burning  of  witches  in  ScotlHtid,  6ce  Law's  M«- 
niorialls,  pattim ;  and  81r  Walter  Scott's  Letters  on  Demonotogy  and  Witcb- 
cmt't.     Pitcairn's  Oriiuinal  Trials  exhibit  niany  cnsos  down  to  1624. 

t  The  present  Dr  M'frie,  in  his  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History,  Sded., 
[I.  374,  tries  to  lesson  the  authority  of  Nicoll  by  saying  that  "  little  weight  can 
be  attacliod  to  tho  oj>iuion$  of  this  writer,  who  betmys  great  weakness  of  mind." 
Without  thinking  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  weakness  of  his  mind  ex* 
ceeded  that  of  some  of  the  clergy  of  hi^  day  who  are  atill  held  in  great  reve- 
rence by  certain  religious  people  in  Scotlund,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
relation  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  his  opinion*  has  to  the  accuracy  of  hii 
narrative  of  events  which  took  place  before  his  eyes.  Doawell  "  betray*  great 
weakness  of  mind"  in  his  Life  of  Dr  Johnson  ;  but  shall  wo  therefor*  renounce 
the  belief  that  a  more  faithful  chronicler  has  never  existed  "t 

It  appe-rirs  from  Law's  Meniorialls,  p.  4d,  that  in  the  year  1671  sice  oon* 
tioued  to  abound  'ui  .Scotland. 

X  Spottiswoode  Miscellany,  vol.  i.,  p.  230  ^c  rtq.  f  and  Selections  Oon  Um 
Records  of  the  Kirk'i$cs«ion  of  Aberdeen,  printed  for  the  iipaldiug  Club. 

8  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol,  iii.,  p.  66. 

II  Sec  Chambers's  Biog.  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,  vol.  1,,  p.  206.  "  He  wm 
one  of  the  first  in  Scotland,"  says  Mr  Chambers,  "  to  reform  philoMpby  fraa 
the  barltaroas  jargon  of  the  Schools." 

•[  BinningB  Works,  pp.  018,  546 ;  quoted  In  Orme's  Life  of  Oweo,  pp.  9%.  9*. 
ed.  1826.  ^'^ 

**  "  Baillic  •  Letters,  vol.  II.,  p.  86." 
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there  may  be  much  profossed  zeal  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts — mueJi  elamormis 
eontenihn  abotit  Can/esstims  of  Faith,  Fortas  of  Church  Gwernmeni*  and 
extirpation  of  heretics,  and  a  deplorable  deokee  of  ionorancb,  de- 

PKAVITT,  AND  mBELIOIOII."t 

The  late  Dr  M'Crie,  in  his  review  of  Mr  Oime's  book,  says,  "  We 
cannot  overtake  an  examination  of  the  uufavonmblo  picture  which  lie 
has  drawn  of  the  state  of  roligion  in  Si-utlaud  alwut  tho  yoar  1650." 
The  (laotations  from  Binning  and  Baillio  he  characterises  as  "akin to 
tho  attempts  of  Popish  writers  to  prove  the  RcfWmnliifu  a  Deformation, 
by  culling  quotations  from  tho  sermons  of  such  Protestant  preachers  as 
inveighed  most  freely  against  prevailing  vice8."J  But  as  the  "  vices" 
of  the  Covenanters  nuist  have  "  prevailed"  before  they  were  preached 
against,  and  as  the  question  between  J)r  M'Crie  and  Mr  Ormo  re- 
lates to  their  prevalence,  it  is  diflicult  to  see  tlio  drift  of  the  re- 
mark just  quoted.  The  Doctor's  son  with  more  reason  observes, 
that  *' it  is  not  by  looking  into  the  records  of  church-courts,  which 
indeed  almost  supplied  the  place  of  courts  of  police,  nor  into  the  '  Ac- 
knowledgments of  r?ins,'  published  about  that  period,  tliat  wo  can 
form  a  proper  cMinmlc  of  the  moral  state  of  the  couutry."§  Thus  far 
I  agree  with  him,  if  by  "  a  proper  estimate"  ho  moans  an  estimate  of 
tho  amount  of  immorality,  in  fimtparism  with  that  existing  at  other 
times.  But  we  part  company  when  he  proceeds  to  say  that  "  such 
documents  onit/  serve  to  shew  that,  in  these  days,  the  discipliuo  of  the 
Churdi  was  administered  with  a  fidelity  which  is  now  too  little  known, 
though  not  a  whit  less  neodcrl,  and  that  our  fathers  were  affectid 
by  the  existence  of  public  evils,  which  are  no  longer  so  candidly  ac- 
knowledged, only  bocauac  thoj  are  not  laid  so  deeply  to  heart." 
They  shew  more  than  this — thoy  show  that  at  a  period  asserted  by 
Principal  Leo  to  have  been  one  of  great  religious  light,  and  of  groat 
strictness,  and  parity  of  morals,  there  was  lu  fact  such  a  prevalence 
of  immorality  among  the  people,  that,  even  had  there  been  no  other 
evidence  than  these  records,  his  description  must  have  been  pronounced 
untrue.  Would  Dr  M'Crie  pr»«H.*  have  failed  to  "  ovortako"  a  re- 
futation of  Mr  Ormc's  representation  had  he  known  that  its  refutation 
was  possible  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  was  uo  work  to  which  he  would 
more  eagerly  have  addressed  himself.  And  if  a  demonstration  of  tho 
falsity  of  the  picture  was  impossible  to  him,  who  waj*  so  familiar  with 
the  covenanting  times,  is  it  likely  to  be  possible  to  any  one  else? 

Did  tho  case  which  I  am  advocating  need  any  farther  proof,  it 
would  find  ample  corroboration  in  three  enactments  which  tell  a  plain 
tale  in  the  Statute  Book  of  Scotland.  The  tirst,  dated  7th  August 
1645,  is  directed  against  "  swearing,  drinking,  and  mocking  of  piety." 
It  recites,  that  all1)ougk  by  tho  solenui  National  Covenant  sworn  and 
subscribed  by  piuplo  of  all  ranks  within  the  kingdom,  and  ratilied  in 
Parliament  in  16 11,  tho  whole  lieges  had  bound  themselves  before  G«jd 
with  a  solemn  oath  so  to  behave  themselves  in  their  lives  and  con- 
versations as  boseometh  Christians  who  have  renewed  their  covenant 
with  God, — and  had  faithfully  promised  to  endeavour  to  keep  them- 
solvos  within  tho  bounds  of  Chriatiau  liberty,  and  be  good  examples 

*  Subbath-obgorvance  might  buve  been  added  berc. 

t  Ormc,  p.  99.  t   Miscellaneoiu  Writings,  p.  S13. 

9  Sketrbcs  of  Scottish  Church  Iliiitory,  p.  377. 
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to  others  of  all  godliness,  sobriety,  an<l  righteotnneM, — yH  thia  pari 
of  the  solomn  oath  had  heen  negloctud,  "and  thr  oprn  abumJa»cnif 
all  vices,  dishivu^urahk  to  God  and  r^firottrhfuJ  to  iJic  S(tid  Xaticwd  Cflw- 
n>i»f,  hath  without  doubt  occasioned  the  heavy  judgments  which  tbo 
Lord  in  his  groat  wrath  hath  poured  out  upon  tlie  laud."*  Another 
statute,  passed  ou  13th  February  1649,  recitea  that  notwithstamiing 
the  t'orejjoing  "  laudable  and  pious  Act,"  the  vites  for  which  ii  provid- 
ed punishment  "  do  still  routinve  and  increase  in  <A<-  hind,  unto  the  gnrat 
dishonour  of  God,  and  scandal  of  the  Gospel ;"  and  therefore  renews 
it,  and  extends  its  operation  to  "scolders,  Jilthi  npeixkcrt,  nnd  maltrt 
and  sinpars  of  bawdi/  *o«/;*."-f'  And  from  a  third  act,  "  Against  Forni- 
cation," passed  on  1st  of  the  same  month,  wo  receive  the  superfluvtu 
inforniation  that  *'  the  foresaid  sin  doth  exceedinyltf  abound,''*, 

Dr  Owen  excellently  observes,  that  in  judging  of  the  soanduess  of 
any  principles,  doctrines,  or  practices,  "their  tendency  to  the  promo- 
tion or  hindrance  of  piety,  godliness,  and  universal  holy  obe<iieDC« 
unto  God,  is  to  be  in<|uired  into.  Tliis,"  says  he,  "  is  tbo  end  of  all 
religious  worship,  and  of  all  the  institutions  thereof.  And  a,  dut>  obser- 
vation of  the  regular  tendency  of  things  unto  this  end,  will  yive  a  creat 
discovery  of  their  nature  and  acceptance  w^ith  God.    L'"  id 

under  never  go  sprcions  preti'nces,  if  thci  he  found  lit/  exj 
moti:  Goxpf}  httliiifss  in  fA<j  hwrts  and  lives  uf  men,  then  <■'  'lUrJiK* 

not  to  br  of  (Sod.    Much  more  when  principles,  and  praci  i  niable 

tinto  tliern,  ahall  be  evidenced  to  obstruct  and  hinder  U,  to  mtroduco 
pi'ufimeni'ss,  and  couutonanco  licentiousness  of  life,  to  prejudice  the  du« 
roverenco  of  God  and  his  worship,  do  they  manifest  themselves  to  be 
of  the  tares  sown  by  the  evil  ono."§  Tried  by  this  admirablo  test 
(which,  iudeed.  is  no  other  than  the  scriptural  one,  that  "  the  treti  is 
known  by  it3  fruit"),  the  Sabbath-obsorvance  of  the  Puritaus  niuat,  I 
think,  receive  condemnation  ;  even  though,  without  "  countenaucing" 
licentiousness,  it  nitircly  promotes  incidentally,  by  its  austerities,  tbu 
vices  which  it  cndoavoui-s  to  suppress.  Dr  Owen,  it  is  true,  npplie* 
the  principle  jls  one  available  against  "  the  opinion  which  denies  all 
institution  unto  a  day  of  holy  rest  under  the  Now  Testament ;"  but 
his  notion  that  the  principle  really  is  adverse  to  the  opinion,  r\*gu  up- 
on the  groiindlf'ss  as.snni]ition  that  unless  a  weekly  Sabbath,  and  the 
public  woi-ship  of  God  thorcoii,  be  instituted  in  t]te  New  Talamfnt,  there 
is  no  foundation  for  them  at  all.  This  very  test,  however,  which  he 
applies  to  corroborate  his  doctrine  of  a  Gospel  Sabbath,  a4^quire«  all 
its  signiticancc  frnm  the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  sad  perversion  which 
tbo  Christian  Sabbath  has  sustained — in  spite  of  the  barbarous  puri- 
tanical practice  of  stripping  religious  worahip  of  tho»«  fXtcnial  at- 
tractions which  experience  proves  to  have  a  l>cneticial  tendency — in 
spite  of  the  monstrous  impiety  of  depicting  the  Divine  Being,  not  at 
that  loving  and  bountiful  Father  whom  Jesus  held  up  to  thl^  alfcction- 
ato  roverenco  of  confiding  children,  but  as  an  irritable  desiKit,  greedy 
of  adulation,  jealous  lost  due  honour  should  lio  withhold  from  him, 

♦  Thomson's  Acta  of  the  Parliament  of  Scothind,  vol.  vT.,  p.  195. 
t  lb.,  p.  368,  X  lb.,  p.  360. 

§  Prelimioary  ExerciUtion«  on  the  Epistle  to  the  UcbrcMs,  Cxoro.  xxi,v^ 
■ect,  8,  p&ragniph  6,  p.  609.  , 
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ever  ready  to  visit  uffinul«rs  with  liis  fearful  '*  jiidgtiients," — ploased 
with  hifi  creatures  wlieu  they  crouchiii.^ly  alistain  from  the  enjoyments 
of  which  he  himself  has  made  thorn  capahle,  and  the  means  of  otitainiug 
which  he  has  so  profusely  spread  before  thein, — dooming  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  to  au  eternity  of  unspeakable  toniieuts, — and  whom  we 
ought  to  regard  (as  iadood,  if  the  picture  be  a  true  one,  we  must  re- 
gard) with  ieelings  akin  to  tlioso  of  a  condennio'l  criminal  towards 
his  executioner — tko  ti'st,  I  say>  derives  it«  whole  significance  from 
the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  i'vithnt  utilitt/  of  rtdigious  holi- 
days, and  of  the  piibtic  worship  for  which  they  give  dipportunity,  proves 
both  to  bo  in  accordance  with  tlio  will  of  God,  who,  if  he  desires  the 
hap[iincss  of  his  creatures,  muHt  desire  the  doing  of  wiiatsoever  is  con- 
ducive to  that  end.  Had  a  w»>t!kly  Sabbath  been  instituted  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  Christian  might  have  coateniplatod  with  interest  the 
correspondence  between  the  hiw  of  nature  and  the  law  of  Christ  in  this 
particular;  but  !is  all  practices  which  the  law  of  nature  prescribea 
are  not  specially  prescribed  also  in  the  New  Testament,  the  good 
eft'ects  by  which  the  l:iw  of  Sabbath-ohservanco  is  made  known  to  bo 
divine,  are  no  argument  in  proof  of  "  the  institution  of  a  day  of  holy 
rest  under  the  New  Testament,"  however  useful  they  might  have 
been  in  conjirminy  a  gospel  institution  of  this  sort  if  any  such  had  ieeu 
recorded. 

"  It  is  an  easy  thing,"  says  the  enlightened  Catholic  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Freiburg,  "  to  associate  one's  self  with  a  religious  society  ; 
while  it  is  confessedly  so  severe  a  task  to  strive  with  all  the  souJ  for 
the  Christian  virtues,  that  but  few  undertak'^  the  work.  Duly  let 
them  forego  this  undertaking,  and  people  will  readily  perform  any 
other  conceivjible  outward  exercise,  no  matter  how  severe,  especially 
if  you  persuade  them  that  they  will  thereby  obtain  something  over 
and  above,  which  will  apply  to  tho  discharge  of  their  burdensome 
account  with  the  law  of  Go<l.  Hence  it  is  apparent  why  those  priests, 
who  prescribe  external  acts  of  penance  to  the  faithful,  may  always  de- 
pend upon  their  satisfaction,  and  an  increase  of  popularity.  But  tho 
Church  can  never  approve,  nor  aUow,  this  mere  romance  uf  syicHil  dc- 
votimts,  aetg  of  piety,  and  the  like,  to  take  the  place  of  the  homely  du- 
ties of  Christian  life.  It  is  sometimes  urged,  that  these  accessories  of 
worship,  by  niultiplyiug  tho  motives  of  devotion,  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose ;  but,  to  refrain  from  all  other  replies,  /  will  on!i/  nuswrr,  that  the 
merit  of  a  man  sehhm  bears  a  dirfrt  relation  tv  the  multitude  of  his  dcvc 
tioni.  They  are  too  often  influenced  by  a  mere  mechanism  of  religion, 
byttdispropcrtiouedreligiousscnsihility,  byispiritual  pride,  byanavor- 
Rion  to  practical  duty,  and  such  like  motives.  To  estimate  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  one  who  a4T.omplishcs  a  great  abundance  of  these  pious 
exercises,  and  one  who  goes  through  but  few  of  them,  Uten  if  I'nt  oiw  jmt 
standard,  ami  that  is  the  fruits  of  qtnuine  (jodUness  and  jiureueis  iifliiimj, 
which  thet/  resj}firtiveli/  briny  forth.  Never  will  any  man  venture  to  decry 
that  standard,  or  to  cheapen  its  importance  with  the  people.  Let 
those  who  now-a-days  so  ardently  commend  extorual  religion,  and  so 
gratify  tho  popular  taste,  take  it  seriously  to  heart,  whether  they  are 
not  propagating  among  the  people  a  most  uufair  principle  of  estimat- 
ing the  characteristics  of  a  truly  religious  life.  We  find  existing,  in  tho 
time  of  Christ,  a  confusiou  of  all  faculties  of  right  judgment,  truly  as- 
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tonishing.     It  was  &  product  of  Pharisaism.     May  tho  like  norer  bo 
reproduced  among  ourselves  !"* 

Tho  violent  reaction  which  in  both  cndsof  our  island  succeeded  the 
away  of  the  Puritans,  shewed  how  destituto  of  p;ood  influence  tho  aus- 
terities which  had  been  thrust  upon  the  nation  under  the  name  of 
religion  really  were.  '*  Those  passions  and  tastes  which,  under  the 
rule  of  the  Puritans,  had  been  st<>rnly  repressed,  and,  if  gratified  at^ 
all,  had  been  gratified  by  stealth,  broke  forth  with  ungovernable  vio-l 
lonco  as  soon  as  tho  check  was  withdrawn.  Men  flew  to  frivolous 
amusements  and  to  criminal  pleasures,  with  the  greediness  which  long 
and  enforced  abstinence  naturally  produces.  Little  restraint  was  im- 
posed by  public  opinion.  For  the  nation,  nauseated  by  cant,  suspicious 
of  all  pretensions  to  sanctity,  aud  still  smarting  from  the  recent  tyranny 
ofruh?r3  austere  in  life  and  powerful  in  prayer,  looked  for  a  time  with 
complacency  ou  the  softer  and  gayer  vioe8,"f 

In  short,  every  thing  tends  to  confirm  the  conclusion,  expressed  by 
Burke  in  tho  sentence  formerly  quoted, J  that  "  lawful  erijoi/mait  is  tlie 
surest  method  to  prevent  unlawfvl  ijriitijication  ;"  and  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple to  which,  because  of  its  exceeding  practical  importance  in  relation 
to  human  welfare,  I  have  several  times  adverted  before,§  that  happi- 
ness is  conducive  to  virtue,  and  misery  to  vice.  This  law  of  human 
nature  accords  with  our  notions  of  tho  beuovoleuco  and  wisdom  of  the 
Deity  ;  and  till  due  regard  bo  paid  to  it  in  our  conduct,  the  evils, 
which  spring  from  its  nedcct  will  continue  to  afflict  us,  in  spite  off 
every  quackish  remedy  that  may  be  applied  for  their  removal,  When 
I  first  read  the  assertion  of  Principal  Lee  about  the  uncommonly  vir- 
tuous condition  of  Scotland  during  the  gloomy  reigti  of  the  Covenant- 
ors, I  was  staggered  by  what,  if  true,  would  have  been  strangely  at 
variance  with  every  other  fact  of  human  nature  within  my  knowledge. 
And,  as  an  impartial  search  for  the  truth  has  disclosed  to  me  literally 
nothing  that  corroborates  Dr  Lee's  allegation,  there  was  assuredly 
very  sufficient  ground  for  incredulity  on  the  occasion, 

I   conclude  this  subject  by  extracting  a  beautiful  passage — as  true 
as  it  is  beautiful — from  a  sermon  of  Jeremy  Taylor: — 

"  A  cheerful  spirit  is  the  best  convoy  for  rtdigion ;  and  though 
sadness  does  in  some  cases  become  a  Christian,  as  being  an  index  of  a 
pious  mind,  of  compiission,  and  a  wise,  proper  resentment  of  things, 
yet  it  serves  but  one  end,  being  useful  in  the  only  instance  of  repent- 
ance ;  and  hath  duno  its  greatest  works,  not  when  it  weeps  and  sighs 
but  when  it  hates  and  grows  careful  against  sin.  But  cheerfulness^ 
and  a  festival  spirit  fill  the  soul  full  of  harmony  ;  it  composes  music 
for  churches  and  hearts  ;  it  makes  and  publishes  glorifications  of  God  ; 
it  produces  thankfulness,  and  serves  the  end  of  charity  ;  aud  when  the 
oil  of  gladness  runs  over,  it  makes  bright  and  tall  emissions  of  light  aud 
lioly  tirea,  reaching  up  to  a  cloud,  and  making  joy  round  about :  «ai 

•  Dr  J.  B.  Von  Uiraclier  on  the  8Ut<»  of  the  Church  in  Gerraanv,  tranalut 
by  the  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Coxe,  pp.  216-218  ;  Oxford,  1852.     The  title  which  Mf 
Coxe  has  (pven  hig  translation  i^  "  Sympathies  of  the  Continent,  or  Pro; 
for  a  New  Reformation." 

t  Mncaulay's  JlUitory  of  England,  vol,  i.,  p.  179,  5th  edit, 

X  See  p.  2ia  §  See  pp.  72,  73,  239.  275-6,  369^7 
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therefore,  since  it  is  so  inuoceiit,  and  may  be  &o  pious,  ami  full  of  boly 
advaatago,  whatsoever  can  inuoceiilly  minister  to  tliia  holy  joy,  doei  set 
forward  the  work  o/rdiffivu  and  charity.  And,  imteef!,  charity  itself,  which 
is  tho  vertical  top  of  all  religion,  is  nothing  else  but  a  nnion  of  joys, 
concentred  in  tlie  heart,  and  reflected  from  all  the  angels  of  our  life 
and  intercnurso.  It  is  a  rejoicing  in  God,  a  ghidness  iu  our  ooigh- 
hour's  good,  a  pleasure  in  doing  good,  a  rejoicing  with  him  ;  and 
without  love,  we  cannot  hav«  any  joy  at  all.  It  is  this  that  makes 
children  to  be  a  pleasure,  and  frieoclship  to  be  so  noble  and  divine  a 
thing ;  and  upon  this  account  it  ia  certain,  that  all  that  wkuh  can  inno- 
cently m^ike  a  mun  cheerful,  dou  also  male  him  charitable:  for  grief y  and 
aijc,  and  sickncfg,  and  weariness,  Viese  are  peevish  and  trmiblcsome ;  but 

UISTn  AND  CU£BRrDLNE8S  ARR  OOITTENT,  AND  CIVIL,  ANi>  COKPLIANT, 
AND  COMMUNICATIVE,  AND  LOVE  TO  DO  OOOD,  and  RWcll  up  tO  fcHcilj/ 
only  upon  the  winijs  of  rliarili/.  Upon  this  account,  here  is  pleasure 
enough  for  a  Christian  at  present ;  and  if  a  faceto  discourse,  and  an 
aniicabto  friendly  mirth,  can  refresh  the  spirit,  and  take  it  off  from 
tho  vile  temptation  of  peevish,  despairing,  uncomplying  melancholy, 
it  must  ueeds  bn  innocent  and  commendablo.  And  wo  may  aa  well 
be  refreshed  by  a  clean  and  a  brisk  discourse,  as  by  the  air  of  Cam- 
panian  wines;  and  our  faros  anil  our  heads  may  as  well  bo  anointed 
and  look  pleasant  with  wit  anil  friendly  intercourse,  as  with  the  fat 
of  the  balsam<tree  ;  and  such  a  conversation  no  wise  man  ever  did 
or  ongbt  to  reprove."* 


*  Sermon  xxiii.,  on  the  Good  and  Kvil  Tongue  ;  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  348. — 
('ortversntion  being  the  thome  of  this  sormoa,  the  nuthor  had  no  call  to  R^ioak 
of  tho  other  means  of  refrcshtnent  advcrtiM)  to  in  tho  foregoing  pnges ;  but  hiii 
t'einnrks,  of  coarse,  nre  applicable  to  thi>i]i  all.  If  two  or  more  of  them  can  bo 
combined,  m>  much  the  greater  will  the  refrushment  be — as  when  to  brisk  con- 
vorsotiou  we  add  brisk  walking  or  driving  through  a  delightful  country,  or  tho 
•pcctacio  of  beautiful  gardens,  fountains,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paintings, 
•iich  M  rosy  be  aeen  »t  VerwUles,  Hampton  Court,  or  the  Oryital  Palnce.  And 
it  Is  a  great  additional  excellence  of  such  recreations,  that  they  can  ever  after- 
wards be  enjoyed  aa  "  pleasures  of  memory,"  even  in  the  dullest  situations  in 
which  wo  may  be  placed.  Boswell,  at  tho  end  of  his  Tour  to  tbe  Hebrides,  re- 
cords that  Dr  Johnson  often  said  to  him,  that  the  time  hi'  ppent  ia  this  tour  waa 
the  pleaeantest  part  of  his  life,  and  asked  bini  if  he  would  lose  the  recollection 
of  it  for  five  hundred  puund$  ?  "  I  answered  I  would  not ;  and  he  applauded  my 
(tetting  such  a  value  on  an  accession  of  now  images  to  my  mind."  All  who  love 
trnvelling,  and  admire  and  remi-mbor  the  beauties  of  nature,  will  sympatiii^o 
with  .Tohnaon  and  BoswpH  in  this  particular,  and  value  highly  the  power  of  at 
any  time  entertaining  their  fancy  with  the  recollection  of  scenei-j  and  adventure. 

Let  us  then  rejoice  that,  by  means  of  steamboats  and  railways,  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  travelling  are  now  so  easy  of  attainment.  Change  of  air 
and  scene,  oven  when  there  i;"  little  beauty  to  delight  the  eye,  is  well  known  to 
be  among  the  best  restoratives  of  health,  strength,  and  cheerfulness;  and  in 
proportion  as  it  is  so,  it  promotes  the  growth  of  virtue.  Let  us  not  reject  the 
adviititages  which  the  progress  of  science  has  brought  within  our  reach.  Ue- 
garding  Sunday  as  a  day  which  should  be  partly  devoted  (as  tho  ,Iewitth  Sab- 
both  was  wholly  intended  to  be)  to  the  refreshment  of  tho  labourer,  I  cannot, 
eoiisictcntly  with  the  views  obove  expressed,  avoid  the  conchisiou  that  the 
running  of  Hunday  Trains  on  railways  is  according  to  the  will  of  tjod — as 
■•verv  thing  must  be  which  is  a  mean*  of  moral  and  intellectual  improv«ment, 
"«•><  and  futuro  doligbt.  In  this  view  1  am  huppy  to  have  the  con- 
•  Rev.  John  (■riffitb,  Vicar  of  Aberdarc,  in  l!k>ulh  Wales,  who,  in 
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Note  M,  page  12. 

(Mt  Vengeance  against  Sabbalh-breakert. 

For  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Sabbatarians  have 
never  ceased  to  charge  their  opponents  wUh  bringing  down  God's 
vengeance,  not  only  upon  themselves  who  deserve  it  so  richly,  hut  upon 
the  entire  nation,  includiug  the  saints  who  ought  not  to  be  thus  made 
to  cat  the  fruits  of  other  men's  sins.  Because  it  is  n-corded  that 
during  the  Hebrew  theocracy  the  Supremo  Being  used  to  reward 
and  punish  his  subjects  by  suporuatural  means,  it  ia  assumed  that  hoh; 
when  Ho  is  no  longer  pleased  t<y  stand  in  the  relation  of  an  earthly 
sovereign  even  to  the  Israelites,  He  fioverns  the  whole  human  race  on 
the  principles  of  that  abrogated  scheme.  Accidents  occurring  on 
"  Sabbath-breaking"  railways  arc  daily  proclaimed  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  special  interference  of  ihc  offended  Deity,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  justice  which  is  said  to  be  the  spring  of  his  action  on 
Buch  occasions,  is  observed  to  inflict  broken  limbs  not  upon  the  actual 
transgressors,  but  upon  persons  sinlessly  travelling  on  otht'T  days  than 
the  Sabbath.  Nay,  bo  inseparable,  it  seems,  is  the  connection  be- 
tween Sabbath-observance  aud  all  kinds  of  worldly  prosperity,  that, 
according  to  an  eminent  doctor  of  the  Free  Church,  "  God  blesses  na- 
tions and  pious  families,  aud  solitary  individuals  in  families  which  are 
not  pious,  in  jyropartioK  as  th^  have  sanctified  the  Sablnith,  neither  doing 

a  letter  publLsbed  in  the  Cardiff  and  Mertfiyr  6iMrdiaHof'27th  November  1852, 
ufter  exprecsing  his  hearty  approviU  of  the  proposed  opening  oi'  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  i>unday  afterooous,  as  a  mejuis  of  diminishing  drunkcnnoM,  guabUng, 
and  fighting  among  the  lower  orders,  proceeds  in  the  following  terra»? — 

"  It  is  the  same  thing  with  Sunday  Trnint.  A  great  outcry  b«9  been  raised 
against  them.  I  say  It  with  every  conscioasnesa  of  the  res[>onKibility  I  incur, 
as  incumbent  of  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in  Wales,  and  with  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  their  usefulness — ^thst  were  it  noi  for  Sunday  Ttain*,  we  should 
have  ten  tima  mure  Uabbath-brcakitig  in  this  country  than  we  have  now.  1 
can  hardly  conceive  a  greater  calamity,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  a  parish 
like  mine,  with  its  16,000  workmen,  than  if  some  puritanical  panic  were  to 
seize  the  Directors  of  the  TaiF  Vole  and  Vale  of  Neath,  so  thnt  all  the  Sunday 
Trains  were  to  be  stopped.  There  would  then  be  no  living  on  the  Sabbath 
here.  It  is  bad  enough  already, — 1>oiad(inL«l  itself  would  be  hardly  worao 
then.  Let  the  Suuday  Trains  run  as  they  do  now,  rtnin^ during  Cl*ur<h  xrvitt-^ 
— they  win  effect,  as  they  are  constantly  effecting,  a  great  moral  cbaugo  in  the 
people. 

"  I  have  spoken  my  mind  honestly  on  this  subject,  because  I  think  it  is  time 
the  Clergy  should  speak.  I  will  yield  to  none  in  doing  all  and  every  thing  to 
'  keep  holy  the  Sabbnth.day  ;'  and  I  am  quite  sure  my  parishioners  will  bear 
me  witness  in  this.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  keeping  this  day 
holy,  and  that  rigid  Sabbatarianism  which  has  well  uigb  threatened  luoro  than 
once  to  bring  back  the  vapid  emptinets  of  the  days  of  the  Koundhoads.  The 
question  is  not  one  of  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  but  the  enlightenment,  the 
recreation,  the  rett,  and  the  elevation  of  the  working  man.  Lord  Derby 
done  a  noble  act,  and  I  trust  he  will  be  supported  in  it.  I  fear  nnt 
'  Continental  desecration.'  I  fear  nothing  for  religion,  or  tl^- 
people's  minds;  and  let  us,  the  Clergy,  pray  God  to  op* 
•  the  eity  thst  is  set  upon  a  hill  eau  never  be  hid.'" 
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their  own  works  nor  thmkiDg  their  ovn  thoughts  on  tlm  day  of  the 
Lord."* 

Now  this  is  a  doctrine  uaUnilated  to  miBlead  most  disastrouBly 
youug  men  endeavouring  to  prosper  in  the  world ;  for  if  thoy  piously 
trust  to  Sabhatli-obsorvanoe  as  tbo  means  of  prosperity,  thoy  will  as- 
suredly he  disappointi'd,  and  may  oven  aeqiiiro  a  feeling  of  disgust  at 
religion,  instead  of  more  disrespect  for  the  guides  who  liavo  led  them 
hlindfold  into  the  ditch.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  adiiute  "infidel" 
writers  like  Adjim  Smitli  and  Benjamin  Frauklin  in  opi>ositioo  to 
Dr  Bruco  ;  but  as  the  uuquestionablo  authority  of  Solomou  ia  on 
the  side  of  the  pliilosopliers,  surely  it  is  fit  that  At;  be  respectfully 
listened  to  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this.  Does  Solomon,  then,  teach 
any  thing  like  the  doctrine  of  Dr  Bruce  ?  Does  he  even  montion  the 
Sabbath  at  all  ?  Let  any  one  peruse  the  Book  of  Proverbs  and  an- 
swer these  questions.  Tlio  fact  wilt  appear,  that  while  I>r  Bruce's 
al!-«uflicient  Sal>bath-ohservauce  is  completely  ignored  by  the  royal 
teacher,  the  praises  of  industry,  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  justice,  as  the 
means  of  prosperity,  are  continually  in  his  mouth.  "That  man  be- 
coucth  poor  who  dcaleth  with  a  slack  hand ;  ^m<  the  hand  of  //w  c/»7/- 
gentmakethrich"^  "  Riches  and  honour  arc  K7/A  Wi»dom ;  yea  durable 
riches  and  righteousness  :";J  "  length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  hor  left  hand  riches  and  honour  ;  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  paths  are  peacc."§  "  Blessings  are  upon  the  head 
of  the  just,"''  and  ^^  <t /iiitJifnl  man  shall  abound  with  blessings."  jj  "  He 
thai  tilletli  his  land  shall  be  satisfied  with  bix'ad  ;  hut  ho  that  followcth 
after  vain  persons  shall  have  poverty  enough."^  "  The  hand  of  the 
diligent  shall  bear  rule  :  but  the  slothful  shall  be  under  tribute."** 
"  The  soul  of  the  sluggard  desireth,  and  hath  notliing  ;  but  the  soul 
ofthedilitftntBhtiM  be  made  fat."tt  "  Secat  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his 
btisinesf  f  ho  shall  stand  before  kings.";JJ  But  "  the  drunkard  and  the 
glutton  shall  come  to  poverty  ;  and  drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man 
with  rag3."§§ — The  race,  to  bo  sure,  is  not  always  "  to  the  swift,  uor 
the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  tbo  wise,  nor  yet  riches 
to  men  of  understandiug,  nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill,  but  time  and 
chance  happoneth  to  them  all  ;"||  j|  but  still  the  experience  of  all  times 
makes  it  certain  that,  accidents  apart,  it  is  the  diligent,  sober,  just,  and 
intelligent  worker,  who  attains  the  enjojnnent  of  wealth,  honour,  and 
happiness.  If  a  man  bo  so  crrr-dlligent  in  his  business,  as  to  labour 
on  the  weekly  holiday,  instead  of  using  it  for  the  refreshment  of  his 
body  and  mind,  and  the  cultivation  of  those  iatollectual  and  moral 
faculties  by  which  his  conduct  in  business  should  be  directed,  he  is  not 
the  diligent  man  that  Solomon  speaks  of;  ho  wants  "  wisdom,^^  and 
will  suffi'r,  not  indeed  for  profaning  the  Sabbath,  but  for  the  folly  of 
over-tasking  his  strength,  of  leaving  the  higlit-r  faculties  of  his  nxind 


•  The  Duty  •nd  Privilege  of  Keeping  the  Sabbath,  by  John  Brace,  A.M., 
p.  23.     F^inburgh,  1842. 

Is  «rbat  part  of  Scripture  U  any  one  forbidden  to  "  think  hU  own  thougbta" 
oo  the  Sabb&lh  i 

t  Prov.  X.  4.  t  'li-  ^'ii-  18.  S  lb.  iii.  IS,  17. 

II  lb.  X.  6  ;  jtxviii.  20.  %  lb.  xli.  11 ;  xxviii.  19.  **  lb.  xil.  24. 

♦t  lb.  xiii.  4.     Sm  also  xix.  15  :  xx.  4;  xxlv.  30-34.  IJ  lb.  xxii.  29. 

lb.  xxlti.  SI.  mid  29  32.  ||||   Keel,  ix.  U- 
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unimproved,  and  of  incurt'uig  tho  displeasure  of  fellow-citizens  who 
would  othorwiso  have  promoted  his  welfare.*  The  Jews,  who  disre- 
gard our  Sabbath,  aud  observe  one  which  Christians  in  general  holJ 
to  bo  no  Sabbath  at  all,  are  observed  to  be  a  good  deal  more  prospor- 
ouB  than  the  penniless  Sabbath  Alliance.  Yet,  upon  the  principle  of 
I)r  Bruce,  how  can  this  be  ? 

The  same  writer  aflirras,  that  "  if  Christians  had  added  this  day 
(the  Christian  Sabbath)  of  their  own  authority,  calling  it  a  divine 
institution,  without  any  truth,  or  any  title  to  do  so,  then  should  we 
have  expected,  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  so  would 
the  Almijflity  Lawgiver  have  punished  thorn  with  rigour  for  adding 
to  bis  institutions,  and  protending  to  have  his  authority  for  aa 
ordinance  of  their  owu."f  Upon  this  passage,  several  observation* J 
occur: — 1.  Whereas,  in  these  latter  days,  the  Almighty  Lawgiver  is 
not  known  to  punish  transgressors  miraculously,  as  in  the  theocratic 
times  of  Nadab  aud  Abihu,  but  is  observed  to  administer  his  moral 
government  towards  men  by  annexing  to  misconduct  certain  evil 
oonsequojices  which  uaturally  and  uniformly  flow  from  it, — such  a  me- 
thod of  punishing  as  that  of  which  we  read  in  the  case  of  the  stms  of 
Aaron,  should  not  have  been  "  expected"  by  Dr  Bruce  on  the  occasion 
Rupposofl.  2.  As  far  as  wo  know,  tho  primitive  Christians  never  called 
the  Lord's  dfliy  a  divine  institution  -.J  but,  hatl  they  done  so,  they 
would  in  eftuvt  have  spokon  the  truth,  seeing  that  tho  festival  which 
they  observed  was  iu  harmony  with  (iod's  natural  law,  made  known 
by  reason  and  conscience.  3.  In  devoting  a  portion  of  the  Lord's 
day  to  tho  social  woi"ship  of  Cfod  and  to  their  own  spiritual  improve- 
ment, they  obeyed  a  natural  law  of  God,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages 
which  naturally  flow  from  such  obedience.  And  lastly,  when,  in 
modern  times,  the  primitive  iustitutioa  was  senselessly  changed  from 
n  joyful  festival  to  a  season  of  sadness  aud  weary  formality,  this 
thrusting  upon  it  of  a  character  asserted  to  bo  "divine,"  but  "  with- 
out any  truth,  or  any  title  to  do  so,"  actually  hiu  heen^  aud  is  very 
visibly  at  this  day,  "punished  with  rigour"  (in  a  natural  way),  by 
the  loss  of  an  enormous  amount  of  health,  happiness,  good  temper, 
intelligence,  and  sobriety,  which  would  otherwise  have  existed  in 
Scotland  during  the  last  two  hundred  and  iifty  yeai-s.  Such  is  the> 
real  manner  in  which  "  God's  vengeance  against  Sabbath -breakers" 
is  exhibited  to  th«  humau  uudcrstauding  !8 

According  to  another  luminary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 

•  See  anu,  p.  349.  t   Lor.  eit.  J  See  anU,  p.  281. 

§  Mr  Wilborforce,  writing  at  a  time  when  PuriUniflin  wm  s  niucb  milder 
thing  than  in  the  niiddlu  of  the  Acventeenth  century.  obBervea  moat  truly,  that 
with  many  perwm*.  even  of  the  graver  and  more  decent  sort,  "  the  i^unday  J», 
lo  my  the  best  of  it,  n  henvy  day ;  aud  that  larger  part  of  it,  which  is  not 
claimed  by  the  public  ofllccs  of  tho  church,  dulli)  dravh  on  in  eomfortUM  vacuity, 

or.  without  improvement,  is  trifled  away  in  vain  and  unprofitable  discourse 

How  little  do  many  seem  to  enter  into  the  ifirit  of  the  institution,  w  '--^  "-■  '-ni 
wholly  inattentive  to  its  exterior  decorums '.  How  glad  arc  they  t<.> 
rigour  of  their  rellgiouii  labours !  Mow  hardly  do  they  plead  ag  < 
compelled  to  devote  the  u/iole  of  the  day  to  religion,  claiming  tu  tbenifteivea  ai 
■mall  merit  for  giving  up  to  it  a  part,  and  purchasing,  therefore,  a»lhfy  lir)|)o3 
a  right  to  *|iend  the  remainder  more  agreeably  !  .  .  .  .  K  '  i 
rt'Creation  compared  with  religion  ;  o ml  from  t*«  rfnu/j/fi.  t 


the  grand  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  Stewarts  was  their  publication  of 
the  Book  of  Sports,  a  document  having  for  its  tendency  (aa  we 
formerly  saw,  pp.  144,  319)  the  protection  of  men's  liberty  against 
the  tyrannical  and  lawless  oncroachments  of  tho  Puritans.  "  Bre 
long,"  says  Dr  Lorimer,  "  the  judgments  of  Heaven  pursued  the 
royal  family,  which  had  set  thomselvos,  or  been  set  l)y  others,  against 
the  Lord  of  tUo  l^alibath  ;  till,  after  varied  calamities,  the  very  lino 
was  driven  from  the  British  throno." — (TJit:  Frutistani  or  the  Popish 
Siilibatli  ?  p.  22.)  This  profound  writer  sees  nothing  in  the /ar7A/«5»- 
nets  and  de.<poii8m  of  tho  Stewarts  that  could  lead  to  thoir  downfall : 
to  account  for  the  decapitation  of  Charles  I.,  and  tlie  Revolution  of 
1688,  he  is  obliged  to  bring  tho  olTeuded  "  Lord  of  the  Sabbath" 
upon  the  stage  I — True,  there  was  bad  policy  as  well  as  anti-Puri- 
tanism (for  it  would  be  erroneous  to  say  anti-Judaism)  in  publishing 
the  Book  of  Sports,  and  Charles  enforced  in  an  arbitrary  and  iude- 
fensible  manner  the  reading  of  this  document  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  so  that  the  natural  consequences  of  impolicy  and 
of  the  arbitrary  spirit  displayed  on  this  and  m^Tuy  other  occasions 
ennuod.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  a  Sabbatarian  point 
of  view  :  had  Charles  forced  the  clergy  to  denounce,  in  sjjitc  of  their 
own  convictions,  the  pious  practice  of  burning  old  women  as  witches, 
he  would  have  excited  the  fiostility  and  religious  horror  of  the  Puri- 
tans quite  as  much  as  he  did  by  punishing  refusal  to  proclaim  that 
his  subjects  were  at  liberty  to  refresh  thomselvos  with  lawful  sporta 
on  Sunday  afternoons. 

The  remarks  previously  made  in  these  pages,*  on  the  gratuitous  as- 
sumption uf  the  Sabbatarians  that  the  Deity  works  miracles  for  them 

rett,  they  /y  for  rtlitf  to  thtir  ordinary  otcupations.'" — {Practical  Vitiv  of  Chrit- 
tianitif,  cb.  iv.,  Rect.  'I.) 

This  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  condition  of  men  wlio  have  been  put  upon  a  wrong 
w«y  of  observing  the  CtiriatinD  Sabbath.  The  phenomena,  it  is  true,  are  usu- 
ally ucribod  to  corruption  oT  man'B  nature,  und  his  cuniuH^ubnt  avcnion  to  all 
that  is  good.  But  it  vrould  bo  as  reasonable  to  give  ub  busies  to  eat,  and  to  ac- 
cuse UB  of  repugnance  to  all  tliat  is  good  for  food  when  wc  turned  awajr  from 
thorn  with  diagust;  for,  with  nuturaliy-confltiluted  people,  it  is  oii  truly  a  de- 
parture from  nature  to  spend  Suudiiy  in  tbo  Purl  tan!  en]  way,  as  to  feed  upon 
things  ill  adapted  to  the  tastes,  necessities,  and  digestive  apparutua  of  man.  And 
oven  when  ftJod  is  suitable,  "  enough^'  of  it,  wo  know,  "  U  at  good  a*  a  fiast" 
See  the  Quarterly  Ucview,  vol.  xlir.,  p.  01. 

The  following  is  another  picture,  shewing  the  influence  of  Puritanical  Sab- 
bath-observance on  the  temper  of  some  of  its  votaries: — 

**  Yet  some  a  SkiblMlb  galls,  o'er-atrlctly  set, 
(A*  bounds,  kept  long  nt  walk,  in  kennel  fret,) 
And  tlii-ii  iiit  «iu-nt  nitcf,  tho  mcok-«;«d  wife. 
Shrink  from  tlie  prpludo  ^r(.iwl  of  coming  strife. 
As.  'ucsth  the  thnildomi  of  a  tedious  daj, 
Krsolvca  of  dutj-,  one  hj  ono.  give  waj. 
Even  tboo,  the  stux-harinc  of  aU  week^cU;  mea — 
Confaas,  m;  ft-iend — art  loniewhat  nrld  then  I 
Oft,  too,  on  inludu  not  nbttrsct  qutt«,  nor  pure, 
Loog-Stretched  dcvutiuuc  thnt  but  iU  rtidnre. 
Slandor,  who  thrivi-s  on  leisure  unemployed. 
Slander  drops  in,  to  (ill  tlir  uricnii;  void; 
And  duly  makes,  if  not  in  holuil  guise. 
Her  Sabbath-day  a  day  of  saorifloe l" 

Hhymtd  Plea /or  ToUranM,  p.  114. 
*8Mpp.  a62-5. 
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M  he  usud  to  t\o  fur  Muses  and  Elijah,  aro  quite  as  applicable  hero 
as  in  the  former  place  :  the  question  recurs — Amoug  all  the  acci- 
dents upon  railways,  how  do  you  dif^tingnish  those  which  are  speci- 
ally brought  about  by  the  hand  of  "  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  from 
such  as  happen  in  the  rcj^ular  course  of  his  providence  ?  How  can 
you  tell  whether  a  certain  railway-carriage  is  shattered  in  conee- 
quonce  of  some  weakness  of  an  axle  or  a  sleeper,  or  is  disabled  like 
the  chariots  of  the  Epyptiana  by  "  the  Lord's  taking  off  their  wheels"  ?• 
If  such  questions  be  thought  prolauo,  let  the  blame  rest  upon  tbci86 
who  by  their  profane  arrogance  compel  the  putting  of  them. 

The  presumption  of  the  fanatics  who  imagine  themselves  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  secret  counsels  of  the  Almiglity,  ia  eft'ectively  re- 
proved by  Archbishop  Whately  in  his  Charge  on  The  Riijht  U$«  of 
Natmuil  AJli<'tMi9,  delivered,  in  September  1S48,  to  the  clergy  of  the 
dioceses  of  Dublin  and  Kildare.     Ho  says : — 

"  It  is  true,  that  according  to  the  ertraordiuary  or  miraculous  dia- 
pensatious  of  the  Most  High,  transgressions  have  been  visited  with 
temporal  judgments  that  had  nonatural  connection  with  their  otlenccs, 

"  The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  for  their  wickedness, — 
the  plagues  sent  on  the  Egyptians, — the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  iu 
war,  when  they  had  fallen  into  idolatry, — and  indeed  the  gonerai 
course  of  the  divine  government  of  tliat  peculiar  people, — are  amx}Dg 
the  instances  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  that  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

"And,  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  though  this  was  far  from 
being  then  the  usnal  course  of  the  divine  government,  a  few  in- 
stancoa  of  the  same  kind  are  recorded  :  such  as  the  sadden  death  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  the  blindness  inflicted  on  E1yma3  the 
sorcerer. 

"  But  in  reference  to  all  such  instances  of  what  is  called  the  ex- 
traordinary or  miraculous  interference  of  Providence  for  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  it  will  be  eiiay  for  you,  and  also  very  necessary,  to  point 
out  to  your  hearers  that  the  connection  between  the  sin  and  the 
punishment,  is,  in  these  cases,  what  n<?ver  can  bo  JSrifwn.eicont  by  ex- 
press divine  rerelativn,  and  is  to  be  declared  only  by  an  inspired  servant 
of  the  Lord.  How  do  wo  know  that  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  was  a  jtulgmeut  for  their  wickedness  ?  Because  wo  are 
expressly  iafoniied  of  tliis  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  How  do  we  know 
that  the  locusts  and  the  storms  which  desolated  Egypt,  and  the  plagne 
which  cut  off  their  first-born,  were  a  oonsequcnco  of  their  retaining 
the  Israc'littiS  in  bondage  ?  or  that  Korah  and  his  company  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  earthcjuake,  as  a  judgment  for  having  '  provoked  the 
Lord"?  ur  that  the  sudden  death  of  Ananias  was  inflicted  on  him  for 
having  tempted  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Evidtsntly  we  know  this  only  be- 
cause Mosi'S,  in  tho  one  case,  and  Peter,  in  the  other,  by  divine  au- 
thority, declared  tho  sin,  VLaA  fi>rdold  tho  penalty. 

'^  But  shall  any  one  of  us — you  may  observe  to  your  poopk — shall 
any  oue  of  as,  uninspired  men,  presume  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
thoee  who  are  cut  off  by  sudden  death,  or  who  are  visited  by  such 
calamities  as  an  earthquake,  a  famine,  or  a  pestilence  ?     Shall  we 


*  Exod.3itv.25, 


take  upon  ourselves  to  declare  the  counsels  of  the  Most  Higli,  when 
lie  has  «<;/  revealed  them  ?  and,  in  defiance  of  our  MasteFfl  express 
warning,  proclaim  that  those  luoa  were  ainuera  above  those  who  have 
edoapfd  siH-h  a  fato  ? 

"  You  should  warn  your  peoplo  against  listening  to  those  false  pro- 
phets, who  daro  to  give  out  '  Thus  satth  the  Lord,  when  tho  Lord 
iiatli  not  epokeu.'  Whatever  high  pretensious  they  may  make,  it  is 
not  piety,  but  the  most  daring  /mpiety,  thus  to  mimic  tho  voice  of 
l+od's  inspired  messengers,  and  to  come  forward,  without  any  divine 
I'onimiBsion,  dotting  forth  their  own  fancies  as  revelations  from  lleaven. 
It  is  not  wisdom  from  above,  bul  gross  ignorance  of  both  tho  Volumes 
which  the  same  divine  Author  has  opened  for  our  instruction, — the  Vol- 
unio  of  Naturt,  and  the  Volume  of  ReveUiUon, — that  leads  men  thus  to 
confound  together  tho  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  dispensations  of 
His  Providence.  Some  design,  no  doubt,  tho  AUwLse  (.Governor  of  the 
world  must  have,  in  all  his  dispensationSj  whether  of  sorrow  or  of  joy. 
He  sendtj  want,  and  He  sends  abundance,— He  allots  affliction,  and 
temporal  deliverance  and  prosperity,  not  at  random,  but  a<;cordingto 
some  titness  which  Ho  perceives  in  the  respective  parties,  to  be  the 
recipients  of  those  dispensations. 

"  The  bardsliips  undergone  by  tho  Apostles,  they  were  exposed  to, 
we  may  be  assured,  for  some  gooil  reason  :  and  60  also,  health,  plenty, 
atid  every  kind  of  temporal  succeas,  are  doubtless  bestowed  with  some 
wise  design,  ou  those  who  obtain  such  advantages.  But  when  He  has 
not  thought  ttt  to  reveal  tchai  his  designs  ai'c,  it  is  not  for  us,  short- 
sighted mortals,  to  pronounce  upon  them,  and  presumptuously  to  usurp 
the  ofRce  of  his  prophets.  '  Wherefore  judgo  nothing,'  says  tho 
Apostltfi, '  hefuro  the  time,  until  the  Luvd  couje,  whu  will  bring  to  light 
the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  aud  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of 
the  hearts  !  and  then  shall  every  man  have  his  praise  of  God.'    »    .    . 

"  Tho  chief  practical  etfect  of  these  denunciations  is,  as  experience 
but  too  plainly  shews,  to  set  men  upon  judging  their  neighbours  in- 
stead of  themselves.  Most  of  you  can  bear  witness  that  the  generality 
of  those  who  proclaim  that  some  national  sin  has  called  down,  or  is 
likely  to  call  down,  a  national  judgment,  seldom  or  never  attribute 
this  sin  to  themselves,  but  to  some  party,  church,  or  sect  to  which  they 
are  hostile.  Or,  if  they  take  any  blame  to  themselves,  it  is  for  being 
tiio  lenient  aud  tolerant  towards  the  faults  of  their  opponents.  It  is 
the  sin  of  those  who  profess,  or  who  encourage,  or  who  tolerate,  some 
false  or  heretical  faith—  dift'erent  from  tlioir  own, —  it  is  the  bin  of  their 
rulers  in  advocating  ungodly  measures, — it  is  the  sin  of  this  or  that 
party,  opposed  tn  their  own  ; — these  you  will  always  find  represented 
iiH  the  national  sins  which  are  calling  down  the  divine  vengeance. 
Those  persons  call  loudly  for  reformation ;  but  it  is  their  neighboui's, 
not  themselves,  that  are  to  bo  reformed. 

"  And  this  accounts  for  the  ready  reception  that  this  doctrine  often 
meets  witli,  and  the  popularili/  enjoyed  by  its  iwlvocates.  For  the 
natural  man  ia  far  more  quirksightcd  to  the  faults,  real  or  supposed, 
of  others,  and  especially  of  those  in  any  way  opposed  to  him,  than  to 
his  own  ;  and  far  more  ready  to  blame  himself  for  over-tenderness  to- 
wapls  his  neighbour  than  for  self-partiality.  To  examine  carefully 
'»»td  candidly  duc's  own  heart  aud  lifv,  pr»>paratory  to  that  groat  and 
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I  tXUBiDatum  at  the  Dny  u(  Judgment,  is  far  less  agreeable,  thougl 
a  to  aoirt  fVOitable  task,  than  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  onr  rulers,^ 
— H>f  our  coantrymen, — or  of  the  rest  of  the  world."* 

*  Page*  12-16,  17,  18. — Seldea  in  like  manner  ohferref  :— •'  We  c«anot  tell 
what  b  ■  judgment  of  God ;  'tis  presumption  to  t«ke  upon  us  to  know.  In 
time  of  plague  we  know  we  want  health,  and  therefore  we  pruj  to  God  to  give 
ui  health  ;  in  time  of  war  we  know  we  want  peace,  and  therefore  we  prajr  to 
Mud  to  give  ni  peace.  Commonly  we  say  a  judgment  fall.<i  upon  a  nan  for  aoroe» 
thing  in  biw  we  cAuaot  abide.  An  example  we  have  in  King  Jamet,  concern- 
ing the  death  of  ilcnry  IV.  of  France.  Une  laid  he  was  killed  for  his  wench- 
ing ;  another  said  he  was  killed  for  tamlnf;^  his  religion.  No,  saya  King  James 
(who  could  not  abide  fighting),  he  was  kUled  for  permitting  duels  in  his  king- 
dom."— (TaUe  Talk,  art.  JnDGMESTS.j 

Even  Baxter  teems  to  have  forgotten  the  lesson  from  the  tower  of  Siloam  ( Luk« 
ziil.  i,  6  );  for  ho  records  with  surprise  that  in  the  Great  Fire  of  London  "  the 
bouses  of  the  moat  just  and  godly  men  no  more  escaped  tlutn  the  rest,  even  where 
Ood  was  daily  called  upon  and  worshipped  !  No,  nor  the  churches,  wh»re  many 
holy,  excellent  men  liad  been  famous,  fruitful  preachers,  and  where  the  bo<lies 
of  thousands  of  true  »aintB  h»d  lipon  buried." — (Work$,  vql.  xi.,  p,  503.) 

With  the  progress  of  science  camojustcr  views  of  the  method  of  God's  govern- 
ment (tu-e  ante,  p.  tif); ;  Newton's  Principia  made  havoc  of  prodigicw  and  witeh- 
craft,  and  we  Icaru  from  Pope's  F^ay  on  Man  that  in  the  next  generation  the 
laws  of  nature  were  as  fully  recogoised  among  the  educated  as  tJiey  are  at  the 
present  day  : — 

"  Think  we,  like  Dome  weak  prince,  th'  Eternal  Csnia 
I'rono  for  hiB  fav'rite*  to  reveroo  bit  Uiw*  I 
Shall  burning  /Ktna,  if  a  utgt  requires, 
Forj^t  to  ihun<lcr.  and  rccal  her  fires  t 
On  air  or  »ca  new  tuoUons  bu  LtDpreiL, 
Oh  blamolrt*  Bethel  r  to  relieve*  th/  bmutT 
Wbau  the  looie  mountain  tremble*  from  on  high, 
Shall  gntTlfailioD  ceaae,  if  you  go  bj  f" 

Ei»at  on  JTiM,  Bp.  IV. 

On  the  subject  of  this  Note,  see,  farther,  Baxter's  Works,  vol.  ix.,  p.  212; 
Dr  Rpunccr'.i  Discourse  concerning  Prwli^es,  2J  ed.,  p.  348  (London,  1666); 
Bishop  Sprnt's  History  of  the  lloyal  Society,  Part  III.,  sections  19  and  20 
(quottrd  ill  Chambers's  Cyclojiwdia  of  English  Litprature,  vol.  i.,  p.  448)  j 
<'ato'»  Letters  (by  Thomas  Gordon),  No.  52,  Nov.  11,  1721,  "Of  Divine  Judg- 
ments— the  Wickedness  and  Absurdity  of  Applying  tliem  to  Men  and  Events;" 
Butler's  Analogy,  part  i.,  eh.  ii. ;  Michnelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  vol.  i.,  p.  106  ;  D'Isracli's  Inquiry  into  the  Character  of  James  I.,  in  his 
Miscellanies  of  Literature,  p.  333  ;  Whatcly's  l^ays  on  the  Krrors  of  Iloman- 
ism,  ftc.,  4th  ed.,  p.  18,  and  his  Lessons  on  Chriittiun  Evidences,  Leaaon  vilL. 
§  3,  4 ;  George  Combe's  Constitution  of  Man,  and  On  the  Itdatiou  betwecQ 
Science  and  Scripture ;  the  introduction  to  Carlyle'g  Cromwell  ;  ^amncl  Bailoy's 
Essays  on  the  Formation  and  Publication  of  Opinions,  Ac,  2d  ed.,  pp.  197-218, 
where  there  is  un  adiuiruble  essny  "  On  Inattention  to  the  Dependence  of 
t'ausei  and  KfiTccts  in  Moral  Conduct ;"  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Cholera 
no  Judgment !  The  EtScacy,  Ph»lo«o|)hy,  and  Practical  Tendency  of  the  Prayer 
by  the  Archbiiihop  of  Canterbury,  ordered  to  be  oscd  during  the  Prevalence  of 
Cholera,  examined;"  London,  1849.     Bee  also  anu,  pp.  293,  313. 
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Note  N,  page  13, 
7"^^  Seottiah  Memorials  atjainst  Sundat/  Trains. 

We  have  alrciidy  soeti  liow  forced  and  hollow  was  the  show,  croatod 
by  the  SaWiath  Allianro,  ol"  wido-spread  vtithusiiwiii  ayaitist  Sunday 
trains,* — and  how  little  that  body  was  syiiipalhiaed  with  by  the  go- 
nprality  (irtbos«  who,  by  tlieir  intolligonco  aud  knowledge,  naturally 
give  the  tone  to  public  opinion  in  Scotland.f 

Tho  memorials  which  supplied  the  directors  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway  Company  with  so  convenient  a  pretext  for  giving 
out  that  public  opinion  had  tmpoKod  upon  them  the  duty  of  aban- 
doning tho  conveyance  of  pxssengers  on  Suudays.J  were  the  fruit  of 
clerical  agitation,  at  the  instance  of  the  Alliance,  throughout  the 
country,  but  chiofly  among  the  ignorant  in  remote  diatricta,  including 
tho  llighlauds  and  Islands,  whuae  inhabitauts  are  for  the  most  part 
ludicrously  incompetent  to  judge  whether  Sunday  trains  are  right  or 
wrong,  and,  when  they  actually  wrot«  tho  names  apjionded  to  tho 
memorials,  were  usually  made  to  htdieve  that  the  running  of  those 
trains  was  the  first  step  to  the  utter  abolition  of  the  Sabhath.§ 

Tho  peruaal  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Church  and  h'*r  Accuser  in 
the  Far  North,  by  Inw.sliijatoy,  |]  or  of  au  article  headed  "  Puritanism  in 
the  Highlands,"  in  the  Qnarta-hj  Review,  vol.  Ixxxix.,  p.  307  (Sept. 
1851),  will  enable  any  one  to  judge  what  value  ought  t^  be  attached  to 
expressions  of  theological  or  other  opinion  by  tho  Celtic  population  of 
Scotland.  Nobody  who  baa  read  cither  of  the&s  publications  can  fetd 
tho  slightest  surprise  iu  perusing  tho  following  report,  which  was 
brought  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  lilth  February  1650,  from 
the  Committee  on  Public  IVtitions  : — 

"  Your  Committee  have,  from  time  to  time,  published,  for  the  in- 
formation of  members,  the  orders  aud  practice  of  the  House,  which 
regulate  the  framing  and  presentation  of  public  petitions.  Amongst 
other  rules  are  the  following  : — Every  petition  must  bo  signud  by  at 

♦  Ante,  pp.  358-362;  389,  409-410. 

t   Pp.  400-4(14,  410.  X  P.  361. 

§  "  Xol  they  that  ar«  wisest  a.t  a  distance,"  says  Baxter,  "  but  thoy  that  arc 
nearest  t)ic  people,  and  are  always  with  them,  are  most  likely  to  prevail  U> 
make  disciples  of  them,  uitl  briug  thum  to  their  miod  :  $o  grent  on  afivaina>jt 
it  it  lit  talk  daily  ami  cunfidfntly  tu  itjuoranl  touU,  ivhfn  there  it  n«nt  to  taUc 
tii/aiml  tktm,  and  to  mnke  thfir folly  known." — (Workt,  vol.  xv.,  p.  408.) 

"  The  generality  of  mankiud/'  says  Archdeacon  Daubcny,  "  ure  governed  by 
uiordt  nriJ  naintj,  often  Avithout,  and  somcliines  oven  against  tliclr  itnowledfj^e  ; 
whilst  the  ignorant  niultitudo  arc  lod  backward  and  forward,  this  way  oiid  that 
vrny,  like  n  drove  of  cattle,  by  tbo  cry  to  which  their  driver^  hnvo  familiarised 
them.  This  has  been  the  case  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  {jrenent 
day,  and  must  be  the  case  so  long  as  men  continue  to  be  what  they  arc-^more 
disposed  to  art  than  to  think."— -(Oitiile  to  tA«  Church,  Discourse  vii.,  p.  99.) 

II  Glasgow.  1850. — The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  clergyman  who  spent  his 
youth  III  the  Far  North,  but  has  since  been  happily  transferred  to  a  parish  in 
ODo  of  tho  Ktulhern  coanlies. 
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loftst  ODe  person  on  the  skiu  or  sheet  on  wliicU  the  petition  w  written. 
Every  petition  must  be  signed  by  the  parties  whoso  uauiea  are  ap- 
pended thereto  by  their  names  or  marks,  and  by  no  one  else,  except 
m  case  of  incapacity  by  sickness. 

"  Your  Committee  re^ot  to  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  such 
publicity,  and  that  they  have  repeatedly  brought  under  tlto  notice  of 
the  Huuse  irregularities  which  they  have  discovered,  a  too  frequent 
disregard  of  the  alwve-meutioned  orders  still  occurs. 

"  Your  Committee  have  had  before  thorn  the  following  petitions 
for  abolition  of  Sunday  labour  in  the  Poal-OlMce  : 

"  From  inhabitants  of  Stornoway,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  646 
persons ;  of  these  namesi,  only  a  very  small  number  appear  to  your 
Committee  to  bo  genuine. 

"  P'rora  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Knock,  county  of  Ross,  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  1037  persons  ;  in  this  case,  it  appears  to  your 
Committee  that  not  more  than  the  first  10  signatures  have  been  written 
by  the  individuals  bearing  the  respective  names,  those  following  being 
on  different  sheets,  and  each  sheet  written  by  one  and  the  same  per- 
son. 

"  Prom  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Lochcarron,  coanty  of  Ross. 
purporting  to  bo  signed  by  931  persons ;  of  those  very  few  appear  to 
bo  signed  by  the  parties  whose  names  are  attached. 

"  From  inhaltitants  of  the  burgh  of  Oban,  purporting  to  be  signed 
by  845  persons  ;  of  these  a  large  proportion  are  obviously  not  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  appended. 

"  Your  Committee  hope  that  members,  by  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  petitions  intrusted  to  tliem,  will  co-operate  with  the 
Committee  in  their  attempts  to  guard  the  right  of  petition  from 
abuse." 

About  a  month  afterwards  the  committee  found  it  necessary  to  make 
a  second  report  on  the  same  class  of  Sabbatarian  petitions  about  the 
Post-Office.  The  examples  selected  for  exposure  on  this  occasion  were 
"  tho.sc  from  Logic  Easier,  Shisken,  and  about  a  dozen  of  other  bar- 
barous pla4;<^s,  the  bulk  of  signatures  to  which,  as  in  the  cases  formerly 
onumcrateil,  and  iudeed  the  petitions  of  the  party  generally,  are  for- 
geries or  fabrications.  The  offenders,  however,"  adds  the  Scvlsman 
(I3th  March  1850),  "  are  long  since  seared  and  hardened  by  previous 
convictions.  The  few  of  their  organs  that  have  not  carefully  omit- 
ted all  mention  of  the  Committee's  report,  make  light  of  the  exposures. 
Their  Abtirdeen  paper,  for  instance,  says, — *  We  are  quite  satisfied  of 
(he  correctness  of  the  fait  slated  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
that  there  are  very  few  ioHn/f/f.  signatures  attached  to  those  petitions.' 
But  that,  he  argues,  shews  nothing  more  than  the  *  tiffiUimUc  ignv- 
rance''  of  the  alleged  petitioners.  Supposing,  for  the  moment,  that  the 
accused  persons  are  entitled  to  plead  ignorance,  it  is  surely  hard  that 
the  whole  community  slioiild  submit  to  the  sway  of  what  is  admitted 
to  Ik5  its  'deplorably  ignorant'  portion." 

Some  years  ago,  1  examined  a  Sabbatarian  memorial  whicli  had 
been  presented  to  a  Scottish  railway  company  by  the  inhabitants  of  a 
district  tlie  centre  of  which  is  only  about  six  miles  from  E<linbnrgh  ; 
yet,  oven  to  that  document,  got  up  in  a  comparatively  civilixod  part 
of  the  country,  there  were  scores  of  signatures  written  by  one  hand» 
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Previously  to  that  time,  thefollowiug  article  appeared  in  the  GUU" 
ijow  Satttrdaif  Evenimj  Post : — "  Sir  Andrew  Aguew  and  liiii  friouds 
refer  to  the  number  ot*  the  memoriala  uiul  other  represoiiiations  against 
the  trains.  This  is  tender  ground  for  tlie  party  to  tread  upon.  We 
would  willingly  draw  a  veil  over  the  dissfraccful  moans  adopted  by 
ihein  to  got  up  tlr<«su  documents,  and  the  infamy  whicli  must  for 
ever  attacli  to  them  from  the  exposures  which  have  taken  place.  But 
truth  ccimpols  us  to  show,  especially  to  distant  shareholdors,  the  raluo 
of  such  prtJtonded  expressiuns  of  opinion.  On  the  oicafiion  already 
referred  to  in  18-12,  when  a  pile  uf  these  document*!  was  laid  on  the 
table  at  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Compauy,  Mr 
M'Neil,  a  director,  upon  opening  one  of  the  memorials,  was  astonished 
to  observe  that  lar-^e  portions  of  tho  signatures  were  written  in  one 
and  tho  same  hand,  without  a  particle  of  authority  being  produced 
for  such  an  act : — in  oilier  wiirds,  that  the  signatures  wore  forgeries. 
This  he  proclaimed  to  the  meeting.  The  charge,  after  being  loudly 
denied,  was  investigated  and  proved  to  be  but  too  well  founded.  It 
was  afterwards  taken  up  and  probed  to  tho  bottom  by  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries, who  brought  to  light  the  monstrous  fact,  almost  incre- 
dible had  it  not  Iwen  well  atte.sted,  that  in  oiiu  memorial  alone  one- 
third  of  tho  signatures  were  forged,  '  some  of  the  persons  having  been 
dead  fivo  years,  and  others  never  having  been  heard  of.'  Those  who 
entertain  any  doubts  upon  tho  subject  are  referred  to  tho  columns  of 
the  Scotch  Refornws'  Gazette  for  the  mouths  of  May  and  Jane  (and  pai'- 
ticularly  25th  June)  1842,  where  they  will  find  most  damning  proof, 
followed  up  by  an  admission  of  the  fact.  Nor,  unfortunately  for  the 
cau.se  of  religion  and  morality,  was  this  a  solitary  instance;  for  the 
deputy-chairman,  Mr  Hamilton,  declared  that  llio  whole  of  those 
menioriaU  which  he  had  boon  abk'  to  examine  were  of  the  Bumc  dis- 
graceful character.  This  exposure  at  once  explained  to  him  tliu  cause 
of  the  great  anxiety  and  repeated  eftbrts  which  had  been  made  (and 
wliich  had  appeared  to  him  so  unaccountable),  to  get  the  papers  with- 
drawn before  their  prcsiii/f,  was  taken  away  by  too  close  an  inspection. 
Farther,  wo  have  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  a  similar  charge 
may  be  brought  against  tho  memorials  presented  to  the  !>harehohlers 
in  1846,  when  tlie  trains  were  discontinued  on  the  strength  of  this 
demonstration  of '  public  opinion.'  Of  course,  no  one  who  knows  Sir 
Andrew  Aguew  for  a  montent  supposes  that  he  iM)r8onally  was  cogni- 
sant of,  or  would  have  sanctioned  such  proceedings;  but  while  he 
identifies  himself  with  parties  using  such  pious  frauds,  he  must  not 
be  surprised  if  no  very  nice  distinction  is  made  between  him  and  his 
adherents.  But  let  us  put  the  most  charitable  construction  upon  the 
inattt-T,  and  assume  that  tho  signatures  were  authorised  to  be  made. 
What  cloes  this  prove  i  Scotland  is  accustomed  to  boost  of  the  extent 
of  education  given  to  her  sons  and  daughters.  But  when  we  find  Sir 
Andrew  compelled  to  resort  to  distant  and  obscure  parishes  in  the 
Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland  to  fill  his  petitions  with  the  names 
of  persons  so  devoid  even  of  the  rudiments  of  education  us  not  to  be 
able  to  write  their  own  names, — nine-tenths  of  them  having  probably 
never  seen  a  railway,  if  they  over  even  heard  of  one, — is  this  not  a 
tacit  admission  that  he  must  have  found  the  great  bulk  of  tho  intelli- 
gent, well-inl'onncd  classes  of  lii«  countrymen  opposed  to  him,  before 
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ho  iroald  attempt  to  bolster  up  his  cause  by  such  support  ?  There  nro 
exceptions  no  doubt,  but  if  our  statement  is  di8put<»d,  wc  ohftUeng«>  Sir 
Andrew  to  an  examination  of  these  prorious  docunienta  from  first  to 
Ust,  and  we  have  a  notion  that  some  rather  curious  revelations  will 
be  mAdi\  Indeed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  think 
many  of  the  signatures  to  the  monster  petition  to  Parliament  last 
year,  such  as  six  or  eight  Queen  Victorias,  seventeen  Dukes  of  Wel- 
lington, and  twenly-6ve  Punches,  quite  as  genuine  and  aflbrding  quite 
M  correct  an  indication  of  public  opinion  as  many  of  those  attached 
to  the  memorials  against  the  Sunday  trains.  If  some  of  these  Ossianic 
productions  could  find  a  voice,  they  might  aptly  de&cribo  themseUes 
Dy  a  alight  alteration  of  CampbelPs  line : — 

'  Oar  Dsnea  are  a  hondred — our  bands  tbey  ar«  one.^ 

And  yet  It  is  such  documents  as  these,  manufactured,  as  numbers  of 
them  were,  at  headquarters — being  literally  word  for  word  the  same 
— and  sent  down  to  country  pari-slies  to  be  hawked  about  for  signa- 
ture, as  has  been  partially  admitted,  and  yet  contaiuiug  sometimes 
only  6  or  8  names, — it  is  such  ilocumenta  as  these  thai  the  *  friends  of 
the  Sabbath  *  assure  us  represent  moral  and  religions  Scotland  !  And 
it  is  against  shovelfuls  of  such  rublnsh  that  they  tell  ua  the  solemn 
And  deliberate  representations  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
great  communities  of  the  country  are  to  weigh  as  nothing  1 " 

I  have  perused  in  the  Scotch  Refonneri*  Gazette  the  whole  controversy 
above  referred  to,  and  can  corroborate  what  is  here  stated  respect- 
ing it.  After  some  tortuous  evasion,  and  even  a  plain  denial  ofj 
guilt,  a  reverend  gentleman  was  convicted  not  only  of  adding  or  get 
ting  added  many  false  signatures  to  the  memorial,  hut  of  forging  a' 
letter  to  the  editor  in  the  name  of  a  pereon  made  to  appear  as  confess- 
ing the  crime  and  exonerating  the  true  perpetrator  I  Messrs  J.  Hal- 
dane  and  William  Ferguson,  two  skilful  engravers,  and  Mr  Archibald 
G.  Macdonald,  lithographer  to  Her  Majesty,  all  of  Glasgow,  after 
comparing  the  reverend  gentleman's  avowed  productions  with  the  pre- 
tended manuscript  of  his  exonorator,  reported  that  they  were  unani- 
mously and  decidedly  of  opinion  that  although  there  was  obviously  an 
attempt  to  disguise  the  handwriting,  and  so  to  falsify  it,  yet  the  letter 
in  question  was  in  the  hatidwriting,  not  of  the  man  by  whom  it  pro- 
fessed to  be  written,  but  of  the  reverend  gentleman  whom  it  was  de- 
signed to  whitewash,  and  whose  name  1  liorconiit,  in  the  hope  that  ho 
has  long  since  repented  of  his  sin.  "  We  have  the  strongest  reasons,'^ 
they  added,  "  for  coming  to  this  conclusion,  and  these  we  are  readj 
to  give,  if  required." 

The  report  of  the  engravers  was  published  in  the  Scotch  Reformers' 
Gaxcttts  of  25th  June  1H52,  with  tln^  following  editorial  remarks: — 

"After  this  we  leave  the  Uov.  Mr to  his  own  miditatious. 

If  he  or  any  of  his  friomk  are  dissatisfied  with  this  truly  clenching 
evidence  against  him,  we  are  willing  to  submit  the  documents  to  the 
ins})ection  and  decision  of  any  other  respectablo  engravers  in  thu 
kingdom,  uJcded  bv  th.rt]Hitlvt:s,  and  by  the  result  we  are  ready  to  stand 
or  fall."  The  accuracy  of  the  judgment  which  had  been  pronounced 
w.ij»,  hiiw.'vor,  left  unchallenged. 
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The  public  spirit  displayed  by  the  editor  of  tho  Gmetk  on  this  oc- 
casion is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  unim- 
peachable fairueas  with  which  he  conducted  the  coiitrovorey. 

After  the  foregoing  exposition  of  facts,  will  anybody  say  that  Dr 
M'Crio  is  blamelesa  In  having'  written  as  follows  in  his  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Andrew  Aifnew,  p.  375?  He  is  speaking  of  tlni  above-mentioned 
meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company,  held  on 
22d  February  1842  :—  ' 

"  There  were,"  says  he,  "  213  memorials  from  public  bodies,  includ- 
ing about  40,000  naniesi,  presented  against  the  unholy  proposal  of 
Sabbath  tralfic,  white  only  six  other  bodies  wore  hardy  enough  to  come 
forward  on  the  other  aide.  .  .  ,  Irritated  at  the  tnimpnae  phalanx  uf 
memorials  laid  on  their  table,  the  supporters  of  Sabbath  tratlif,  headed 
by  Mr  Alexander  M'Ncil,  charged  their  oppoueutd  with  unfair  methods 
in  procuring  them,  and  denounced  the  signatures  jis  forgeries.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  only  circumstance  which  tjave  an  aib  OF 
PLAtsiBiLiTT  to  this  chanjc  was,  that  in  rural  districts,  some  people,  on 
comimj  forward  to  xi</n,  had  foolishly  employed  one  individual  to  sayethtm 
tholronbk  ofwritinff  their  nanuis"^  !! 

I  submit  that  it  was  tho  duty  of  I)r  M'Crie,  before  writing  thus,  to  in- 
(luirc  diligently  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  instead  of  implicitly  adopt- 
ing tki\  statements  wiidc,  by  the  culprit  iu  a  (otter  which  he  published  in 
the  ir/7;i«(«of  2d  March  1842,  But  the  purpose  of  tha  Memoirs  being 
to  glorify  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  and  his  adherents,  everything  conducive 
to  that  end  ia  at  once  made  welcome,  while  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
"  God's  enemies"  arc,  with  equal  readiness,  sot  down  as,  of  course,  de- 
ceitful and  impious.* 

Strangers  may  wtdl  b«  astonished  to  learn  that  "public  bodies"  are 
80  numerous  in  Scotland  as  to  be  capablu  of  furnislun<r  213  memorials 
against  Sunday  trains,  liut  the  mystery  will  disappear  when  it  is 
understood  that  under  this  imposing  appellation  J>r  M'Crie  ranks 
the  ecelesmstical  bodies,  great  and  small,  (iuchuling  congregations,  kirk- 

♦  "  An  ecdesiaetical  historUn,*'  Le  Clerc  Batirically  observes,  "  ought  to 
adhere  inviolably  to  this  luazitn,  that  whatever  can  be  favourable  to  heretics  ia 
faUc,  and  whatever  cau  bu  said  against  them  is  true  j  while,  od  tho  other  hand, 
all  thnt  does  honour  to  the  orthodox  ia  unqiinjttionable,  and  every  thing  that 
ran  do  them  discredit,  ia  sarcly  a  lie.  He  miut  suppreas,  too,  with  cnre,  or  at 
leost  extenuate  as  far  aa  poaiible,  the  erron  and  vicca  of  thoste  whom  the  or- 
thotlox  ore  ticcustotned  to  rcupect,  whether  they  know  any  thing  about  them  or 
no  ;  and  must  oxnggorate,  on  the  contrary,  tho  mi«takea  and  faults  of  the  he- 
terodox to  the  utmost  of  his  |iower.  He  must  remember  that  any  orthodox 
writer  la  a  compptp.nt  witneaa  against  a  heretic,  and  is  to  be  trusted  implicitly 
on  his  word  ;  while  n  heretic  la  never  to  be  believed  against  the  orthodox,  and 
has  honour  enough  done  him,  in  allowing  hire  to  speak  against  hia  own  aide, 
or  in  favour  of  our  own.  It  ia  thus  that  the  Centuriatora  of  Magdeburg,  and 
tbofl  that  Cardinal  llaroaius  have  written  ;  each  of  their  works  having  by  this 
means  acquired  an  Immortal  glory  with  its  own  party.  Uut  it  niual  be  owned 
that  they  are  not  tho  eatlieat,  aud  tbat  they  have  only  imitated  Tiiogt  of  their 
|>rcdecc8'«<irH  in  this  plan  of  writing.  For  many  ages,  men  hod  only  sought  in 
eccleslastir.al  antiquity,  not  wlint  was  really  tu  be  found  there,  but  what  thoy 
roiioelvod  ought  to  bo  there  for  the  good  of  their  own  jmrty."^/'<»rrAo«'a»m, 
vol,  i.,  p.  168  ;  quotod  by  llallnm,  Introd,  |o  iht  Lit.  of  tttrnpt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  132.^ 
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BeaioDS,  and  deacons'  courts.)  which  abound  in  thU  favoured  and  higliljr 
enlightened  corner  of  Christendom. 


Nom  0,  page  15. 
Protestant  Principle  and  Protectant  PntdUe. 

*'  Mild  and  genteol  people,'*  says  tho  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  "  do 
like  the  idea  of  porftoeution.  and  are  advocates  for  tolorstion  :  hnt 
then  they  think  it  no  act  of  intoleranee  to  deprive  Oatholi  i- 

cal  power.*     The  history  of  all  this  is,  that  all  men  socr'  lo 

punifih  others  for  not  being  of  the  same  opinion  witlj  theui^rht-^,  and 
that  this  sort  of  privation  is  tho  only  species  of  persecution,  of  which 
the  improved  feeling  and  advanced  cultivation  of  the  a^e  will  admit. 
Fire  and  faggot,  chains  and  stone  walls,  have  been  clamoured  away ; 
nothing  remains  but  to  mortify  a  man's  pride,  and  to  limit  his  re- 
sources, and  to  set  a  mark  upon  him,  by  cutting  him  off  from  his  fair 
share  of  political  power.  By  this  receipt  insolence  is  gratified  and 
humanity  is  not  shocked.  The  gentlest  Protestant  can  see,  with  dry 
eyes,  Tjord  Stourton  excluded  from  Parliament,  though  he  would 
abominato  the  most  distant  idea  of  pei-sonal  cruelty  to  Ifr  Petre. 
This  is  only  to  say  that  he  lives  in  the  nineteenth  instead  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  that  he  is  as  intolerant  in  religious  matters  as 
the  stato  of  manners  existing  in  his  age  will  permit.  Is  it  not  the 
same  spirit  which  wounds  the  pride  of  a  fellow-creature  on  account  of 
his  faith,  or  which  easts  bis  body  into  the  flames  ?  Are  they  any  thing 
else  but  degrees  and  nioditications  of  the  same  principle  ?  The  mintii 
of  these  two  men  no  more  differ  because  they  differ  in  their  degrees 
of  punishment,  than  their  bodies  differ  because  one  wore  a  doublet  iu 
the  time  of  Mary,  and  the  other  wears  a  coat  in  the  reign  of  George. 
I  do  not  accuse  them  of  ink'utional  cruelty  and  injustice :  I  am  sure 
there  are  very  many  excelli-nt  men  who  would  bo  shocked  if  thoy  could 
conceive  themselves  to  bo  guilty  of  anything  like  cruelty  ;  but  ifaey 
innoccntty  give  a  wrong  name  to  the  bad  spirit  which  is  within  tbcin, 
and  think  tliuy  are  tolerant  because  they  are  not  as  intolerant  as  they 
could  have  been  in  other  times,  but  cannot  be  now.  The  truf  tytrU 
is  to  search  after  Ood  niul  for  another  life  with  lowUnrsg  of  heurt ;  to^iti^ 
down  no  man''s  aiUir,  to  pHitish  no  man's  prayer  ;  to  heap  no  pmaUiet  and 
no  pains  on  those  soh^mn  stipplirntions  which,  in  dims  lomjufi,  mnti  i» 
varied  forms,  and  in  templrs  of  a  thotisand  shaped,  but  with  one  dfcp  seate 
of  human  dtpendenn',  vien  pour  forth  to  God. 

'*  It  is  completely  untrue  that  tho  Catholic  religion  is  what  it  was 
three  centuries  ago,  or  that  it  is  unchangeable  and  unchange«l.  ThoM 
are  more  words,  without  the  shadow  of  truth  to  support  them.     If  tho 

*  Or  to  exclude  from  Farliaincnt  Her  Mi^jesty'e  loy»l  subjecta  of  the  tiebrcw 
faith,  and  from  chnirH  in  naiversitira  the  very  large  body  of  scientific  and  liter 
men  who,  in  the  exercise  of  thu  right,  utid  performance  of  the  duty,  of  pri> 
judgment,  Interpret  Scripture  otherwise  than  the  divines  who  asAeiubled  ! 
centuriea  ago  nt  Wcsiminster  to  give  the  Long  Parliaincot  their  humble  Mlvioe 
couceruing  true  religion. 
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Topo  were  to  address  a  l»uU  U>  tltf  kingJoiii  uf  Ireland  excoiiimuni<"atinjj; 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  cutting  him  off  from  the  succossion,  for  his 
Prutostant  effusion  in  tlic  House  of  Lordd,  lie  would  be  lauglied  at  as 
a  lanatie  in  all  the  Catholic  chapols  in  Dtibtin.  The  Catholiis  would 
not  now  burn  Protestants  as  heretics.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  worship  in  onn  chtirch — Catholica  at  eleven, 
Protestants  at  one  ;  they  sit  in  the  same  Parliament,  are  elected  to 
the  same  office,  live  together  without  hatred  or  friction,  under  c<iua! 
laws.  Why  can  see  and  know  these  things,  and  say  that  the  Catho- 
lic religion  is  uuchangcahle  and  unchanged  ? 

"  1  have  often  endeavoured  to  reflect  upon  the  causes  wliicli,  from 
time  to  time,  raisetl  such  a  clamour  against  the  Catholics,  and  1  think 
the  following  are  amnug  the  most  conspicuouifi : 

'•  1,  Historical  recolluctians  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  Pro- 
testants. 

"  2.  Theological  differences. 

"  3.  A  belief  that  the  Catholics  are  unfriendly  to  liberty. 

*'  -1.  That  their  morality  is  not  good. 

"  5.  That  tlicy  meditate  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

"  6.  An  unprincipled  dainonr  by  men  who  have  uo  sort  of  belief  in 
the  danger  of  omaucipatioR,  but  who  make  use  of  No  Popery  as  a 
political  engine. 

"  7.  A  mean  and  aolfush  spirit  of  denying  to  others  the  advantages 
we  ourselves  enjoy. 

"8.  A  vindictive  spirit  or  love  of  punishing  others,  who  olTend 
our  self-love  by  presumiug,  on  important  points,  to  entertain  opinioua 
opposite  to  our  own. 

"  9.  Stupid  coniplianoo  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority. 

*•  10.  To  these  I  must,  iu  justice  and  canilour,  add.  as  a  tenth 
cause,  a  real  appreiiension  on  the  part  of  honest  and  reasonable  men, 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  grant  further  concessions  to  the  Catholica. 

"  To  these  various  causes  I  shall  make  a  short  reply,  in  the  order 
in  which  I  have  placed  them. 

"  1.  Mere  historical  recolbn-dons  are  very  miserable  reasons  for  the 
continuation  of  pi^nal  and  incapacitating  laws,  and  one  side  lias  ad 
much  to  rocoHert  as  the  other. 

"  2.  The  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  questions  purely  theological. 

''  3.  It  h  ill  to  say  this  in  a  country  whose  free  institutions  wore 
founded  by  Catholics,  and  it  is  often  said  by  men  who  caro  nothing 
ibout  free  institutions. 
4.  It  is  not  true. 

■  5.  Make  their  situation  so  comfortable,  that  it  will  not  bo  worth 
their  while  to  attempt  an  enterprise  so  desperate. 

"6.  This  is  an  unfair  political  trick,  because  it  is  too  dangerous: 
it  is  spoiling  the  table  in  order  to  win  the  game. 

"The  7th  and  8th  cau.scs  exercise  a  groat  share  of  influence  in 
every  act  of  intolerance.  The  9th  must,  of  course,  comprehend  the 
greatest  nunihcr. 

"10.  Of  tho  existence  of  such  a  class  of  No  Poperists  as  this,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  doubt,  but  I  confess  it  excites  in 
me  a  very  great  degree  of  astonishment 

**  You  talk  of  their  [tho  Catholics']  abuse  of  the  Reformation — but 
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is  there  any  end  to  the  ohlyquy  and  ahose  with  which  the  Catholjoi 
are  upon  every  point,  and  froui  every  quarter,  assailed  ?  Is  there  any 
one  folly,  vice,  or  crime,  which  the  Uind  fury  of  Protestants  does  not 
lavish  upon  thom  ?  and  do  you  suppose  all  this  is  to  be  heard  in  silpDcn, 
and  without  retaliation  ?  Abuse  as  niucli  as  you  please,  if  you  are 
poingtu  enmncipate  ;  but  if  you  intend  to  do  nothing  for  the  Ca- 
tholit^'t  but  iv  cull  thorn  names,  you  must  not  be  out  of  temper  if  yoQ 
n^ceivo  a  few  ugly  appellations  in  return. 

"  The  sroat  object  of  men  who  love  party  better  than  truth,  is  to 
have  it  believed  that  the  Catholics  alone  have  been  persecutors;  but 
what  can  be  more  flagrantly  unjust  than  to  take  our  notions  of  his- 
tory only  from  the  conquering  and  triumphant  party?  If  yoa  think 
tho  Catholics  have  not  their  Book  of  Martyrs  as  well  as  the  Protes- 
tants, take  the  following  enumeration  of  some  of  their  most  learned 
and  cai-eful  writers  : — 

"  The  whole  number  of  Catholics  who  have  suffered  death  in  Eng- 
land for  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  since  the  Re- 
formation : 

Henry  VIII.         ...  69 

Glizaboth  ....       204 

Jamei  i.  ....         125 

Chai-I«»  I.  and    )  „_ 

Coinnionwpalth  }  '  ' 

CliArles  IT 8 


Total 
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"  Henry  VIII.,  with  consummate  impartiality,  burnt  three  Protcs- 
t.ants  and  haniied  four  Catholics  for  different  errors  in  religion  on  the 
same  day,  and  at  the  same  place.  Elizabeth  burnt  two  Dutch  Ans- 
baptists  for  some  theological  tenets,  July  22,  1575,  Fox  the  njartyr- 
ulogiat  vainly  pleading  with  the  queen  in  their  favour.  In  1579, 
the  same  Protestant  queen  cut  off  the  hand  of  Stubbs,  the  author  of 
a  tract  against  popish  connection,  of  Singleton,  the  printer,  nod  l'af^o» 
the  di.sperser  of  the  book.  Camden  saw  it  done.  Warbnrton  pro- 
perly says  it  exceeds  in  cruelty  any  thing  done  by  Charles  T.  On  the 
4th  (yf  Juno,  Mr  Blias  Thackor  and  Mr  John  Capper,  two  minister*  of 
the  Brownist  persuasion,  wero  hangetl  at  St  ISdniund's-bury,  for  dis- 
pofsing  liDoks  against  the  Conimon  Prayer.  With  respect  i\>  the 
great  part  of  the  Catholic  victims,  the  law  was  fully  and  literally 
executed  :  after  being  hanged  up,  they  wero  cut  down  alive,  di.smem- 
bered,  ripped  up,  and  their  bowels  burnt  before  their  faces ;  after 
which  they  were  beheaded  and  quartered.  The  tiino  employed  iu 
this  butchery  w»is  very  considerable,  and,  iu  one  instance,  lasted  more 
than  half  an  hour. 

"  The  uncandid  excuse  for  all  this  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  th(«e 
men  were  put  to  deatli  for  political,  not  for  religious  crimes.  That 
is,  a  law  is  fii-st  passed,  making  it  high  treason  for  a  priest  to  exercise 
his  function  in  England,  and  so,  when  he  is  caught  and  burnt,  this  is 
not  religious  persecution,  but  an  offence  against  the  state.  We  are, 
I  hope,  all  too  busy  to  need  any  answer  to  such  childish,  uncaxtdtd 
reasoning  as  this. 

"  The  total  number  of  those  who  suffered  capitally  in  the  reign  of 
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,ljeth,  is  statod  by  Dodd  in  liis  Church  History,*  to  lie  ouo  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nino  ;  further  inquiries  niado  their  numlipr  to  1>h 
two  hundred  and  four  :  fifteen  of  these  were  foudomut-d  for  denying 
tho  queen's  supremacy;  uno  hundre<l  and  twenty-six  for  the  exerciae 
of  priostly  functions  ;  and  the  others  for  heiuj^  reconoilod  to  tho  Ca- 
tholif  faith,  or  for  aiding  and  assisting  priesf.s.  In  this  list,  no  per- 
son is  includi'd  who  was  executed  for  any  pint,  real  or  imaginary,  ex- 
cept olcvoi),,  who  sHffi'red  for  tho  protendeti  ])lot  of  Rhoinis  ;  a  plot, 
which,  Dr  Militer  justly  ohsorvps,  was  so  daring  a  forgery,  that  even 
Camden  allowa  tho  sulforers  to  have  boen  political  victims.  Bosidea 
these,  mention  is  made,  in  the  same  work,  of  ninety  Catholic  priests, 
or  lajinen,  who  died  in  prison  in  the  same  reign.  '  About  the  same 
time,'  he  says,  '  I  find  fifty  gentlemen  lying  prisoners  in  York  Castle  ; 
most  of  them  perithcd  thtirc,  of  vermin,  famine,  hunger,  thirst,  dirt, 
damp,  fever,  whipping,  and  broken  hnarl^,  the  insoparablo  circum- 
sta.ncos  of  prisons  in  thuse  days.  These  were  every  week,  for  a  twcdve- 
month  togetlior,  dragged  by  main  force  to  hear  the  established  ser- 
vice performed  in  the  Castle  chapel.'  The  Catholics  were  frequently, 
daring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  tortured  in  the  most  drca*lful  manner. 
In  order  to  e.xtort  answers  fiom  Father  Campian,  he  was  laid  on  tho 
rack,  and  his  limbs  stretched  a  little,  to  show  hin),as  the  executioner 
termed  it,  what  the  i-ack  was.  Ho  persisted  in  his  refusjvl ;  thou  for 
several  days  successively,  tho  torture  was  increased,  and  on  tho  hist  two 
occasions,  he  was  so  cruelly  rent  and  torn,  that  ho  expected  to  expire 
under  the  torment.  Whik*  under  tho  rack,  ho  called  continually 
upon  Go<l.  In  the  reign  of  the  Protestant  Edward  \'T.,  John  Knell 
was  burnt  to  death,  and  the  year  after,  George  Parry  was  burnt  also. 
In  ITiTS,  two  Protestants,  Peterson  and  Tnrwort  (as  before  stated), 
were  burnt  to  death  hy  Elizabeth.  In  1589,  under  the  same  queen, 
Lewis,  a  Protestant,  was  burnt  to  death  at  Norwich,  whore  Francis 
Kett  was  also  burnt  for  religious  opinions  in  1589,  under  the  same 
great  queen  ;  who,  in  1591,  hanged  the  Protestant  Hackct  for  heresy, 
in  Cboap8i<le,  and  put  to  death  Greenwood,  Barrow,  and  Penry,  for 
being  Brownisis.  Southwell,  a  Catholic,  was  racked  ten  times  during 
the  reign  of  this  si-ster  uf  bloody  Queen  Mary.  In  1592,  Mrs  Ward 
■was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for  assisting  a  Catholic  priest  io 
escape  in  a  box.  Mrs  Lyne  sutlfored  the  same  punishment  for  har- 
bouring a  priest ;  and  in  1586,  Mrs  Clitheroe,  who  was  accused  of 
relieving  a  priest,  and  refused  to  plead,  was;  pres.sed  to  death  in  York 
Castle  ;  a  sharp  stone  being  placed  umlenieath  her  back. 

"Have  not  Protestants  persecuted  lioth  Catholics  and  their  fellow 
Protestants  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Geneva,  Prance,  Hollan^l, 
Sweden,  and  England  I  Look  to  the  atrocious  punishment  of  Leigh- 
ton,  undiir  Laud,  for  writing  against  prelacy:  first  his  ear  wna  cut 
oil",  then  his  nose  slit ;  then  the  other  oar  cut  otT,  then  whipped,  then 
whipped  again.     Look  to  the  horrible  cruelties  exercised  by  tho  Pro- 

"*  Tho  total  numlier  of  sufferer*  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  varies,  I  believe, 
from  :iO(>  in  the  Catholic  to  280  in  the  Protestant  accounts.  I  recommend  all 
young  men  who  M-isb  to  form  some  notion  of  what  answer  the  Catholics  have  to 
malce.  to  rea<!  Milner's  '  Letters  t»  a  Prebendary,'  and  to  follow  the  line  of 
reading  to  which  his  rcf^rcDcos  lead.  They  will  then  learn  the  importance  of 
thftt  tttcrad  musim,  Auili  atUram  />orltm." 
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tcstaut  Episcopalians  on  the  Scottish  Presbyter  tans,  in  the  roign  uf 
Charles  II.,  of  whom  8000  are  said  to  have  porisbod  in  that  peraeca- 
tion.     PerseeutioDS  of  Protestants  by  Protestants,  aro  amplj  dsteM 
by  Chandler,  in  his  History  of  Peraeeuiion ;  by  Neal,  in  his  Kistorj 
of  the  Puritans;  by  Lain^,  in  his  History  of  Scotland;  by  iVnn,  in^ 
his  Life  of  Fox ;  and  Ln  Brandt's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  thftfl 
Low  Countries ;  which  furnishes  many  very  terrible  caaes  of  the  suf-^ 
ferings  of  the  Analiaptiftts  and  Roiuonstrants.     In  1560,  the  ParliA- 
meut  of  Scotland  decreed,  at  one  and  tho  same  time,  the  establifch-i 
ment  of  Calvinism,  and  tho  punishment  of  tleath  against  the  ancientl 
religion  :  '  With  such  indecent  haste  (says  Robertson)  did  the  TcryJ 
])er8on3  who  bad  jitst  escaped  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  proceed  to  imilat 
their  example/     Nothing  cAn  be  so  absurd  as  to  suppose,  that  in  bar 
barouB  ages  the  excesses  were  all  oommitted  by  one  religious  part] 
and  none  by  tho  other.      The  Huguenot*  of  France  burnt  churchel 
and  hung  priests  wherever  they  found  them,     Froumenteau,  one 
their  own  writei"s,  confesses,  that  in  the  single  province  of  Daupbi 
they  killed  two  hundred  and  twenty  priests,  and  one  hundred  aad 
twelve  Friars.     In  tho  Low  Countries,  wherever   Vanderaerk,  aa^ 
Sonoi,  lieutenants  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  carried  their  arms,  they 
uniformly  put  to  death,  and  in  cold  bloixl,  all  the  priests  and  re- 
ligious tliev  could  lay  thoir  hands  on.     Tho  Prof-ostant  Servetus  w«» 
put  to  death  by  the  Protestants  of  Geneva,  for  denying  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  the  Protestant  Gentilia  was,  on  the  same  •rore.  by 
those  of  Berne  ;  add  to  these,  Felix  M.in3,  Rotnian,  and  1'  i. 

Of  Servetus,  Melancthon,  the  mildest  of  men,  declared  that  h-  1 1 

to  have  his  bowels  pulled  out,  and  his  body  torn  to  pieces.     Tbv 
fires  of  persecution  which  were  lighted  in  England,  were  by  Protea 
tants.     Barthotomow  Legate,  an  Arian,  was  burnt  by  order  of  Kii 
James  in  Smilhfield,  on  the  18th  of  March  1C12  ;  on  the  llth 
April,  in  tho  .same  year,  Edward  Weightman  was  burnt  at  Lichfield 
by  order  of  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry ;  an< 
this  man  was,  /  believe,  tho  last  person  who  was  burnt  in  England  for| 
heresy.     There  was  another  condemned  to  the  fire  for  the  same  heresy^ 
but  as  ])ity  was  excited  by  the  constancy  of  these  sufferers,  it  wj 
thought  better  to  allow  him  to  linger  on  a  miserable  life  in  Newgat 
Fultor,  who  wrote  in  tho  roign  of  Charles  11.,' and  was  a  xealoii 
Church  of  England  man,  speaking  of  the  burnings  in  question,  say 
'  It  may  appear  that  God  was  well  pleased  with  them.'  '* 

The  writer  proceeds  to  depict  most  skilfully,  in  tho  manner  of  Nj 
than  the  prophet,  tho  unjunl  and  barbarous  usage  which  tho  Iris 
Catholifs  30  long  received  from  the  Protestants,  under  tbo  authority  i 
laws  w!iich  wore  not  repealed  till  1782.    Ho  then  goes  on  to  observe 

"  With  such  facts  »is  these,  the  cry  of  pei-seculiou  will  not  do ;  it 
unwise  to  make  it,  because  it  nan  be  so  very  easily,  and  so  very  jastlj 
retorted.     Tho  business  is  to  forgot  and  forgive,  to  kiss  and  be  irieni^ 
and  to  say  nothing  of  what  has  passed ;  which  is  to  tho  credit 
neither  party.     There  have  been  atrocious  cruelties,  and  al)ominahl( 
tu:t»  of  injustiee,  on  both  sides.     It  is  not  worth  while  to  contend  wbi 
shed  tho  most  blood,  or  whether  (as  Dr  Sturgcss  objects  to  Dr  Mitnor) 
death  by  fire  is  worse  than  hanging  or  starvng  in  prison.     As  far 
England  itself  is  concerned,  tho  balance  may  be  better  preserve 
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Cruelties  exercised  upon  the  Iri&h  go  fur  nothing  in  English  reason- 
ing ;  but  if  it  were  not  uncan*lid  and  vexatious  to  cousidtT  Irish  per- 
socutiotis*  as  part  of  the  casp,  I  firmly  bulieve  llieic  have  been  two 
Ciitbolics  put  to  death  for  religious  causes  in  Great  Britain  for  one 
Prott'staiit  who  has  suffered  :  not  that  this  proves  much,  because  tho 
Catholics  have  enjoyed  tho  sovereign  power  for  so  few  years  between 
this  poriod  and  tho  Reforuiatiou  ;  and  certainly  it  must  bo  allowed 
that  they  wore  not  inactive,  during  that  period,  in  the  great  work  of 
pious  combustion. 

**  It  is,  however,  some  extenuation  of  the  Catholic  excesses,  that 
their  religion  was  the  religion  of  the  whole  of  Europe  when  the  inno- 
vation began.  They  were  the  ancient  lords  and  masters  of  faith,  be- 
fore ujcn  introduced  tho  praetiee  of  thinking  for  themselves  in  these 
mattei's.  The  Protostanis  have  less  excuse,  who  claimed  the  right  of 
innovation,  and  then  turned  round  upon  other  ProtesUint*  who  acted 
upon  tho  same  principle,  or  upon  Catholics  who  remained  aa  they 
were,  and  visited  them  with  all  the  cruelties  from  which  they  had 
themselves  so  recently  C3faped."f 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ilUiatrate  farther  the  way  in  which  Pro- 
testants havoi  in  practice  respected  tiio  great  principle  hy  which  alone 
the  secession  of  Luther  and  his  followers  frum  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
capable  of  being  vindicated.  The  Reformers,  no  doubt,  "strenuously 
conU'-ndetl  for  the  free  exiM'cise  of  private  judgment  ;"J  but,  as  we  for- 
merly saw,  and  as  the  Rev.  .Sydney  Smith  so  well  remarks,  it  was  only 
for  Oiemgdvfs  tJiat  this  "  free  exercise"  was  demanded  or  thought 
proper ;  nor  had  they  any  idea  that  it  was  their  duty  to  allow  such 
freedom  to  tho  Roman  Catholics,  the  Sociniaos,  or  the  Baptists.§ 


"  *  Thurlofl  writes  to  Ilenry  Cromwoll  to  cateA  up  mme  thousuad  Ir'tah  Ihoys 
to  wni)  to  the  colonics.  Ucnry  writes  bock  ho  hu  done  so  \  and  desire*  to  know 
whether  hit  Ilighneu  would  choote  u  innny  girls  to  be  caught  up  :  and  he  adds, 
■  doubtl9««  it  is  a  butineM  in  which  God  will  appear.'  8uppo««  bloody  Quttt^ 
Mary  had  caught  up  and  transported  three  or  four  thousand  Protestant  boys 
and  girls  from  the  three  Hidings  of  Vorkshire  !!!!!'."' 

t  Lrctor  to  the  Klcctors  on  the  Cathnlic  Question ;  in  Works  of  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  cd.  1850,  pp.  5S3-4,  6HIJ-590. 

"The  fact,"  says  Archliinhop  Whatcly,  •'  i»,  that  the  dispufition  of  the  heart 
will  always  in  practice  predominate  either  for  the  ttetter  or  the  worse,  over  the 
professed  creed;  which  men  will  always  contrive  somehow  or  other  to  explain 
away  (before  thoy  formally  renounce  itj  when  at  variance  with  their  habitual 
temper.  Without  the  sedulous  cultivation  of  a  Christian  spirit,  no  doctrinal 
system  can  aiford  any  security  agnin.^t  the  natural  tendency  to  persecution." — 
{Eftnt/t  vn  tht  Error$  of  Ramanium,  d'c,  4th  cd.,  p.  167^. 

Again  :  *'  There  is,  t  believe,  no  religion  existing,  respecting  which  I  have 
not  seen  an  elaborate  proof  that  it  leads  to  mischievous  consequences  in  prac- 
tice, and  that  its  profesiora  are  cither  likely  to  be,  or,  consistently  with  their 
principles,  ought  to  be,  the  worse  citizens ;  and  again,  I  have  seen  the  direct 
contrary  inferred  respecting  every  one  of  them." — (II'.,  p.  173.J 

J  Cook's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.,  p.  65. 

§  See  antf,  pp.  37S-9,  and  the  previous  pages  there  rofcrrcd  to;  also  the 
works  named  in  note  §.  Farther  illustrations  of  tho  history  of  religious  liberty, 
and  reflections  on  the  slowness  with  which  its  principles  have  taken  root  in 
men's  minds,  may  be  found  in  Robertson's  History  of  Charlos  V..  Uook  xi.,  anno 
1550  (vol.  iv.,  p.  ISCi,  ed.  1806);— Watson  a  History  of  i'hilip  11,,  vol.  iii.. 
p.  423 : — llullum's  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  t^urope,  1st  ed.,  vol.  i., 
pp. 61.1-16, 621-5 }ii.,  111-116;  iiL,102-118;  iv.,  l.l.-i.lG.^;     Ur Cook'sGene- 
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Amon^  the  very  few  uf  them  who  pradifed  as  well  as  adfsocatei  th«  ^ 
principles  of  religious  liberty,  were  Zuinglius  of  Zurich.*  and  Daditli  I 
a  Hungarian.  Duditli,  who  is  charaoteriseil  by  Dr  Maclaine  » 
"  certainly  one  of  the  most  leanied  and  eminent  men  of  the  six- 
teenth century,'"t  had  a  very  clear  perception  of  the  guilt  which 
his  brother-Reformers  incurred  by  persecuting  those  who  differe<) 
from  them  j  and  he  addressed  to  Beza  an  expostulation,  which,  as  a 
«lcar  and  cogent  pica  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  has  never  sine© 
ticen  surpassed.  "  You  contend,"  says  ho,  "  that  Scripture  is  a  per- 
fect rule  of  faith  and  practice.  But  you  are  all  divided  about  the 
sense  of  Scripture,  and  you  have  not  settled  who  shall  Ih' jodgc.  You 
say  one  thing,  Stancarua  another.  You  quote  Scripture,  he  q«(»t«4 
Scripture.  You  reason,  ho  reasons.  You  require  me  to  believe  you. 
I  respect  you:  but  why  should  1  trust  you  rather  than  Stancarua? 

r»l  and  nistorical  Viow  of  Chriotianity,  vol.  i.,  p.  437 ;  "iL,  144-9 ;  Ui_  4S0-463 ; 
— Dr  Robert  Lee's  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Theses  of  Erasttu  toncfain^ 
Eicomniunication,  p.  liv,; — Tracts  on  Liberty  of  Conscience  dod    Pcreecotioo, 
1614-1661,    edited    for  the  Ilanserd    Knollys    Society,    with    an    Historical 
Intr'rxluction   by   Edward    Dean  Underhill  (Ixmdon,  1B46) ; — B&rclAy'*  Apo« 
logy   for  thfl  (juakem,   prop.  xiv.  ; — M&canlftjV  iliat-ory  of  England,  -Ith  e«l 
vol.  i.,  pp.  IfiO,  <56l  : — Hrook'»  Miatory  of  Religious  Liberty,  pattim,  but 
cially  vol.  i.,  pp.  213,  220,  269,  271.  285,  286,   288.  290,  323-328;— Brook'* 
Livea  of  the  l'urit*ns ; — Tayler's  Retrospect  of  the  Religious  Lift  of  linp 
land,  ^OMt m  ,- — D'lirneli's  Curiosities  of  l^itcrature,  9th  ed.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1,  art 
TOLSRATION  ; — Articlt!  on  Luther  in  HIack wood's  Sfagazine,  May  1853,  p.  040 
— Dyer's  Life  of  Calvin,  ch.  x.; — Calvin  and  Servotus,  by  the  Rev.  W.  K.Twe^di" 
(lidin.  1846;  ; — Toulinin's  Memoirs  of  SocinuJ),  ch.  ii.,  sect.  3,  and  ch.  lii.,  »c^-t,  3; 
— Cox'b  Life  of  Melancthon,  2d  ed.,  pp.  509-614 ;— tlmie's  Life  of  Owen,  e.L  \%2^ 
pp.  72-81  ; — Elrington's  Life  of  Dsher,  p.  73: — Lord  King's  Life  of  Lock 
ed.  1830,  vol.  ii.,   p.   68  j — Bishop  Iloadly's  sermons  "  l<f  .ludging  One   An- 
other." and  "  Of  Persecution  on  Account  of  Religion,''  in  his  Works,  vol.  iii 
pp.  716,  763  ;— Dr  Ibbot  on  "  The  Benefits  and  AdvanUge*  of  Priv-  '■.<■? 
meat,''  in  the  Boyle  Lectures,  vol.  ii.,  p.  826-7; — Archdeacon  lil 
Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  59 ;— Six  Letters  on  Intolerance  (attributed  to  .■^. 
Colebrook,  Dart.)   (London,  1791)  ; — Paley's  )loral  Philosophy,  B.  vi,,  ch-  x.9— 
V'inet's   Memoire  en   Faveur  de   la  Libert^  dea  Cultes,  ch.  xix.  ;- — L>r  Alkln'l 
Eosay  on  Cont,  appended  to  bis  Life,  vol.  ii.,  p.  449 ; — Edinburgh  Review. 
xxvi.  p  62  ;  xxvli.,  164;  xliv.,  493  ;  Ixxvi.,  395  ;  xci.,  525  ;  xcii.,  347  ;— Qi 
terly  Review,  vol.  x.,  p.  97  ;   itv.,  2.38  ; —The chapter*  entitled  "  The  llisttiry 
Religion"  in  Knight's  Pictorial  1 1  istory  of  England  ; — Encyclupa-dia  Britannira, 
7th  ed.,  vol.  liii.,  p.  415  ; — Penny  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  ix.,  p.  22,  art.  DissEVTEim; 
— Martincuu'a  Rationale  of  Religious  Enquiry,  3d  ed.,  p.  50  ; — Bailey's  Kasaiy 
the  Form n lion  of  Opinions,  particularly  »ect.  viii. ;  and  Essay  on  the  Pursuit 
Truth,  2d  e<l.,  pp.  184,  227; — the  Rev.  Jo«eph  Blanco  White's  Observations  oi 
Heresy  nnd  Orthodoxy  ; — \M>»teJy"e  Essay  on  Parspcution,  being  the  fifth  on  th 
Errors  of  Romanism,  ,^c. ; — Notes,  by  the  same  writer,  "  On  the  Supposed  Dut 
of  uKing  Coercion  in  Matters  of  Faith,"  and  "  On  Monopoly  of  Civil  Rights  b; 
the  Professors  of  the  True  Faith,"  in  his  Efsays  on  Some  of  the  Danger* 
Christian  Faith,  &c.,  2d  edition,  pp.  201,   211,  and  particularly  p.   223; 
M'Crle's  Life  of  M'Crie,  pp.  381-3; — Sir  William  Hamilton's  Discui<s1onK  oa" 
Philosophy  and  Literature,  pp.  487,  491  ; — the  Duke  of  Argylc's  "  I"- 
Examinetl,**  2d  ed.,  p.  23;— Lewis  on  the  Influence  of  Authority  In  ' 
Opitiiou,  p.  293; — the   Rev.   fieorgo  Armstrong's  •' Infallibilit  \    ' 
Involuntary  Error  Not  t^ulpablo,"  2d  ed.,  pp.  66,  117,  140,  147 
Joseph  AdsheadonThe  Progressof  the  Religious  Sentiment  (Ixin.l.  , -...,.  i 

•  See  his  Life  by  Hess,  translated  by  liUcy  Aikin,  pp.  148,  159-16 
The  passages  may  be  seen  iu  M'Orie'a  Miscellaneous  'Writing*,  pp.  472,  4' 

t  Xot«  to  his  trantlation  of  Mosbeim'a  Ecd.  Ui»t.,  c«ot.  xfi.,  tecl.  is. 
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You  (iay  ho  is  a  heretic ;  but  the  Papists  say  you  ar«  both  heretic?. 
Shall  1  believu  thorn  ?  Thoy  quote  historians  and  fiithers,  so  do  you. 
To  whom  do  you  all  address  youraelvos?  Where  is  the  judge?  You 
say  the  spirits  of  the  propheta  are  subject  to  tho  prophets:  but  you 
say  I  am  no  prophot ;  and  I  say  you  are  not  one.  Who  is  to  be 
judge?  I  lovp  liberty  an  well  as  you.  You  have  broken  oil"  your 
yoke;  allow  ine  to  break  mine.  Having  froed  yourselves  from  tho 
tyranny  of  I'opish  prelatos,  why  du  you  turn  eeelesiaatical  tyratits 
yourBolvoB,  and  treat  others  with  barbarity  and  cruelty  for  only  doing 
what  you  set  them  an  example  to  do  ?  You  contend  that  your  lay 
hearers,  the  magistrates,  and  not  you,  are  to  be  blamed  ;  for  it  is  they 
who  banish  and  burn  for  heresy.  1  know  you  make  this  excuse:  but 
to!!  me,  have  not  you  instilled  8uch  principles  into  their  ears?  Have 
ihey  done  anything  more  than  put  iu  practice  the  doctrine  that  you 
taught  them  ?  Have  you  not  toM  them  how  glorious  it  was  to  defend 
the  faith  ?  Have  "you  not  been  tlie  constant  panogyi'ists  of  such  princes 
as  have  depopulated  whole  districts  for  heresy  ?  Do  you  not  daily- 
teach,  that  they  who  appeal  from  your  Conf&asions  to  Scripture  ought 
to  bo  punished  by  the  secular  power?  It  is  impossible  for  you  to 
deny  this.  Docs  not  all  the  world  know  that  you  are  a  set  of  dema- 
gogues, or  {to  speak  more  mildly)  a  sort  of  tribunes,  aud  that  tho 
magistrates  do  nothing  but  exhibit  in  public  what  you  teach  in  pri- 
vate ?  You  try  to  justify  the  banishment  of  f  >cliin,  and  the  execution 
of  others,  and  you  seem  to  wish  Poland  would  follow  your  example. 
God  forbid!  When  you  talk  of  your  Augsburg  confession  and  your 
Helvetic  creed,  and  your  unanimity,  and  your  fumlamontal  truths,  I 
keep  thiukiug  of  the  sixth  commandment,  'Thou  shalt  not  kill.'"* 

In  England,  the  pei-seeutiou  of  the  Nonconformists  by  Elizabeth 
and  James  1.  naturally  led  to  discussion  of  the  rights  of  the  magis- 
trate touching  tho  religious  failli  and  praicticc  of  tho  subjects,  and  drew 
plenty  of  expostulation,  founded  on  more  orlessteuablo  grouwJs,  from 
the  oppressed.  Mr  Orme  has  claimed  for  the  Brovvnists  of  James's 
reign  the  honour  of  entertaining  *'  the  first  correct  views  of  religious 
liberty;!  l>ut  the  gruundicssnesa  of  this  claim  (evident  enough 
from  what  has  just  been  said)  is  demonstrated  by  Dr  M'Crie  in  the 
Edtiibnn/h  Christian  Instructor  for  1821,  where  it  is  shewn,  more- 
over, that  tho  views  of  toleration  commonly  entertained  by  tho  oarly 
Independents  were  less  remarkable  for  liberality  than  Mr  Orme,  aud. 
others  after  liim,  have  affirmed. J 

*  i^uoteil  in  Slartineau's  RatioDBle  of  Religious  Enquiry,  3d  ed.,  p.  51.  The 
Bome  niodo  of  iltustratiDg  tlio  foundation  of  religious  liberty  is  very  succcia- 
fully  adopted  by  l)r  Owen  in  hiH  Work*,  vol.  xv.,  pf>.  78-79.  2l!4,  KiiiitieirB  ed. 

t  Life  of  Owen,  p.  74.  K*>e  thnir  writings  in  the  nbove-meotioued  vulurue 
of  Tracts  reprinted  for  tlie  llannerd  Knollya  Society. 

J  8e«  Dr  M'Crie's  Mtscellnneoits  Writings,  pp.  468-486,  602-513  j  whero 
the  articles  in  the  Christiiin  tustructor  are  reprinted.  For  adtlitioaal  evidence 
Against  the  claim  of  priority  for  the  Urowuitut,  see  Tuulmiu'a  Metiioirs  of 
Socinua,  p.  115  ;  Sir  ThomiM  More's  Utopia,  quoted  antt,  p.  249  ;  and  Hallani. 
op.  ci'i  ,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  112-116,  and  vul.  iii.,  p.  103.  Sully  writes  liberally  in  hia 
Momoirs,  B.  xvii.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  312,  Bdin.  pd.,  1819. 

A  like  ill-founded  diiim  is  made  by  Mr  liaiicroft,  in  his  History  of  the 
United  .Statcfl,  chap,  ix.,  for  (loger  Williams  of  ^tilenj,  in  New  Knglaud  (who 
published,  in  li)44,  a  tract  of  which  some  occouut  is  given  in  that  chapter),  to 
the  honour  of  having  been  "  the  first  porsoa  in  modern  T'liristenduiu  lo  auert 
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Tho  writings  uf  tlieso  sectarius  ou  toloratiou,  aU>ug  with  those  of 
Hales,  Chillingworth,  Milton,  Taylor,  Baxter,  Howe,  and  Barclay, 
paved  the  way  for  Locke's  immortal  Lctkrs,  quoted  so  frequently  in 
the  present  volume,  and  which  are  still  the  best  of  our  many  excellent 
trcalises  ou  religious  liberty.  Amoug  tho  distinguished  followers  of 
Locke  during  the  18th  century  raay  be  enumerated  Hoadly,  Ibbot, 

in  its  plenitude  the  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  ixmscie&ce — the  equality  of 
opinions  before  the  law;  and  in  its  defence,''  continaea  Mr  BAncroft,  "he 
waf  the  barblngor  of  Milton, — the  precursor  and  the  superior  of  Jenmj 
Taylor.  For  Taylor  limited  his  toleration  to  a  few  rbrlstian  sects;  the 
philanthropy  of  Williams  compassed  the  earth:  Taylor  favotu-ed  partial  f*' 
form,  commended  lenity,  argued  for  forbearance,  and  entered  a  special  plfft 
io  behalf  of  each  tolerable  sect ;  Williams  would  permit  persecation  of  no 
opinion,  of  no  religion,  leaving  heresy  unharmed  by  law,  and  orthodoxy  nu- 
protected  by  the  terrors  of  penal  statutes.  Taylor  still  clung  to  the  iiecesdty 
of  positive  regulations  enforcing  religion  and  eradicating  error;  he  rcsrmblrd 
the  poets,  who,  in  their  folly,  tirst  declare  their  bero  to  be  invulnerable,  and 
then  clothe  him  in  earthly  armour!  Williams  was  willing  to  leare  Troth 
alone,  in  her  own  panoply  of  light,  believing  that  if,  in  ibe  ancient  f«ud  be- 
tween Truth  and  Error,  the  employment  of  force  could  bo  entirely  abrogated, 
Truth  would  have  much  the  best  of  tho  bargain.  It  is  the  custom  of  mankind 
to  award  high  honours  to  the  ftucccKsful  inquirer  into  the  laws  of  nature,  to 
those  who  advance  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge.  We  praise  the  man  who 
first  analysed  the  nir,  or  resolved  water  into  its  elements,  or  drew  the  light- 
ning from  the  clouds ;  even  though  the  discoveries  may  have  been  as  much  the 
fruits  of  time  as  of  genius.  A  moral  principle  has  a  much  wider  and  nearer 
influence  on  human  happiness ;  nor  can  any  discovery  of  truth  be  of  more  di- 
rect benefit  to  society,  than  that  which  establishes  a  perpetual  religion*  peaee. 
and  spreads  tranquillity  through  every  community  and  every  bottom.  If  Co- 
pernieus  {r  held  in  perpetual  reverence,  because,  on  bin  death-bed,  be  published 
to  the  world  that  tho  sun  is  the  centre  of  our  system ;  if  the  name  of  Kepler  is 
preserved  in  the  annals  of  human  excellence,  for  his  sagacity  in  detecting  the 
laws  of  the  planetary  motion  ;  if  the  genius  of  Newton  has  been  almost  adorrd 
for  dissecting  a  ray  of  light,  and  weighing  heavenly  bodies  aK  in  a  balance^ — 
let  there  be  for  the  name  of  Roger  Williams  at  least  some  humble  place  amon^ 
tbostf  who  have  ndvnnccd  moral  science,  and  made  themselves  the  benefacton 
of  mankind.'''  For  advocating  the  liberty  of  conscience,  this  excellent  man 
( who.4e  merit  is  but  little  diminished  by  the  fact  of  his  not  having  been  the  /rm 
to  proclaim  it,  and  to  respect  it  in  others)  was  baniRhed  from  Salem  by  men  who 
themselves  bad  Istely  fled  from  persecution  iu  England. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  again,  in  Ids  Review  of  the  Causes  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688  (Mitcellaiieout  Works,  od.  1851,  p.  361),  says  of  the  Independents,  that  "  the 
government  of  Cromwell,  more  influenced  by  them  than  by  any  other  persuasion, 
made  as  near  approaches  to  gcneml  toleration  as  public  prejudice  would  en- 
dure ;  and  8ir  Henry  Vane,  an  Independent,  was  probably  the  first  who  laid 
down,  with  perfect  precision,  the  inviolable  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  ex- 
emption of  religion  from  all  civil  authority.*'  The  title  of  Vane's  w«rk  14  not 
given  by  .Sir  James,  nor  do  1  recognise  it  among  the  publicatioDK  specified  ia 
the  article  Vhsa  in  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britonnica ;  but  Williams  probably  pre> 
ceded  him  by  ten  years  at  least.  A  brief  account  of  the  liberal  $cutiment!i  of 
Vuno  will  be  found  iu  Umicroft,  ch.  xi. —  When  Cromwell  occupied  Scotland,  th* 
principly  of  tulerulion  was  disjieminatcd  by  the  lutlepoudents  in  hi-  -rm^  jn  n 
manner  which  excited  tho  horror  and  alarm  of  the  Presbyterian^  i  .lO, 

31S);  mid,  among  others,  of  the  Rot.  James  Fergusson,  minister  •>'  -'ug, 

whose  Brief  Refutation  of  the  Errors  of  Toleration,  £rastiani(>u>,  iVc,  waa 
posthumously  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1692  (forty  years  after  it  wa«  writ- 
ten), and  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Locke's  Letter  concerning  Tulara- 
tion,  which  bad  appeared  in  1689.  For  some  just  remarks  upon  Fergusnoa  s 
intolerant  views,  see  Dr  Robert  Leo's  preface  to  the  Theses  of  Erastus,  p.  xrU. 
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Oordou,  Jortin,  Balguy,  Campbell,  Law,  Blat-klmrne,  Paley,  aud  Wat- 
son ;  who  in  their  turn  were  worthily  succeeded  in  our  own  age  by 
Sydney  Smith,  and  otheraof  the  Edinburgh  Rcviowcra.  With  respect 
to  the  lii>in(f  ndvoditea  of  religious  freedom — W  Lately  and  Baden 
Towell  ftinong  the  clergy,  aud  Samuel  Bailey  among  layiiien,  may  be 
fsaid  to  stand  pro-oniiuL*nt ;  nor  will  the  ocfupatioii  of  such  writers 
be  gone  till  tbo  arrival  of  that  distant  liay  when  the  much-lauded 
but  littly-ht-edod  maxim  shall  be  reduced  to  practice, — "  All  things 
whataoover  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them."* 

In  tlie  United  States  of  North  America,  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  reducing  this  grand  principle  to  practice  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  Thus  the  Massachusetts  Dedaralion  of  Rights  (quoted  in 
the  Edinburgh  lieview,  vol.  xcii.,  p.  35G)  sets  forth — 

"  It  is  the  right,  aa  well  as  duty,  of  all  men  in  society,  publicly, 
and  at  stated  soason.s,  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being,  the  groat  Crea- 
tor and  Preserver  of  the  universe;  and  no  subject  shall  be  hurt,  mo- 
lested, or  restrained,  in  his  person,  liberty,  or  estate,  for  worshipping 
God  in  the  manner  and  seufion  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience  ;  or  for  his  religious  professions  or  sentiinents,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  obstruct  others  in  their 
religious  worship."     (Art.  2.) 

"  All  religious  sects  and  denominations  demeaning  themselves  peace- 
ably, and  a«  good  citizens  of  tlie  ComTnonwealth,  shall  bo  equally 
under  the  protection  of  the  law ;  and  no  subordination  of  any  one 
sect  or  denomination  to  another  shall  ever  be  establishe*!  by  law." 
(AnKndmeuts  to  the  Constiiution  of  Massnrhu^dls.     Art.  11.) 

"  Cougreas  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof."  {CoustHututn  of  the 
Unikd  Stiitrs.     AinnHdments,  Art,  \.) 

"  The  School  Committees  shall  never  direct  to  be  purchased  or 
used,  in  any  town  schools,  any  school  books  which  are  calculated  to 
favour  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians."  {Revised  Sta- 
tutes, c.  xxiii.,  sec.  23.) 

Some  defects  which  still  adhere  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  religious  liberty  are  pointed  out  by  Mr  Hnrlbut;"!"  nor 

♦  "  There  ore,''  hays  Locke,  "  fundAinontal  truths  that  lie  at  the  )>ot(oni,  tho 
iMsii  upon  which  a  great  many  others  rett,  and  ia  which  they  have  their  con- 
•iatency.  Theto  arc  teeming  truths,  rich  in  store,  with  which  they  furnish  the 
mind;  and,  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  not  only  beautiful  and  entertaining 
in  themselves,  but  give  light  and  evidence  to  other  things,  that  without  them 
could  not  be  seen  or  known.  Such  is  that  adtnirnblc  discovery  of  Mr  h'vwton, 
that  all  bodies  gravitate  to  one  another,  which  mny  be  counted  as  tho  basis  of 
natural  philosophy  ;  which  of  what  use  it  ia  to  the  understanding  of  the  great 
frame  of  our  solar  system,  he  has  to  the  astonishment  of  the  learned  world 
■bown  ;  and  how  roach  farther  it  would  guide  us  in  other  things,  if  rightly 
pursued,  is  not  yet  known.  Our  Baviour's  great  rule,  that  wf  thould  love  our 
neighbour  at  ourtelvtt,  is  such  a  fundamental  truth  for  the  regulating  human 
■ociety,  that.  I  think,  by  that  alone,  one  might  without  difficulty  determine  all 
the  cases  and  doubts  in  social  moraJity.'' — {C<'H:ln(t  of  tk*  Undfrriiiatulititj,  §  43.) 

t  £my8  on  Human  Rights,  &c.,  by  E.  P.  Hurlbut,  pp.  26-29,  Cdin.  ed.  Ai 
to  the  complete  religious  liberty  secured  by  the  constitution  of  Louisiana,  ses 
p.  83  of  the  same  work.  Note  E.  The  celebrated  Act  for  establishing  Religious 
Freedom  in  Virginia  may  be  seen  in  Drown  on  Civil  Obedience,  p.  003,  or  the 
JJew  .Annual  Register  for  1786,  p.  (<33), 


kav«  tke  Askericaai  yet  foamed  onirersally  to  al»t&in  from  ac^di  per- 
aBcatioQ  fordifferenee  of  theological  opiDioti.*  But  there  aeemtol* 
hr  Un  ndination  to  such  conduct  in  America  than  wher«  one  sect  is 
■oltUeaUy  domin&nt  orer  the  others.  Mr  Jamee  F.  W.  Johnston,  in 
am  traTsk  ta  tlie  United  Statec,  says  that  "  The  equality  of  all  reli' 
giMM  aeeto  ia  the  eyo  of  the  lav,  the  equal  personal  hearing  of  all  de> 
MMUBatiooS,  and  their  independence  of  each  other  in  all  respect*,  !«& 
ftaaH  vliieli  early  strikes  the  European.  All  have  an  equal  right  to 
iWir  rriigieos  opiaiooa,  whatever  they  may  be  ;  few  hesitate  to  iirow 
them;  and  thongh  I  have  often  heard  people  difler  and  argue  on  re- 
ligi<M  poiats,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  anywhere  observed  a  single 
rn|HlW<iii.  either  by  word  or  feature,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  una 
of  th«  diupBtaBta  thought  himself  superior  to  the  other  because  of  the 
M  •Dtertained,  or  that  he  had  a  better  right  to  entertnin 
I  waa  iKiet  struck  with  this  circumstance  in  the  State  of  Ma»- 
whera  the  freedom  of  speech  upon  religious  matters  will 
itaiile  th«  orthodox  stranger."t  ^^r  Johnston,  however,  ronld 
not  kmem  that "  few  hesitate  to  avow  their  religious  opiniona"  Where 
a  sett  is  Baawroos  and  influential,  its  adherents  are  not  unwilling  t« 
be  known ;  but  in  America,  as  elsewhere,  highly  disreputable  opi- 
aioos  are  no  doubt  extensively  concealed.  It  will  be  long  before  the 
multitade  in  any  part  ef  C'hris^tendom  will  act  upon  the  principle  that 
•0  opiakm  ought  to  be  infamous  which  does  not  necessarily  imply 
defmiw  moral  feeling  in  its  holder. 

*'  In  Scotland,"  saj's  Dr  Cook,  **  not  a  shade  of  penal  statute  or  of 
hardship  remains  ;*  and  the  full  liberty  of  worship  and  of  opinion 
which  is  happily  etvjoyvd,  ia  in  general  prized  as  an  invaluable  ble6»- 
ii^,  which  men  in  the  Charrh  and  out  of  it  would  cordially  unite  to 
preaenre.  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  still  ve«- 
tigea  of  what  may  be  called  speculative  intolerance,  to  which  allosiou 
has  been  already  made,  and  from  which  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in 
our  present  imperfect  state,  wholly  to  emancipate  the  human  mind. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  sects  and  denominations  of  Christians  arro- 
gating to  themselves  exclusively  the  title  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
maintaining  that  those  who  differ  from  them,  however  sincere,  and 
however  zealous,  are  merely  nominal  Christians,  if  they  be  Christians 
at  all ;  and  as  this  proceeds  from  a  state  of  mind  which  may  exist 
with  eqaal  reason  in  all  parties,  it  might,  under  peculiar  circiun- 
ataaoea  and  statea  of  society,  have  led  to  the  renewal  of  active  porw- 
cution.  This,  fortunately,  is  not  the  case  in  our  days ;  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  we  see  in  such  theoretical  antipathy  the  expiring  strug- 
gle of  intolerance.  Whilst  it  becomes  every  man  firmly  to  adhere  to 
what  he  is  convince<l  has  been  taught  by  revelation,  it  is  no  less  his 
duty  not  to  wrest  from  others  what  he  esteems  his  own  most  valuable 
privilege.  Every  deviation  from  this,  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
bo  di.sguised  or  defended,  and  however  it  may  be  r>  •  1  as  pro- 

ceeding from  the  most  tender  concern  for  the  spir:  :  eternal 

*  Sea  oNfe,  p.  394. 

t  Not«*  on  North  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  242  ;  Edinburgh.  1851.  Bee  tho  fhm 
(Minburgb  Review,  vol.  xcii.,  p.  342. 

I  The  law  thkt  chain  La  universitiea  ooald  b«  occupied  only  bjr  pmoot  nb* 
■cribing  the  CoBfeisioa  of  Pailh  mait  have  escaped  the  Doctor'*  aumorj. 
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interests  of  mankind^  is  an  approacli  to  tbe  tompor  ami  spirit  from 
which  all  the  evils  of  persocutioa  proceeded.  This  will  bocomo,  we 
may  trust,  morp  and  more  evidtrut^  till  Christians  everywhere  unite 
in  the  conviction,  that  genuine  principle,  sincere  love  of  truth,  and 
the  [icrsuasion  of  mind  enforced  by  Si  Fan),  are  the  evidences  of  that 
temper  and  disposition  which  all  ought  to  cherish,  and  which  all  ought 
to  respect  and  to  revere."* 

Althongh  the  Christian  spirit  here  spoken  of  does  not  appear  to 
have  increased  in  Scotland  during  the  thirty  years  which  have  okpfled 
since  the  work  of  I)r  Cook  waa  published,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  next  generation  will  shew  a  better  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty.  By  and  by,  it  is  likely,  the  very  word  "  tolera- 
tion" will  fMtie  to  he  tokrateJ — a  word  implying  in  him  who  uses  it, 
the  notion  that  he  is  entitled  to  withhold  from  his  neighbours  that  free- 
dom, which,  nevertheless,  he  ^racioush/  pcrmit,<i  thera  to  enjoy.  Dr  Parr 
us(h1  to  exclaim  against  the  employment  of  this  terra,  as  an  outrage  to 
common  sense  and  decency.  "  Surely,"  he  wonld  say,  "  it  is  high 
time  that  a  word  whi<'Ii  denotes  falsehood  should  be  exchanged  for  one 
that  speaks  truth  ;  and  that  the  abject  spirit  wLit-h  implores  or  ac- 
cepts toleration,  should  give  place  to  the  nobler  spirit  H'hich  claims 
and  demands  as  a  just,  sacred,  unalienable  right,  in  all  religious  con- 
cerns, '  al»solute  liberty — ^^jmst  and  true  liherty — equal  and  impartial 
liberty.'"t  To  call  ono'8  self  an  "  orthoilox"  or  "  evangelical"  Chris- 
tian, and  such  as  interpret  the  Scriptures  differently  "  heretics,"  wilt 
in  duo  time,  also,  be  discovered  by  most  people  to  be  a  sign  of  arrogant 
folly  on  the  part  of  men  who,  by  professing  tlieniselvoB  Protestants, 
deny  the  cxistonce  of  an  infallible  earthly  judge  of  truth. 


Note  P,  page  15. 

Thf  Dtttif  of  actinif  ae<vrdim  to  one'n  Reliijiom  Belief. 

"  Where  a  man  is  mistaken  in  his  judgment,  even  in  that  case  it 
is  always  a  sin  to  act  against  it.  Though  we  should  take  that  for  a 
iluty  wliii'h  is  really  a  sin,  yet  so  long  as  we  are  thus  persuailod,  it 
will  be  highly  criminal  in  us  to  act  in  contradiction  to  this  persuaaion  : 
and  the  reason  of  this  h  evident,  because  by  so  doing,  we  wilfully  act 
against  the  liest  light  rehich  at  present  we  have  for  the  direction  of 
our  actions.  So  that  when  all  is  done,  the  immediate  guide  of  our 
actions  can  be  nothing  but  our  conscience,  our  judgment  and  persua- 
sion. If  a  man,  for  instance,  should  of  a  Jew  become  a  Christian, 
whil-st  yet  in  his  heart  he  believed  tliat  the  Messiah  is  not  yet  come, 
and  that  our  Lord  Jesus  was  an  impostor:  or  if  a  Papist  should  re- 
nounce the  communion  of  the  Roman  church,  and  join  with  ours, 
whilst  yet  ho  is  persuaded  that  the  Roman  church  is  tbe  only  catholic 
church,  and  that  our  reformed  churches  are  heretical  or  schismatical ; 

*  General  and  Historical  View  of  Christinnity,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  461. 

t  Picld'aLife  of  f'arr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  38.1. — This  seiitjinent  is  illustrated  by  Dr  John 
Brown  in  his  work  on  the  Law  of  Cbrii«t  concerning  ('iril  Obodionoe,  dd  edi- 
tion, pp.  4G8-470.  Bee  alito  Uinta  on  Toleration,  by  PhilagatharcbM,  Sd  edi- 
tion (London,  1811;,  Essay  1. 
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though  now  there  U  none  of  us  that  will  deny  that  the  ttiea  in 
Umm  M80S  have  made  a  good  chanj^e,  as  harinj;  changed  a  falM  nXU 
gioo  for  a  true  one,  yet  for  all  t]iat  I  daro  say  we  should  all  agree 
they  were  both  of  them  great  villains  for  making  that  change,  l>ecauM 
Ihcy  made  it  not  upon  honest  principles,  and  in  pursuance  of  their 
judgment,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  both.''* 

To  tho  objection  which  may  be  brought  by  some,  that  if  a  man 
so  far  mistaken  in  his  judgment  as  to  think  it  his  duty  to  act  inja- 
rioosly  to  others,  the  reply  is  sufficiently  obvious: — he  is  a  madoiao 
or  an  idiot,  and  must  be  taken  charge  of  as  a  person  unfit  to  be  tnMt«d 
with  liberty.f 

Analogous  to  the  duty  of  d^^'n^  according  to  our  opiniooa,  ia  that 
of  endeavouring  to  disseminata  them  among  others  whom  we  think 
they  may  benefit.  On  this  subject  Mr  Sfunuel  Bailey  has  writtea 
excellently  in  one  of  his  essays: — 

"  It  may  he  said  in  general  terms,'"  ho  remarks,  ''  that  every  on* 
who  has  taken  duo  pains  to  mast-er  a  subject,  who  feels  persnadod  that 
ho  can  present  it  in  a  new  light,  and  who  is  not  destitute  of  the  ob> 
viflus  qualifications  for  the  task,  lies  under  an  obligation  torommoni* 
cato  his  knowledge  to  his  fellow-creatures,  provided  they  are  in  a 
sufficiently  civilised  and  virtuous  condition  to  receive  it  without  de- 
stroying the  happiness  or  the  existence  of  their  instructor.  Not  t« 
do  it,  if  the  matter  were  of  importance,  would  be  reprehensible  selfish- 
ness ;  it  could  be  only  to  avoid  trouble,  or  shrink  from  re«poasibility, 
or  maintain  a  solitary  superiority  over  tho  rest  of  the  world. 

"  It  is  true,  he  maybe  deceived  in  his  estimate  of  his  own  achieve- 
ments ;  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  value  of  what  we  ourselves  ac- 
complish, is  perhaps  inseparable  from  human  nature  ;  but  if  bo  has 
taken  due  pains,  and  is  actuated  by  a  proper  spirit,  his  conduct  is  on 
every  principle  entitled  to  unmixed  approbation.  It  may  happen,  too, 
that,  by  communicating  tho  result  of  his  inquiries,  he  may  be  instru- 
mental in  promulgating  error;  his  views  may  wander  widely  from 
the  truth,  and  ho  may  lead  many  astray  by  the  same  misconceived 
facts  or  illusive  reasonings  which  have  deceived  his  own  mind.  These 
are  things  which,  according  to  the  constitution  of  man  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  cannot  be  avoided.  Even  in  this  case,  neverthe- 
less, he  is  doing  good.  His  errors  are  in  all  probability  such  as  have, 
with  more  or  less  distinctness,  presented  thoinsolvcs  to  other  minds  as 
well  OS  his,  in  tho  character  of  truths.  To  bring  them  openly  for- 
ward, with  the  premises  from  which  they  are  deduced  and  the  train 
of  reasoning  by  which  they  have  establUhcd  themselves  as  truths  in 
his  own  understanding,  is  giving  them  the  best  chance  of  being  re- 
futed, and  refuted  in  so  full  and  luminous  a  manner,  that  their  real 
character  will  be  conspicuous  to  every  future  inquirer. 

"  Had  thoy  been  kept  back  by  indolence  or  timidity,  had  they  and 
the  arguments  in  their  support  not  been  openly  produced  and  examined, 

*  A  Ditcourw  concerning  Conacience,  by  Dr  John  Slurp,  Archbiahop  tt 
York,  1687,  p.  18;  quoted  in  Locke's  Third  Letter  for  ToWrstion. 

The  following  Mjing  is  nscribcd  to  Tfcnrj  IV.  of  Pmnco: — '•  Cens  qui  «ui- 
Vent  tout  droit  leur  conscience,  »ont  do  ma  religion  ;  et  mol,  jc  suIb  di-  c*ll»  de 
toiM  wus-la  qui  eoot  bravM  et  boac.'' 

8»«  antt.  pp.  161.  265-6. 

t   See  Note  B,  antt,  p.  S6. 
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they  would  have  continued  to  haunt  othor  minds  as  well  as  his,  to  de- 
lude other  thinkers  besides  huuself,  and  create  those  casual  and  vn^fuo 
disputes^  which  are  perpetually  arising  wheu  a  question  has  not  been 
thuroujjhty  canvassed. 

"  When  the  circumstances  hero  described  have  made  it  a  man's 
duty  to  communicate  hia  opinions  to  the  puhlic,  the  manner  of  doing 
it  can  Admit  of  little  eontruversy.  He  is  ({uite  as  much  bound  in  this 
caae  to  honesty  of  statement  and  fairness  of  proceeding:,  as  when  he  is 
giving  private  insJrurtion.  The  object  tu  be  kept  in  view  is  to  assist 
the  progress  and  prevalence  of  truth,  which  it  is  almost  tautology  to 
say  cannot  bo  promoted  by  cither  concealment  or  exaggeration  of  evi- 
dence, by  the  colouring  of  facts  or  the  suphtsticatiou  of  reasoning. 
While  he  who  with  uprit^ht  intentions  and  after  adequate  examination 
is  unfortunate  enough  to  be  the  instrument  of  disseminating  error, 
merits  our  esteem,  no  reprehension  can  be  too  severe  for  the  conscious 
promulgator  of  false  assertions  and  fallacious  arguments.* 

"  From  the  fallibility  of  which  even  the  most  sedulous  and  honest 
iuquiror  partakes,  it  ako  behoves  every  one  who  pnblishes  his  opi- 
nions to  the  world  to  suspect  the  possibility  at  least  of  his  being  in  the 
wrong,  and  to  refrain  from  arrogantly  assuming  on  his  own  part  that 
exemption  from  error  which  he  will  not  grant  to  another.  Above  all, 
he  should  avoid  the  offensive  practice  of  affecting  superior  moral  ex- 
cellence in  virtue  of  the  doctrines  he  maintains  ft»d  casting  odium 
upon  others  because  they  ditft  r  from  him.  He  should  keep  aloof  from 
what  has  been  well  designated  as  '  that  dogmatical  a^uniption  of  the 
upper  ground  in  controversy,  which  entrcneiies  itself  in  supposed 
rights  and  prerogatives ;  treats  as  a  violation  of  decorum  the  free  use 
of  language  in  its  oppoueuta ;  and  even  while  it  condcscemls  to  employ 
arguments,  seasons  them  with  arrogant  and  uncharitable  reflections 
on  the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  adversary. 'f 

"  The  substantial  duty,  in  a  word,  of  the  uian  who  makes  known 
his  researches  or  speculations  to  tlie  world,  is  to  take  the  trouble  of 
due  preparation,  to  be  honest  in  his  romnnuiications,  and  to  arrogate 
nothing  to  him3<,df  as  an  iuquiror  which  he  will  not  grant  to  others 
exorcising  the  same  function.  Instead  of  demanding  from  them  the 
deference  due  to  an  indisputable  oracle  from  whoso  declarations  it  is 
criminal  to  dissent,  he  should  point  out,  whenever  the  occasion  re- 
quires it,  the  urgent  duty,  and  animate  them  with  the  manly  spirit  of 
impartial  investigation  ;  ami  warn  them  against  receiving  on  autho- 
rity any  couclusions  the  evidence  for  which  is  open  to  their  own  scru- 

tinv."t 

Every  sect  seems  to  thiuk  it  a  duty  to  convert  the  members  of 


*  "  '  li  it,'  Mka  Mr  Stewiu-t,  *  more  crlinioal  to  mlsrspreseot  a  faci,  than  to 
Impoae  on  the  world  by  what  we  know  to  be  an  unsound  or  n  fallacious  argu- 
ment i'  '  Is  it  la  a  moral  view  mora  criminal,  or  is  it  more  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  a  man  of  true  honour,  to  defraud  men  in  n  private  traniiaction 
by  an  incorrect  or  crraneoua  statement  of  clrcumstanceei,  than  to  mislead  the 
public  tu  their  own  ruin  hy  those  wilful  deviations  fix>m  truth  into  which  we 
see  men  daily  led  by  views  of  interest  or  iinibition,  or  by  the  spirit  of  political 
faction  i' — [Philoiopliy  uf  the  Atlive  and  Moral  Fower$,  vol.  ii.,  p.  338.;^ 

t   "  Aikin's  Letters  to  his  Sou,  vul.  ii.,  p.  96." 

}  Eaaay  on  the  runuit  of  Truth,  2J  ed.,  pp.  132-5. 
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other  sects  to  it«  owu  opinions  ;  but  when  th^  reciprocate  the  bene- 
volent endeavour,  what  abuse  and  indignation  arc  in  general  poured 
out  against  them  !  But  how  can  the  reproaches  of  Protectants  A|irainst 
any  sect  proselytizing  by  fair  means  l>e  justified  ?  Has  he  who  calU 
himself  an  "  evangelical  Christian"  any  better  title  to  proselytize  ll« 
<'atholics,  Puseyites,  or  Unitarians,  than  these  have  to  undemiiDe 
the  faith  of  evaugelicul  Christians?  In  influencing  the  latter,  it  is 
true,  "  heterodox"  persons  are  accused  of  pcn^ertiiuj,  not  ouu'rrtiiuf, 
the  proselytes  ;  but,  since  every  sect  reganls  its  own  apostates  as 
f>erverts,  the  Catholics,  Puseyites,  and  Unitarians  cjin  with  e<iual 
justice  accuse  the  evangelical  missionary  of  leading  thrir  brvtlirvn 
astray. — Each  party  may  properly  strive  to  counteract  the  effort* 
of  its  opponents  to  draw  men  from  the  belief  of  what  it  reganla  at 
truth  ;  but  this  is  quite  different  from  viewing  them  as  poachers  oa 
a  domain  to  which  there  is  an  exclusive  right.  Archbishop  Whately 
observes  with  great  fairness  that  "  we  could  not  pass  any  censure, 
except  in  reference  to  the  object  itself,  on  a  society  of  Mahometamt 
that  should  bo  formed  for  the  distribution  of  the  Koran.  We 
disapprove,  indeed,  of  the  book  itself;  but  the  example  of  circulat- 
ing what  they  believe  to  be  divine  truth  is  one  which  all  men  ought 
to  follow  in  reference  to  the  books  which  they  respectively  hold 
sacred-"*  "  It  is  iuipos.siliIe,"  lie  elsewhere  says,  "  to  draw  a  line  to 
any  effectual  purpose  between  forbidding  a  man  to  propagate  his  re- 
ligion and  compolliiig  him  to  abjure  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  one 
does,  and  the  other  does  not,  offer  violence  to  his  conscience  ;  which 
was  perhaps  the  distinction  set  up  by  the  Jewish  Elders,  when  ibey 
were  content  merely  to  '  charge  the  apostles  not  to  preach  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.'  Peter  and  John  replied,  that  they  could  not  hut 
'  declare  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  ;'  and  it  is  not  surely  impossi- 
ble, or  even  unlikely,  that  others  also  may  think  themselves  bound 
in  conscience  to  teach,  at  least,  their  families  and  their  friends,  what 
they  conceive  to  be  essential  truth8."t 

Milton,  in  hi.<i  most  eltKiiient  Areopatyitim,  made  it  clear  that  free 
dis<:u8sion,  far  from  eudaogering  Truth,  only  adds  to  her  purity 
and  strength.  By  none  has  this  been  better  illustrated  than  by 
Mr  Bailey.  "  The  people,"  says  he,  "are  not  left  to  the  inundation 
of  falsehood  without  a  remedy  or  protection.  Restraint-s  on  the  pro- 
mulgation of  opinions,  even  if  they  wore  proper  and  expedient  on  the 
supposition  of  their  efficacy,  nn<l  of  the  infallibility  of  those  who  im- 
posed them,  seem  peculiarly  unnecessary,  since  there  is  alwa^.'s  a 
powerful  means  of  counteracting  what  we  conceive  to  bo  errors. 
Fallacies  may  be  exposed,  misstatements  detected,  absurdities  ridi- 
culed. These  arc  the  natural  and  appropriate  modes  of  repression; 
and  while  tlioy  must  he  ultimately  successful  amongst  all  classes  of 
people,  uiik'ss  the  human  mind  is  better  adapted  to  the  reception  of 
falsehood  than  of  truth  (iu  which  case  the  pureuitof  knowledge  would 

♦  Esnyt  on  Some  of  the  Dangers  to  Cliristiitn  Kajth,  etc.,  2d  «d.,  p.  119. 

••  True  and  fal»o  religion,"  says  Michnclis,  "  have  like  rightu  with  re«p«ct  w 
<m<l»  other  :  for  everyone  holds  hi*  own  religion  to  be  trm-:  nnd  beo««  when- 
uvnr  I  ascribe  any  right  to  true  religion,  i>vory  other  miin  raity  claim  u'e  mnw 
itKht  for  his  religion."— {rnmmcu/an>i>  on  the  Lout  o/  Mntf,,  vol.  i.,  p.  117.) 

t  FiBiiiiys  on  the  Errors  of  Romanitm,  *c.    Essay  V.,  on  I'orsccution,  §  3,  »ii. 


In-  rollv),  tlmy  pv)88cis  the  a<lditioiial  recaniiueudatiuii  of  iMtntributinfif 
to  the  detection  of  llios«j  tallaties  which  have  mingled  th**iu9elve8 
with  the  st>ntiinents  of  the  most  aceurato  judges.  Hoio  we  have  a 
legitimate  mothod  of  dissoiiiiiiating  our  tenets,  in  which  we  may  in- 
dulge without  restraint,  sssured  that  whether  riglit  or  wrong  wo 
shall  contribute  to  tlio  ultimate  triumph  of  truth.  In  delecting 
falsehooil  and  exposing  it  to  general  observation,  we  are  far  more 
effectually  guarding  all  ranks  from  its  influence,  than  by  niystoriouB 
reserve  and  timorous  precautious,  which  are  always  suspected  of  being 
©mployt-d  in  the  support  of  opinions  not  capable  of  standing  by  their 
own  strength.  .  .  .  Who**vor,"  he  adtls,  "  has  attentively  meditatod  on 
the  progress  of  tin*  htiman  race  cannot  fail  to  discern,  that  there  is  now 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  amongst  men,  which  nothing  can  stop,  or  even  ma- 
terislij  control.  Refjroa<:h  and  oldot^uy,  threats  and  persecution,  will 
be  vain.  They  may  embitter  opposition  and  engender  violence,  but 
they  cannot  abate  tho  keenness  of  research.  There  is  a  silent  march 
of  thought,  which  no  power  can  arrest,  and  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee  will  be  marked  by  important  events.  Mankind  wore  never  before 
in  the  situation  in  which  they  now  stand.  The  press  haa  been  operating 
upon  them  for  several  centuries,  with  an  influence  scarcely  perceptible 
at  its  commencement,  but  daily  becoming  more  palpahht,  and  acquiring 
accelerated  force.  It  is  rousing  the  intellect  of  nations,  and  happy  will 
it  be  for  them  if  there  be  no  rash  interference  with  tho  natural  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  ;  and  if,  by  a  judicious  and  gradual  adaptation  of 
their  institutions  to  the  inevitable  changes  of  opinion,  they  are  saved 
from  those  convulsions,  which  the  pride,  prejudices,  and  obstinacy  of 
a  few  may  occasion  to  the  whole."* 

In  both  extremities  of  our  Island  the  publication  of  "  bl.%sphcmou9" 
works  is  punishable  by  law  ;  but  except  in  peculiarly  olfensive  cases 
(such  as  those  before  Kpoken  of,  p.  2.5U),  the  press  is  now  wisely  left 
unfettered  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  however  hostile  tho  pub- 
lished opinions  and  arguments  may  be  to  the  Christian  reli^jion.  The 
tendency  of  prohibition  to  increivw  rather  than  dimini.sh  tho  circula- 
tion of  books,  is  now  well  understood  ;  while  the  power  of  Truth  to 
vindicate  herstdf  is  pretty  generally  recognised  by  those  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  executing  the  law.  In  Entjliiii<l,  however,  tho  celo- 
braled  maxim  that  ''Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law"  of 
thai  country  (a  maxim  which,  according  to  President  .letlerson,  at- 
tained its  high  position  purely  in  consequence  of  a  mistranslation  of 
the  words  "ancicn  scripture,'"  in  an  old  taw-book,  into  *'  holy  scripture" 
instead  of  "ancient  writiug"f),  continues  to  operate  as  a  bar  to  tho 
free  propagation  of  opinion,  in  a  manner  which  it  is  impossible  for  a 
moment  to  defend.     In   1743,  for  example,  there  occurre<l  a  case  in 

*  E.HHty  on  the  Fonnittion  nad  Publication  of  Opinions.  Sd  ed,  pp.  160, 
166. 

t  See  Letters  and  CorrcRpondcnce  of  Major  C'artwright,  vol.  ii,,  pp.  271-274  ; 
quot«Hl  in  tho  HuppletnimtKry  Notes  to  l>r  .lobn  Brown's  treatise  on  the  I^aw  of 
ChriAt  respecting  Civil  Obedience,  p.  93.  The  Iett«r,  which  is  dRtcd  J>th  .lune 
1824,  rosy  be  seen  alioin  Jefferson's  Meraoirr,  vol.  iv.,  p.  406.  Dr  Bruwn  sub- 
joins to  his  extract  from  it  the  opinion  of  an  acute  oncl  learned  friend  of  hin 
own,  that,  tiotwilhstandlng  all  that  JeflTerson  has  said  on  theaubjert,  thn  whole 
stress  of  this  famous  Ipgal  dictum  ought  to  bo  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  liord 
Chief-Justice  Halo.     "  The  doftrine,"  this  gentlomon  think*.  "  is  the  issue  of  his 


which  a  sum  of  money  baviug  boon  left  to  found  an  iust-*-'-  -  •'  - 
reading  the  Jewish  law,  Lord  Hardwicko  decided  thai  i 
was  illegal  and  void,  <t*  hcimj  /or  the  profKujatton  of  -  - 
rtmtrary  to  Chrhtiautli/,  which  in  part  of  lh<  Uttc  rtitd  co.  i- 

htnd.  *     A  similar  decision  was  given  by  tho  Vico-CliJin'  •  i 

as  4th  June  1850,  in  a  very  remarkable  case,  of  which  i^  i- 

lars  are  these  : — William  Jones  Hartley,  by  his  will  dat«  • 
ber  1843,  after  bequeathing  several  b'jjaoit^s,  gave  all  I 
property  not  speeiftcally  bequeathed,  to  Major-Lieiieral  iJn;^^-^,  u\>m 
trust  for  the  payment  of  debts  and  legacii'S.  and  the  residue  to  "  lay 
out  and  apply  £300  sterling  of  the  said  residue  as  a  pri/.n  rcmunort* 
tion,  to  l)e  given  and  awarded  by  tho  said  Major- rieueriU  Bri«n5«, 
according  to  his  discretion  and  judgment,  for  the  best  oi  i  ■  ay 
which  h«  ciu»  procure  on  the  subject  of  Natural  Throhi.,   .  ij{ 

it  as  a  science,  and  demonstrating  the  truth,  harmony,  and  inlalliluliiy 
of  theevidence  on  which  it  isfounded,  and  the  perfect  accordance  of  aoch 
evidence  with  reason;  also  demonstrating  the  adequacy  and  sufficiency 
of  Natural  Theology,  when  so  treated  and  taught  as  a  science,  to  ronsti- 
tuto  a  true,  perfect,  and  philosophical  system  of  imivi^rsal  religion 
(.analogouBto  other  universal  systems  of  &cience,suclias  astronomy, 4'c.), 
founded  on  immutable  facts  and  the  works  of  creation,  and  beautiful^ 
adapted  to  man's  reason,  and  tending,  as  other  sciencr*  do,  but  in  • 
higher  degree,  to  improve  and  elevate  his  nature,  and  render  him  a 
wjso,  happy,  and  exalted  being."  Another  sum  of  £200  was  dir«.'ott'd 
to  be  paid  for  a  ])ri/e  essay  oo  emigration  ;  and  the  surplus  to  [w 
applied  in  maintaining  and  forwarding  the  publication  and  circula- 
tion of  the  two  essays  in  England.  The  case  came  before  tho  Vioe* 
Chancellor  of  England's  Court,  when  *'  Wray,  for  the  Attorney* 
OVooeral,  submitted  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  notions  of 
the  testator,  tho  boquestJ?  for  the  encouragement  of  the  epsays  were 
good,  since  it  could  not  be  conten«led  that  the  doctrines  therein  con- 
tained were  inconsistent  with  those  principles  and  views  upon  which 
tho  Bridgewiiter  Treatises,  and  several  other  publications  uuoxc^p* 
tionablo  in  their  character,  were  tbunded,  and  which  had  been  rccogniMsl 
as  good  in  law. — The  Vice-Chancellor  said  ho  was  of  opinion  that  the 
words  which  tho  testator  ha<l,  in  his  tirst  bequest,  chos»'n  »"  "i.'pt 
could  not  mean  any  thing  that  was  at  all  consistent  with  CI-  .  ; 

and,  as  to  tho  other,  it  was  perfect  nonsense,  and  must  tli.  . ,  ,.,.  b* 
held  void  for  ancertainty."  Both  bequests  were  consequently  found 
to  bo  null — tho  one  as  "  repiumant  lo  revdalai  rdigivH"  and  the  other 
for  uncertainty.f 

In  Stotlaiul,  wc  have  no  such  legal  maxim  as  the  propostorous  one 
for  which  credit  u  given  to  r>ir  Matthew  Hale;  nor  \s  it  likely  that 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  would  feel  themselves  under  the  ne- 

own  br»!n,  and  wm  ovrinp;  to  biii  cdacation  among  tlin  ruritans ;  for  you 
know  how  thuy  jumbled  tli<^  two  TrstainenU  togeth<-r,  and  made  up  a  mizturw 
of  the  Civil,  and  Christian,  and  .levriith  law*,  which  nhewi-d  itself  in  Uioir 
speecbcji  and  sermon*,  and  in  thoir  conduct  to  tbow  who  djtferMl  Arom  thaat 
Judge  Hale  cnfoni'd  Ibc  laws  against  witchcraft,"  &fi. 

*  Farts  and  ObAcrvatians  reajx'cting  the  situation  of  tb»  Jews  la  Englaml; 
in  Collection  of  Testtmouics  in  Favour  of  Religious  Liberty  (Londoit,  1700). 
Art.   XX..  where  reference  i«  made  lo  Vetey's  R«ix>rt8,  vol.  ii.,  p.  274. 

f  Casp  of  Briggs  ti.  HarClpy  ;  Law  Times,  vol.  xr„  p.  '.273,  8e«  alao  Ellin. 
Iteview,  vol.  xei.,  p.  52.'». 
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fdimag  rioleofe  to  (.'oinmoD  Miue  aud  equity,  by  aiioullingauy 
Bach  lepftusy  as  Mr  Hartley's.  Thig  opinion  is,  I  lluuk,  warrantoii  by 
a  (locisioQ  pronounced  by  Lord  Jeffrey  iu  1841,  the  principles  stated 
by  bim  in  its  support  being  applicable  to  both  cases  uliku.  Mr 
David  Taylor,  a  builder  in  Perth,  who  died  in  1832,  Iiad  bequeathed 
£1CM)0  to  the  C^^eneral  Unitarian  Baptist  ^V^sembly  for  the  on<lowraent 
of  a  preacher  of  that  eonneiion  in  Perth.  The  executor  declined  to  pay 
the  legacy,  and  was  summoned  before  the  Court  of  Session,  where  the 
Ciue  came  before  Lord  Jelfrey  aa  "Ordinary."  One  of  the  executor's 
pleaa  was,  that  "  the  action  ia  not  maintainable,  inasuiucb  as  its  ob- 
ject is  the  promotion  of  purposes  reprobated  by  law — tho  object  of  the 
legacy  being  the  propagation  of  tenets  which  are  not  only  not  recog- 
nised by  the  State,  but  are  condemned  by  the  law  of  the  country  m 
directly  and  invetorately  hostile  to  the  creed  winch  forms  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law  of  the  laud."  Thii  and  the  other  picas  were  re- 
pelled by  his  Lordship  ;  who  stated  among  the  grounds  of  his  decision, 
"that  tho  purpose  for  which  the  legacy  is  left  is  not  a  criminal  or 
illegal  purpose,  or  one  which  can,  in  any  sound  sense,  be  regarded  as 
dangerous  to  good  morals,  or  offensive  to  decency  or  good  order."  Tn 
ao  explanatory  note,  he  added  :  "  The  last  (plea),  if  it  could  be  suc- 
MufuUy  maintained,  would  lea<i  to  serious  consequences.  Where 
there  is  nothing  in  the  tonots  of  any  religious  sect  which  is  contrary 
to  express  law,  to  good  morals,  or  to  public,  deceucy,  the  Lord  Ordi- 
nary van  see  no  ground  upon  which  any  disliuction  can  be  taken  in  a 
civil  court  between  one  tolerated  sect  and  another.  There  can  Iw  no 
doubt  that,  by  the  existing  law,  the  sect  of  Tuitariansis  entitled  to  the 
fullest  measure  of  toleration,  and  it  would  bo  absurd  to  hold  that 
there  was  anything  to  corrupt  virtue,  or  outrage  decency,  in  tenets 
which  have  been  advocated  in  our  own  day  by  nu*n  of  such  eminent 
talents,  exemplary  piety,  and  pure  lives,  as  Price,  Priestley,  and  Chan- 
ning;  and  to  which,  there  is  reason  to  thiuk,  that  neither  Mitton  nor 
Newton  was  disinclined.  If  this  legacy  may  be  withheld  on  account  of 
the  reprobation  to  which  tho  opinions  of  tho  legatees  are  supposed  to 
be  liable,  the  Lord  Ordinary  does  uot  see  how  any  congregation  of 
that  communion  could  obtain  decreet  for  a  sum  of  money  which  they 
had  raised  among  themselves  for  building  a  chapel,  or  paying  a 
preacher,  if  they  had  lent  it,  on  l)ond  or  bill,  to  an  orthodox  borrower, 
or  even  deposited  it,  on  receipt,  with  a  banker  belonging  to  the  esta- 
blishment. For  an  executor,  with  free  funds  in  his  hands,  is  full 
debtor  to  the  testator's  legatees,  and  is  as  much  bound  to  pay,  under 
the  testament,  as  a  borrower  is  under  his  bond.  Those  who  lieloug 
to  the  great  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  should  also 
bo  considered,  are  but  sectaries  in  Scotland,  and  depend  for  their 
protection  on  the  same  toleration  which  has  now  been  extimdod  to 
Unitarians.  It  would  probably  startle  even  the  defender,  however, 
if  it  were  ma^lo  a  question,  whether  a  legacy  couM  be  recovered,  or  a 
loan  reclaimed,  for  the  purpose  of  building  or  repairing  an  Episcopal 
chapel,  or  paying  the  salary  of  an  officiating  clergyman."*  In  this 
part  of  tho  decision  the  executor  wisely  acquiesced. 

•  The  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  Goncral  BaptiHt  Churches  ftc,  v.  Taylor,  17th 
.luno  1841  ;  Dunlop  and  Bi^ll's  Keports,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1030. 

8ocinuji  *Ays  :— '  1  would  apprise  VoUnus,  and  all  oth<>r«  who  arc  d2«pleai«<l 
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Putting  altogether  uut   i>f  \'iow  men's  riglit  to  dissenunate  thvir 
oiiinions  in  any  peacenble  way.  expediency  itself  seems  to  dtctat«  to 
the  advocates  of  Christianity  that  in  a  country  where  so  many  ha«<» 
renounced  <ill  rfU<)ioH  along  with  the  urthodoxtf  which  disgusted  them, 
the  eflfortd  of  those  who  would  persuade  such  people  to  embrace  na- 
tural religion,  as  being  very  much  better  than  none  at  all,  should,  to 
aay  the  least,  meet  with  no  di:3COuragement  from  anybo«ly.     Tlie  rtli- 
gion  of  Socrates  and  Cicero,  of  Anthony  Collins  and  Adam  Smith,  of 
Franklin  and  Jefferson,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical Atheism.     If  natural  religion  bo  (as  divines  and  philosophere 
have  represented  itf)  not  only  the  test  by  which  the  claims  of  every 
professing  revelation  must  be  tried,  but  alao  the   guide  to  a  true 
interpretation   of  what  is   proved   to   bo   revealed,  then    the   more 
sealously  we  cultivate  a  branch  of  knowledge  so  transc<>ndcntly  im- 
portant the  iKitter ;  and,  instead  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  war 
of  teaching  even  the  su^cUmcy  of  natural  religion  when  maturedj 
and  well  applied,  we  should  rejoice  to  see  this  opinion  assorted  and  de- 
fended with  the  utmost  learning  and  ingenuity,  confident  that  thuk 
the  advocates  of  revelation  would  be  furnished  with  the  best  opportu- 
nities to  maintain  their  cause,  and  to  impress  upon   attentive  mul- 
titudes the  most  effective  arguments  which  could  bo  brought  forward 
on  the  side  of  Christianity.     Heretofore  the  attacks  of  the   E>eists 
have  led  to  the  pro<luction  of  many  valuable  works,  which  have  lakea 
high  places  in  theological  librarien  ;  and  if  Christianity  is  divine,  may 
may  not  the  like  effect  be  expected  in  future  ?   Besides,  the  remark  uf 
GrotiuB,  that  to  enforce  the  belief  of  a  doctrine  by  violence  aud  inti- 
midation is  to  confess  distrust  in  the  fairer  field  of  argument,§  may 
bo  applied  with  a  slight  variation  bore  :  if  there  is  a  way  upon  earth 
to  render  a  doctrine  suspected,  it  is  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way 
of  its  being  a  subject  of  controversy. 

with  me  for  the  opiDion  I  defend  relative  to  the  essence  and  perwui  of  Cbriit, 
thkt  whether  they  know  tne  Or  not,  by  God*Bhe]p  1  will  not  be  deterred  by  racb 
invective*  and  calamnies,  nor  by  tbe  fear  of  death  itsftlf,  from  defending:  it. 
unleas  it  be  fir«t  shewn  to  be  erroneous  ;  which  it  can  never  be.  >'ay,  1  am 
ftilly  permaded  that  it  it  consonant  to  truth,  and  of  the  grc^atest  importance  tu 
promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  unfold  to  men  more  fully  the  way  of  lalva- 
tiun.'" — (^Oftera,  torn.  ii..  p.  422  ;  quoted  in  Toulmin'a  itemoirt  of  S>>eiHu*,  p.  136.) 
Now,  suppose  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Kngland,  and  canse<)uently  tbe 
bulk  of  the  Legislature,  to  bold  the  theological  opinions  of  Socinus,  and  to  jftr- 
rorm  the  duty  said  by  the  Agnewitcs  and  many  others  to  be  incumbent  upon 
DAtionR  and  rulers  as  such,  of  promotlDg  God's  glory  and  t)tt  tru<  rtHgion  fby 
u  hich  everybody  always  understands  Am  onn  religion),  how  would  the  erao- 
gelicnl  minority  relish  a  law  making  the  Socioiaa  phase  of  Christianity  "  |ian 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  England,  — compelling  (Ann  to  contribute  to  tbe  ex- 
pense of  its  inculcation  in  schools  and  churchea, — and  annulling  all  legacies  for 
the  teaching  of  "  evangelical  truth"  f 

t  8ee  the  eitracts  from  Prideaux  and  Butler,  atiM,  p.  S04 ;  from  Bcattie, 
p.  263  ;  and  from  Taylor,  &c.,  pp.  265-7. 

X   See  ante,  pp.  206-7. 

8  On  the  Truth  of  the  rhristinn  Keligion,  B.  vi.,  §  7,  where  ho  contrasta  the 
luolhods  respectively  employed  in  the  propngation  of  it  and   Mohammedaniim. 
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NoTK  Q,  pago  16. 

Curiof.itics  of  the  Suhbatk  Alliance. 

The  Sabbath  Alliance,  of  whoso  sayings  ami  doings  wo  have  had 
several  opportimities  of  seeing?  aaniples,*  was  instituted  at  Edinburgh 
ou  the  Ist  of  Xovembur  1847.  At  a  meeting  of  itj^  founders  then 
held,  some  discussion  occurred  as  to  the  precise  scriptural  basis  on 
which  it  should  bo  placed.  One  of  the  lay  members  suggested  the 
propriety  of  taking  for  its  foundation  "  not  only  the  Fourth  Cotn- 
niandment,  hut  varioiis  other  passages  of  Scriptur.>,  which  showoJ  that 
the  Sabbath  was  instituted  from  the  creation  of  the  world."  But  the 
Rev.  Pr  Begg  and  Mr  Btackadder  objeited  to  this  proposition,  '•  ami 
contncnded  that  the  Alliance  should  be  founded  mainly  on  the  Fourth 
Commandnii'iit.  There  (thoy  urged),  all  that  had  previously  been  un- 
joined and  observed  was  re-enactcil,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Sabbath  was  fully  explained.  Besides,  it  was  part  of  the  everlasting 
law  of  God,  binding  on  all  men  as  such,  and  especially  on  all  Chris- 
tians. It  was  important  in  fighting  this  battle  to  take  our  aland  on 
clear  and  unquestionable  grouud.*'f 

Accordingly,  in  the  lirst  of  their  series  of  Tracts,  we  read  that — 

"  The  Alliance  rests  upon  the  Fourth  Commandment.  And  why  ? 
Not  because  the  Fourth  Coinmaudment  instituted  the  Sabbath ;  nor 
because  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  particularly  the  New  Testament,  is  silent 
about  it;  but  because  the  whole  Moral  Law,  binding  upon  all  men, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  is  summed  up  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. To  keep  holy  to  God  one  whole  day  in  seven,  is  as  much  a 
duty  of  uuivcrsal  obligation  as  to  reverence  parents  aud  not  to  take 
iGod's  name  in  vain.  Much  light  is  thrown  by  other  purt^  of  Scrip- 
ture ou  the  origin  of  (he  Sabbath,  and  ou  the  right  way  of  observing 
it ;  but  it  is  on  Sinai  that  the  Sabbath  receives  its  highest  sanction. 
It  is  there  that  it  is  iucorporated  and  imbedded  in  that  comprehensivo 
rule  of  morality  which  must  last  while  the  world  stands.  The  diinue 
law  of  Tight  nnd  ttroiuf,  and  the  Sabbath,  must  now  stand  or  fall  toqeiher. 
If  thi  Fourth  Commandnumt  goes,  all  the  othem  <jo  tcith  it ;  hencefurth  the 
love  of  Ood  and  thf  love  of  man  cease  to  he  commondtd  dutic»,  and  arr  left 
mcnh/  to  the  imi'iihe  of  feeling/.  The  Sabbath,  in  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, is  the  gi-eat  safe-guard  of  both  t^ibles  of  the  law, 

"  All  experience  bears  witness  to  this.  Let  men  give  up  keeping 
the  Sabbath  as  a  moral  duty,  exactly  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
other  duties  lo  God  and  man  taugitt  in  the  Ten  Commandnieuts;  and 
what  follows  ?  Thoy  may  profess  and  try  for  a  little  to  koup  the  Sab- 
bath on  the  footing  of  expediency  or  the  authority  of  the  Chnrch,  or 
some  other  reason  of  decency  or  devotion  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  kept  in 
obedience  to  an  express  law  of  God.  And  this  is  always  the  beginning 
of  great  evil.    It  leads  to  a  lax  exorcise  of  private  judgment  aa  to  the 


*  Ante,  pp.  170,  196,  367,  380,  410,  457, 
t  Iteport  in  the  H^hmk,  Nov.  6,  1847. 


S«e  aUo  Note  R,  p.  494-^. 
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~%il^  of  kecpiug  the  Sabbath ;  for  it  is  all  now  matter  of  discretion  to- 
gothor.  The  liabit  of  obedience  is  broken;  men  Icam  to  act  upon 
tho  promptings  of  their  own  minds,  instead  of  the  formal  commanda  of 
God ;  even  the  best  are  injured  in  the  whole  tone  of  their  religion  bj 
this  sort  of  assamed  independence ;  and  how  rapidly,  in  the  caae  of 
the  vast  tnajurity,  it  runs  into  universal  lawlessness,  the  records  of 
every  criiniiial  court  in  tho  country  can  toll. 

"  The  Allianco,  therefore,  stan^k  forth  for  the  Sabbath,  not  merely 
OS  good  for  man,  but  as  made  by  God;  and  good  for  man,  because 
made  by  God :  tho  Sabbath  was  made  for  man. 

"  Hence  the  Alliance  can  consent  to  no  compromise — it  can  parrae 
no  half-measures.  The  entire  day,  of  tweuty-ibur  hours,  la  the  only 
Sabbath  the  Alliance  knows,  for  it  is  tho  only  Sabbath  the  law  of  God 
knows.  Tho  fiction  of  canonical  hours,  or  hours  of  church  service, 
and  the  notion  of  restricting  the  Sabbath-rest  to  them,  is  a  mere  niir| 
authorized  invention,  either  of  the  god  of  this  world,  or  of  the  Man  oi^ 
Sin." 

It  was  thus  made  abundantly  manifest,  that  the  Alliance  had  not 
lapsed  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  Sabbatarian  principles  of  their  Puritan 
forefathers. 

But  it  is  curious  that  the  ground  which  appcarsso  "  clear  and  un- 
questionable" to  tliem,  and  which  constitutes  their  main  support.,  is 
precisely  that  which  has  been  most  generally  rejected  by  learned  thoo- 
logiaus  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day  ;*  while  those  pas* 
sages  of  Scripture  on  which  Bishop  Horsleyt  and  his  followers  have 
argued  for  a  Christian  Sul/bath  (or  day  of  tm/  from  labour),  are  thrust 
aside  by  the  Alliance  as  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Nor  i»\ 
the  frtctlcsa  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  tho  satisfaction  of  the 
Sabbath  Alliance  with  the  clearncsss  of  their  ground,  the  discovonr 
was  mado  at  the  Couforence  of  the  EvnmjeUml  Alliance  on  Christi&o 
Union,  at  Liverpool,  that  there  was  "such  variety  of  opinion  respect-j 
iiig  the  scriptural  ground  and  authority  on  which  the  Sabbath  waJ' 
to  be  based^  that  it  was  deemed  prudeut  and  forbearing  not  to  intro- 
duce it  amongst  the  various  topics  that  foim  the  doctrinal  statement 
of  the  common  faith"  of  tho  association. J  . 

At  the  above-mentioned  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  something  wai 
said  as  to  the  sinews  of  war,  without  which,  of  course,  the  Sabba- 
tarian battle  could  not  be  efficiently  fought.  The  Rev.  Dr  Candlish 
stated,  that  "  in  making  a  calculation  of  tho  numbers  who  had  signed 
tho  various  petitions  oit  tho  subject  lately,  he  found,  that  if  each  were 
to  give  ono  shilling,  the  sum  of  £10,000  would  bo  realized.  The 
Alliance  should  therefore  take  a  stand,  as  did  tho  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  with  the  determination  to  persevere  until  tho  end  they  hfl4 
in  view  was  accomplished."  In  Tract  No.  I.,  the  estimated  iucoi 
was  a  little  less  definitely  spoken  of — "  the  reveuue,"  it  is  said  the 
"  must  be  commensurate  with  tho  greatness  of  the  work  to  be  per*' 
formed ;  funds  to  the  extant  of  several  thovsantU  a-year  art  indifpen- 

*  See  ante,  pp.  119-124,  170.  221,  226,  282,  286-9,327,  363;  altD 
borch's  Theoloyia  Vhrittiana,  lib.  v.,  cap.  xxviii.,  §  7,  &C. 
t  Ante,  p.  335. 
X  8«c  Mr  .rordan's  Report,  quoted  aM*.  p.  367. 
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$able"  Thwse,  however,  it  is  intiniat'ed,  it  would  bo  impious  and  un- 
patriotic to  douLt  the  possibility  of  collecting;  for  "  is  the  appoal 
not  made  to  Scotland,  ami  is  not  tho  cause  the  Sabbatli  of  her 
GoJ  ?"  Then  follows  the  Jt^vout  exclamation — "  May  tho  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath  give  wisdom,  and  i-ourago,  and  faith  to  his  servants,  and 
crown  their  exertions  with  his  blossiiig  !" 

With  what  share  of  tho  Divine  bleasing  their  oxortions  to  collect 
several  thousands  a-year  were  crowned,  will  appear  fioiu  a  statement 
of  the  revenue  received  during  the  periods  concerning  which  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  information  : — 
From  1st  Nov.  1847  to  30th  Dec.  1848  (inclading  £100  received 

from  each  of  Mr  J»hn  Hope  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr  Henderson  of 

Park) £1390     9     8 

From  1st  Jan,  to  31st  Dec.  1849 964     1     9J 

From  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  1850 814     0     5| 

From  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Doc.  1852 237  10     8 

The  last  two  sums  include  £300  from  Mr  Hope,  and  £100  from 
an  anonymous  donor. 

In  a  circular  of  tho  Alliance,  dated  11th  June  1849,  after  mentioning 
the  expense  of  their  general  operations,  and  saying  that  a  large  out- 
lay had  been  incurred  in  promoting  the  opposition  to  Mr  Locke's 
Bill,  tho  Committee  proceed  to  lament  that  "  At  the  same  time,  the 
receipts  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  meet  the  whole  ex- 
peniliture  amount  only  to  £250  ;  so  that  tho  Conimittoo  bavo  been 
obliged  to  suspend  the  continuation  of  their  tracts,  and  tho  printing 
of  documents  whivh  they  consider  essential  to  the  advancement  of  the 
cause,  as  well  as  the  visits  of  tho  Organization  Secretary  to  various 
parts  of  the  country."  This  appeal  had  tho  effect  of  bringing  up  the 
year's  revenue  to  £964,  Is.  9^d.,  as  wo  have  seen  above.  Regarding 
that  of  1851,  I  am  destitute  of  information  ;  but  in  1B52  the  amount 
collected  was  miserably  small,  and,  small  as  it  was,  suffered  diminu- 
tion to  the  extent  of  £203,  12s.  6d.,  duo  to  tho  treasurer  on  the  pre- 
vious year's  account, — so  that  only  a  pittance  of  £34  remained  to 
meet  tho  expenses  of  1852.  What  tho  financial  condition  of  this 
once  magniloquent  Alliance  was  in  February  1853,  is  disclosed  by 
tho  following  postscript  to  a  circular  to  tho  clergy  of  Scotland,  solicit- 
ing them  to  sign  a  memorial  against  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  Sundays  : — "  It  would  materially  contribute  towards  payment  of 
the  expense  of  this  movement,  if  you  tconU  iiuiUi/  enclotea/ew  postage 
shmps  nhen  r/ou  return  this  document^  or  be  the  means  of  transmitting 
any  sum  which  any  member  of  your  congregation  might  be  inclined 
to  give."     How  aro  tlie  mighty  fallen  ! 

In  a  printed  Nniratitr.  ift/n^.  Proceediiujs  of  the  AlUancf,  for  the  Years 
1849  tind  ISoO,  p.  (3,  there  is  an  account  of  the  attonipt  made  by 
certain  proprietors  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  (myself 
included)  to  bring  about  the  re-attachment  of  passenger-carriages  to 
the  Sunday  trains.*  A  circular  which  wo  issued  in  1849,  and  which 
bore  my  signature  as  secretary  of  tho  agitators,  is  characterizod  in 
that  Nan-ative  as  "  replete  with  misstalouients,"  which,  however,  wer^ 

•  See  anit,  p.  17. 
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"  refuted  "  by  the  Coromittoe  of  the  Alliance  in  a  reply  wlilch 
immediately  drew  up.   Some  who  at  the  time  perused  both  docunionts 
along  with  a  rejoiuder  by  the  authors  of  the  circular,  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  refuted  "  niiastatenient«"  had  a  good  deal  more  trutli 
in  them  than  the  "  refutation." 

The  scrutineers'  report  on  the  votes  eiven  at  tho  Company'*  nutt- 
ing in  August  1849,*  is  quoted  in  the  Narrative,  without  the  slight- 
est allusion  to  the  fact,  that,  at  the  adjourned  meeting  to  which  it 
was  presented,  two  of  the  four  scrutineers  formally  declared  that,  in 
their  view,  the  "  majority  of  votes ''  was  a  majority  not  "  anniiui 
traing,''  but  only  "  for  the  amendment"  which  the  Directors  bail  con- 
trived to  carry  by  that  unfair  device  which  Sir  James  Gibson-Crais 
and  others  protested  against  as  "  iuconipotent,  irregular,  and  ille- 
gal."! Tho  Committee  of  the  Alliance  are  thus  guilty  of  a  flngmnt 
"  misstatement"  in  saying  that  they  givo  in  their  J^amttive  "  the  resnll 
of  the  division,  as  reported  hv  t/tc  scnUinars.'''' 

They  characterize  this  result  as  "  evidence  conclusively  manifested, 
that  the  Scottish  shareholders  wore  opposed  to  the  running  of  Sab- 
hath  trains  ;"  and  after  stating  the  results  of  the  two  subifqueDt 
divisions,  as  if  these  had  really  been  trials  of  strength  (whirh 
It  is  evident  on  the  very  face  of  the  results  they  were  not*),  Ihej 
conclude  the  subject  by  reporting  that  "  the  sentiments  of  the  pn>- 
prietary  havino  h«ai  tftu*  u1U^p^ivoctlllt/  d'cl'trcd,  Mr  Cox  expressed  liili 
intentiiia  of  refraining  from  continuing  the  discussion  at  the  next 
tutory  meeting." 

If  anything  has  been  "  unequivocally  declared"  by  the  people  of, 
Scotland,  it  is  that  the  Sabbath  Alliance  is  unworthy  of  their  mp- 
IK)rt ;  and  the  reader  will  judge  whether,  in  withholding  that  supporl 
from  an  association  which  in  its  own  opinion  deserves  so  well  to  pros- 
per, they  have  not  merely  maintained  that  character  for  sagacity  and 
practical  sense  which  the  inhabitanto  of  North  Britain  hare  so  long 
enjoyed. 

The  humility  of  the  Alliance  is  one  of  its  shining  virtues.  "  It  it 
alleged  by  some,"  says  Tract  No.  IV.,  "  that  the  Sabbath  was  an  ex- 
clusively Jewish  institution,  and  never  meant  for  this  more  advanc 
dispensation.  This  stalfrment  is  moiit  discreditahle  to  thofc  who  audi  i 
CLEARLY  PROvixo,  OS  tt  doej<,  either  tlidr  dishonestti,  or  iifnortincc,  or  iii- 
ability  to  comj/reheiid  a  verif  plain  and  simple  SHbjtd.  The  Sabliath  was 
instituted  at  the  creation,  more  than  2500  years  before  the  Jewish 
economy  was  set  up,  and  therefore  it  has  nothing  peculiarly  Jowixh 
about  ii,"  (S{c.§ 

Now,  as  the  "  most  discreditable  statement"  in  question  has  been 
made,  either  expressly  or  in  effect,  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Melanctbon, 
Bcza,  liueer,  Zuinglius,  Cranraor,  Ridley,  Tyndale,  Prytb,  Knox, 
Cbillinrjwortii,  Taylor,  Milton,  Baxter,  Barrow,  Barclay,  Limborch, 
Paley,  Whatoly,  and  Arnold; ||  those,  and  such  as  those,  are  the  men 
of  whom  the  modest  and  erudite  Alliance  pronounces,  rx  c-Uhtilra,  tliat 

•  Afue,  p.  20.  t  ^«"'.  I'.  21.  X  ■^••*'»  P-  -^ 

{  Tract  Nu.  IV.,  ontiUed  "  Thv  SmietlficatioD  nC  the  Sabbath  the  Duty  fend 
the  Privilege  of  All,"'  p.  2. 

II  f5<?c  the  iffi-fuiircs  in  nat«  *.  p.  482, 
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in  making  it  tlioy  buve  clwarly  shewn  theiiuelves  to  be  kiiavva,  foold, 
or  moat  rlijcreditiiblj  ignorant  persons  I 

Again,  in  the  s.ime  Tiact,  p.tge  3,  wo  roaJ :  "  With  respect  to  the 
change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  soveiitli  to  the  fii-st  day  of  tlie  week, 
Outre  is  ample  mdtnce  to  satisfy  ant/  retisonahk  inqnirer  that  the  ajiustlea, 
by  whom  it  was  introduced,  act»>d  under  llie  authority  of  Christ. 
There  is  no  special  enactment  iu  the  Xcw  Testamuut  rej^arding  this 
change  ;  but  there  are  several  circnmstaaces  whicli,  taken  together, 
ckatiij  shew  that  it  was  of  Divine  appointiueut." 

Hero  every  one  of  the  eminent  theologians  just  named  is  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  excluded  from  the  category  of  "reasonable  inquirers," 
able  to  appreciate  "  clear"  evidence  sot  before  them  t  Not  only  did 
these  blind  men  fail  to  discover  in  the  "  circumstances"  referred  to, 
any  proof  of  a  change  of  the  ^abtjath  to  the  tirst  day  of  the  week,  but 
even  if  they  liad  been  satisfied  that  the  change  was  "  clearly  shewn" 
by  those  circumstances,  they  would  still  havti  been  so  uureaionable 
oa  to  ask  for  proof  that  the  Sabbath,  so  chatigod,  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  Gcitttles. 

But,  allowijig  that  the  Alliance  may  lawfully  form  as  low  an  esti- 
mate as  they  please  of  the  reasonableness  of  those  theologians  who 
cannot  find  in  Scripture  what  tfn'j/  sec  so  clearly  in  its  pages,  still 
they  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  indulge  iu  such  a  gigantic  misrepre- 
'sentation  as  the  following,  which  is  contained  in  No.  I.  of  their  Tracts 
for  the  Train,  page  4 : — "  That  iiii^re  is,"  they  say,  '*  suiVicient  evidence 
to  prove  that  this  (the  chatigiii>;  ot  the  day)  was  done  by  divine  au- 
thority, I«  ADMITTEU  BY  TUB  COMUCtN  CON"SENT  OF  THE  CflKTSTIAH 
WORLD,  and  veed  not,  thtrefore,  be  enhirijcd  upon  "/// 

In  Tract  No.  III.  thoy  say,  "  It  has  been  frequently  observed  an 
matter  of  surprise,  that  our  opponents,  while  they  denounce  our  inter- 
ference in  this  matter  as  uureasonabJo  and  intolerant,  uniformly  de- 
cline entering  into  the  *ioiitroversy  with  us."  I3ut  the  publication  of 
grindry  hooks  and  pamphlets  by  their  opponents  during  the  last  few 
years  has  removed  this  ground  of  surprise ;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  on  my  part,  at  least,  there  is  no  unwillingness  to  gratify  the  Al- 
liance by  entering  deeply  enough  into  the  controversy  they  court. 


Note  R,  p.  16. 

The  Scriptural  Orounds  of  tite  Sai/batfi.* 

In  The  Shotier  Cnte(hi$m  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  by 
Ihe  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  and  adopted  by  the  Fres- 
i^yterian  Churches  of  Great  Britain  as  an  accurate  exposition  of  (Tod's 
truth,  the  following  clear  and  concise  statement  of  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  Sabbath  is  to  be  found : — 

*  Before  perusing  Ihii  article,  ttao  reader  is  loUcUed  to  conshler  attentively 
Uie  obocrTationn  of  Locke  which  kre  quoted  «»(«,  p.  130  1,  He  may  thus  be 
helped  to  dismivK  prcposaewiuuii,  and  to  weigh  the  evidence  and  argument.*  w'tlh 
n  pure  di-«ire  to  know  tkt  trtHh. 


tbe  gea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  soroath  day :  where- 
fore the  Lord  Uossed  tho  8a!>bath-<lay,  and  baJIowed  it'  (/). 

"  Q.  58.   What  is  required  in  the  fuuyth  commandment  ? 

"A.  The  fourth  commamlmeat  requireth  the  koopiug  holy  to  God 
such  set  tiinea  as  ho  hath  appointed  in  his  word  ;  exjiressly  oue  whole 
day  in  seven,  to  be  a  holy  sabbath  to  himself  (y). 

"  Q.  6y.  Which  Jatf  of  the  stiVtit  hith  trod  appointed  to  he  the  Weekly 
mbbalh  ? 

"  A.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  tho  resurrection  of  Christ, 
God  appointed  the  soveuth  day  of  the  week  to  be  tho  weekly  sabbath  ; 
and  the  tirat  day  of  the  week  ever  since,  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  which  is  tho  Christian  sabbath  (/<). 

"  Q.  60.  Eova  is  the  sabbath  to  he  sandijied  f 

"  A.  Tho  sabbath  is  to  be  sanctitiod  by  a  holy  resting  all  that 
day  (i),  even  from  such  wordly  eniploymonta  and  recreations  as  are 
lawful  on  other  days  (it) ;  and  spending  the  whole  time  in  the  public 

(/)  "  Exod,  XX.  8-11. 

(ff)  "  Deut.  V.  13.  Keep  the  mbbnth-daj  to  sanctify  it,  u  the  Lord  thy  God 
hsth  commanded  thee.  Vcr.  13.  Six  days  thou  sbalt  labour,  and  do  all  thy 
work ;  Ver.  14.  Uut  the  sevcntb  day  ia  tbe  nbbath  of  tlic  Ijonl  ttiy  God :  in  it 
thoa  fkhaJt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  rod,  nor  thy  daughter,  nor  t)iy  man* 
Mrvant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thine  ox,  nor  thine  obb,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle, 
oor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates  ;  that  thy  man<»erTant  and  thy  raald- 
Mrvunt  may  rest  as  well  as  thou. 

(A)  "  Gi>n.  ii.  2.  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  hij  work  which  hn  had 
made ;  and  be  reeled  on  the  suventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made. 
V«r.  3.  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it 
he  bad  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  ci-cated  and  made.  1  Cor.  xvi.  1. 
Now  concernini;  the  colle^^tion  for  the  saints,  as  I  have, given  order  to  the 
churcheo  of  Galalia,  evt-n  »o  do  ye.  Ver.  2.  Upon  the  first  day  of  thu  week  let 
every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  bim,  that  there  be 
no  gatherings  when  1  come.  Acts  xx.  7.  And  upon  tho  first  day  of  the  week, 
when  tho  dUciplet  came  together  to  break  breud,  Paul  preached  unto  them, 
ready  to  deport  on  the  morrow  ;  and  continued  his  speech  until  midnight. 

(i)  "  Kxod.  XX.  8.  Remember  tho  sabbath-ilay,  to  keep  it  holy.  Ver.  10. 
But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  T<ord  thy  God  :  in  it  thou  shall  not 
do  smy  wurk,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  tbe.  Exod.  xvi.  'JH.  And  Moses  said,  Eat  that 
to-day;  for  to-day  is  a  sabbath  unto  thu  Lord :  to-day  ye  sboli  not  find  it  in 
tbe  field.  Ver.  26.  Six  days  yi^  shall  gather  it ;  but  on  the  seventh  day,  which 
is  the  sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none.  Ver.  27.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that 
there  went  out  some  of  the  people  on  the  seventh  day  fur  to  gather,  and  ihey 
foand  none.  Ver.  28.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How  long  refune  ye  to 
keep  niy  commandments  and  my  laws? 

(k)  "  Neh.  xiii.  15.  In  those  days  saw  I  in  Judob  some  treading  wine-presses 
on  the  sabbath,  and  bringing  in  sheaves,  and  lading  asses;  as  also  wine, 
grapes,  and  tigs,  and  all  manner  of  burdens,  which  they  brought  into  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  sabbath-day  :  and  I  testified  against  tbem  in  the  day  wherein  tb^y 
•old  victuals.  Ver.  16.  There  dwelt  men  of  Tyre  also  therein,  which  brouglit 
fi#h,  and  oil  manner  of  ware,  and  sold  on  thu  sabbath  unto  the  children  of 
Judah,  and  in  Jerusalem.  Ver.  17.  Then  1  contended  with  thvixoblesof  Judah, 
and  said  unto  them.  What  evil  thing  is  this  that  ye  do,  and  profane  tbe  sab- 
b.ith-day  i  Vcr.  18.  Did  not  your  Cathcr*  thufl,  and  did  not  our  God  bring  all 
this  evil  upon  us,  and  uj>on  this  city  ?  yet  ye  bring  more  wrath  upon  Isroel,  by 
profaning  the  tmbbatb.  VeT.  19.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  tbe  gates  of 
•Terusalum  began  to  be  dark  before  tho  sabbath,  I  commanded  that  the  gates 
should  be  shut,  and  charged  that  tbcy  should  not  be  o|'cned  till  after  the  sab- 


i4  priTBte  txtciMM  «f  Gwl**  vonhip  {t),  except  so  mudi  m  U  tu  k 
Jmo  miatke  wvckiof  Meaflity  u<i  «j). 

-0.61.  in«  m/irUUm  m  tke/pv  admmi? 

^  A.  TW  Cmtk  C*aHifBdaMBt  forbiddeili  tUo  omission  orcart'tHi 
i«f  tkc  #Mie*  raqWTvd  (<i\  aud  tho  profauiii};  tho  <1aj  by 
i(*)^  cr  AiM^  tkai  wkidi  is  iu  it^'lf  siui'ul  ( />),  or  by  unntee»- 
or  wotIls.  aboat  oar  worldly  oniploymente  or 

If). 

t«f  ary  MTVaatoMC  I  *t  Um  g»t««,  that  thor^^  should  n>->  burjra 
Ik  ife»  aM*lk-4»7.    Vcr.  SI.  Th«n  I  testified  a^u'm^t  thrm,  tad 
I,  WI7  to^  5«  rt— t  tke  wall  i  if  ye  do  eo  Again.  1  wiU  1*; 
V^vn  IkM  tiaa  tett  orae  ^cy  no  more  on  the  s«b1iatli.  W. 
«  Li  ■  Iw,  ttat  tkej  dioald  cleanse  ihemsrlvm,  knd 
1  tftiy  iftaaM  cmi»  aaA  kwy  tkai  g*t«B,  to  iftBctify  the  eabbutlfday.    Kit- 
■ftar  ■■.  O  ay  G«4.  Mansaiac  Iki*  ■!«>,  aad  ft|>«re  mo  accordiug  to  tb* 


Ifs.  A»4  W  CUM 


UaL 


te  Naaareth.  wher*  he  had  b«6n  brought 
wto  the  aynagogue  on  the  *abb*th-<lar, 
ActI  XX.  7.  Aad  VpOO  the  first  day  of  the  weok.M. 
(■WsJlyMifeB«r  aMy/kn- rt«  «a<<6a(A-<f<iy]    (sa.  I»t 
Mm  to  nnothor.  and  fmn 
iten  •&  Sarih  «oac  to  worship  beforv  mc.  taitb  tba 


AMai^ltar  wtcbA.     Acfeixx.  7.  Aad  vpd 
kMr  k|    tteL  ac*a.  (aWs  Jl  y«aiB  ar  aoay 


Oi^>  *  StaL.  i&  ift«ai  «■*«  1  av  n.  At  tkat  ttm*  Jesot  went  on  the  sabb 

*a«aB«r«m.ai^ikaaL     V«r.  S.  BM  «kca  th«  Ph«riM«a.  <tc.     \tt.\i- 
«l  b  kii*i  a»  «a  a^  as  Ika  akMuik^ia}*. 

«i  W««  «ialal(4  mj  law.  and  faa«e  pruCkaol 
■0  Aiffacim  hetwc«o  thr  holy  and  profaa*. 
CBW  WfuMU  the  modean  unl  the  d«aA. 
■■1  kaa*  MA  Miiir  m«i  flNaa  mj  Mlhatfci.  wad  I  am  profaned  uaong 
ttMVk.  Aaa»  «as.  &.  j^yi•^  WV«b  will  thm  w  ■ooii  be  gunv,  that  w*  nuy 
MA«aB*l  mmA  ttw  «aM«M^  tftM  w«  mmtj  mC  f«rA  wWat,  making  tlifs  rpliah 
«wriL«*««WAiteAfrati«i^fcMI§fii«tk*WUiM«a<>yd«c«Uif  Mai.  i.  IS. 
T*  aifti  ite^  ftift^l.  «tel  •  *«■!■■■•  t»  U  :  kal  j*  kava  maffcd  at  U,  atitb 
tiha  ^hA  «f^^Ha:  aaA  }•  lK«m|hC  tflM  wlbch  was  tarm,  *aA  tha  lame,  and  tli« 
«dk  .-  ^he»  ««  IwM^kl «»  aflbrt*^ :  ifcwM  I  acoep*  this  of  your  band  (  aulh 

.•Jl  '  htm  xz.  7.  Aad  vyoa  tiH  ^«  4iy  oT  Ike  wek,  when  the  di*ctpl« 
«MB»  VRSiAar  •»  tBa4  laiMAi  Nai  fnackatf  auo  tkeai,  ready  to  depart  oo  tht 
«■■■«■  ^  aaiaaMnad  Ma  i^aack  aatft  aMaigbL  Ver.  9.' And  there  aat  ui 
•  aikiaw  «  an^te  7*"IC  *■■  —  ■<  Ely>Awa.  heiag  fallen  Into  a  deep 
dNw;  «M  a*  ttai  aaa  law  mbmUk  te  aaak  4««a  with  ala«p,  and  fall 
a^^i^  awaa  aw  ^b^^  aav^  ^w  ^^^  vHsas  ^v  viva* 

<  f  ^  *  Tail,  ir^  9ft.  Manaaw.  Aia  thay  kaaa  tea*  aato  me :  they  hare 
MM  ««  a  tte  aaaa  4i.y,  aad  l»*a  pMfeaad  my  mM>atba. 

(«•  '^>*  .ha4  k  «kall  «ama  to  pma.  If  ya  dtUgaatly  hearkca  aato 

m^aaiik  U»  Lac<  t*  trfcg  ta  »•  h«r*M  ttea^  tke  ga*ea  oT  thi«  city  oa  tht 

a  4a  ao  w«wk  thartia :  Vcr.  2S. 


*attMa»««PM»4.: 


iciirkiagiaWi 


V«.  M^ 


,  tfcay,  aaA  tibeir  | 
■d  ihaa  dty  ahail 
citim  or  Jadah. 


*»«aglag 


laTttaLaa^.    faa. Mli.  13.  If l 


:  «a  my  haty  day  ;  aad 


I  away  ihy 
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"  Q,  62.  What  are  the  reaaoM  annexed  to  the  fourth  commaiulmeid  f 
"  A.  The  roasous  annexed  to  the  fourth  conimanilment  are,  God's 

allowing  us  six  days  of  the  week  for  our  own  employments  (r),  his 

challenging  a  special  propriety  in  the  seventh,  his  owo  example,  and 

his  blessing  the  sabbath-day  («)." 

This  doi-trine  coincides  with  that  formerly  quoted  from  the  Confes- 

siuu  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  the  same  Assembly.* 

The  firet  thing  here  taught,  then,  is,  that  whon  God  created  man 
He  gave  him,  fur  the  regulation  of  his  conduct,  "  the  moral  law,"  to 
which  every  human  boiitg  (whether  he  have  or  "  /i(ii'«  nvi  the  law"  of 
Moses  or  of  Christ  besides)  is  bound  to  render  obedience. f 

This  view,  1  tbint,  is  agreeable  alike  to  Scripture  and  philosophy ; 
although  the  Sabbath  Alliance  says  contemptuously  of  the  duties  dic- 
tated by  God  through  the  sole  medium  of  man's  conscience  and  un- 
derstanding, that  t hoy  are  not  "commanded  duties,"  but  "left  merely 
to  the  impulse  of  feeling."  J  As  the  great  majority  of  mankind  are, 
and  ever  have  been,  ignorant  of  supernatural  revelation,  the  Sabbath 
Alliance  must  bo  un(lei*8tnod  as  asserting  that  the  Deity  haa  always 
left,  and  at  this  moment  loaves,  the  most  uf  his  intelligent  creatures 
destitute  of  a  moral  law  worthy  ol'  the  name. 

The  next  averment  in  the  Catechism  is,  that  "  the  moral  law  is 
summarily  comprehended  Id  the  Ton  Commandments." 

If  this  mean  that  the  Decalogue  enjoins  all  the  duties  commanded 
by  the  law  of  nature,  and  no  olhtr  than  those  natural  duties,  the  as- 
sertion is  liable  to  be  controverted  on  most  solid  grounds  ;  for  not 
only  is  the  Decalogue  plainly  imperfect  as  a  summary  of  moral  obliga- 
tion,§  but  a  portion  (at  least)  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  on  all 

light,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  bonoorable;  and  shalt  honour  him,  not  doing  thine 
own  ways,  nor  finding  tbini!  own  pleasure,  nor  Bpcaking  ihiiie  own  words. 

(r)  "  £xod.  XX.  9.  8ix  duyis  Bhall  thou  lal>oar,  and  do  all  thy  wnrk. 

(«)  "  Kxod.  XX.  II.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  hoav«n  and  earth,  the  sea. 
and  nil  that  lu  tbem  is.  and  r««tcd  the  seventh  day  :  wherefore  the  I<ord  blessed 
the  enlihntb-day,  and  hallowed  it." 


*  See  anu,  p.  326. 

t  For  another  ttateuient  of  this  doctrine,  see  the  Coofeuion  of  Faith,  vh.  xix., 
secta.  1.  2. 

\  See  anU,  pp.  196,  481.  In  Tract  No.  III.  it  is  repeated,  as  if  to  prevent 
the  possibility  uf  luiatake,  that  "  if  the  Decalogue  ii»  discharged  aaa  moral  codv, 
u>e  are  U/l  uiikout  any  dtfiniw  itandard  of  tnutal  j>rarMcf"  (p.  2);  and,  far 
from  concurring  with  the  Apostle  Paul  aud  the  Westniiostcr  Divines  as  to 
the  univtrial  protiiulgntiun  of  the  law  of  iiuture,  the  Allinnco  more  than  (n- 
sinuiitcs  that  it  Is  only  upon  ilie  hearts  ot "  all  Chrut't  rtntwcd  one*''  that  the 
ruurul  Inw  lit  ivrliteii  !     Thv  entire  passage  will  be  found  infra,  p.  41)4- ft. 

§  See  Tuylur'o  Uuctor  Dubitautiuiu,  li.  ii.,  C'h.  ii.,  Itule  tv.,  entitled,  "  Ttte 
Ten  Cominaiiduiciits  of  Moses,  commonly  called  the  Moral  Law,  is  nut  n  perfect 
Digest  of  the  Law  of  Nature  ;"  Baxter's  Appendix  to  hi*  Treatise  on  the  Lord's 
I)ay,  ch.  iv.,  entitled,  "  Whtlhcr  e\ery  Word  hi  the  Decalogue  be  uf  the  Law  of 
Nature,  and  of  Perpetual  Obligation  i  And  whether  all  that  was  of  the  Law  of 
^Tature  waj«  in  the  Dcculogue  i"  (UWi*,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  504);  Barrow's  Kxjxi*i- 
tion  of  the  Decalogue,  at  the  bcgiiiuiiig  ;  Iloldeu  on  the  <.'bri»tinn  ^Mbbath.  p. 
201 ;  aud  llengsteuberg  on  the  Lord's  Day,  translated  by  Jnroes  SUrltii,  rLond. 
1853,)  p.  81. 
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haoib  allowod  to  be  positive,*  and  it  is  iiot  be  deuiod  tbat  the  datT  of 
sabbath-obsorvauce  is  by  the  very  words  of  the  precept  contiDvu  to 
the  Israelites,  and  their  slaves,  cattle,  and  proselytes  ;t  while  the 
Third  Cominaudnient  again,  prohibitLng  the  utterance  of  the  word 
Jkhotau  except  upon  very  solemn  occasions,  refers  to  a  eircum- 
fltanc«  exclusively  Jewish,  and  so  cannot  be  a  portion  of  the  law  of 
nature.l    The  word  occurs  not  once  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

*  Even  in  bo  orthodox  a  joamal  as  the  Presbyterian  Review  the  foUowiiig 
broad  admission  is  made  : — "  And  here,  we  readily  admit  that  the  8«t>bath  ii 
a  ccreiuonial  institutiou,  and  Umt  the  Fourth  Commandment  cannot  be  itrictlj 
tcrmLMl  a  moral  law.  It  forms  no  part  uf  the  law  written  on  the  heartland  hw 
DO  natural  aad  inherent  obligation  upon  the  conscience.  This  would  nerer  hart 
been  disputed  had  it  not  been  for  its  position  among  the  ten  commandments, 
which  are  essontially  moral.  But  that  which  is  in  it«  own  nature  posilire  and 
ceremoDial,  can  never  become  otherwise  by  any  solomnity  of  annoanceoieDt,  or 
bj  any  sasociation  with  what  is  moral.  The  reluctance  of  good  men  toadodtio 
{dain  a  point  is  easily  accounted  for,  and  has  led  Owen  and  others  to  attempt  a 
compromise  between  the  two  opinions,  affirming  that  it  is  both  moral  and  c«i«- 
monial ;  moral,  because  it  is  a  duty  to  give  some  portion  of  our  time  to  Ood, 
and  ceremonial  as  to  the  aeveitth  portion.  The  same,  however,  might  be  said 
of  the  Levittcal  law  regarding  tithes,  since  it  is  a  moral  duty  tliat  those  who 
•orre  at  the  altar  should  live  by  tbe  altar.  The  whole  Jewish  ritual  is,  in  tbis 
respect,  moral ;  for  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  in  some  way  is  •  moral  duty, 
and  that  he  is  to  b«  worshipped  in  the  way  of  his  own  appointment  is  an 
equally  clear  moral  principle ;  yet  what  is  ceremonial  if  the  Jewish  ritual  b* 
not  ?  The  spirit  of  tbe  Fourth  Commnudment  is  not  the  acknowledgment  of 
God's  right  to  some  portion  of  our  time,  for  this  is  acknowledged  in  every  act 
of  worship  ;  but  it  Is  an  acknowledgment  of  his  right  to  the  seventh  portion  of 
it, — an  arrangement  in  which  there  is  nothing  moral, — a  fifth  or  a  tentli  por- 
tion of  our  time  being,  for  ought  we  know  beforehand,  as  acceptable  lo  Uod. 
To  prove  the  ceremonial  and  positive  nature  of  the  Fourth  Comaiandmcnt,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  adduce  our  Saviour's  declaration,  '  That  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.'  This  could  never  have  been  said  of 
any  of  the  other  ten  [niua  i"]  coniuandmentii.  They  were  not  made  for  man. 
but  man  was  made  for  them,  that  thereby  he  might  glorify  God ;  and  he*v«a 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  nay,  God  himself  be  changed,  ere  onu  jot  or  tittle  of 
the  moral  low  can  be  departed  from." — (Vol.  i.,  p.  503,  Jan.  1832.)  The  writer 
adds  truly,  that  a  ceremonial  law  mny,  however,  be  of  perpetual  and  univenal 
obligation.     The  question  is  simply,  whcUier  Uod  has  made  it  such  ( 

These  views  coincide  with  mine,  as  stated  ante,  pp.  181-7,  217-2^1,228-9. 

t  See  anu,  pp.  164,  187. 

i  See  Michaelis'fl  Commentaries  on  the  Lawv  of  Moses,  vol.  It.,  p.  04 ; 
Tbe  .Mosaic  Sabbath,  by  a  Layman,  p.  6 ;  and  Godfrey  Higgins'a  Horw  8ab- 
batics,  2d  cd.,  p.  26  (^Lood.  1833;. — As  to  the  declaration,  "  I  the  Lord  tfcy 
God  am  a  jealous  God,''  in  the  Second  Commandment,  Mr  Iliggins  observes  that 
this  also  is  a  clause  applicable  only  to  tlie  Jews,  und  that  tbe  term  "jealous," 
as  used  by  us  and  applied  to  God, is  absurd.  "  Mu  God,"  says  be  (p.  77),  "  ia  not 
a  Jealous  God,  but  a  (iod  of  benevolence  and  mercy,  long-sufiering  and  grwat 
kindness.  The  term  bad  u  peculiar  meaning  as  applied  to  the  Jews,  and  re> 
lated  to  idolutr)-,  and  tbe  worship  of  other  gods  than  Jehovah.  But  it  is  ac^ 
tually  ridiculous  when  applied  to  ua,  and  this  shews  the  wisdom  in  tbe  Catholic 
Church  of  abandoning  this  code  of  Jewish  law,  and  depending  upon  tbe  com- 
mands of  Jesus  Christ.  Not  u  word  of  Jesus  Christ  can  be  shewn  favourable 
to  this  command" — or  at  least  to  the  words  here  quoted  from  the  roaauo  ao* 
nesod  to  it. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  that  "the  remind  given  to  tbe  Israelites  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment  (in  Deuteronomy),  tbat  they  had  been  eervaots  in  Egypt, 
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If  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  matter,  and  if  the  question  which 
immediately  follows  in  the  Catechism  be  there  rightly  answered,  then 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  sum  of  the  Ten  Coiumamimenta"  in  that 
succeeding  question,  can  be  nothing  moro  definite  than  "  the  spirit  and 
general  object  of  tlio  Ten  Commandniunts," 

The  preface  to  tho  Decalogue  is  next  recited  j  and  here  the  anthers 
of  the  Catechism  deserve  tho  credit  of  giving  it  iu  an  utigarlilud  bhape ; 
for  tho  fraiuera  of  tho  Cummuuion  Service  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  uhosen  to  quote  only  tho  words  "  1  am  the  Lord  thy  God" — thus 
cuncealing  (as  Dr  Graves  also  does,  while  pretending  bo  give  the  pas- 
sage aa  it  stands  in  Scripture*}  the  fact  that  those  to  whom  the  De- 
calogue was  addressed  were  th:  fsrttditvs  alone,  who  had  just  been 
brought  by  Jehovah  "out  of  the  laml  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage.""!"  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  however, 
the  whole  sentence  is  honestly  inserted. 

&Dd  were  on  that  account  to  keep  the  Sabbatb,  is  a  strong  indication,  ur  rather, 
I  ought  to  Bay,  a  coaclusive  proof,  tliat  the  Fourth  Conimaiidiueut  uf  the  Deca- 
logue could  not  have  been  designed  for  observance  by  any  other  people/' — (The 
Motaic  Salibath,  p.  7.)  Milton,  who  makea  a  Bimilar  observation  on  the  passage, 
ttdda — "  Or  If,  us  is  cuutendcd,  it  is  applicable  to  us  inaaniuch  us  we  have  been 
brought  out  of  the  slavery  of  a  splntual  Egypt,  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  such 
as  the  deliverHDve,  spiritual  and  evangelical,  not  bodily  and  legal ;  above  all, 
it  ought  to  be  a  voluntary,  not  a  constrained  observance,  lest  we  should  be 
merely  aubatituting  one  Kgyptiao  l>ondnge  for  another  ;  for  the  spirit  cannot  be 
forced.  To  contend  therefore  that  what,  under  the  new  diapeusation,  ought  to 
be  our  daily  employment,  has  been  enjoined  as  the  bu«ineis  of  the  Sabbath  ex- 
clusivcly,  is  to  disparage  the  Gospel  worship,  and  to  frustrate  raiher  than  en- 
force the  commandments  of  God.*' — {Trcatitc  oh  Chrinian  hvctrint,  p,  607-8.) 

Every  body  knows  tliat  the  reason  annexed  to  l\w  Jifth  Commaudinent  refers 
to  the  land  uf  ('anuan,  and  hence  applies  exclusively  to  the  <Tews. 

Lastly,  the  Ten  Commandments  are  expressly  called  "  the  words  of  the  cove- 
nant" (Exod.  xxxiv.  ^ti),  i.e.  that  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  Israelites, 
of  which  the  Sabbath  was  the  "  sign." 

Yet  the  Kev,  llr  Ilolden,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Christian  Sabbath  (one  of  the 
ablest  and  fairest  of  its  doss),  declares,  afler  the  usual  fashion,  that  "  becausts 
the  Ten  Comm&odments  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  sacred  code,  and  are 
in  all  respects  ao  conspicuously  disliuguished  from  all  the  other  laws  of  Moseii, 
A  ^iKtuUi  bt  irrational  to  tuppou  tkem  df-tiytmi  jW  the  purpoiti  of  a  Ifinporary 
'  tUtp«n*ation." — (77i«  Vhrittian  Sahbath  ,•  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Rtli-jiviui  Obttga- 
Hon  of  Krtping  Holy  vnr  Day  in  Sevtn.  lly  the  liev.  George  Uuldeu,  A.M. 
Lond,  1825,  p.  185;.  In  a  feeble  attcm|it  which  he  makes  to  gut  rid  of  the 
contrary  indications,  he  overlooks  tlte  inapplicability  of  the  epithet  "jealous'' 
to  the  iJcavenly  Father  of  the  Christian  Scriptitres. 

*  See  dnf«,  p.  182. 

t  "  This  passage  being  a  part  of  the  words  which  God  spake,  and  occurring 
as  it  does  In  the  very  middle  of  the  sentence  which  God  spake,  tho  otficialing 
minister  is  by  the  forms  of  tho  church  service  made  to  say,  in  effect,  that  which  is 
false.  True  it  is  tliat  God  did  speak  the  words  which  the  miui&ter  repeats,  but 
equally  true  is  it  that  God  spake  others  also  :  and  what,  1  ask,  would  be  thought 
Of  tho  witness  who,  in  giving  testimony  to  that  which  he  heard  another  person 
aay,  should  state  very  faithfully  a  portion  of  what  was  said,  but  for  n  purpose 
of  his  own  ouiit  to  state  tho  whole  of  it  ?  Now  the  passage  in  the  Command- 
ment omitted  by  the  mintstor,  because  it  relates  only  to  the  Jews,  is  omitted 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  attention  of  the  congregation  aside  for  the  time 
from  the  inference  which  might  otherwise  present  itself  to  them,  that  the  De- 
calogue was  addressed  to  and  intended  for  the  Jews  alone.'' — [Thf  Motuic  Sab- 
bath,  by  u  Ijayman,  p.  8^. 


Cateetusn  pro> 

6«4  m  tlM  Lord,  aod  our 

to  keep  all  bis  eommaml- 

tmr  obligation  to  keep 

to  ac«d  tbe  support  of  h> 

_        '«ipandMflf  Israel,  redeemed 

i\i«»  «f  bMHlage,  are  as  raueb 

H«a  t*  M,  as  the  Icraelitos  were 

~  Ike  copy  of  : 
tkala  Dwfc.  r.  \2-lo.*     it  ihtt^ 
tmlv  '"'»«■   (if  l)f 


af  ftiae.f     Their  in<iua.'- 

■a  4e«ht  iu  coincidence  with 

bat  had  i)i«y  knowa  all 

-A  titrd  cop T.  gr«»Ujr  ditfapeat  friMi 
\*-S».    af  hu  Uiaitopj  at 

OoaaMtioB  of  H«tBnU  uid  l>i- 

t«€lli linii  in  G<nwi«. 

ihl  J  regarded 
die    Jewi    iu    thff 
the  rcviever 
>  ar  ■0f<  mm*  ika  givfci^  cT  the  Uw,  be  the  -  dn- 
s  af  Ik*  Di«ia«  j  utti  e«  ^  An  d 
■  mat  «B|do>r  'figxire  *nd  poeti7' 
I  tf  in  a^wM  r*  ilr  Powell  bM  not  de- 
If  «■•  aarlMM  — rrtri**  of  Hcriptur*  ia 
^fcwr't  w  a  comaaa  eaiu*  and  oim 
I  Ik*  iiz  6aj^  creatioD  is 
it  tbt  dslivMrno 
of  U««, — Uuk  tMra 
' «/  lite  iAart  fc«C  nM(  tmiumm  mdHtu   tXat  twrr  <^a■u 

Am  t4««  lA*  «IM  M*  MM  tqw»Uf  r*al  wuk 
I  ibr  th*  itatcBMat, 
Itj  of  MMmMtoB  «*a.  Mr  Po««U  i*  «a 
ilbrttot^lla  •#  t«M*a«BJ«4g»«r  t^  anterior  pr*fa*bility  of  r«v«la- 
tiaa  W*  ■uaM  ak  Mat  wkat  astioai  rritarduig  it  such  •  cjrtttv  of  •o.hidh»- 
4«t«d  &U«  *Dd  giuaadli**  ■■actioe*  b  fitted  to  itupiro  r  Lk>m  it  ool  r^ac« 
U  to  «  Mri«a  of  dirrliTTiit—  where  tk«  Mgacitj  of  the  creature  premtsa  bard  upou 
tk*  i.o»ir«rinm  of  the  Crsator :  and  by  detecting  th«  incooaialeaciee  of  tlw  bi»- 
(orr  sad  the  futility  of  tb«  eanctions,  is  eontinuallj  anpenediag  tks  old,  and 
^ling  for  new  pr««*pU  and  revelations,  which,  on  andngoing  similar  w^utiuy 
•ball  becoine  antiquated  in  their  tarn  t  If  the  Jew  waa  btmnd  to  obaervc  the 
Habbath,  betaneB  be  believed  the  world  to  be  created  ia  aix  day* ;  wbilii  ihi- 
eenlogisi  is.  according  to  lir  Powell,  released  from  this  obligsiiou  ;  wL^ 
rity  ie  there  that  the  historical  enforcement  of  other  precepU  shall  uot  U  ^  . 
■'|uully  void,  and  their  consequent  obligntion  uulUl^tni  *" 

TIkcse  are  serious  questions  for  all  who  thiuk  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  aa  ia- 
dlsi>cnssble  part  of  the  foundation  of  morsi  duty,  or  (lilte  the  Sabbath  AUk 
tbv  onl^  rtithli-  fnunilation  thereof. 
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that  Astronomy  and  Geology  have  since  rovealeil  to  vs,  their  elioice 
would  probably  have  beon  diiTi-rcnt  ;  tlicy  would  have  adopted  that 
edition  whidi  assigns  the  deliveranre  from  Egypt  rb  the  reason  for 
instituting  tho  Sabbath — instead  of  that  other  edition  wbicii,  if  the 
Pentjiteuch  bo  an  inspired  production,  must  liLiuteforth  be  added  to 
the  list  of  vitiated  passages  which,  for  centuries  paat,  every  biblical 
scholar  has  rocognispd  as  occurring  in  the  Mosaic  writings.*  It  is 
rera»rka\)le  tbat  on  the  only  recorded  occasion  on  which  Jesus  al- 
luded to  the  (Teation  in  connexion  with  the  Sabbath,  bo  discounte- 
nanceil,  in  pointed  language,  the  notion  that  God  had  ever  rested  tVom 
his  work  :  "  }fi/  Father  woddh  hithcrto^^'  said  he,  "  and  I  work  ;"t 
— a  declaration  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  passages  wo  have  been 
considorijig,  or  with  tho  remarkable  statement  in  Exod.  xixl.  17, 
that  "  in  six  days  tho  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  on  tho 
seventh  day  ho  rested  ami  wts  rtfTesUtd."  That  tho  labours  of  crea- 
tion were  executed  in  a  very  ditTorent  order,  and  during  an  immensely 
longer  time,  than  tho  Hebrew  narrative  represents  to  us,  is  now 
readily  confessed  and  explicitly  ]»romu1gat«d  even  by  Scottish  writers 
of  unquestionable  attachment  to  tho  orthodox  theology  of  their 
country.  J 

It  is  next  stated  in  tho  Catechism,  that  *'  tho  Fourth  Commanil- 
ment  reqiiireth  the  keeping  holy  to  God  fuch  set  limes  as  ho  hath  ap- 
pointed in  his  word  ;  expressly  one  whole  day  in  seven,  to  bo  a  holy  Sab- 
bath to  himself.''  Here  the  mention  of  "  set  times"  in  general,  seems 
intended  to  meet  tho  views  of  some  who,  like  Philo  and  other9,§  might 
regard  tW.  I'^urth  CommandrHcnt  as  a  summary  of  thii  ceromonial 
law,  and  who  might  think  tho  observance  of  all  the  Mosaic  festivals 
incumbent,  if  not  upon  the  whole  Chriatian  Church,  at  leaat  upon 
its  Hebrew  raembors.  But  whatever  the  Divines  may  have  intended 
by  tho  words  in  question,  there  is  no  possibility  of  uiistinderstanding 
why  they  say  "  one  whole  day  in  seven,"  instead  of  "  the  seventh 
day  ;"  the  phraseology  adopted  being  well  fitted  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venionco  of  limiting  the  application  of  tlio  precept  to  the  original 
Saturday.  Accordingly,  in  answer  to  Question  59th,  wo  read  that 
••  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  resurrection  of  Chriflt,  God 

*  8oe  tiHU,  pp,  04.  182. 

t  John  V.  17.  See  nnlt,  pp.  75,  78. — The  piou»  and  very  eminent  naturaJUt 
Riiy,  in  the  preface  to  his  Wiadom  of  tiud  Mnuifcstcd  in  the  Works  of  Creation, 
■ays, — "  Hy  the  worlcs  of  creation,  in  the  title,  I  mean  the  works  created  by 
God  at  first,  and  by  him  conserved  to  this  day  in  tbe  same  state  and  rondition 
in  which  thry  were  at  first  made;  for  conservation,  according  to  the  judgment 
both  of  phiiosopbera  and  divines,  is  a  continued  creation." 

X  Soe  B>lr  Hugh  Miller's  First  Impresfiions  of  England  and  its  People, 
ch.  xrii. 

§  8e«o»»r«,  p.  186. — "  With  regard,"  says  iMiltoti,  "  to  the  doctrincof  those  who 
consider  the  Decalogue  as  a  code  of  univortial  morality,  I  am  at  a  Iom^  to  under- 
stand bow  such  an  opinion  should  ever  have  prevailed ;  iIigho  cominiuidmont« 
being  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  summary  of  the  whnlc  Mosaic  law,  aa 
the  fourth,  in  particular,  is  of  the  whole  ceremonial  law ;  which  there- 
fore can  contain  nothing  applicable  to  the  Gospel  worship.'* — (Treaiiit  om 
CkrUtian  Doctrine,  p.  608.)  Calvin  also  appears  to  have  viewed  the  Decalogue 
■8  such  a  summary ;  as  Ilengstenberg  obsenes,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  p.  81. 
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apiKtinted  m«  «0Miit^  dnt;  of  the  week  to  bo  the  weekly  sabbath  ;  Aim 
the  first  day  of  the  week  eticr  since,  to  coutinao  to  the  aad  of  tho  worlil, 
which  is  tlio  Christian  Sabbath/' 

Here  it  is  allirmcd  that  in  virtao  of  tho  Fourth  ComtnaDdment, 
altered,  as  to  tho  day  of  tho  week,  by  God  himself  at  tho  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,  all  Christiana  are  bound  to  keep  holy  the  Sunday, 
precisely  as  tho  Jews  were  ordered  to  keep  holy  the  Saturday.  This 
implies,  1.  That  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  imposed  upon  all 
meo  ;  2.  That  it  is  still  in  force  ;  and,  3.  That  we  have  sufficient  proof 
that  tho  day  to  be  kept  holy  was  changed  by  tho  Divine  Legislator, 
at  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  from  the  soronth  day  of  the  week  to  the 
fint. 

As  to  tho_^r^<  of  those  assumptions,  reference  is  made  to  my  former 
attempt  to  i^hew  that  tho  Law  of  Moses  (including  the  Decalopie) 
oever  having  been  promulgated  to  the  Gentiles,  cannot  be  binding 
upon  any  but  tho  Jews,  if  indeed  now  oven  upon  them."^  Supposint; 
that  attempt  to  have  been  successful,  the  stcond  assumption  may  freely 
be  granted ;  since,  on  the  supposition  made,  the  questiou  whether  laws 
wliieh  have  never  bound  the  Gentiles,  continue  (wholly  or  partially) 
in  fori'.e,  is  important  to  only  the  Jews.  It  is  a  general  opioion 
among  theologians  that  tho  entire  Mosaic  law  came  to  an  end  with 
Christ  ;t  but  in  the  standar^is  of  the  Churches  of  l^nglaud  and  Scot- 
land, lollowcd  in  this  particular  by  tho  Sabbath  Alliance,  the  Deca- 
logue is  ejicepted  from  the  abrogated  ma£s.;|:     It  has  however  Iweo 

*  Anu,  pp.  104-108.     Sea  also  222-225. 

t  Scft  ante,  pp.  119-122,  166,  184. 

I  "  Although  the  l«w  j^iven  from  Uod  by  Hoses,  no  touching  ceremonies 
«nd  rites,  da  not  bind  ChriBtian  m«n''  (i.  «.  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles), 
"  nor  the  civil  precepts  thereof  ought  of  necessity  to  bo  received  tu  sny  com- 
monwealth ',  yet  notwithstanding,  no  Christian  man  whatsoever  is  free  from 
obedience  of  the  Commandments  which  are  called  inonL"—^Artielt  YII.  <>/ 
Church  of  Enplatul.) 

The  omission  to  tjircify  here  the  "  Commandments  which  are  culled  morml**  ii 
very  remarkAblo.  It  indicates,  I  think,  that  tho  frsmcrs  of  the  Article  wished 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  the  Fourth  Commandment  most  have  oocasioofil 
luid  the  Decalogue  been  explicitly  named.  8ee  a«<e,  p.  2S9.  Bat  no  such  ob- 
scurity was  found  needful  by  the  Puritans — whoM  doctrine  is  thus  expressed : — 

"  jtesides  this  law  (the  Decalogue),  commonly  called  moral,  God  wu 
pleased  to  give  to  the  people  of  Israel,  as  a  church  under  ag^e,  cererooaial  laws, 
containing  several  typical  ordinances ;  partly  of  worship,  prefi^^uring  Christ, 
hisgmce.s,  actions,  sutferings,  and  benefits;  and  portly  holding  forth  divers  in- 
structions of  moral  duties.  All  which  ceremonial  laws  are  now  abrogated 
under  the  New  Testament.'' — (  Wtiimintttr  Con/tsrion  of  Faith,  ch.  xix.,  §  3.) 

This  view  is  adopted  by  the  Sabbath  Alliance,  who,  in  their  Tract  No. 
III.,  p.  2,  say — "  We  maintain  that  the  Sabbath  flaw]  is  a  moral  statute,  be- 
cause it  is  embodied  in  the  moml  law  of  the  Decalogue,  which  is  of  perpetual 
and  unchanging  obligation.  This,  we  are  aware,  has  been  denied ;  hut  tknt 
denial  poeM  to  uiutute  the  very  foundation$  of  morality.  If  the  Decalogue  Is  dis- 
charged as  a  moral  code,  we  are  Itft  withoxU  any  definite  itandarj  of  tiK/ral  f>rt»e- 
tiee  i  we  have  no  rule  by  which  we  can  determine  what  is  moral  and  wb»l 
ceremonial  in  other  parts  of  Scripture — whut  was  of  temporary,  and  what  I* 
of  eternal  obligation.  But  is  this  the  case  i  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  ap- 
parent that  the  law  of  the  Decalogue  stands  oct  apaut  from  all  tho  pr«- 
Bcripttons  of  the  Levitical  economy  f  Is  not  this  apparent  from  the  very  foriu 
In  which  it  was  given — uttered  out  of  (he  midst  of  the  fire,  and  the  cloud,  ami 
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ith  great  iugeauity,  by  Dr  Taylor  of  Norwich  aiul  Dr  Priest^ 
ftt  no  part  of  the  Jewish  law  has  beeu  repealed ;  although 

thick  dnrknem,  by  the  voice  of  the  great  Lavrgiver  himself,  inBcri1>ed  by  Ilia 
own  fingers  on  tables  of  stone,  and  ordered  Co  be  kept  enshrined  in  the  ark  of 
ttao  covenant  ?     Is  it  nut  said  that  lie  '  gave  the  law  of  tlie  Ten  C'ommiind- 
mentii,  and  he  added  no  more  V     lie  added  a  gteat  many  more  ceremonial,  but 
no  more  roornl  precepts  than  these  ten,  for  it  it  a  fjerfect  standard,  eomjirchcnding 
all  mvral  duty ;  and  he  gave  no  less  then  these  ten,  for  it  is  an  unalterable 
and  inviolable  standard,  and  no  man  dare  diminish  the  number.     And  is  not 
the  same  apparent  from  the  very  nature  of  the  commandments  ?     So  different 
from  the  ceremonial  and  civil  enactments  of  the  ancient  law,  which  arc  founded 
on  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  the  legislator,  this  law  contains  the  very  smu 
and  substance  of  morality — love  to  God,  and  love  to  man  ;  and  its  precepts  are 
based,  not  on  the  positive  will,  but  the  pare  nature  of  God  himself— unchang- 
ing and  Immortal  as  his  oun  hultness,  of  which  it  is  the  transcript.     And  what 
proof  have  w-e  that  any  part  of  this  Decalogue  was  ever  altered  or  abolished  ? 
Is  it]not,  on  the  contrary,  thp  very  law  which  the  Apostle  declares  is  holy,  and 
just,  and  good  ;  the  law  which  man  had  broken,  and  which  the  Saviour  of  man 
obeyed — which  He  '  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil ;' — that  law  which  was 
written  on  his  own  heart,  and  uihich  it  wriittn  on  thr  hftirtt  of  all  hit  reittwed 
OHtt — that  law  which  faith  does  not  make  void,  but  establislies — the  some  law. 
In  short,  by  which  men  shall  be  judged  at  the  last  day,  and  of  which  It  is  said, 
that '  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty 
of  all?'     In  this  eternal  code  of  duty  is  the  precept  of  the  Sabbath  embodied 
— we  might  say  imbedded,  and  that  lio  firmly  that   it  cannot  be  wrenched  out 
without  destroying  the  unity  and  endangering  the  stability  of  the  whole  fabric. 
There  is  something  positive  or  arbitrary,  we  grant,  in  the  fourth  precept — even 
the  precise  portion  of  time  appointed — the  seventh  ;  but  the  foundation  of  the 
precept  lies  deep  in  the  moral  nature  of  God,  that  a  certain  portion  of  our  time 
must  be  devoted  to  his  service  ;  and  even  the  selection  of  the  seventh  portion, 
being  the  dictate  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  not  left  to  human  caprice,  mu»t  be 
regarded  as  having  a  moral  bearing  towards  us,  founded  on  the  very  constitution 
of  man,  and  the  very  nature  of  things.     But  not  only  does  the  law  of  the  Bab- 
batli  form  part  of  the  Decalogue,   it  occupies  a  place  in  its  v<>ry  centre,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  the  connecting  link  bctw^cen  the  diilipsof  tlie  first  and  second 
tables.     It  partakes  of  the  piety  of  the  one,  and  tlie  benevolence  of  the  other. 
AVhile  it  ei\joins  ui  to  take  rest  ourselves,  it  commands  us  to  give  rest  to  all 
that  belongs  to  us, — '  On  it  thou  shalt  not  do  not  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son, 
nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid^scrvant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor 
thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates.'     Thus  it  corresponds  witit  the  sum  of 
the  aecond  table, — '  Thou  sbnlt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'     1/  thi»  yreeept 
teers  lo  bt  dropped  from  the  Itfcaloyue,  wc  ihrn  would  have  laws  aijaimt  robbing 
ptoplt  of  their  money,  of  their  livei  and  (juod  ^tame,  hut  none  atjainit  robl/iny  ihrm 
of  their  timt.     The  working  man  uiuul<l  he  tntirflij  at  the  mercy  of  hit  iAatler,  who 
miyhlitvitkout  infringing  on  any  Utw,  EXACT  FIlOM  HIM  a  life  of  unremitti'iit;  toil." 
Both  the  wisdom  of  the  Babbuth  Alliance,  and  the  rate  at  which  tbey  appre- 
ciate the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  Christ,  are  here  extremely  conspicuous. 
But  how  comes  it  that  in  a  memorial  which  they  Induced  certain    "  masters, 
mates,  engineers,  stewards,  seamen,  firemen,  and  others,  belonging  to  the  port 
of  Leith,"  to  address  to  the  shipowners  there  in  order  to  promote  the  belter  ob- 
servance of  the  Sobbath,  the  iVUiance  so  entirely  forgot  tl»c  separation  of  the  De- 
calogue from  "  all  the  prescriptions  of  the  Levitical  economy,"  that  they  made 
the  memorialists  declare  that  "  God  has  commanded  us  to  keep  hi.H  Sabbaths,  and 
to  reverence  hit  toixctuary ,-  but,  as  we  are  presently  situated,  we  are  unable  to  do 
cither"? — (jVarrative  of  the  Proceedingi  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance  for  the  Yrart  1849 
and  1860,  p.  33.)     The  Tresbyterinn  skippers  of  Leith  wbo  signed  this  memo- 
rial  (probably  without  r<'i>    :  hiive  a  right  to  be  informed  by  the  Alliance 

wherf  God's  sanctuary  i^.  ./  are  commanded  to  reverence. 

*  See  Dr  Taylor's  opinmnj.  'i.m,  p.  167  ;  and  Dr  I'riestley's  "  Attempt  to 


th«»  wlohratod  theologians  npver  dreamt  for  a  raomont  that  ilw 
rt<«ntilo»  arc  anj-wise  interested  in  the  question.  On  the  other  hanii 
Dr  Ilenijslonberg,  an  eminent  German  "evangelical"  divine  of  tbc 
present  (lay,  maintains,  as  some  of  our  ownPuritana  do,*  that  Uie  Vouv 
ritual  was  indeed  temporary,  but  yet  the  spirit  of  the  code  i»  a  titinc 
which  all  Christiansare  greatly  concerned  to  study  and  conform  to.  "If 
once,"  »aj-8  be, "  we  acknowledge  this  law  as  truly  divine,  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly  regard  it  as  repealed,  like  the  Code  of  Napcdcon,  or  its  precept*  v 
no  more  affecting  us  than  those  of  the  Koran.  Since  the  will  of  God  I* 
the  expression  of  his  natnrc,  no  caprice  can  he  attributed  to  him^  aad 
it  is  impossible  that  any  merelv  t^tpumn/  laws  can  be  given  by  him. 
Melancthon's  expression,  *  The  law  of  ^foses  is  not  binding  upon  n, 
though  some  things  which  the  law  contains  are  binding,  because  they 
WMucide  with  the  law  of  nature,'  is  only  partially  correct.  There  ce> 
tainly  existed  a  temporary  ingredient  in  the  Mosiiic  law,  and  for  this 
rc4ttOD  it  has  no  longer  any  force  as  an  outward  letter,  and  may  often 
be  neglected  with  propriety,  so  far  as  the  letter  is  concerned.  Hot  if 
this  form,  which  was  only  intended  to  last  for  a  time,  be  removed,  nad 
thus  the  spiritual  element  bo  obtained  in  its  purity,  the  latter  is  of 
00 1€«  importance  to  as  than  to  the  people  of  the  Old  Tfstamcnt.  Wf 
are  not  free  to  choose  whether  we  will  follow  it  or  not.  To  reject  it, 
would  be  to  resist  God. 

"  This  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  the  Chnrch  of 
the  New  Testament,"  continues  llengstenberg,  '*  has  been  sssentrd  tn 
by  M.  Weber,  amongst  modem  theologians,  but  not  fully  developed. 
lie  confines  it  to  the  Decalogue,  instead  of  extending  it  to  the  whole 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  not  e.\cluding  that  part  of  it  which  is  commonly 
railed  the  ceremonial  law.  The  separation  of  the  Decalogue  from  tli« 
rMt  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  the  moral  law  from  the  ceremonial,  is  hopp 
also  an  arbitrary  proceeding.  The  moral  law  is  no  less  abolished  thxn 
the  ceremonial ;  the  ceremonial  law  is  as  eternally  binding  as  the 
ibocbI.  To  maintain  the  oppo^^ite  is  to  deny  the  divine  origin  of  the 
fcNmer.  For  if  it  be  divine,  it  must  contain  revelations  of  the  nature 
and  will  of  Oo«l,  which  are  simply  clothed  in  a  form  suited  to  the  pe« 
cdiar  aMCBsities  of  the  people  of  Israel.  But  Weber's  fundamental 
Mea  is  perf^ly  correct,  that  the  commandments  arc  not  simptr  bind- 
iagWcawe  they  are  coincident  with  the  law  of  nature,  but  alio  lie- 
CMH*  they  are  repeated  by  God  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Bi> 
alMilolsky  haa  attempted  in  vain  a  refutation  of  this.  *  If,'  says  he, 
•  a  MM  ubtirrnn  only  those  laws  of  a  legislat4:>r  which  appt'ar  good  to 
^JT»^  ia4  laaree  the  others  at  his  pleasure,  he  does  not  follow  this  out* 
wd  kgUatioUt  so  much  as  himself,  even  though  his  actions  express 
1^  liaM  1h$  pvrport  of  the  law,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  appears  to 

i|^  r^HHi»>1  Obli^tioo  of  the  Jewifh  Ritoal,"  in  bis  Theological  R»- 
p^  f^  T.,  |k  403,  Mul  vol.  vi..  p.  1.     lie  make?  no  exception  eveo  of  n- 

;    ^t  Auntrt  Um  iMsple  ever  l>e  nbailt,  »till.  if  it  b«  true  (n»  BItbop 

p^r^^t  istlaal«B  (a  bit  Eipodtion  of  Article  VII.  of  ihit  Cbttrch  of  It^ii^lutd), 
t^^  flim  lit*  Imi  of  tWir  gco««k^ei,  the  Jew*  can  no  more  V  °    i  ti«r 

I)k«  nf^  «f  t^  Mc4  of  Abr«b«iik  or  not.  or  whether  there  are  i>  >ng 

I|m«  «f  the  tribe  of  Lrd.  or  of  the  ftmily  of  Aaron,  then  >u<t  ..-m 

k«l  aautt  «r  1k»  oAor  certBoaioK.  are  becoine  impoaaible. 
•  «bo  M*.  pfL  174.  179. Si*,t»- 
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regulate  hU  life  by  it."  If  in  ibis  argument  tlio  supposition  applies 
to  the  present  case,  the  conclusion  would  bo  equally  applicable.  But 
IB  this  the  fai't?  It  is  not  at  ploasmo  lliat  the  eteiiuil  substance  is 
separated  from  the  totn])ural  fi>nii,  but.  ai.-icii<Hiiti;  to  fix'-d  laws.  To 
the  latter,  only  that  cau  licknig  whkh  am  bo  proved  frum  the  nature 
of  the  theocracy  to  refer  especially  to  it.  There  may  bo  diHereiJcoe  of 
opinion  as  to  particular  points  ;  but  where  these  do  not  arise,  it  is  not 
left  to  a  man's  orni  pleasure  to  obey  or  not.  He  who  does  not  obey, 
manifests  his  eoutoinpt  uf  God  as  clearly  as  a  disobedient  member  of 
the  old  covenant.  Up<iu  this  view,  the  entire  question  of  the  validity 
of  the  Decalogue  in  the  Christian  church  rests.  The  effect  which  it 
as  produced  upon  the  church  in  every  country  proves  that  its  com- 

ands  are  soinothiu);  very  diflcrent  from  friendly  counsels.  They  ai'e 
not  subonlin.'ito  to  the  law  of  nature,  but  on  a  par  with  it  ;  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  drawn  up,  the  events  which  attended  their  pro- 
mulgation, and  the  solouin  sanction  which  they  received  from  Qod, 
secure  for  them  etfects  which  the  law  of  nature,  however  drawn  up, 
will  never  produce.  Many  a  man  lias  boon  kept  from  the  sin  by  the 
law  of  Siuai, '  Tliou  shalt  uot  comun't  adultery/  echoed  loudly  within 
him,  when  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  so  easily  oblitoratod  aad  si- 
lenced, would  never  have  preserved  hjm  from  it. 

"  We  have  so  striking  a  confirmation  of  the  views  we  have  just 

stated,  in  an  expression  of  Christ's,  that  we  need  not  look  for  any  fur- 

;her  Scriptural  proofs.    It  is  the  passage  contained  in  Matt.  v.  17-19, 

*  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets  ;  I  am 
not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fultiU  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till 
heaven  and  earth  pa&q,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law  til!  all  bo  fulfilled.  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break  one  of 
these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  bo,  lie  shall  be  called 
the  least  in  the  kiugiiom  of  heaven  ;  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach 
them,  the  same  .shall  bo  called  groat  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  The 
prophets  are  mentioned  hero,  not  as  foretellers  of  the  future,  but  as 
preachers  of  the  law,  as  in  ch.  vii.  12  ;  xxii.  -10.  Tills  appears  from 
the  use  of  the  word  or,  not  '  and,'  and  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  con- 
nection, especially  by  the  word /t»r  in  ver.  16,  in  which  the  law  and  the 
prophets  are  classed  under  the  general  name  of  law.  In  ver.  11>,  too, 
only  (he  commandments  are  mentioned  ;  and  the  design  of  the  whole 
paragraph,  to  which  these  verses  servo  as  an  introduction,  is  evidently 
to  prevent  a  false  opinion  a»  to  the  rrlaJioit  of  the  law  to  the  now  eco- 
nomy, 80  that  a  reference  to  prediction  would  here  be  out  of  place. 
Destroying  and  fuKilting  are  the  dirert  oppositcs  the  one  of  the  other, 
and,  therefore,  the  explanation  given  of  the  latter,  that  it  cousista  in 
doiiiif  and  teaching,  shews  that  destroying  denotes  not  doing,  and  not 
teaching.  The  former  are  performed  fii-al  by  Christ  liimself,  and 
partly  by  his  memliors.  The  parallel  pa.ssage  in  Luke  xvi.  17,  ex- 
plains what  the  iSaviour  uieans  by  '  till  all  be  fullllled,'  whore  he  says, 

*  it  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  than  one  tittle  of  the  law  to 
fail.'  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  simplest  moaning  Is  the  correct 
one,  namely,  the  law  will  continue  for  ever,  and  not  fail  in  any  point 
till  it  is  entirely  satistied. 

"  Hero,  then,  the  perpetuity  of  the  law,  and  its  demands  upon  t1>e 
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■eaben  of  tbe  New  Teatamiat,  bit  exjimdy  m&iutiUoed.  Anil  tr 
IkATe  DO  right,  wbhrmrilyt  U>  rnt  p&rt  of  thv  lav,  the  in«>nl 

liiv,  «hai  b  nid  of  tke  dLtfle.     j  :\-  is  ju&t  »«  little  reason  to 

oadbntaad  *  one  jot  or  tittle,*  a»  maaaing  ^  oae  jut  ur  tittlu*  uf  the  l«t- 
t«r.  Tlie  words  of  CkrwS  voaM  tben  stand  in  dir(«ct  aud  evident  cuo* 
tra«!ictioii  to  other  staleBMnts  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  tb«  tlit- 
eoarse  of  Chnsl  which  immeduktclj  follows,  dtini.tistiaf.  s  tin.  TallKj 
of  6Uch  &o  opinion.     The  Saviour,  In  thL»  di^  "iid 

ihp  !■  tt.  1-  ,.f  thi-  V..-i.-ii.-  Law,  whiUt  he  unfol<L .,  ..  ...■-_..    i «« 

hiiii  y  esprubS,  on  account  of  tbi*  hanlnvis  uf  ike 

peo^iv  £  «^>.. .  .  i.«:  if  that  which  U  contained  in  "J"-  i-i  •>  '-  »i»W 
r^Antod  m  a  re^l  tagredtent  of  the  law,  this  mod*'  .lut 

h*  eoimst«tit1y  caiTi«d  out,  and  the  accid«nt«l  he  mj,.. ,<>.•■.  .•^■m  tht* 
eaential — the  cunditional  from  that  which  is  independent  of  all  cod- 
ditiona.     And  thus  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  kw  (an 

Now  there  is  a  grand  fallacy  which  pervades  and  vitiates  the  whole 
of  this  reasoning  :  It  proceeds  upon  the  baselea  aasuniption,  that  a 
law  giren  to  a  particular  nation  demands  the  obedience  not  only  of 
the  nation  on  which  it  ha&  been  imposed,  but  of  rveni  nation  which  In- 
come's acquainted  with  it,  tbongh  wirhout  being  ^'  '  '  :  '  :  -au- 
thoritT.f    By  this  obvious  flaw,  tht*  argument  isso  •  veil 

of  all  semblance  of  force,  that  it  might  hero  be  left  to  it^  JaIc  vt  itboat 
a  syllable  of  farther  comment.  Xeverthele^  I  shall  add  the  obM^ 
ration,  that  the  followers  of  Hengstenberg  must,  if  they  rfaton  at  all, 
often  find  themselves  greatly  and  unpleasantly  perplexed.  For,  bv 
what  trustworthy  rule  can  thoy  guide  themselves  in  the  d(dirat«  *oA 
of  separating  those  portions  of  the  Mosaic  law  which  are  but  "  U»m- 
porary  ingredient,''  having  no  longer  any  force  as  an  outward  letter, 
and  the  removal  of  which  leaves  in  its  purity  *'  the  spiritual  elenieat" 
that  "  is  of  no  less  importance  to  us  than  to  the  people  of  the  Old 
Testament"  ?  The  only  aid  with  which  Hengstenberg  fumi^ihes  tho 
anxiuus  interpreter  is  this  :  "  It  is  not  at  pleasure,"  says  he,  "  that' 
the  eternal  substance  is  separatetl  from  tho  temporal  form,  but  accord-^ 
ing  to  Gxed  laws.  To  the  hitter,  onlii  that  can  b^ontf  which  can  bf  provid 
from  the  >uiiure  of  thf.  thtxKracy  to  refer  efpeciaUjf  Ut  it."  Good  I— but 
who  is  to  decide  whether  a  thing  can  or  cannot  bo  proved  to  I 
a  special  reference  ?  Hengstenberg  himself  foreaess  the  difTl 
adds :  "  Tlioro  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  parti 
but  where  these  do  not  arise,  it  is  not  Uft  to  o  in<inV  own  / 
or  not"  A  wide  exception  indeed  I — leaving  all  men  at  lilierty  t 
obey  or  disobey,  for  instance,  the  Fourth  Conuuaudment,  whose  spe- 
cial rclnliuu  to  the  theocracy  is  with  nany  a  subject  not  merely  ol 
doubt,  but  of  utter  disbelief.^ 

Again:  a  time  was  whon  nobody  suspected  that  the  Mosaic  law  agaitul 

♦  The  Lord's  D»y.    By  E.  W,  Hengstenberg,  Doctor  •nd  Pruressor  of  TlMolog] 
at  Berlin,     Translated  by  James  Mu-tln,  B..^.      Pp.  88-91.  ^^ 

t   Sen  "WW,  p.  164. 

t  A«  to  tlic  diflerences  of  opinjon  which  hare  prevailed  about  the  appl 
bllUy  of  the  Fourth  Couuendment  toGeotile  ChristiMoa,  wee  «<♦»*,  tin.  tl9-194i 
322-330.  ^" 
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taking  interest  for  money  could  bo  "  proved  from  the  nature  of  tlio 
theocracy  to  refer  c.si>ecially  to  it."  Did  Calviu,  then, — who,  accord- 
ing to  Hales  of  Eton,  "  was  tlit*  first  good  man  that  ever  pleadod  the 
lawfulness  uf  it."'* — commit  a  sin  in  accepting  interest  from  his  debt- 
ors, in  spite  of  the  universal  belief  of  otiier  good  mon  that  he  was 
contravening  God's  law?  And  if  all  good  men  who  procodod  Calvin 
might  err  so  grievously  on  this  point,  may  not  all  good  men  now  etras 
grievously  on  other  points?  Nay,  if  any  one  man  ditfer  front  all  the 
world  in  opinion,  has  not  a  case  arisen,  in  which,  according  to  Ileng- 
stenberg,  it  is  left  to  at  least  that  man's  pleasure  to  obey  or  not  ?  Ono 
good  man  of  the  present  century,  Dr  Graves,  has  said  that  the  Mosaic 
laws  enacting  the  capital  punishment  of  sons  who  curse  their  fathers 
or  mothers,  or  who  persist  in  a  career  of  debauchery  and  druukonnoss 
in  defiance  of  parental  control,  were  intrinsically  "just  and  moderate," 
the  crimes  being  such  as  "  surely  merited  infamy  and  death  ;""f  and, 
be  the  fact  so  ur  not,  who  will  undertake  to  "  prove  from  the  na* 
ture  of  the  theocracy"  that  those  laws  *'  refer  especially  to  it,"  and 
therefore  have  ceased  to  be  binding  ?  Yet  unless  this  be  shewn,  the 
consistent  follower  of  Heugstenberg  must  be  an  advocate  for  the  enact- 
ment of  such  laws  in  every  Christian  country.  J  The  Mosaic  law  for 
the  cleanliness  of  the  camp,  on  the  otbcr  hand,  although  the  sub- 
stance of  it  might  with  signal  advantage  bo  made  a  rule  of  conduct 
in  every  ago  and  among  every  people,  must  be  rejected  as  one  that 
has  passed  away,  because  ijfpinsslt^  stattd  to  have  an  especial  rela- 
tion to  the  theocracy.  Immediately  after  it  we  read  thus,  in  Dent, 
xxiii.  14—"  For  the  Lord  thy  God  walketh  in  the  midst  of  thy 
camp,  to  deliver  thee,  and  to  giva  up  thine  enemies  before  thee: 
therefore  shall  thy  camp  be  holy,  .that  he  see  uu  unclean  thing  in  thee, 
and  turn  away  from  thee." 

The  remark  of  Ilengstenberg  that  "  many  a  man  haa  been  kept 
from  sin"  by  the  prohibition  of  adultery  in  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment, seems  to  be  made  in  forgetfulnessthat  the  law  of  Christ  against 
unchastity  is  no  less  explicit,  and  much  more  extensive,  than  the  law 
of  Sinai,  Why  should  Christians  resort  for  knowledge  of  their  duty  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  whcti,  as  Milton  says,  "  the  will  of  God  is  beat  learnt 
from  the  Qospid  itSLdf?"§ 

•  Bee  oHtt,  p.  180.  t  8o«  antr.,  p.  196, 

X  ^  far  as  I  un  aware,  ManachoBetta  ]r  the  only  part  of  i'hristondom  whera 
any  tiling  like  these  Mosaic  statutoH  haa  been  cnncU'il.  In  the  Law*  of  that  Co- 
lony, Iti-idj  cb.  riii.,  §  13,  it  was  decreed  "  that  if  aoy  child  or  children  aliove 
sixteen  years  old,  and  of  sufficient  understanding,  ahull  curoe  or  stuiie  their 
natural  father,  he  or  they  shall  be  put  to  death.''  But  thi«i  humane  qualifica- 
tion  wos  addod :  "  unle/ut  it  can  be  sufficiently  test'ified,  that  tlit*  jmrcnts  have 
been  very  unchrirtianly  neRligent  in  the  education  of  such  tliildrcn."  The  mo- 
dern legislators  uf  the  l.'oinaionweolth,  says  Mr  I'otnbc,  *'  have  wisely  rejiealed 
this  and  many  other  barbarous  and  bloody  lawn  for  punishing  ofTences,  and 
have  adopted  the  more  Christian  and  the  more  effectual  methcKl  of  endeavour- 
ing to  prev<>nt  crimes  by  the  universal  instractioa  of  the  people." — (Ifi/ltd 
o»  the  I'niud  Stalfi,  vol.  i.,  p.  67.) 

%  Treatise  on  Christian  lioctrine,  p.  421.  As  lo  the  sudicicnry  of  the  flm- 
pel,  see  the  oitrsetfi  from  Chillingwortb,  KlierlocW,  niid  Watjsoii,  "ntc,  pji.  197-H. 
How  little  the  ancient  Gentile  Christians  thought  theniselve)  obliged  to  obey 
or  even  rtndy  the  Jewi«h  law.  appears  from  a  remarkable  f»ct  mentioned  by 
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In  njiog  tluii  "  b«  who  doec  not  ubey  nianif«Kit«  Uu  contempt  wf 
0«d  as  dearlj  u  a  dL«L»lH<dieat  memWr  of  the  old  coveDnnt/'  Dt 
Uen^rtenberg  is  right  to  thia  eitent — that  whoever  believi-s  any  part 
«f  the  Mosaic  law  tu  be  binding  on  the  members  of  thu  ueie  rorenant, 
and  yet  disobers  that  part,  manifests  his  contempt  of  Qvd.  But  no 
Q«iitile  who  believes  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  given  solely  to  the  J«ws, 
and  no  Jew  who  concurs  with  sach  theologians  as  hold  the  Moaaic  law 
to  be  entirtlif  abrogated,  can  be  guilty  uf  impiety  iu  disregarding  what 
ae«ms  to  them  a  thing  of  no  effect. 

With  great  reason,  too  (though  iu  opposition  to  tlio  Established 
Charchea  of  Britaiu),  hv  pixtnounce^  the  practice  of  making  a  in- 
tincUoB  between  the  Decilngue  and  the  rest  of  the  Moi^aic  law,  to  b« 
•••o  arbitrary  proci?edJng."  When  Josus  told  his  Jewish  hcaren 
that  he  wu  come  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  tho  law,  they  must  hav« 
understood  him  to  speak  of  the  euUrc  Mosaic  rode,  this  beiug  amoo); 
Umbi  the  aole  meaning  of  "  the  law  ;"  and  to  say  that  lie  meant  bnt 
the  fragment  of  it  composed  of  the  Ten  Commandmonts,  is  virtually 
to  charge  him  with  the  incredible  act  of  wilful  deception.  If,  thcD, 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  modem  system-hnildcrs  are  uiistakeu,  than 
that  our  Lord  deliberately  »poke  in  a  way  calculatc<l  to  mislead  his 
hearers  hii  declaration,  that  "  Till  heaven  and  earth  [jass,  ou©  jot  or 
one  tittle  :shall  in  no  wise  pass  fi^)m  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled"  (Matt. 
V.  18),  presents  to  our  choice  only  this  alternative :  either,  jtrtl, 
that  the  whole  law  of  Moees  continues  binding  at  the  present  day 
(i.  «.,  npon  the  Jews  and  their  proselytes,  whom  it  anciently  bound); 
or,  Hondly,  that  it  has  aW  been  "  fulfilled,"  and  is  row  displaced  by 
the  Christian  law  which  the  Apostles  promulgated  to  both  Jew  and 
Gentile.  Of  these  two  conclusions,  the  second  is  so  decidedly  the  roon* 
eligible,  that  it  cannot  but  be  generally  preferred  ;  and  for  those  who 
choose  it,  the  questions  regarding  the  Sabbath  will  be.  Whether  the 
duty  of  observing  it  was  imposed  by  the  Apostles  upon  the  GeutilQ 

EoHbtus  in  his  Ertlesiartical  History,  B.  iv.,  c.  26.  We  thi-rf  IpBrn  lb»t  abool 
A.D.  170,  a  bishop  nunicd  Uneiiiniia,  who  hud  never  even  si'cn  the  Book*  of 
the  Old  Testaraent,  and  was  ignorant  of  their  number  and  nomef,  wishing  to 
get  information  about  them,  and  copies  of  p«iaages  bearing  on  the  (.'hristiAO 
faith,  applied  for  these  to  Melito.  bishop  of  Sardis,  who  was  unable  to  caliii^ 
him  without  going  to  Paleatine  for  the  expreaa  purpose  of  investigation,  but 
by  this  me&DS  enabled  himself  to  send  Onesimos  the  earliest  catalogue  now  ci* 
taut  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  With  this  he  wrote  in  the  following  terms: 
"  Meiito  tends  greeting  to  his  brother  Uneaimus.  8inoe  in  thy  seal  for  the 
Word,  thou  hast  often  desired  to  have  selections  from  the  Law  and  the  Pnipbeu 
concerning  the  S*viour  and  the  -whole  of  our  faith,  and  hast  also  wished  to  «jl>- 
tain  an  exact  statement  of  the  ancient  books,  how  many  they  were  in  numtKv. 
and  what  was  their  arrangement,^!  took  pains  to  effect  this,  undfriit&iidjng 
thy  seal  for  the  faith,  and  tby  desire  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  Word,  and 
that,  in  thy  devotion  to  tiod,  thou  estcemest  these  things  above  all  others,  siriv> 
fng  after  eternal  salvation.  Therefore,  having  come  to  the  East,  and  arrlred 
at  the  place  where  thoee  things  were  preached  and  done,  and  having  accurately 
acquainted  mjself  with  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  I  have  subjoined  »ud 
sent  them  to  thee,  of  which  the  names  are  these."  The  original  Greek  ietur 
may  be  seen  in  Theodore  Parker's  translation  of  Oe  Wotte's  Critical  and  ilit* 
torical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testfuuent,  vol.  i.,  p.  87  ;  and  the  foregoiog 
English  version  of  it  (characterised  by  Parker  as  "  faithful  and  lt«aatifid")  is 
from  Palfrey's  Acad.  I^^ct,  vol.  i.,  p.  32. 


Christians  ?  and,  if  so,  Ht/w,  and  ujfon  what  day  of  the  week,  ought  Ihis 
new  Gentile-Sabb.ith  to  bo  observed  ? 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  bis  Exposition  of  the  Peienth  Article  of  the 
Church  of  RnghmdjSaya:  '•  It  is  evident,  from  the  whole  scope  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  Ten  Conimandmutits  obliije  Christians  aa 
well  as  Jews."  But  whi\t  is  nioa»it  hero  liy  tho  ambisuous  word 
"Christians"?  No  man  knew  better  than  Bisliop  Eiirnet  how  dif- 
ferently the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  were  situated  in  relation  to 
the  law  of  Moses ;  why,  then,  has  ho  thus  vaguely  contrasted  Jews 
with  Christiiint,  inatead  of  with  Gentile  Christians  ?  Was  it  from  re- 
luctance to  rtjSrw — what,  nevertheless,  as  the  Expositor  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  he  was  compelled  to  iimnu<it^ — that  the  Ton  Command- 
ments are  as  obligatory  upuu  Gentile  Christians  as  they  were  upon 
the  ancient  Jews?  And  may  not  Arnold,  too,  have  been  tempted  by 
the  professional  necessity  of  shewing  respect  for  the  Seventh  Article, 
to  express  himself  about  the  obligation  of  the  Fourth  Commandment 
with  that  unusual  want  of  precision  which  was  formerly  remarked?* 

I)r  Wardlaw  says :  "  It  has,  to  my  mind,  much  the  appearance  of 
quirk  and  evasion  to  allege — and  yet  it  has  been  alleged  with  all  se- 
riousness by  men  of  sound  judgment  and  acute  discrimination, — that 
it  is  not  it!f  (fivrn  to  the  Jews  that  the  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law  are 
binding  upon  Christians.  This  is  very  true  ;  but  it  is  a  mere  truism  ; 
it  has  the  sound  of  an  argument,  but  no  more.  For,  to  what  does  it 
amount  ?  Only  to  this,  that  it  is  not  as  given  to  one  man,  that  a 
command  is  himling  upon  another.  The  law  of  God  is  not  obligatory 
upon  you,  when  considered  as  enjoined  upon  me.  As  given  to  the 
Jews,  it  was,  of  course,  binding  upon  tho  Jews  oidy.  This  is  too  self- 
evident  to  bo  worthy  of  formal  statement.  The  solo  question  ought  to 
be,  whether  the  Ten  Commantlujents,  uttered  from  Sinai  by  the  voice 
of  God,  and  by  his  finger  written  on  the  tables  of  stone,  do,  or  do  not, 
contain  a  summary  of  the  leading  artitdes  of  moral  duty.  If  thoy  do, 
they  were  binding  before,  they  have  been  binding  since,  and  they  must 
ho  binding  to  the  end.  They  have  never  been  binding,  however,  either 
before  or  since,  be<;aii»e  they  were  given  to  the  Jews  ;  hut  they  were 
given  to  the  Jews,  because  they  wore  the  principles,  universally  and 
perpetually  obligatory,  of  moral  rectitude.""!" 

What  does  Dr  Wardlaw  mean  by  saying  that  the  Ten  Command' 
roents,  if  they  contain  a  summary  of  the  leading  articles  of  moral 
duty,  were  binding  before  they  wore  delivered  i  How  can  a  law  bind 
before  it  is  enacted  ?  The  law  of  nature,  indeed,  of  which  the  moral 
portions  of  the  Decalogue  were  a  republication,  "  was  binding  liofore, 
has  been  binding  since,  and  must  be  binding  to  the  end  ;"  and  this, 
no  doubt,  is  what  Dr  Wardlaw  intends  to  say,  if  his  strangely  inaccu- 
rate phraseology  has  any  signification  at  all.  That  such  is  its  meaning 
appears  from  the  succeeding  sentences,  in  which  he  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  intimate  that  the  obligation  of  the  Decalogue  upon  the  very  Jews, 
was  nowise  dependent  upon  the  fact  of  its  having  been  imposed  on 
them  at  Sinai,  In  short,  ho  falls  ba«:k  upon  tht  law  ofnatun-  ("  the  mere 
Impulse  of  feeling"  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance),  as  the  law  really  in  force 

*  8oe  antf.  p.  221.  Ilolilen  nlio  »pe«kB  ambigiiou«Iy  of  "  <'hri»ti«nn/' 
pp.  197.  202. 

t  I>i«caura«ii  on  the  Hsbbatfi,  p.  44. 
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secondary  ini|(ortauo(! — tUnt  of  a  mere  reini 
already  known  to  bo  iucuinbcnt.  If,  tlioti,  it  was  tbus  b 
rcUtion  to  ihe  Jews  to  whom  it  wn*  pivcn,  liow  can  it  lly 

UnportaAt  as  it  is  generally  repre^-'utv*!  to  br,  to  u.«,  upun  Hbom  it 
kM  never  been  imposed — who  know  the  Uw  ol"  uaturt.'  as  well  asihe 
Jevs4i4 — and  to  whom  tho  law  of  Christ  hnA  heeu  superadded  for 
Um  €i^oramtnt  of  our  natural  duties,  as  the  less  perfeet  hiw  of  M«9a 
waa  lo  the  Jevs  i* 

The  opinions  of  Luther  on  the  subject  beforu  us  have  to  some  ei- 
leat  appeared  from  the  brief  extracts  formerly  civen  from  hi*  rrit- 
UU!S.t  Other  passages  are  a<lduced  by  Hengstfnbmr,  wbn  n'^sTrrt; 
"I  tion,  so  current  in  later  times,  1  ntid 

oei  :i\v3,  according  to  whioh  only  the  l;ii  lifd 

ky  Christ,  whilst  the  former  is  valid  in  all  age^i  and  iiiudtug  upon  ill 
■en,  rectived  no  support  from  Luther.  He  looked  upon  the  <tW< 
l&m  a*  an  outward  compulsory  letter,  <*«/»/  intrndi'd  for  the  Jita  ;  a  vicir, 
vbicb,  as  we  shall  shew  in  tho  second  chapter,  can  only  ho  ohjectrd 
to  by  those  who  misunderstand  it.  Thus  ho  says,  in  the  work  ontitUd 
'  litstructiun  tu  Christians  how  to  make  use  of  Moaes,'  '  Tho  law  iif 
Moaea  belongs  to  the  Jews,  and  is  no  lon^er^  bindini;  upon  as.  Tbe 
words  of  Scripture  prove  clearly  to  us,  that  (ho  ten  coiuniandmeotA 
do  not  alTeet  us ;  for  Go<l  has  not  brought  us  out  of  Egypt,  but  ouIt 
Ibe  Jew8.  We  are  willing  to  take  Moses  as  a  teacher,  but  not  la  oar 
biwgiver,  except  when  ho  agrees  with  tho  New  Testament  and  with 
the  law  of  nature.  .  .  .  No  liingle  point  in  Mos(^)S  binds  us.  .  .  . 
L(>ave  Moses  and  his  people  alone.  Their  work  is  done.  Ho  has 
notbiug  to  do  with  mo.  I  listen  to  the  Word  which  cnncvms  mc 
We  have  the  gospel.  .  .  .  Wo  do  not  read  Moses  because  he  coo- 
c«nis  u»,  because  we  have  to  obey  him ;  but  becanso  he  agree*  with 
the  law  of  nature,  and  has  expressed  this  law  butter  than  the  hva- 
Uteo  ever  could.  In  this  way  the  t«u  comniandoients  ur«  a  mirror  uf 
oar  life,  in  which  wo  .see  our  defects.' 

♦*  To  the  same  efl'ect  he  says,  in  tho  explanation  of  the  t.  iml- 

OMitta  :  '  Wo  roust  remark  at  the  outlet,  that  the  tun  C'  ul» 

do  '  "'   to  us  Gentiles  and  Christians,  but  only  lo  tli.'  Juwa.     If 

«|.  s  ishes  to  force  you  hack  to  Mososj  ask  him  whether  rou 

V«rv  brottfht  by  Moses  out  of  Egypt.  If  he  says,  No,  then  say,  llow 
Uieo  dees Vofes  fOn<-ern  nie,  since  ho  speaks  to  tho  peonic  that  hare 
bcv-  'In  tho  New  Testament  Mtwos  conu**  to 

an  !ioir  force.     He  must  bow  in  the  pn-ne-niy 

of  i-'Urwt-  .  .  .  The  words,  'I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,'  apply  lo  all 
of  us.  to  the  whole  world,  nut  because  Closes  ha«i  written  them,  but 
be«atise  t^od  has  created,  and  prcscrvrs  and  Koverns  all.*  And  in 
anv^thrr  r.a5.-;.ii.'  of  the  same  work,  he  says:  '  We  ninsf  stop  fbr  moiifh^ 
of  ■  /'fits,  who  say,  "  Thus 

ri'jM  -  n(»t  concern  us.     If  1  a<.' 

*  ThU  pAial  WM  i]lu«tr«t^d  anto,  p.  SSS-^S. 

r    ■  "  nv)  li>ng<<r,"  N  ctoarly  irutrtcurtt'e,  ami  iwtji   be  •  niHinuiAii^'J 

••iM»  •  word*.     8»>«)  (be  roraark*  of  Otprrald,  -him.  p.  I$5. 
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mt  nt,  I  must  accc|>t  the  whole  Mo«es.  In  that  case  I  should  be  ohliged 
to  be  circumcised,  niid  to  wash  my  clothes  in  a  Ji'wish  niaunor,  and  to 
oat  and  drink,  and  dress,  and  do  evorythinj?  of  tliis  kind,  in  the  man- 
ner iu  which  the  Jews  are  commanded  to  do  them  in  the  law,  Thoro- 
Ibrc,  we  will  not  obey  Moses,  or  accept  him.  Moses  died,  and  hit 
jrovcmment  terminated  when  Christ  camo.' 

*'  Luther's  opinion  of  the  Sabbath,  in  harmony  with  this  general 
view,  is  30  clearly  expressed  in  his  larger  Catechism,  that  there  is  no 
Qooessity  to  britig  forward  other  pOvSSRges  from  his  writings.  '  God 
set  apart  the  sovcuth  day,  and  appointed  it  to  be  observed,  and  com- 
manded that  it  should  bo  considered  holy  above  all  others  ;  an<l  this 
command,  as  far  as  the  outward  observance  is  concerned,  was  given 
to  the  Jews  alone,  that  they  should  abstain  from  hard  labour,  and 
rest,  in  order  that  both  man  and  beast  might  be  refreshed,  and  not 
he  worn  out  by  constant  work.  Therefore  this  comniandmt^nt,  literally 
understood,  does  not  apply  to  us  Christians  ;  for  it  is  entirely  outward, 
like  other  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament,  Iwund  to  modes,  and  per- 
sons, and  times  and  customs,  all  of  which  are  now  left  free  by  ('hrist. 
But,  in  oi^der  that  the  simple  may  obtain  a  Christian  view  of  thai 
which  God  requires  of  us  in  this  commaudment,  okscrvo  that  we  keep 
a  festival,  not  for  the  sake  of  intelligent  and  advanced  Christians, 
for  these  have  no  need  of  it ;  but  first /c;r  ihe  »iikc  of  Ihf  bodv,  Itecause 
Nature  teaches  that  the  working-classes,  servants  and  maids,  who  have 
spent  the  whole  week  in  their  work  and  occupation,  alisolutely  require 
a  day  in  which  they  can  leave  ofj'  work,  ami  rest  and  refresh  them- 
aelves ;  and,  chiefly,  in  order  that  men  may,  on  such  a  day  of  rest, 
have  time  and  oppitrtnnitif,  such  as  they  couM  not  otherwise  have,  ki  <l<- 
tend  to  th4  worship  <>/  (rod,  that  so  ihey  may  come  in  crowds,  to  hoar 
the  word  of  God  and  practise  it.  to  praise  Qotl,  and  sinjr,  and  pray. 
But  this  is  not  bound  h  a»y  partimlar  timri,  as  with  the  Jews,  so  that 
it  mu«t  be  this  day  or  that ;  for  no  *lay  is  in  itself  better  than  any 
other,  but  it  ought  to  bo  performed  daily  ;  only,  because  this  would 
be  impossible  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  we  mimt  at  least  devote  one 
day  to  this  purpose.  And  because  Sunday  has  beon  appointed  from 
the  earliest  times,  we  ought  to  keep  to  this  arrangement,  that  all 
things  may  be  done  in  harmony  and  order,  and  no  confusion  bo  caused 
by  unnecessary  novelties.'  "* 

*  IleDgalcnbcrg  ou  the  Lorii'ii  l>«y,  pp.  61-63.  The  itAlics  in  Ibe  nboVA 
eztncb)  fi-om  Luther  arc  ns  in  tho  irKittlation  of  llengitenberg. 

Tb«  snme  volume supplienmiiiiu  intttrt-stiug  particuluraof  the  t^abliiititrinri  con> 
trover«)M  in  HollBod  aad  Geriu»ny  liuritig  the  17th  nnd  IBth  coiauiieti  (pp. 
69-7G/.  Iliui  the  work  Appeared  o  low  mnritliB  parlior  in  aa  l''ngli?li  <ire*it,  J 
dhuuid  hiive  iMJto  able  to  include  thi-in  in  th«  II  istory  of  Miidern  8nbbaturittr>isui, 
in  Notc>  !•'.  Amonjj  other  thiiigj*,  hi-  nifntiona  that  it  wiw  from  Emjl'tmi  thiit 
"  the  doctrine  of  tho  obligation  uf  the  Musnic  Sabbittli  spread  to  Holland.  Some 
i'<ngliah  Puritnii^,  who  nought  on  asylum  in  Zc-nlwnd,  intn<duc<-d  it.  It  vaa 
tirat  published  in  two  work*  on  Ivthict,  by  Lfdcmnnn  in  1612,  iinil  Tecilling  in 
1617."  A  long  and  viol<>nt  contruvcray  encuvd — the  aame  which  I>r  Loriiuer 
(ante,  p.  60J  repre««ntA  us  having  be«n  "  (he  tlgnal  and  tho  instrumeDt  of 
nprcnding  relaxed  vicw»"!  It  lhu<  appcure  why  the  Habbiiturianirm  of  the 
t'uritans  was  called  by  Dutchmeo  " fiyiaentum  AnylicanuM,"  uiid  huw  much 
rea«ou  I  hud  to  be  secpticftl  about  Dr  Lorlmcr's  "old  I'rvabytcrian  SabbnLh 
of  liulUnd"  (an(«,  p.  62). 
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Luther,  then,  (and  with  liim  th»  distinguished  theologitu 
p.  484,  as  well  us  Dr  Owen,  Bishop  Hoi-sloy,  and  many  othei-s)  i«a<"b 
the  repeal  of  the  entire  Mosaic  law  at  the  introduction  of  the  law  uf 
Christ ;  while  the  tew  divines  by  whom  it  is  thought  to  continue  is 
force,  cuDtine  its  operation  within  the  original  UiuiC«. 

But  the  Sahbath,  it  ia  said,  was  <iJopted  by  Jcsut  into  the  new  dcipe*- 
iotion :  portions  of  the  Decalogue  were  cited  W  him  as  laws  tnndinqtm  kit 
/Mowers ;  and  thus  the  Fourth  Commantlmont  (though  never,  it  mtist 
be  Gonfe£sod,  specially  recommended  by  him  to  theii'  ubedi«uce)  wm 
6y  implication  confirmed  with  the  others ;  in  hia  own  person  he  set 
the  example  of  a  strict  observance  of  the  Sahbath ;  and  when  thn 
hypercritical  Pharisees  accused  him  of  profaning  it,  the  sanctity  of 
the  day  was  uniformly  assumed  by  him  in  his  defence — which  wa» 
merely  au  applicatiou  uf  tho  priuciple,  admitted  in  the  abstract  hy 
the  Pharisees  themselves,  that  "  mercy"  is  better  than  "sacrifice;"  in 
other  H'oi  lis,  that  when  a  positive,  duty  clashes  with  one  that  is  motal 
(i.  e.  natural),  tho  former  must  give  way  to  the  latter.* 

This  representation  looks  vory  plausible,  as  long  as  we  forgot  thai 
Jesus  was  a  Jew,  subject  to  the  law  of  Moses  ;t  and  that  from  first  to 
last  ho  addressed  only  the  Jews,  who  were  equally  subject  to  that  law 
with  himself. J  But  a&  soon  as  this  fact  strikes  us,  wo  must  see 
that  if  the  precepts  and  example  of  Christ  inculcate  upon  o*  OtntHa 
tho  duty  of  •Sabbath-observance,  they  inculcate  upon  us  the  observance 
of  the  entire  Mosaic  law  ;  for  to  cvciy  part  of  it  did  ho  give  obedience 
himself,  and  recommend  obedience  to  his  hearers.  "  The  scribe* 
and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat;  all  therefore  whatsoever  they 
bid  you  obsorve,  that  observe  and  do"  (Matt,  xxiii.  2).  This  ia  a  plain 
confirmation  of  the  whole  Mosaic  law,  as  the  law  of  those  A*  sp<Ju  to: 
but  will  any  one  argue  that  therefore  wc  ought  to  circumcise  our 
children,  or  to  observe  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  ?  Ajjain. 
in  a  discussion  with  tho  scribes  and  Pharisee?,  "  he  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  VVhy  do  you  also  transgress  the  commandment  of  God  by 

*  Hm  Holdi-n  ou  the  Christian  S«bbath,  ch.  iv. ;  W'ardlaw  on  the  Lord'i 
Dity.  pp.  142,  221;  Oliver'*  I'rUc-Ksssy  on  th«  Sabbulb.  pp.  41,  Si;  uid 
Caudllsh's  Serniou  on  "  The  Sun  of  Mah  liord  of  the  Sabbath.'*  3ii  ed..  p.  It- 

HecauBC  Jmus  ordered  a  sick  mau  whom  be  bad  healed,  to  remove  bis  b«d  on 
the  Habboth  (.lohn  v,  10-12),  and  in  curing  a  blind  man  "  made  claj"  and 
"  anointed"  the  man's  ejes  (John  ix.  G,  14),  it  is  concluded  by  Whatclj  that  be 
thereby  "decidedly  and  avowedly  violated  the  Sabbath;  on  pur{x»e,  a*  it 
ahoulil  Becni,  to  iissert,  in  this  v^'ay,  his  divine  authority."  "  The  objec-ttoiw  of 
tbe  Fbarisecs,"  eoys  ho,  "to  such  an  act  of  charity  aa  healing  on  lb«  8»b- 
bntb-dny,  may  bo  regarded  as  frivolous;  but  the  man's  carry ing  hi«  bed  wa*  a 
manife  t  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  could  nut  be  called  on  act  of  nece»»ity  or 
charity  ;  yet  is  was  erprettlif  co%ntnandtd,  on  pur|iote,  a«  it  »o«in!(.  to  shew  that 
the  '  Son  of  Man'  claimed  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  isabbath  ;  that  ia,  to  have  the 
Divinii  power  of  disjiensing  vi  itli  jmtiti^t  enactments  ;  of  the  JHttntit  uf  which 
claim  the  miracle  he  had  wrought  afforded  proof.'' — \TI»ou<jhu<n\  |A<  Snllaih, 
p.  17.J  1  cannot  view  tl>e  matter  iu  this  light:  the  act  u]i{>eara  lu  m«  (,■*  it 
does  likewise  to  l>r  \S  ni-dlaw.  ]>.  14b)  to  be  ouc  that  nmy  fairly  t«  rr|g«nl(d 
U,  iu  the  circunii>tanco«  of  the  case,  ono  of  nooeestiy  or  charity. 

t  See  ante,  pp.  1G6,  329. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Ostrrvnhl,  <»n/c',  p.  16S. 
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your  traditiou  ?  For  God  coiimianded,  saying,  Honour  thy  father 
and  mother ;  and  he  that  curseth  fntlur  or  mother,  let  him  die  the  death. 
But  yo  say,  Whosooier  sliall  s;iy  to  liis  father  or  his  mother,  It  is  a 
gift  hy  whatsoever  tlioH  UTishtest  he  profited  by  me,  iind  honour  not 
his  father  or  his  mother,  he  shall  be  free.  Thiis  have  yt'  made  the 
comuiandnient  of  God  of  none  effect  hy  your  tradition"  (Matt.  xv.  3-6). 
Now  here  also,  if  the  Sabbatarian  argument  ho  *rood  for  any  thing, 
are  we  not  forced  to  contludo  that  Jcaus  expressly  confirmed,  and 
adopted  as  a  law  of  Christianity,  that  article  of  the  Jewish  law  which 
makes  the  cursing  of  parents  a  capital  offence  ?  Unquestionably  we 
are  ;  yot  Mr  Hohlen,  who  cites  (ho  passage,  sees  in  the  words  of  Jesus 
Dotbing  more  than  a  confirmation  of  t/m  Dcc<tl<»mc !  "  The  Fifth 
Commandment,"  says  ho,  "  is  here  cited,  and  those  who  made  it  of 
none  etfect  are  condiininod  ;  which  implies  the  perpetual  obligation  of 
the  whole  moral  law,  of  which  it  forms  a  conspicuous  part."*  But  not 
a  word  does  ho  say  about  the  other  law  which  '-  is  here  cited,"  and 
which,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  Filth  t'oinmandnient,  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  are  comic nm<'d  for  uiakin;^  of  nont*  etTeet  ! 

Again — much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  Matt.  xxiv.  20,  where  it  is 
recorded  that  Jesus,  when  foretelling  to  his  ditwiplt-s  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  counselled  th^m  to  pray  tJiat  tht^ir  flight  might  "not  be  in  the 
winter,  ntfither  vu  the  aabbath-day."  From  which  injunction  Dr  Owen 
infers  that  be  thereby  "  doth  declare  the  continued  obligation  of  the  law 
oftheSabbath,a^amoral  precept  upon  a!l."f  This  arennient,  which  has 
been  generally  athipted  by  the  .Sabliatariaus,  is  mentioned  by  Ht'ngsten- 
berg  as  a  samplo  of  *'  the  mn-ss  of  untonabte  arguments  which  are  put 
in  circulatiun  in  support  of  the  strict  8a5d)atarian  view  uf  Ihc  Sunday," 
and  wh it'll,  he  declares,  make  him  '•  tremble"  for  the  Christian  festival. 
"  By  these  arguments,"  says  he,  '•  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  is  un- 
happily damaged  by  its  friends ;  not  less  than  its  opponents."  The  in- 
junction of  Christ  is  brought  forward,  he  adds,  "as  a  proof  of  the  stress 
laid  upon  the  observance  of  Sijndny  in  the  New  Testament,  without 
the  po.ssibility  of  proving  that  the  Sunday  is  ever  called  the  Sabbath 
hy  the  New  Testament  writers.  It  is  also  overlooked,  that,  if  the 
meaning  which  is  hero  attache<l  to  the  words  be  the  correct  one,  the 
Saviour  is  but  helping  to  build  up,  what  he  always  aimed  to  overthrow, 
the  Bcruplos  of  tho  I'harisecs  with  regard  tn  the  outwar<l  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  All  that  can  be  gathered  from  this  advice  is,  that 
tho  Sabbath  was  likely,  Irom  tho  arrangements  of  that  time,  to  pre- 
sent as  great  an  impediment  to  their  flight  as  the  winter  itself.  But 
if  tho  modes  of  expression  peciili;ir  to  tho  Saviour's  discourses  are  lo«t 
sight  of  in  this  way,  we  shall  be  brought  to  the  conclusion  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  it  is  our  duty  to  pluck  out  the  right  eye,  and 
cut  off  the  right  foot  or  right  hand."J  This  reasoning  appeal's  to  be 
conclusive. 


•  The  Phriittau  Ssbbalh,  p.  196.     f  ExerdUHon  xxxvii.,  g  47,  p.  681-2. 

J  The  Lord's  r>t»y.  p.  106.— Mr  Mucfarliui  saye  thot  "idtbough  tome  of  tb» 
riiunl  observances  did  iiugcr  on  till  nltoul  the  period  of  the  dcRti-uction  of  Je- 
rusalem, we  scarcely  ex|>t'Ct  to  find  our  Liord  to  care/ullij  guarding  hit  diteiple* 
aj/ainit  nny  brenrh  ot  what  in  list  by  this  lime  hnvc  Icwt  all  1tf>  meaning  and  pro- 
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Tliure  18  a  passage  in  Heb.lv.  »,  10, from  which  Owen,  Wnrdlnw,  and 
others,  havo  inforroil  tho  Diviiio  institution  of  a  Cli  :li. 

The  words  are, — ''There  romaiuetb  therefore  a  Wt  to 

p«r  BUtbority.  And  tb6r«for«  we  s«e,  in  thts  dedarstion  of  oar  Lonl,  hli  re- 
cognition of  the  8»libi»tli.  a»  apj)oinU>d  to  continue  in  force  dnring  th«"  I'hri^ 
tian  &s  well  as  preceding  dispensBtious."' — (.1  Treaiit^on  the  Antln'riii/,  Lud4,anti 
Mirniance  of  the  Chrittiaa  Sabbath,  By  the  Rev.  Duncan  Woiifiirlan,  Minister 
of  Kt-nfrcw.     Gltugow,  1832.      P.  66.)     Now,  even  if  .lesu*  ha-l  *o  guarded  Itii 

disciple*.  stilJ,  to    make  tliis  argument  available,   Sir  MacCm!"-   -' '■'   '■:)»» 

niiiintained.  ni>t  only  tlint  the  Sabbath  vra§  "  api>ointP(l  to  <  ■  " 

during  the  Christian  di!4ptiusatlou,  but  that,  while  appointed  i  (<« 

(viuoug  the  Jews,  it  wits  moreover  appointed  to  fc«om«  in  force  uinung  the  Ocn- 
tilca,  during  the  Christian  dbpensution.  For  even  if,  with  him,  we  5Up[>c«e 
that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  tbp  Creation,  utill.  as  the  OentilfS  in  gvacfal 
were  ignorant  of  the  primeval  institution,  and  the  few  nmong  them  who  wer« 
acquainted  with  the  Jewish  Scriptures  regarded  the  8abbath  ae  a  purely  Jeniah 
ordinance,  \vhic'h  th^i/  (unless  proselytes^  were  under  no  obligation  tn  ki«p,  the 
injunction  of  Jesu.s  about  flight  on  the  Sabbath-day  has,  even  on  the  footing 
of  Mr  Macfarlan's  unwarrantable  InlerpretAtion  of  it,  no  bearing  whatever 
upon  the  Oentitfi  Christians. 

By  Mr  Ilulden,  thiit  part  of  the  Sabbatarian  case  is  abandoned  ns  untenabla. 
He  says  :  "  It  appears  to  me  very  clear  that  Christ  refers  to  the  .lewiib  Sabbatb 
Alone,  declaring  it  to  be  dangerous  to  fly  on  that  day  on  account  of  tbeopinioni, 
prejudices,  and  pracli<:us  of  the  Jews  of  that  age." — (The  Chriitian  SaltUxtk, 
p.  21.'«.)  .\nd  to  this  jud(/-uu'nl  Mr  Oliver  give*  in  his  adheroiv-  ■''-'."  Ettof, 
p,  49.)     In  fact,  the  hearers  of  Christ  ttiitJJ  not  understnnd  tit  'a  in  the 

Sabbatarian  sense;  for  till  tho  destruction  of  .Terusalem,  bh-  ng  arter- 

wards,  tho  Christian  Jews  continued  to  sanctify  the  scventii  day,  and.  as  far  u 
we  know,  recognised  no  other  Sabbath  (See  ante,  jj.  2iS).  Vet  L>r  flarailtm 
ha«  tbo  bcddnefl!)  to  af&rro,  that  *'  iramedintely  after  the  resurrection  of  Cbrial, 
'  when  he  cnme  into  his  kingdom,'  ive  lote  ti'jht  o/  'A'  amimth  tiotj  at  tht  utt»rval 
of  rut,  and  find  substituted  for  it  the  firat"  {Horaett  IV»irfii«r  .Vn?'  "^1; 

and  that  the  tirst  day  of  the  week  was  the  "  Sabbath''  spoki-n  of  oi^  n 

referred  l.o  :  "  The  name,"  says  Im,  "  changed  it  not ;  for  whatevi..  ._  ..  nu- 
catioD,  it  was  the  holy  rest,  bringing  with  it  the  secolar  rcnuMiiou, — it  wasnoiui 
other  than  the  Sabbath  of  God."— (//-..  p.  62.^ 

Mr  Godfrey  Uiggins  has  discussed  this  portion  of  the  controversy  aitb  bii 
usual  vivacity  and  frankness.  "  The  Rov.  Mr  Grascomb  (.<er«f.I.  ^i>f.  o/So/- 
hath,  pp.  137-l-t7j  has  justly  observed,"  says  be.  "that  if  a  man  acknuif- 
ledgo  hirosi'lf  bound  to  any  one  thing  by  virtue  of  a  law,  by  virtue  of  that  mme 
law  bo  must  own  himself  bound  to  nil  it  requires.  Now  when  Jesus  desired  his 
bearers  to  prny  that  thi'ir  flight  might  not  hv.  on  the  .'^abbAth-day,  he  could  nf 
oouric  only  uieuu  the  .Icwish  .Sjtbbuth-day.  If  tbb  sentence  be  construed  ui  im- 
ply a  continuation  of  the  if^abbath,  it  must  raoari  a  continuation  of  it  in  atl  Iti 
parts;  it  must  necessarily  bind  ChristiBn*  to  oil  which  the  Jetvt<h  Pabbnlb  re- 
qulro.«.     Of  all  the  pnssngcs  which  have  been  produced  by  th''  -^  \  inn,  tldt 

is  the  only  one  on  which  they  fan   rest  with  the  tUnhieit  /./•  uul  thli 

tti-jhr  ]il<'ufihiUtu,  in  fact,  cxints  only  by  our  not  b.  '         '  "  Imt 

the  text  means  ;  therefore,  fciy  the  .Subbatariiins,  i  it 

means  the  continuation  of  tho  Sabbath.     Now  it  \i.,  j  ..  '  y 

be  srhewn  what  a  passage  docs  not  mean,  though  it  cannot  be  u    :    ■ 

mean.     Tho  whole  prophecy,  when  takrn  altoynhtr,  is  full  m 

"  It  is  impossible,  upon  any  fair  principle  of  reasoning,  to  ptiiuik  u  pa%iaj{e 
of  a  prophecy,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  understood,  to  be  eon«trur>d  illT*rtl» 
in  opjiotiition  both  to  the  actionn  and  words  of  Je«UR  and  Paul  IkT 

occasion.      Hcsides.  it  proves  too  much.    If  it  be  admitted,  il  ••• 

bath  must  be  admitted  in  its  utmost  strictness,  and  on  tbe  h...uiw.vj  ,  ..nw  lUis 
ia  what  ba*  led  some  well-meaning  devotees,  wbr)  happt<ni>d  to  have  a  lllll*  re- 
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the  poople  of  God.     For  ho  that  is  ontored  iut.u  his  rest,  he  also  hath 

j-ceased  from  his  own  works,  as  God  did  from  his.'**     As,  however, 

)t  only  ia  the  authorship  of  that    Epistio   a  disputed  point  ainoug 

'  l)lars,t  hut  the  moaning  of  the  passage  is  coafossedly  ohsouro,*  and 

^r  Wardlaw  acknowledges  that  the  intcrprt'tation  put  upon  it  hy 

most  commentators  is  at  variance  with  his,  uuthing  can  bo  safely  huilt 

on  80  very  loose  a  foundatiuu.     Accordingly,  Mr  Oliver  wisely  "  deems 

it  hotter  to  waive  what  after  all  must  he  confessed  to  he  but  duliious 

ltupport."§     With  equal  wisdom   he  dismisses  also,    as  fanciful,  an 

I  argument  in  favour  of  the  Christiau  Sabbath  from  Pa.  cxviii.  24,  com- 


gnnl  for  oonautency,  to  inkintikin  that  it  was  as  wrong  for  a  man  to  fsaat  on  a 
^iuaday  as  to  cut  the  tbroaU  of  bis  children,  &o.     It  is  the  most  absurd  thing 

Kgiuable  to  lappoce  it  was  ever  the  intention  of  Jeeun,  that  a  rite  of  Huch  im- 
mense importance  as  the  Sabbath,  the  nioyt  ini|iortnnt  of  any  that  ever  was  in 
the  world  to  ninnkind,  should  be  established  on  such  a  doubtful  text,  and  by  such 
B  side-wind  as  this.  If  Jesus  had  intended  the  Sabbath  to  continue,  ho  would 
have  said  so:  and  we  may  again  safely  say,  with  St  Jerome  upon  another  oc- 
casion, iVon  creilimm  i/nia  non  Ifi/imui.  If  it  could  bo  shewn  that  Jesua  here 
meant  the  I'hristion  Sabbath,  it  might  be  fairly  concluded  that  a  Christian  must 
not  flee  from  his  house  on  a  Sunday,  even  if  it  wore  on  fire,  and  a  powder 
magazine  at  the  next  door. 

"  8t  Chrynostoni  is  a  great  authority.  What  says  he  upon  this  test  1  '  Behold, 
how  he  addref«elh  his  discourse  to  the  Jews,  and  leUs  them  of  the  evila  that 
ahoold  befal  them :  for  neither  were  the  apostles  bound  to  keep  the  Sabbath, 
nor  were  they  there  when  these  calamities  fell  u]ion  the  Jewish  nation.  Not  in 
the  winter,  nur  on  the  Babbath  ;  and  why  bo  saith  he  1  Uocau.<;e  their  (light  being 
so  rjuic-k  and  sudden,  neither  the  Jews  would  dure  to  flee  on  the  Sabbalh,  nor 
would  the  winter  but  be  very  troublesome  in  i»uch  distressed.' — {Htylin,  Part  1 1., 
ch.  i..  p.  10.) 

*'  Dean  [Rishopf]  Prideaux  says,  '  that  'lii  ridiculout  for  any  to  arpne  for  a 
contirmalinn  of  the  Sabbath  from  these  words,  which  Christ  foretold  as  an  incon- 
%'enience  that  would  arise  from  the  superstition  of  the  Jewish  people.' — (D« 
Sal/L  Oral. ;  Morer,  Dial.  II.,  p.  186.) 

"  The  mass  of  nonsense  which  ha.4  been  written  upon  this  text  ia  inconreiv> 
able.  The  author  of  this  work  fairly  avows  his  ignorance  of  its  meaning.  The 
wish  that  the  flight  of  the  f'hristiuus  should  not  be  on  the  Saturday,  is  a  wieh 
that  nvidontly  alludes  to  something  exclusively  Jewish.  Tlif  Saturdnij  must  of 
ao<-e»sity  be  the  day  s|x>ken  of;  for  the  words  TilK  Sabbatii  ut  tliut  tim"  ap- 
plied only  to  certain  days  ordained  to  be  observed  by  tlie  Jews.  It  is  neither 
A  Sabbath,  nor  voi;a  Sabbath,  as  it  would  have  been,  bad  the  Christian  Sabbath 
been  meant.  Those  prophecies  are  amongst  the  passages  which  no  one  under- 
ttands.  When  any  person  cnn  tell  why,  if  this  alluded  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
ruMlem.  at  the  time  of  this  flight,  it  should  be  said  (Matt.  xsiv.  £9-31),  that  the 
elect  should  bn  gntberpd  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  that  the  S<in  of  Man  should 
come  with  ^'rciit  glory  in  tlio  clouds,  that  the  sun  should  be  darkened  and  the  stars 
fall  from  hvaveii,  for  these  things  are  all  in  the  same  propliery,  the  author  will 
tell  him  why  the  flight  was  not  tij  bn  on  the  Saturday.  There  are  many  texts 
which  the  author  confesses  he  cannot  understand  ;  though  village  »chotdmasti<ra 
and  sucking  divines  generally  understand  overy  thing.'' — {Horas  Sabbatica:,  Sd 
•d.,  pp.  76-77.) 

•  Owen,  Kxerc.  xxxix.  §  11,  tic. ;   Wardlaw,  p.  105;  Dwight,  Serm.  evil. 

t  See  Kitto'a  Cyclop,  of  Biblical  Literature,  vol.  i.,  p. 826,  Xeander's  opinion 
b,  that  most  probably  the  Epistle  was  written  in  one  of  the  last  years  of  Nero'* 
reign,  by  "  an  apostolic  man  of  the  Pauline  school." — (IfUl.  of  tiuf  I'lantini}  and 
"     ininif  of  iht  L'hriitiau  Church,  p.  347.) 

Dwight,  Serm.  evil.,  par.  4 ;  Iloldon,  p.  243.         %   Prise  K*sny,  p.  49. 
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pared  with  Acts  iv.  10,  11  ;*  and  treats  with  scornful  silence  the  U- 
tempta  which  have  tVequeully  been  made  by  Sahbatariaus  to  derive  sup- 
port from  lisa.  Ivi,  ^8,f  and  Jeremiah  xixi.  31-34.*  The  ar^nient 
from  the  former  passago  is  characterized  by  Hengatenberg  as  "  to  un- 
important as  to  need  no  elaborate  reply/'  The  brief  one  which  li« 
thinks  sufficient  is  this: — "  'The  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath,'  say  onr 
opponents,  '  is  clearly  taught  in  Isaiah  Iri.  6-8.  If  the  house  of  God 
is  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations,  then  the  Sabbath  is  a  Divine  iiuU- 
tutiou.  And  the  house  of  God  first  became  a  house  of  piayer  for  all 
nations  under  the  X^jw  Teslameut.'  They  might  quite  as  correctly 
prove  from  this  pjissage  that  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  is  to  continue 
under  the  New  lestanicnt,  in  its  former  dignity  (*I  bring  thf<m — tho 
heathen — to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  my  houseof 
prayer');  and  also  the  whole  of  the  sacrificial  worship  ('  their  burot- 
offerings  and  their  sacrifices  shall  be  accepted  upon  mine  altar').  If, 
now,  we  must  admit  that,  throughout,  the  propbot  has  clothed  the  idea, 
which  belongs  alike  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  Old  Testament 
drapery,  according  to  the  prophetic  style ;  that  he  point:)  out  tlie  king- 
dom of  God  by  that  which  was  its  centre  and  seat  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— the  temple;  and  the  acceptance  of  the  homage  rendered  bya  pura 
mind,  by  the  well  pleased  acceptance  of  the  sacrifices;  how  can  any  one 
be  justified  in,  immediately  after,  pre^wing  the  letter,  in  reference  to  tli* 
Sabbath  ?  The  passage  shews,  un(ioubtedly,  that  the  Old  Testament 
commandment  contains  a  germ  which  lives  through  all  ages  ;  but  caB- 
Dot  prove,  what  is  said  to  be  proved,  that  the  letter  of  this  command- 
ment retains  its  force  in  the  Church  of  the  New  Tc8tameDt."§ 

But  the  stronghold  of  the  Sabbatarians  is  the  declaration  of  Jesm, 
"  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath," 
(Mark  ii.  27).  Conid  thero  be  a  plainer  announcement  that  the  Sab- 
bath was  not  A  more  Jewish  institution,  but  coeval  with  the  creation, 
and  consequently  imposed  upon  all  men  ?  '"To  me  it  appears  indis- 
putable,''says  Dr  Wardlaw,  "that  'man'  roust  here  be  understood 
ijt'H«rimUtt,  that  is,  of  tho  human  raco."|!  "  Jesus,"'  says  Mr  Oliver, 
"  states  emphatically,  that  tlie  Sabbath  was  made  for  i»j<in,  that  is, 
liU  nunikind.  The  term  is  ffcneric,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  spenal 
application  without  a  qualificative  ;  so  that  we  cannot  restrict  ii 
without  violating  tho  plainest  rule  of  interpretation."^  And  by  Dr 
Bruce  tho  same  idea  is  enlarged  on  thus  :— '*  Now,  considering  tie 
occasion  of  this  disi-ourso  of  our  Lord,  as  declared  in  the  context, 
I  will  by  no  means  affirm  that  this  was  said  with  express  design  lo 
anticipate  and  refute  the  notion,  that  tho  Sabbath  is  an  ordioonce 
appointed  principally  for  the  Jews,  or  more  strictly  binding  on  the 
Jews  than  on  the  Christian  Church    which   succeeds   them.     But 

*  Pri«e  Esmy,  p.  49;  Dwight,  Serin,  cv.;  and  Lorinu^r,  |i.  30,  .*.S. 

tDwight,  Serin,  cv.;  Holdon,  p.  149;  and  Trwt  No.  VIII. of  i!  \lli- 

nncc,  entitled  '|  Tbe  Sabbath  in  (lospel  TitueB  spokeu  of  by  tii«  i  ^    ,  [•.  t 

See  Mr  KujiseU's  remarks  in  his  (jntiijihlct  on  the  Lord*  D«y,  p.  II. 

X  Tract  No.  VIII.  of  Snblmth  .Allinncft,  p.  1. 

S  The  Lord's  Dav,  p.  83      S«o  alsu  KUiog  rvcftijmdta,  vol.  II.,  p,  <S56. 

1)   Dincourst'S  on  the  Lord '«  I»fty,  p.  9.  f   IViie  h»*my.  p.  49. 
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it  must  certainly  be  allowed,  in  all  rairness,  tliat  the  laajs^iiage  em- 
ployed tbore  is  precisely  such  as  one  would  most  cautiously  and  scru- 
pulously Lavo  abstained  from,  who  believed  the  Sabbath  to  bo  the 
property  of  a  parlicubtr  age  or  a  peculiar  nation.  Woubl  any  pru- 
dent or  ordinarily  judicious  teacher,  huMin*  such  an  opinion  about 
the  temporary  and  restricted  use  of  the  Sabbatii,  have  allowed  liimself 
to  aver,  in  most  solcan  discourse,  that  the  Sabbath  was  rnadi*  for  man  ? 
Would  he  not  have  avoided  using  laiij^uago  so  exceedingly  general, 
more  especially  if  aware,  as  was  this  divine  j)rophet  of  the  church, 
that  an  opiuiou  respecting  tho  universality  of  the  Sabbath  was  ex- 
tensively to  prevail,  and  to  bo  transmitted  continually  from  age  to 
age  ?  He  must  have  seen  that  such  language  at  least  favoured  very 
greatly  the  opinion  which  would  jirevail,  and  that  by  suffering  himself 
to  say,  '  tho  Sabbath  wns  nmdo  ftir  ?im«,'  be  was  supplying  its  advo- 
cates with  an  argument  on  wliiih  they  might  take  their  stand,  and 
plead  that  they  had  his  authority,"  Ac* 

Now,  iu  reply  to  all  this,  I  might  be  content  to  say  with  Mr  Francis 
Russell, that  to  ripresfnit  the  wonls  in  question  as  decisive  for  Sabba- 
tarianism, is  to  violate  the  sound  canon  of  construction — that  nothing 
is  to  be  held  as  decided  which  was  not  dearly  in  the  mind  of  the 
judge.  "  For,  in  this  instance,"  adds  Mr  Russell,  "  there  w:is  no 
question  raised  as  lo  whether  or  not  the  .Sabbath  be  of  universal  ob- 
ligalion,  nor  could  the  circumstances  give  rise  to  such  a  question. 
What  wore  tlicsfi  {  The  Jewish  Rulers  blamed  the  discipleji  (Jews) 
and,  by  implication,  their  Master  (himself  an  Israelite  and  under  the 
law),  for  violating  the  Siiblialli,  by  gathering  and  eating  ears  of  corn 
as  they  walked  through  tho  tlelds.  More  was  plainly  a  question  of 
the  Jewiiih  law  (from  which.  In  no  instance,  our  Lord  personally 
claimed  exemption),  and  as  such  he  treated  it ;  justifying  his  couduet 
by  reference  to  two  Jewish  examples — that  of  ])avtd  eating  the  show- 
bread,  and  that  of  ilie  priests,  who  blamclos.sly  violated  tlie  Sabltatic 
rest  by  the  requisite  services  of  the  temple,  Tho  real  question,  then, 
at  issue  was  this:  Whore  Man's  necessities  come  iu  coullicl  witli  tho 
law  of  the  Sabbath,  which  .shall  give  way  ?  It  vim  decided,  tho  law 
of  the  Sabbath  ;  because  '  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  Mati,  not  Mao 
for  ti>e  Sabbath.'  For  this  reason,  too,  Ho  adds,  '  the  Son  of  Man  is 
Lord  of  the  Sabbath.'  I  do  not  claim  these  words  as  decisive  against 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath,  although  that  appears  to  me  the  most 
natural  reading.  But  so  far  ia  tho  law  of  the  Sabbath  from  being 
hero  represented  as  a  Mural  law,  and  ijuite  above  the  Lovilical  law, 
that  it  would  seem  clearly  inferior  to  it.  The  law  of  the  Sabl>ath  is 
subordinate  to  the  law  of  the  Temple,  for  the  requisite  services  of  the 
temple  supersede  it ;  and  the  two  examples  are  quoted  as  homogeue* 
ous,  both  being  violations,  justified  by  circumstances,  not  of  moral  but 
of  positive  or  ceremonial  law, — David's  of  the  law  of  the  Temple, — 


♦  Tho  Duty  and  Privilege  of  Keeping  the  Smbbatb.  By  tb«  Rev,  John 
Bruce,  A.M.,  one  of  the  ministers  of  8t  Andrew's  P«ri8li.     YA\a>.  1842.     P.  10. 

Substitute  for  "  The  .Sabbath  was  made  for  mnn,"  the  words,  "  This  is  iny 
body  which  is  broken  for  you,"  aad  consider  with  what  a  fine  argument  hr 
Brace  has  here  furnished  the  advocates  of  transubctantiation ! 
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the  priests'  of  t  lie  law  of  the  Sabbath.  Our  Lor<l  uwe  another  arpi. 
ment' — iuk-JIigible  to  mo,  only  when  regarded  as  a  covert  intimation 
of  the  t'oming  torroinatiou  of  the  Mosaic  dispensatiun,  including  tb» 
Sabbath — wliich  maybe  stated  thus  :  If  the  (law  of  the)  Sabbath  U 
subordinate  <^  the  (law  of  the)  temple,  here  is  One  greater  than  ibe 
tomplo.  It  was  never  His  way  t«  plead  his  dignity  as  a  grnnnd  nf 
exemption  from  the  law,  bat  it  was  his  manner  ol>scurely  to  forcshrw 
tho  completion  and  extinction  of  the  .lewish  economy.  The  other  ex- 
pression, '  Whertforf  {i.e.  because,  like  the  temple-service,  it  wa«  made 
for  Man)  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,'  uiay  well  eon- 
tain  a  like  meaning.  If  it  be  legitimate  to  combine  tho  two  narra- 
tives  (Jklatt.  and  Mark),  the  word  *  aho^  may  have  the  following  effeet ; 
The  bon  of  Man  is  liord  of  the  Sabbath  an  well  na  of  the  temple. 

"  Nur  is  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  what  has  been  Btate^l,  lo  huld 
that  Buoh  words  as  '  the  Sabbath  w<vs  ma«lo  for  man,'  dtc,  while  Ihcy 
have  a  special  applicatiun  to  the  special  case,  may  contain  an  indig* 
nant  rebuke  of  the  narrow,  cavilling  spirit  of  the  Jewish  rulersi."' 

These  observations  seem  to  me  us  noiind  as  they  are  excflleutly  ex- 
pressed. IJut  there  is  a  fact  which  Mr  Russell  baa  ovi>rlookod,  and 
which  of  iteclf  completely  deprives  the  .Sabbatarian  argument  c»f  th* 
force  which  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  have.  The  Greek  words  trans- 
lated "  mail"  in  the  passage  before  us  are  ambiguous:  literally,  they 
are  equivalent  to  "  the  »w»,"  but  they  may  also  bo  translated  '*  man : ' 
and  which  of  these  two  meanings  is  tho  true  one  must  alwayn  he  ua- 
thered  from  tho  context.  Tho  passage  in  Mark  is  as  follows;  To 
<rdfi^aTov  SiA  tov  ai-Optiyirov  iycvtro^  ov\  It  ^'Oftuyiro^  But  to  trii^^TW — 
literally,  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  th-  «mm,  not  the  man  for  the 
Sabbath."  In  the  Vulgate,  whore  the  language  is  ono  disHiuU  «/ 
articles,  the  rendering  is  of  necessity  "  Sabbatum  propter  twaia^n 
factum  est,  et  non  homo  propter  Sabbatuni."  l>ut  h<ffuo  nigoi- 
ties  either  "  «i/Jn,"  or  "  a  vmu,'^  or  "  the  nwii,"  according  to  circuin- 
stauces :  how  pointedly  it  sometimes  means  *'  the  nwi/i"  we  all  know 
from  the  familiar  phrase  "  argumentum  ad  hominem,"  which  signifiefl 
an  argument  available,  not  against  mankind,  bnt  only  against  a  par- 
ticular man,  or  class  of  men,  to  whom  it  applies  by  reason  of  goma 
pdenlidvity  in  their  position.     The  English  translators  of  the  Bible  an 

*  Tho  Lord's  Day  Hot  the  Snbbath,  pp.  18-20.  Mr  Kiuaell  b<1>1.  in  »  ueki- 
"  It  would  be  too  much  lo  nsiiert,  that  trords  so  eni^maticoj  aa  tli  '  fcr- 

rcd  to, — '  The  8»bbiith  wns  nindc  for  man,'  ftc,  will  not  bear  wo  Jlf- 

fcrent  from  that  wliich  is  here  given.  It  la  only  contended,  thikt  tlicv  cdJiaoi 
afTord  a  good  fQundution  in  reagon,  for  the  concluitiong  which  have  be4>n,  (V«* 
quontly  with  much  confidence,  derived  from  them.*' — (P.  38.)  He  farther  ob» 
■ervefl:  "  If  the  Fourth  Commandment  be  u  law  for  Christians,  it  will  stand  ia 
this  lingular  poiiition :  That  being  the  only  poiitive  or  ceremonial  (as  oppoMd 
to  moral)  conironndment  in  the  Dvonlogue;  not  being  deducible  from  tho»«rOfn- 
prehenstvo  muxims,  in  which,  we  uro  repeatedly  told,  all  tho  la«  for  ITi-  Ji»- 
ciples  is  embraced  ;  and  being  therefore  ju«t  the  very  coinmandmi  if  it 

wa«  Ilia  design  that  it  should  flurvive,  and  extend  to  all   JIi«  '!■  'aid 

requirn  to  be  explicitly  stated  and  enforced  as  a  pmrt  of  the  U  n» ; 

It  sbnll  fitill  be  the  only  commandment,  which  is  on  nooecu  <  ilh 

any  reference  to  Christianity,  as  continuing,  and  obligator),  i-rin^r  ii>  lh.  I/ot«I 
or  by  any  one  of  the  Apostles.'"— (I*.  39.1 
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kiiowu  to  have  adhered  im  cl<>sely  as  they  could  to  the  Vulgato ;  and 
it  was  moreover  very  natural  for  them,  with  the  notion  of  a  primeval 
Sali))Jith  in  tlicir  headsjo  follow  the  Lntiii  idiom  in  prc-'feronoo  to  the 
Greclc.  That  they  erroil  in  doing  so,  is,  1  lliink,  plain,  cvt-n  from  the 
considerations  proponnded  hy  ilr  Rnssell ;  Imt  when  wc  take  into  ac- 
count also  the  grammatical  anihiguity,  and,  above  all,  the  "  great 
fact"  that  the  doiMrino  of  a  primeval  Sabbath  is  leftyiow  without  a  vos- 
tigo  of  proof,*  the  inference  contended  for  is  to  my  mind  irresistible. 

*  It  u  often  said  for  the  primeval  Sabbath,  that  many  traces  of  n  ruBtom  of  rc- 
giu-iling  the  Revt>nth  d»y  of  tho  week  ns  mcrcd  arc  to  be  found  among  the 
ancient  Gentiles  ;  which  cii«toni,  it  is  argued,  must  liavc  descended  hy  tradition 
from  the  I'atriarchH,  whose  Sabbath  iniu't  have  been  an  institution  which  all 
men  were  and  ire  liouud  to  obficrvc,  though  by  degrees  it  was  widely  ne- 
glected and  forgotten  among  tho  (jentiles.  Dr  Owen,  who  treats  fully  of 
ihiB  subject  in  hit  30th  Kxercitation,  §§  13  16,  was  preceded  by  Groiius  aj  an 
advocate  of  the  notion  referred  to.  By  tho  latter  it  is  affirmed  that  "  thecomple- 
tlon  of  tho  work  [of  creation]  within  seven  daya  wnv  a  circurnstance  recorded 
not  only  among  the  people  of  Greece  and  Italy,  in  the  particular  observance  of 
the  «cvenih  day,  a*  wo  learn  fiom  .losephus,  from  I'hilo,  from  Ovid,  from  Ti» 
bulluA,  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  from  Lucian  (while  at  the  Mme  time 
the  Hebrew  observance  of  it  is  universally  well  known),  but  also  among  the 
Cellap  and  the  Indians,  who  all  established  an  bcbdomndal  division  of  titue  ;  as 
appean  from  I'hiloBtraluK,  from  Dion  ('as«iiu,  from  Justin  Martyr,  as  well  a«  from 
tho  oldest  periodical  dislinctionH." — (On  the  Truth  of  thti  Chriitian  Rfliyion, 
Sect.  XVI.)  Ilcre  ore  two  assertions — 1.  That  tho  seventh  day  of  the  week 
wiift  porticularly  observed  among  the  people  of  Greece  and  Italy  ;  and  2.  That 
the  hebdomadal  division  of  time  is  a  monument  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
■even  days.  As  to  the  former  assertion,  it  will  bi-  found  on  consulting  the 
ncrtes  in  which  tho  evidence  of  It  is  adduced  by  Grotius  (or  Owen's  Kxercita- 
tion  alkove  referred  to),  that  the  passages  collected  from  ancient  writers  by  no 
means  warrant  the  conclusion  which  lias  been  drawn  from  them.  Tho  testi- 
mony of  Josophus  (near  the  end  of  his  second  book  against  Apion)  is,  "  that 
there  is  no  city,  whether  Grecian  or  norbarirtn,  in  which  the  customary  obser- 
vance of  rest  on  the  seventh  doy,  which  we  (Jews)  keep  holy,  docs  not  also  pre- 
vail." And  Philos  ttatonipnt  (On  thr  Formation  o/  the  World,  p.  15)  is,  that 
"  the  seventh  day  isa  festival,  not  in  one  city  or  country,  but  in  all."  Out,  na  liey- 
lin  well  observe*  (IJUtonj  o/tkt  Sa'bath,  Part  I.,  pp.  173  176, 182),the«e  passagca 
refer,  not  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  world  in  general,  but  to  the  extensive 
observance  of  tho  Snblwth  by  Gentiles  in  later  times,  in  imitation  of  tho  Jews  ; 
who,  after  tho  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Itomana,  and  even  for  two  cen- 
tnrie*  before,  bad  *proad  themselves  in  all  directions  through  foreign  countries, 
and  alao  were  vi»ited  in  Judea  by  numbers  of  the  Gentiles.  (.See  Mirhaelis's 
Com.  un  ihf  Imw»  of  Moiet,  vol.  iii,,  p.  428  ;  and  Nennder's  G<h.  lll't.  of  the 
C'hrittiun  lUli'jion.  vol.  i.,  p.  92.)  .loscphus  hiuisclf  introduce*  the  words  above 
quoted  with  the  statcmonl  {whir.h  Grodtu  omits),  that  "the  mtilliludi*  of  man" 
kind  it.«elf  have  had  n  great  inclination  for  a  long  time  to  follow  out-  reliijinns  oh~ 
lervanret"  (  Worlf,  Whiston's  transl.,  vol.  iv.,p.  369,  ed.  182(i):  and  ho  adds,  that 
not  only  the  Sabbath,  but  the  Jewish  fasts,  and  ordinances  of  m«ats  and  ilrinks, 
had  b^en  adopted  by  the  Gentiles — many  of  thowe  Itoronns  who  did  so  being 
cireunici^trd  proselytes  to  .ludaism.  To  suppose  that  anything  else  was  meant 
by  Jo.^ephtis  ond  Philo,  or  thoi  if  they  had  intended  to  make  the  assertion  attri- 
buted to  them,  they  would  have  don'rved  to  be  listened  to  in  the  face  of  all  ou- 
thentif:  ancit'iit  history, ih  xo  iiiudtiii'oiblt'.thBt  itii*  surpfising  toobservea  theo- 
logian of  *uch  eminence  as  Bishop  Law  interpreting  their  words  as  indicating, 
nny  proving,  that  tho  primitive  Babbath  was  in  early  times  observed  "  in  all 
nations  of  the  world."— ^ Law's  Contidfratiotn  on  ffce  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  68.) 
The  teitimoaief  cited  by  Grotiui  and  Owen  from  other  authors  are  equally 
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But  this  is  far  more  thau  it  is  necessary  to  contend  for  here  ;  all  that 
I  am  bound  to  shew  is,  that  the  Sabbatarian  interpretation  of  the 

tuuerviceable,  even  if  genuine ;  but  as  some  of  them  have  been  found  to  b« 
spurious,  Mr  Oliver  abanilons  tbe  alleged  linos  of  Ilesiod,  lloiaer,  Linui,  and 
CallimachuB,  &■  useleaa  to  the  Sabbatarian  cause  (Prist  Etsay,  pp.  17,  80;  anl 
see  Letter  to  Godfrry  Iliyyitut,  Kiq.,  by  T.  S.  Ilugbe*.  B.A.,  of  fnmbriilg».) 
Though  some  GenlUtvs  iiKipud  appear  to  have  obser\ed  •'  the  aeven  •»% 

festival,  there  is  rea»on  to  believe  that  it  wug  the  seventh,  not  of  tl  <  lA 

thcmonlA;  the  first  and  fourth  day s of  which  are  soid  to  have  been  eqii  iliv  uoij. — 
(Hpvlin,  p.  82.)  The  statement  of  Lucinn  ('n«j«Xeyi»TAf,  §  l«i).  uKiut  the  Cttstoa 
of  boys  playing  on  the  seventh  day,  proves  nothing  :  po»sibIy  h<'  rf>f,r«  ♦.->  the 
Jewish  fliabbath,  which  in  his  time  (about  A.D.  150}  liad  been  •-  'in> 

troduced  as  a  holiday  among  the  Gentiles ;  or  he  may  speak  of  th>  Uy 

of  the  month — as  to  which  1  am  assured  by  o  friend  whom,  bccuufitr  (4  ttU 
omineuce  as  a  classical  scholar,  I  requested  to  examine  the  matter  critically, 
that  ''  there  is  ho  evidence  whatever  that  any  of  the  Pagan  nations  obserrvd 
every  seventh  day  at  any  period  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Jewish 
cu!4tom  ;''  and  that  "the  only  trace  of  a  seventh  day  being  sacn^d  occurs  at 
Athens,  where  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar  month  was  dedicated  to  A|h»11o, 
because  he  was  believed  to  have  been  born  on  the  seventh  day  of  %oxac  inoaih,' 
Ueogstenberg,  also,  regards  it  as  proved  by  Leiden  and  others  (of  whom  h« 
namc8  Uomerus,  Dt  Sabb.,  c.  4  ;  Spener;  and  Ideler,  Ckronol.,  tb.  i..  p.  87),  "  Uiai 
the  seventh  day  has  not  been  kept  by  a  single  people  except  the  Israelites,  and 
that  where  a  seventh  day  has  been  observed,  it  has  not  l>een  the  seventh  dsy 
of  the  week.  The  argument  then,''  rays  he,  "  changes  into  one  for  the  oppo*it« 
side.  If  the  Sabbath  had  been  instituted  at  the  first,  we  should  expect  tn  find 
traces  of  its  observance  elsewhere  than  amongst  the  Israelites.  At  any  rate, 
this  argument  against  the  iustituttou  at  the  first,  serves  to  strengthen  tbt 
mure  important  one,  that,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  times  anterior  to  Uoms^ 
no  trace  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  occurs."— (T"**  Lord^t  Day,  p.  78^) 
B«sldes,  even  if  the  Greek  boys  were  let  loose  from  school  On  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  would  this  evince  that  the  day  was  "  sacred  ?" — or,  if  it  did,  shoau 
wo  be  warranted  to  affirm  (as  Afr  Jordan,  for  instance,  doe«).  that  such  a  ctrati- 
nued  observance  of  the  seventh  dny  *'  plainly  points  back  to  the  period  wbcB 
it  commenced  out  of  a  general  tradition  of  th«  Sabbath'' <—(rr<i£e(  and  hMf»- 
(tons  of  tke  IVimititM  SabbatA  in  m-i/iy  of  the  In/tilutiont  and  ObMervane-e*  of  (As 
Aneiti^t  World,  by  the  Rev.  John  Jordan,  Vicar  of  Enstone,  Oxoo. ;  La  7>«  CVw' 
(/an  SaX'baiK  ton^idtf^d  in  itt  Kiin'ijuj  A»petu,  p.  52.)  VVoald  it,  in  fact,  d<)  mora 
than  point  to  tome  common  source  of  reverence  for  the  seventh  dny  f  Heylia 
(pp.  87,  8S)  ({uutea  from  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  I'ersius,  Martial,  and  Apimt, 
passages  illuatrtjtivo  of  the   notorious  fact,  that  the   Sabbath  wi.  of 

general  ridicule  among  the  Romons;  and,  to  shew  that  other  i'  >n$ 

d«spi8cd  it  at  an  earlier  time,  he  cite»  from  Lamentations  i.  7,  iht 
Jeremiah  that  "  the  adversaries  saw  her  ( Jerusalem^,  and  did  iix. 
baths."  If  the  early  Cfeutiles  paid  respect  to  the  Sabbath,  bow  ' 
as  a  "sign"  of  the  covouaut  between  God  and  the  Jews?  And  if  the  trentilel 
ouyht  to  have  observed  it,  why  is  there  not  a  single  allusion  to  its  profauatiM 
as  one  of  the  sins  for  which  they  are  said  in  the  Old  Testament  to  have  bMS 
the  objects  of  God's  wrath  f 

The  second  assertion  of  Grotius  is,  that  the  hebdomadal  divisii^^    ...:..-  :,  ^ 
monument  of  tboorcation  of  the  world  in  seven  days.  In  this  ho  by 

the  whole  body  of  Sabbatarian  advocates,  many  of  whom  conti ,^ia 

besides,  that  no  other  origin  can  possibly  be  assigned  either  for  the  week,  ur  ftv 
the  reverence  in  which  the  uiunber  tevcn  was  generally  held  in  the  East.  Dr 
Owen,  in  particular,  expresses  himself  strongly  to  this  effect,  in  §  15  of  his  36th 
Exercitation  ;  and  very  recently  Dr  Kitto  has  written  as  foUows  : — "  If  lbs 
sevonth'-day  Sabbath  was  observed  from  the  time  of  man's  creation,  an  observano* 
wlUcb  made  so  large  a  part  in  bis  life  adequately  accounts  for  all  those  plW' 


pMnge  is  not  certainly  the  truo  one :  and  a£  hy  o  avOpwrw  Josus 
undeniably  miffht  mean,  not  m<inkind,  hut  **  the  man"  to  whom  the 
Sabbath  was  given  (j.  «.,  the  Jew),  my  poiut  is  sufficiently  carried. 

nomeoj*  in  regard  to  tho  nuniber  nven  which  we  wUnefXi.  Btu  if  that  imtitt*- 
tioii  had  no  cjjttencf,  we  arc  completely  at  a  Ion  on  tht  lubieet, — noikittfi  to  tatt,— 
NOTIIINO  TO  CONJECTOIIE." — (DotVu  BihU  Itlaitraliont,  "  Sfose*  and  .fudgee," 
p.  292.)  Ill  like  manner  we  are  told  by  Mr  Jordan,  that  '*  the  divtuioti  of  time 
into  weeks  of  seven  days  is  a  system  suited  neither  to  their  tounths,  which  con- 
sisted of  thirty  days,  nor  to  their  years,  vrhich  consisted  of  360  dayB,  nnd  which 
could  not  therefore  result  from  any  subdivision  of  thexe,  nor  they  from  mul- 
tiplication of  seven  days.  Such  a  week  is,  in  fuct,  altogether  unsuited  to  any 
natural  year  like  the  wlar,  or  to  a  month  such  a»  the  lunar;  and  tould  nut,  there- 
fore, hiive  oritjinated  toiih  them.  We  seek  in  vain,  therefore,  among  natural  phe- 
nomena for  such  an  origin  of  it ;  while  tho  iustituiion  of  tho  Sabbaih,  and  the 
reasons  of  that  institution  taught  by  Mosca,  at  once  point  to  one  which  there 
is  DO  disputing.'' — {The  Chrutian  S*thbath  eoniidtrtd  in  iti  Variovn  Atpeett, 
p.  45.)  And  even  so  acute  a  writer  as  Dr  Taylor  of  Norwich  delivers  the  opinion, 
that  the  patriarchal  custom  of  reckoning  time  by  teven  day$,  or  wteir,  "  can  bo 
referred  to  no  other  suppoeable  original  but  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  at 
the  creation." — (Schem4  of  SeriptMre  Divitiitij,  in  Bishop  Watson's  Co/i.  o/ 7'A<fo/. 
TSratu,  vol.  i.,  p.  29.  See  also  Dwight,  .Scrw.  cvii. ;  Ilolden.  pp.  38-41  ;  Ward- 
law,  pp.  11,  22.  101;  .Macfurlan,  p.  11;  Bruce,  p.  21;  Oliver,  pp.  11-22; 
Iforlh  Britith  7ictn>u',  vol.  xviii.,  p.  400  ;  and  Kadie's  Biblical  Cyelojxjf din,  nxl, 
Wbek.)  Now,  as  it  has  in  the*e  days  become  a  demonstrated  fsct,  that  tho 
reason  assigned  in  the  current  edition  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  for  the  in- 
stitution of  thf  Sabbath  is  untrue,  so  that  the  other  edition  must  now  be  re- 
garded as  having  a  bettor  title  to  be  received  as  genuine,  we  are  forctd  either 
to  find  a  difTcrent  reason,  or  to  sit  down  content  with  being  so  "  completely  at 
a  losR  oti  the  subject"  as  to  have  "  nothing  to  say, — nothing  to  coiyecture," 
Dut  although  resignation  under  inevitable  ignorance  is  a  virtue  which  it  is  easy 
to  practise,  still  it  b  pleasant  to  think  that,  in  the  present  case,  our  reduction 
to  a  nonptuif  is  hardly  so  complete  as  thcac  learned  writers  represent.  For, 
after  all,  a  very  plausible  conjecture  has  often  been  given — one  which  l)r  Kitto, 
who  confesses  himself  at  his  wits'  end  if  the  common  theory  bo  excluded,  might 
have  found  no  farther  off  than  in  his  own  excellent  Cyeiopegdia  >  And  it  is 
simply  this: — "The  division  of  time  by  weeks,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  universal,  so  is  it  one  of  the  roost  obvious  inventions,  eepe- 
ciolly  among  a  rude  people,  whosp  calendar  required  no  very  nice  adjust> 
mcnts.  Among  all  early  nations,  the  lunar  months  were  the  readiest  large 
divisions  of  time,  and  though  the  recurrence  of  the  lunar  period  in  about 
39^  days  was  incompatible  with  any  txaet  subdivision,  yet  tlie  nearest  whole 
number  of  days  which  could  be  subdivided  into  shorter  periods,  would  he  either 
30  or  28  ;  of  which  tbe  latter  would  of  course  be  adopted,  as  admitting  of  divi- 
sion int^  4.  corresponding  nearly  to  those  striking  phenouieua,  thu  [ihascs  or 
quarter^  of  the  moon.  Ench  of  tliese  would  palpably  correspond  to  about  a 
week  ;  and  in  a  period  of  about  6^  lunation!),  the  same  phases  would  rrturn  very 
nearly  to  the  same  days  of  the  week." — (Kitto'a  Cuelopadia  of  BiUiral  Litera- 
ture, vol.  ii.,  p.  655.)  The  preference  of  a  subdivision  of  the  ancient  month  into 
four  weeks  of  seven  days,  rather  than  five  weeks  of  six.  might  the  more  readily 
take  place,  because  in  ancient  astronomy  the  number  of  the  planets  waa 
considrred  to  be  seven — the  iloon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun.  Aiars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn — here  named  in  tho  order  of  their  supposed  distances  from  tbe 
earth.  The  names  of  these  heavenly  bodies  were  given  Ut  Uie  days  of  the 
week,  and  we  still  find  traces  of  them  in  the  modern  nomenclatureH  of  tha 
seven  days.  The  Diei  Luntt  of  tho  Romans  has  become  our  ilonduu,  and 
the  Z/t<ri(/i  of  the  French;;  Diet  Morlit,  Diet  ilerevrii,  DiesJovii,  and  iM'ei  VeneHt, 
are  Mardi,  Mereredt,  Jtudi,  and  Vtndredi  in  French  ;  but  with  ns  IStetdittt, 
Wedneiday,  Thurtdny,  and/Wcfay — from  the  Scandinavian  godsTuisco,  W  oiUn, 
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We  now  arrive  At  tho  time  when  tbe  Apostles  begau  to  preach  th<> 
Gospel  to  the  Gentili'^  as  well  as  Jev& ;  and  here  the  clearest  evidenoe 
is  met  with,  that  the  SHbbatli  was  never  intended  to  be  in>pow<l 
upon  the  convert^td  Pagan*,  A  dispute  arose  at  Antioch  between  the 
Jewish  and  Qontile  Christians;  certain  Jews  maintaining  that  con- 
formity to  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  was  incumbent  upon  the  Qcntilri 
also,  while  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  "  no  small  dissension  and  Jispu* 
tation,"  maintained  the  opposite  view.    The  quoetion  was  reforrpdfor 

Thor,  and  Friga,  whose  names  were  given  by  our  S&ion  for«fbithM^  tu  tbe 
dnya  io  question  (see  the  Kncyflopanlta  Britannica,  7tb  ed..  vol.  xviii,,  p.  337]; 
IHtM  •S'atMi-ni  is  Satttrday  mad  Samedi;  while  Din  Solu  (ciUled  ulito  Dut  D«mi' 
niea)  pa^w*  with  lis  into  Sunday,  nnd  with  the  Krench  into  r*im.mtt. 
Whether  the  name  Diet  Duminica  ittfii(m  Ktt(nt*n,  Rev.  i.   10)  cr<  !  re- 

ference— u  Mr  Uiggint  (//urn  Sahbttlietr,  pp.  51,  97)  coDtendr .  ■  *}/■ 

pears,  on  inndequale  grounds  {Tht  SabhatJi :  or  an  KxaminnU'jH  >■]  thi  :M» 
T6tu,  4c.,  p- 135)— to  the  Sun,  which,  bo  wya,  whs  anciently  styled  DomimatSU 
(nee  also  Inquirj/  into  cA<  Origin  t/i'  Stf't«nary  Inftitftion*,  ftc,  from  the  ITol- 
mituUr  Rfv.  for  Oct.  1850,  p.  47),  tir  to  the  resurrection  of  our  Loni  up^n 
n  Sunday.  deHerves  to  be  farther  investigated ;  but  the  popular  opinioo  a 
pretty  gonormlly  accepted  by  the  learood,  att  at  least />rc>/><iN<»,  — that  the  »•«♦ 
Lord't  Day  Or  2>i«*  Dominica  originat«d  from  thi»  great  event  in  tbe  Cbri»- 
tian  history. — (Paley,  B.  v.,  ch.  vii. ;  and  Kitto's  Cyclop,  vol.  ii.,  p.  269.) 

Mrs  (k)Uui<irviUu,  lu  her  CuHiujtii>n  uj  tkf  Phy*ical  Sciencti,  i>b*erve4  tbit 
"  The  period  of  teven  days,  by  far  tbe  most  permanent  divinon  of  tini»,  amd 
tk<  mott  ancinHt  monvmtnt  of  aitronomital  knowM^je,  wax  used  in  India  by  tk* 
Brabmina  with  the  same  denomination!  employed  by  us,  and  was  alike  fbond 
in  tbe  calendars  of  the  Jews,  Kgyptiana,  Arabs,  and  .\isyrians  ;  it  has  lurvivrd 
the  fall  of  empires,  and  has  existed  among  all  successive  generations — a  proof 
of  their  common  origin."  Although  the  clause  here  printed  in  italics  I* 
directly  opposed  to  the  popular  notion  contendud  for  by  Mr  Jordan,  that  the 
seven  days  of  creation  mtut  have  been  the  origin  of  the  wf>«k,  yet  in  ijunling 
the  poMage  (in  The  Cltrutinn  Sahbaih  contid<rtd  in  iu  lVirii>Mi  Atp'fU,  p.  50 1 
be  swmi  to  have  been  absolutely  blind  to  this  fact.  And  I  cannot  h«lp  suggwt- 
ing  besides,  that  the  {irevnlence  of  the  hebdoni'idal  period  indicate*  not  «o  mucb 
what  Mrs  BommervilU'  tliink>i  it  does,  the  common  origin  of  the  nati<xat  by  whom 
it  was  used,  as  that  of  the  wttk  itself  which  was  so  early  and  widely  a<lopt«d- 
The  astronomers  of  each  nation  wctc  as  likely  as  those  of  any  other  to 
employ  the  hebdomadnl  period  as  the  most  natural ;  and  if  any  nation  ostd  it 
beforn  the  others,  that  nntiou  might  communicate  it,  and  also  the  names  nf  tb« 
days,  to  tho8<.>  around;  from  whom,  again,  it  nii^ht  pnss  to  others  still- -as  it 
did  from  tbe  Egyptians  to  the  Uoraan!^,  two  or  ihn-e  centuries  after  the  birth 
of  Christ.     Till  then  their  months  were  divided  into  three  irregular  {»arts. 

With  respect  u>  the  aacred,  mysterious,  and  perfect  character  which  in  ancivnl 
times  was  so  generally  ascribed  to  the  number  levtn.  this  might  naturally 
arise  from  its  being,  as  we  have  s«en,  the  numberof  the  80>calU-d  p  lanets,  which 
in  the  Bast  were  worshipped  as  gods.  That  it  could  nut  arise  from  any  tradition 
of  the  creation,  is  certain  from  the  fact  that  the  work  of  bringing  the  uni* 
verse  into  its  present  state  is  now  known  to  have  occupied  an  incalculably 
longer  period  than  six  days  ;  the  probability  hence  now  being,  that  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  number  M»<n,  instead  of  having  lieen  dirrivtd  from  the  seven  days 
mentioned  in  Genesis,  wufi,  on  tbe  contrary ,  the  tauM,  direct  or  indirect,  of  tbs 
introduction  of  that  period  into  tbe  Hf'brcw  cosmogony! 

See  gonurally,  on  the  subjects  of  this  Note.  Selden,  De  Jure  yatumU  rt  9t^ 
ti'um,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  xiv-xxii ; — the  Aneitni  Univtrial  Ilittory,  B.  1.,  cb.  vii. ;  0«9 
ed.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  231 ; — Anryc.  Brit.,  7tli  I'd.,  vol.  vi.,  p,  3  •.—Prnny  C\(lofxM4ia, 
vol.  xxvii.,  p.  189,  art.  Week  ; — Kitto'o  Cyclnf.  of  litbUcal  Littntturt,  voL  il.. 
pp.  268.  65.'5.  738-9;— and  liussoU's  The  Lord'*  Day  sot  th*  S,thhntk,  j»p 
lii,  36,  where  Hailly's  /h'Mt.  of  Anfitni  Anrnni-my  is  quoted. 
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ilecision  to  the  Chi  istian  Church  at  Jerusalem,  including  the  Apostlos; 
and  in  the  written  jutlgincnt  wliich  they  sent  to  Antio«!h,  it  was  for- 
mally declared  unnecessary  that  the  law  of  Moses  should  be  observed 
by  the  Gentiles,  except  to  this  extent  :  "  That  ye  altstaiii  from  meats 
offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from 
fornitation :  from  which  if  ye  keep  yourselves,  ye  shall  do  well."  * 
The  observance  of  the  Sablmth  being  here  omitted,  tho  (Tcntilcs, 
it  is  plain,  are  dei-Iared  to  have  no  more  concern  with  that  institu- 
tion than  with  circiimcjaion.  Accordingly,  it  is  acknowledged  by 
Horsley  (with  whom  tho  Sabbatarians  in  general  a.Ljrec),  that  "  had 
the  Sabbath  been  a  rite  of  the  Mosaic  institution,"  he  "  should  hohl 
this  argument  unanswerable:"  he  takes  refuge  however  in  the  po- 
sition, that  sabbalh'observance  not  only  was  imposed  at  the  crea- 
tion, and  so  must  have  been  "a  general  duty  at  the  time  of  the  insti- 
tution" by  Moses;  "  but,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  was  of  perpetual 
importance, — since,  in  every  stage  of  the  world's  existence,  it  is  man's 
interest  to  remember,  and  his  duty  to  acknowledge,  his  dependence 
upon  God  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  of  man  anions  the  rest."  "f 
But  as  the  notion  of  a  primeval  Sabbath  is  now  stripped  of  the  Ilttlo 
plausibility  which  itev»'r  had,  and  as  tho  importance  of  remembering 
and  acknowledging  our  dependence  upon  God  is  nowise  identical  with 
the  duty  of  resting  from  labour  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  (which 
is  the  duty,  and  the  whole  duty,  imposed  by  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment), (he  unti-sabbatarian  ai'gumcnt  from  tho  apostolic  decree  must, 
00  Horsley's  own  principle,  be  held  by  tw  to  be  unanswerable. 

*  Acts  XV.  29.  Why  even  (Am  «niall  amount  of  conformity  to  the  lair  of 
Moam  WM  enjoined,  wm  considered  before,  p.  172.  The  doctrine  there  staled 
agree*  with  that  of  the  Cuufeuion  of  AugNburg,  which  ia  quoted  by  liieut.- 
4'olonel  T.  Perrunet  Thompson,  in  liis  tlxerciaeg,  vol.  v.,  p.  115.  (London, 
1842.)  At  p.  118  of  the  same  volume  may  be  seen  the  original  passago  about 
ttiB  Lord's  Day,  of  which  a  tranKlation  was  given  anw,  p.  287- 

By  the  word  "fornicution"'  in  the  Jerusalem  decree,  we  probably  should  un- 
deratand  participation  in  theobacene  rites  which  formed  a  jiortion  of  the  wor- 
ship of  certain  heathen  godin ;  the  practice  being  rn  tliu  rf>iit<-A  in  opposition  to 
the  Iftwr  of  iloses.  For  fornication,  in  tlio  abstract,  was  not  forbidden  to  Uie 
Jews;  and  by  thoir  prophets  the  word  was  employed  figuratively  to  eipress 
idolatry  itself.  (See  Kitto's  Cvd»i>.  of  Bibl.  Lit.,  vol.  i,  p.  710  j  From  the 
common  phrase,  "  to  go  a-whoring  ailer  other  gods,''  applied  to  the  Uravtites, 
we  may  learn  what  the  temptation  to  idolatry  wa»,  to  which  they  xo  readily 
yielded.    Bishop  lIor«ley,  indeed,  interpret*  literally  the  word  in  the  decree; 

HJTing  as  a  reason  for  tho  prohibition  of  the  practice  thereby,  that  "  it  hath 
Hn  owing  to  that  refinement  of  sentiment  which  the  Christian  religion  hath 
pdoced,  that  this  is  at  lost  uoderiitood  to  be  a  breach  of  natural  morality.  In 
■  baathea  world,"'  says  he,  "  It  was  never  thought  to  be  a  crime,  except  it 
lb  acoompaDied  with  injury  to  a  virgin's  honour,  or  with  violation  of  the 
larriage-bed.  Abstinence,  in  this  instance,  was  considered  as  a  peculiarity  of 
Judaism;  and  had  it  not  been  mentioned  in  the  apoctolical  decree,  the  Gentile 
converts  would  not  have  been  very  ready  to  diaccm  that  the  prohibition  nf  this 
crime  Is  included  in  the  Seventh  Commandment." — (Strmon  xxi\.)  Now,  in 
reality  tho  Jews  themselves  discerned  no  such  meaning  in  the  Seventh  Corn* 
mandmcnt ;  uor  was  there,  until  long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  any  inculcation  of 
that  purity  of  the  mind  it^self,  which  indupuits  to  licentious  conduct,  The  in- 
t<>rpretation  above  suggested  seems  therefore  the  only  one  admissible. 
t  .Sermon  xxii. 
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To  tlic  argument  of  Paley  in  support  of  the  opinion  for  wlilc 
canten<l,  Dr  Dwiglit  laconically  answers :  "  Neither  was  ali^tinnnrAl 
from  theft,  murder,  lying,  coveting,  profaneness,  or  idolatr>*,  onjoiued 
by  the  apostles  upon  the  Christian  Cioutiles."*  Nothing  could  shew 
more  clearly  than  this,  of  what  vital  importance  to  SabliatarifltiisTn  » 
the  notion  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  ie  not  a  ponilit-e  \nw,  Wt 
a  part  of  tho  law  of  nature  ;  since  except  upon  the  assumption  that 
it  fs  a  part,  the  reply  of  Dr  Dwight,  which  he  evidently  thinkj 
conclusive,  would  bo  silly  and  impertinent.  For,  in  tlie  words  of 
Jortin,  "  this  controversy  wjus  not  about  the  moral  law,  the  lo»o  of 
God  and  of  our  neighbour,  and  the  like  duties;  it  waa  only  courrrn* 
ing  the  ritual  law."t  As  the  faUity  of  Dr  Dwight's  araumption  huj 
already  Itoon  made  evident,  and  is  admitted  by  almost  ererybodl 
but  tlie  Sabbath  Alliance,  the  conclusion  becomes  inevitable,  thattlt*! 
Apostles  <leclarcd,  in  tlie  most  formal  mauner,  the  freedom  of  the  Gen- 
tiles from  the  necessity  of  observing  the  only  >Sabbath  which  we  kno« 
to  have  ever  been  appointed. J 

Independently  of  this  decree,  wo  are  driven  to  the  same  c^oncluiion 
by  the  writings  of  St  Paul,  addressed  to  the  converts  in  Rome,  Galatuv, 
and  Colossjp.     "  Those  who  favour  the  English  opinion,"  says  Ueag- 
stonbcrg,  '*  find  the  expressions  of  Paul  inconvenient,  and  seek  by 
forced  iDterpretalionstu  explain  them  away.    This  isseen  most 
in  the  remarks  of  Haldane  on  'certain  expressions  in  the  New  T« 
ment.'  >  No  one,  on  reading  hiii  work,  can  help  feeling  that  tho  author 
would  bo  glad  if  these  'certain  expressions'  were  not  there.    lu  R«i 
liv.  5,  6,  the  apostle  speaks  indulgently  of  those  who  esteem  one  day] 
above  another,     lie  has  in  his  mind  those  who  do  not  seek  toeijforr«| 
upon  others  tho  practices  which  they  cannot  relinquish  themselrK;,! 
Christians,  who  have  come  over  from  .lu<laism,  and  who,  therefore,  n»»j 
quire  tiuio  bufore  the  new  principle  can  have  its  perfect  power.    In 
ii.  IG,  how»?vcr,  he  warns  them  to  beware  of  those  who  wish  to  jud^ 
others  in  meat,  and  drink,  and  festivals,  anil  new  moons,  and  Sal 
baths,  '  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is 
Christ,'  who  gives  his  own  jjeople  the  power  to  rise  above  the  Jewiijb|( 
piecemeal  religion — a  religion  not  favoured  by  the  Old  Testament- 
and  serve  God  without  ceasing.     But  ho  speaks  most  strongly  in  0« 
iv.  9-11  : — '  How  turn  yo  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  element 
whoreunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage  ?    Ye  obsene  days, 
months,  ami  times,  and  years.'  The  preference  of  certain  days,whatev« 
thoy  ntay  be,  whether  called  Sundays  or  Sabbaths,  or  by  any  otbe 
name,  appears  here  as  a  return  toau  elementary  and  child's  religion,! 
such  as  the  Galatians  had  submitted  to  before,  when  in  their  hcathoa 
condition  ;  and  is  denounced  as  unworthy  of  Christians,  who  are  to  I 
a  godly  people,  walking  constantly  before  God.  and  ppfsonting  thcD 
selvcscoiitinually  uiUolIim,  alivingsaerifice,holy, accfiptableunto< 

"  These  expressions  are  certainly  opposed  to  every  view  of  the  Ss 

*  Th«H)logy.  Sortnon  cvii.  t  Jortin"*  Works,  voK  ix.,  p,  IX*^ 

I  Ilolden  ftays  :  "  From  the  Jewigh  Sabbath,  Chrii^tiam,  it  is  frvelv  ackitoir*^ 
Ipdliod,  Rrc  i-j'leascd  ;  but  tiie  objcctiuna  of  Patoy  cannot  in  jnstic*'  b« 
AKKinRt  tho  weekly  festival,  irhicb  was  a  divinn  appointmnit  of  u  long  antariil 
dfttp.  nnd  nevi>r  afterwords  annulled." — (P.  173,; 
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day,  which  leads  to  its  being  regarded  aa  the  only  day  of  religiou,  th« 
*  pearl  of  days,'  the  '  light  of  the  wook,'  if  by  this  is  nieaiil  that  the 
other  days  l)«Iong  to  man,  and  this  alone  to  Uod.  They  shew  tho 
fallacy  of  every  vifW  whirh  supposes  that  God  is  sritlHtiod  with  one 
day,  ttud  which,  iu  order  that  this  day  may  be  invested  with  a  brighter 
halo,  allows  deep  shadows  to  rest  upfrn'the  other  days  of  the  w<  ok. 
Sacred  days  and  hours  are  a  part  of  Judaism,  not  of  tho  true  religion 
even  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  thoy  arc  well  suited  for  Rationalism,  but 
not  for  the  Christian  Church.  To  seek  to  intmduco  them  is  to  niiuiiu- 
derstand  Christ.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  those  who  bold 
the  Sabbatarian  view  are  inclined  to  this;  although,  by  carrying  it 
out,  we  frustrate  the  iufty  aim  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of 
by  the  Christian  Church."* 

How  seldom  the  .Sabbatarians  have  the  courage  to  face  these  words 
of  Paul,  oven  in  order  to  explain  them  away,  has  already  been  abun- 
dantly shewn  ;f  but  nnf  attempt  in  particular,  to  get  rid  of  the  pas- 
sago  in  Koui.  xiv.  4,  .0,  so  far  excels  all  others  in  boldness,  that  it 
deserves  to  be  presenteil  here.  I  find  it  in  an  article  on  the  Sul)bath 
b  the  Eclalic  lioiiew  fur  .lune  1830,  p.  497.  "  But  iiero  again,"  ^ays 
the  reviewer,  "  tho  ceromouial  observance  of  particular  days  is  referred 
to,  chiefly  aa  regardetl  fasting  at  ttuch  seasons;  and  as  fasting  was 
never  practised  by  the  Jews  on  the  Sabbath-day,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  that  day  is  alluded  to  "  !  Such  an  argument  as  this  shews  alike 
the  writer's  expectation  that  his  readers  would  save  themselvob  the 

♦  The  Lord's  Day.  p,  103  4.  To  the  ssmo  effect  lee  Mllton'iCTirirtian  Doc- 
trine, p.  606;  Burrow's  EapMition  of  ihe  Fourth  CoiDmamlmeTit ;  Jortiirs 
Work«,  vol.  ijc..  p.  124  ;  Kitlo's  <'jc.lop.  <if  bibl.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  t)57  ;  The  Mo- 
fftic  Sabbttth,  p.  24  ;  The  S»hbiitb,  or  an  Exuntiaation  of  tho  Hlx  TvxU,  Ac,  pp. 
l"l>-203, 315-317  ;  Neauder's  Mist,  of  the  I'luntiiig,  &c.,  of  the  Christian  Church, 
vol.  i.,  p.  166;  >ficbacli»'8  Com.  on  the  Lnws  of  Moses,  vol.  iv.,p.  44  ;  and  Col. 
ThompBOD'fl  Exorcises,  vol.  v.,  p.  102.  For  alteniptsto  meet  the  argument,  5c« 
The  Christian  Habbath  ci>D!>idere4  in  its  VBriuun  Aspects,  pp.  81-85,  381. 

The  Irarned  Boiisen,  in  hie  lat«  work  on  Ilippolytus  and  bin  A^e,  vol.  til.,  p. 
349,  expresses  strongly  his  approval  of  Iletigstenberg's  treati»e,  and  his  own 
diascnt  from  the  i>»bbatarino  notiiins  uf  the  I'uritans.  "  The  celebration  uf  the 
day  of  our  l>ord's  reaurrcction,"  says  ho,  "  was  already  more  solemnly  observed 
than  the  .Tewish  Sabbath,  considorcil  a*  the  eve  of  the  great  folumnity.  Wo 
nowhere,  however,  find  a  trace  of  thnt  relujise  into  Jewish  ceremoniul,  the  un- 
christian inlerruptiun  of  cungreKntional  church  and  social  life,  which  some 
persons  in  the  English  and  Scotch  churches,  amiable  in  other  re«pcct*,  maintain 
to  be  a  divine  institution  binding  upon  all  Christians ;  and  who  are  not  contented 
with  defending  a  wise  and  fre«  popular  custom,  which  may  be,  within  certain 
limits,  n  necessary  comclio  for  many  people,  as  Chri»tian  and  moral  In  the  idea. 
It  Is  consolatory  to  see  thnt  a  roan  so  strongly  attached  to  poi.itivo  church  doc- 
trines, and  so  earnest  as  llengstenberg,  hus  voluntarily  come  forward  to  oppose 
the  abuse  of  this  custom,  in  a  little  work  of  his  which  has  lately  appeared,  con- 
taining thoroughly  sound  principles  ujmn  the  observation  of  .Sunday.  Judaism 
remains  Judaism,  and  is  both  foreign  and  in  opposition  to  the  Oospcl." 

t  Ante,  pp.  66-61,  290,  320,  330,  439.  To  the  IreatiMa  on  the  Sabbath 
where  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  Kom.  Aiv.  5,  6,  I  must  add  that  of  the 
late  Bev.  Duncan  Macfarlan,  minister  of  Renfrew,  and  formerly,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Gla»t;ou>.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  and  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred silence  on  the  subject,  to  the  employment  of  sophistry  in  a  vain  attempt 
lo  ctiunlcract  ihp  force  of  the  pr\*>ng«>. 
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trouble  of  looking  at  the  pa!»ftge  itsoll',  and  tbe  exireuiity  of  (ic!$ppni- 
tioii  towliich  theSabbalarian&are  reduced  when  compelled  to  encoutiUir 
8t  Paul.  Hero  ai"*  the  first  six  verses  of  the  chapter  :  "  Him  that 
is  weak  in  tbe  fiiith  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputatiouii.  For 
one  believetb  that  be  may  cat  all  things  ;  another,  who  is  weak,  o»t- 
eth  herbs.  Let  not  hiiu  that  eateth  despit^e  hiui  that  oateth  uot;  and 
let  not  him  which  eateth  not,  judge  him  that  f-atelh :  for  Ood  hatli 
received  him.  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  *  to 
his  own  master  he  standcth  or  falleth.  Yea,  he  shall  be  holdrti  np: 
for  Orxl  is  able  to  make  him  stand.  One  man  esteenieth  one  dij 
above  another  :  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  every  mta 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  He  that  regardeth  tbe  day,  re- 
gardeth  it  unto  the  Lnnt ;  and  he  that  regardelh  not  the  day,  to  tlit 
Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it.  He  that  eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord,  for 
ho  giveth  Ood  thanki( ;  and  ho  that  eateth  not,  to  the  l^ord  hn  MtrtJi 
not,  and  giveth  Ood  thanks."  Let  any  man  of  sense  and  candourper* 
use  these  vei"84?8,  and  »ay,  first,  whether  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  ubew- 
vauce  of  days  in  f/'Jiithni  to  la.slin}f,  or  merely  as  an  additiomil  and  iruU' 
pendent  iUuatratioa  of  the  principle  which  fasting  is  introduced  in  «in« 
nexion  with  ;  and  ffnoiidly,  whether,  unlcsa  he  intended  to  allude  to  the 
Sabbath,  he  could  have  used  the  words,  "  One  man  esteemetb  ooedaj 
above  another  ;  another  est«enieth  evert  day  alike."'  These  words, 
in  truth,  arc  fatal,  not  only  to  the  supposition  that  there  existed  ia 
Paul's  time  a  SaUmth  appointed  tit  the  Crealio»,  hut  to  the  theoi^— 
which  I  now  proceed  to  consider — that  a  Christian  5<i/'?w»/A  had  l»eoB 
appointed  by  Christ  or  hia  apostles,  if  not  by  allt-ring  the  Fourth 
Commandment  in  regard  to  the  day  of  the  week  (whicli  i*  the  nutiuu 
of  the  Puritans),  and  extending  its  operation  to  the  Oentiles  (wbicll 
the  Puritans  think  was  unnecessary) ;  at  least  by  instituting  a  new  and 
independent  foatival  in  honour  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

The  evidence  which  the  Puritan.s  adduce  in  support  of  their  opiinoM 
that  tho  first  day  of  the  week  whk  isul«tituted  for  the  seventh,  »  the 
same  which  is  appealed  to  by  the  a<lvocates  of  the  Divine  authority  o( 
a  «<«;  institution  called  tho  Lord's  Day — some  of  those  advocated  re- 
garding the  festival  as  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  the  Jewish  Si^b- 
bath,  while  others  (such  as  Paley)  hold  that  nothing  more  has  hti-n 
divinely  appointed  than  that  Christians  shall  "  assemlde  npon  the  ftr«l 
day  of  the  week  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship  and  rwiigiou*  in- 
struction :"  but  that  "  the  ration  on  that  day  from  our  employment* 
longer  than  we  are  detained  from  them  by  attendance  upon  these  a»- 
seniblies,  is  to  Christians  an  ordinance  of  hufuan  institution,  binding 
nevertheless  upou  the  conscience  of  every  individual  of  a  country  in 
which  a  weekly  Sabbath  is  established,  for  the  sake  of  the  beneticial 
purposes  which  the  public  and  regular  observance  of  it  pnnri'>t'i«,  and 
recommended  perhaps  in  some  degree  to  the  Divine  apji  by 

the  resemblance  it  bears  to  Mhat  God  \ta&  pleased  to  nwi  lan 

part  of  the  law  which  hu  delivered  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  bj  iU 
aubsorviency  to  many  of  the  same  iiaes."' 

*  Palcy  V  Moi'aI  Philosophy,  B.  v.,  ch.  vii.  Even  tlitt  conduxioo  PiiIiFy  nlTen  M 
"  prolt»hlo,"'  ButJ  nntbiitg  more.     That  hp  wiis  roniicli>u)»  oi*  having  o»er«ir»li:Ii»'' 
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On  all  fantKla  it  h  aJiuitteil  that  "  there  is  tm  spci-ia!  enactiiiotit  in 
the  New  Tostdintiiit  n.-ganUtig  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  tbn 
seventh  to  th«  timt  day  uf  the  week,"*  or  the  appoititnient  of  a  Ufw 
festival  called  the  Lurd'^  Day  ;  but  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  t^n- 
serted  to  l<e  amply  sufficient  "  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  inquirer," 
that  (as  the  I'uritans  say)  the  seventh  day  specified  in  the  Fourth 
Cuniniandnieut,  whicli  is  to  bo  considered  aa  universally  and  for  ever 
binding,  was  changed  by  Divine  aulhorily  to  ilwjirst;  or  (as  others 
say)  that  the  Lord's  Day  was  instituted  by  Christ,  or  by  his  apostles 
divinely  commissioned  tu  do  so. 

Six  passages  in  the  New  Testament  are  appealed  to  as  containing 
the  circumstantial  evidence  which  is  said  to  be  so  clear  and  conclu- 
sive. These  have  frequently  been  discussed,  but  never  more  ahly 
or  thoroughly  than  by  the  author  of  a  recent  work  alrea<iy  often 
referred  to;t  and  nobody  who  wishes  to  understaud  the  controversy 
in  all  its  details,  should  omit  to  peruse  a  treatise  in  which  the  subject 
is  handlud  so  acutely,  fairly,  and  comprehensively,  that  little  or  no- 
thing of  importance  remains  to  be  said  by  others. 

Text  No.  1.  is  John  xx.  19  :  "  The  same  <lay  at  evening,  being  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  doors  were  shut  where  the  disciples 
wore  assembled  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  cauje  Jesus  and  stood  in  the 
midst,  and  saiih  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you."  Now,  in  the  work 
referred  to,  not  only  is  it  proved  beyond  all  question,  from  a  compari- 
son of  sundry  passages,  tiiat  tlie  appearance  of  Christ  on  this  occasion 
was  ou  thv  st.nifitf  day  of  the  wt?ek  (which  began  at  suiiBct)  ;  but  good 
grounds  .-vre  stated  for  the  inference  that  it  was  not  until  after  the 
commencement  of  that  day  that  the  disciples  assembled.  Conse- 
quently it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  certain  that  hf,  by  his  appearing  among 
thein,  could  not  intend  to  sanctify  the  Jirgt  day  of  the  week ;  while, 
on  the  other  band,  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  the  disciples 
could  not,  by  assembling,  intend  to  celebrate  the  day  of  his  resurrec- 
tion. And  this  second  couclusiou  is  rendered  as  irresistible  as  the  first, 
by  the  circumstance  that  as  yet  few  of  them  had  hoard,  ait<l  iwt  on« 
(if  tfutm  believed,  ihat  t\u>  hotd  had  risen.  About  his  real  purpose  in 
appearing  to  the  disciples  at  this  time,  we  are  left  in  no  uncertainty 
by  the  Evangelists  :  it  was  to  dissipate  their  doubts  as  to  his  resur- 
rection, and  to  instruct  them  iu  the  duties  of  their  future  mission  as 
his  apostles.^ 

Text  No.  II.  is  John  xx.  26  :  "  And  after  eight  days  again  his  dis- 
ciples were  within,  and  Thomas  with  them  :  then  came  Jesus,  the 
doors  being  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  said,  Peace  be  unto 
you."  This  shews  that  another  lueetiug  took  place,  and  that  Jesus 
appeared  at  it  :   but,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  took  place  ou  the  day 


(with  a  very  good  intention)  the  evidence  contAint^d  in  the  New  Teatament,  I 
nru  dinpoaed  to  believe  with  the  author  of  "  The  .Snbbath,  or  nn  Rsuninationof 
•  he  Six  Text*,"  Ac.,  p.  317-330. 

*  TheM  are  the  wonU  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance,  na  quoted  ant*,  p.  435. 

t  The  Sabbath  ;  or,  an  Eaaniinotion  nf  the  Six  tvxts  coiutiintity  ndducfd 
(rora  thn  Nfw  Ti-«tamont  in  I'roof  of  a  ChriDtiiu)  .Sabbnih.  Uy  a  Ijayman.  Lon- 
don, 1840.     Pp.  338.    8vo. 

!   M«rk,  nvi.;   hiiko  x»iv,-,  .lolm  n%. 
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Si"  the  lli"9t  tacotiag.  Is  a  mere  conjecture  ;  aud,  secomlly,  iup- 
|io6iujE(  the  fact  to  bt  so,  still,  as  his  first  appearance  wa«  on  the  $'rc(md 
day  of  the  week,  the  purpose  of  this  other  appearance  on  the  second 
day  of  the  week  could  not  Iw  to  sanction  the  celebration  of  the  day 
of  the  resurrection.  As  for  the  disciples  themselves^  it  is  a  gratuitoat 
assumption  that  they  hold  no  meetings  in  the  interval  between  these 
two  ;  while,  in  regard  to  Christ,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Mil- 
ton, "  that  he  appeared  on  other  days  also,  Lnke  rxiv.  3(3,  and  John 
xxi.  3,  4  :  '  Peter  saitli  unto  them,  1  go  a  fishing,'  which  was  not  law- 
ful on  the  Sabbath  ;  8o  that  the  day  following,  on  the  morning  of  which 
<'hrist  appearetl,  could  not  have  Ijeen  (he  fii-8t  day  of  the  week.  Bveo 
siipposin<(,  however,  that  it  had  been  so,  still  the  assigning  this  as  a 
reujson  for  the  institution  of  a  new  Sabbath,  is  matter  solely  of  human 
inference ;  since  no  commandniont  on  this  subject,  nor  any  reason  (or 
such  institution,  is  found  in  all  Scripture."*  In  Acts  i.  2,  3,  it  b 
recorded  that  after  his  resurrection  Jesus  "  shewed  himself  alive  unto 
the  apostles  whom  he  had  chosen.  .  .  .  htvat}  »ejtn  uf  tkem  forty  days,  and 
speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ;"  while  Paul 
asserts  that  "  he  teas  situ  vumy  lUiys  of  them  which  came  up  with  bia 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  who  are  his  witnesses  unto  the  ptH>pl(*" 
(Acts  xiii.  31).  Can  these  expressions  be  fairly  held  to  be  cumpaiible 
with  the  notion  that  he  appeared  to  them  only  on  Sundays  ?t  I'alif. 
with  every  disposition  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  Divine  iiistilutioo 
of  the  Lord's  Day,  finds  in  Texts  I.  and  II.,  when  viewed  in  coaoeiion 
with  each  other,  only  something  which  *'  looks  like  an  appointiiiont 
and  design  to  meet"  upon  thv  Jimt  day  of  the  week.  Suppose  thai 
there  was  an  appointment  and  <leaign  to  meet,  and  that  Uie  meeV 
ings  were  upon  the  fr^t  day  of  the  week,  still  the  passages  neither 
jointly  nor  separately  aUbrd  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  the  dis<Mplcs  met 
aud  Christ  appeared  because  it  was  the  first  day  of  the  week,  aud  in 
order  to  signalize  it  as  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Had  such  been  th« 
intention  uf  our  Lord,  is  it  credible'  that  he  should  neither  at  thnw 
two  meetings,  nor  on  any  other  occasion  of  his  appearing  to  the  di»> 
ei]>les  before  iiis  ascension,  have  said  one  word  to  them  r<  it, 

or  that  if  be  did,  his  historians  should  not  have  related  v,  '.  f 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  St  Matthew  omits  all  notice  of  ihi;  mcctiuu 
ill  the  evening  which  followetl  the  rcRurrection.  and  of  that  also  which 
look  place  '  after  eight  days ;'  yet  as  one  of  the  eleven  he  must  have 
been  present  at  both.  Ilia  silence  on  this  subject  contributes  an  ad- 
ditional inference  that  the  disciples  could  not  have  met  at  either  of 
those  meetings  for  the  purposo  of  instituting  or  celebrating  a  new  re- 
ligious rite. J 


*  Christian  Doctrine,  B.  ii.,  ch.  vii.,  p.  609. — The  edition  I  quote  from  i»t!k* 
first,  publlBbed  in  1825  ;  but  the  treatise  bu  lately  been  reprinted  u  {»rt  of 
the  edition  of  Milton's  Prose  Works  in  Bohn's  8undard  Librury,  where  the 
chnptor  referred  to  will  be  found  in  vol.  v.,  p.  64. 

T  See  the  contident  way  in  which  Mr  Itolden  iniik<>8.  uid  iirgtie«  upon,  lit* 
contrary  Bssumption,  in  his  treatise  on  the  ChriftlHii  .Snbbatli,  p.  '2'2i  ;  and  ti"* 
similar  course  ul'  Mr  Oliver  in  his  I'rixe  J<^a;,  p.  o3, 

I  The  .Snbbath  ;  or  nn  Examination,  &e.,  p.  id.  Hrv  tlie  ex1r»cl  rram  t'bU* 
lingworth,  ante.  p.  197-8. 


Text  No.  III.  is  Acts  ii.  1  :  "  And  wln-ii  the  day  of  Peiitocost  was 
fully  come,  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place/'  A  con- 
fessedly uncertain  calculation*  makes  it  appear  that  this  was  alao 
the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  but  if  so,  the  fact  of  the  meeting  being  re- 
L  corded  simply  as  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  without  mention  either  of 
I  thfjirst  tl<ii/  of  thti  wceJc,  or  of  any  act  done  by  the  disciples  in  hoiiour  of 
I  that  d'ltf,  indicates  very  clearly  that  the  meeting  wa»  for  a  purpose 
I  connected  with  the  great  Jewish  fofstival,  anil  not  for  tlte  purpose  of 
^^v  kooping  holy  the  day  as  a  Christian  festival.  Had  the  incident  been 
^^■cuQsidered  by  the  historian  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  Sabbath, 
^^Bor  the  Lord's  Day,  he  certainly  would  have  mentioned  the  first  day 
^^ft-of  the  week  ;  instead  of  leaving  us  to  discover  by  a  doubtful  calcu- 
^^  lation  that  tliia  meeting,  held  about  thirty  yeara  before  the  timo 
when  he  wrote,  took  plat'e  upon  a  Sunday.  Indeed,  so  ridiculous  is 
the  attempt  of  the  Sabbatarians  to  press  the  text  before  us  into 
their  service,  that  Paley,  who  must  have  seen  at  a  glance  its  unfitness 
for  such  a  purpose,  has  passed  it  over  in  utter  silence. 

Text  No.  IV.  is  Acta  xx.  6,  7  :  "  And  wo  [St  Paul  and  his  cora- 
panions]  .  .  .  came  unto  them  to  Troa«  in  five  days  ;  where  we  abode 
seven  days.  And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  disciples 
came  together  [mwc  precisely,  the  discipk'S  being  come  together]  to 
break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them."  The  Layman  here  observes : 
"  Not  till  seven-and-twenty  years  after  the  GoHpel  had  beeti  proclaimed 
by  the  Apostles,  is  there  any  instance  recorded  of  a  meeting  of  €hri«- 
tiatis  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week.  At  length  we  find  one  in  the  text 
before  u.^.  But  it  is  a  solitary  instance ;  a  very  remarkable  circumstance 
this,  if,  in  the  timo  of  the  Apostles,  it  was  the  constant  custom  of  Chris- 
tians to  meet  upon  that  day." — (P.  71.) — f^eo  also  pp.  141,  160,  210. 
That  the  meeting  recorded  in  this  t«'xt  was  held  for  reliijiovs  pur- 
]H>st:i — that  it  was  held  ooofiUn't  t*>  a  uwMi/  custom — that  the  break- 
ing of  bread  was  tho  eating  of  the  Lvrd's  Supper— nuA  that  the  dis- 
ciples who  assembled  on  this  one  occasion  (or  statedly  on  the  first  day 
of  tho  week,  if  you  will),  kopt  as  a  Sabbath  (i.  e.  f5ea.son  of  rest  from 
labour)  the  whole  of  the  day  on  which  they  met,  are  one  and  all  of 
them  assertions  unvouched  Jiy  a  particle  of  proof.  By  the  phraso 
"  breaking  bread,"  used  without  qualification,  the  Jews  meant  the 
taking  of  au  or^linary  meal  :  that  it  lias  no  other  meaning  here  was 
tho  decided  opinion  of  Calvin  -^  an<l  to  this  view  Paley,  by  forbearing 
to  claim  for  it  any  other,  has  virtually  given  iti  his  adhereuce.*  "  Yet 
breaking  bread,"  says  the  Layman,  *'  is  the  only  expression  in  the 
text  which  afi'ords  even  a  pretence  for  saying  that  the  meeting  at 

*  See  Uolden,  p.  235 ;  and  Kitto'i  Cyclopndia,  vol.  it.,  i>.  2G9. 

t  /h  Act.  ii. ;  quoted  liy  lleylin,  P»rt  II.,  p.  24. — Milton  speaks  ofit  u,  stall 
events,  uucertuiii  "  whether  thlB  was  a  periodical  meeting,  or  only  held  occa- 
sionally, and  of  their  own  accord;  whether  It  vru  a  religious  festival,  or  a  fra- 
t<>rnal  meal,"  &c. — (Chriitimi  Docirinc,  p.  609.) 

J  See,  In  support  of  the  intrepretation  contended  for,  Acta  ii.  46;  xx.  11. ; 
zxvii.  36,  36. — Lightfoot,  iti  liif^  Juurnnl  of  the  \Vt'»iTnln»ter  A-iiscnihly,  recordH 
a  diacuMion  which  took  place  on  :20th  February  lti44,  when  Mr  Goodwin  said 
"  '  Ureaking  brf  ad.'  and '  eating,'  is  UBcd  in  Scripture,  Acta  xxvii.  3S,  for  com> 
nion  eating;  Acta  xx.  16  (11  V]  means  the  aanje.'*— (Lightfoot's  Work»,hy 
Pituinti,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  183.) 
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Troas  wa*  specially  for  a  religious  purpose.  No  mention  ia  tnatli-  ot 
prayer  or  thanksgiving.  Mention  ia  indeed  niaile  of  >*tj*aur(i preach- 
ing; but  that  St  Paul,  wlio  was  at»custonie<l  to  preach  on  evoi^  v-v 
of  tho  week  when  opportunity  ottered,  should  take  this  oppor; 
of  preaching  on  the  tirst  day  of  tho  week,  can  yield  no  proof  thm  imv 
design  of  the  disciples  at  Troas,  in  meeting  to  take  a  meal  in  cutn- 
nion  on  the  tirst  day  of  the  week,  was  also  to  perform  some  act  of  re- 
ligious worship.  .  .  .  Moroov»>r,  the  iiioi-tiug  at  Troos,  to  be  of  any 
value  to  the  Sabbatarian  cause,  must  l>c  proved  to  have  taken  plar* 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  hecause.  it  was  the  tirst  day  of  the  week." 
But  there  is  no  evidence  either  of  this,  or  of  the  assumption  that  the 
disciples  at  Troas  did  not  come  together  to  break  bread  on  «lJt<rr  dayn 
of  the  week  also,  as  those  in  Jerusalem  are  recorded  to  hav«?  don^.* 
It  is  shewn  by  the  Ijayman  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  probahle,  from 
St  Luke's  ordinary  manner  of  recording  event*,  that  had  he  here  in- 
tended t^  notice  a  ctisiam,  he  would  have  been  more  explicit,  and  not 
have  left  it  to  be  inferred  ;  and  this  he  would  have  been  the  more 
careful  to  do,  because  the  alleged  custom  was  of  such  importance  u 
to  be  peculiarly  deserving  of  his  notice.  If  tho  early  i/hrisliaot 
really  oliserved  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  stated  soasoo  of  worship, 
or  as  a  Sahhath,  is  it  po&siiilethat  St  Luke  should  not,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  history  of  tho  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  comprising  a  period 
of  thirty  year*,  mention  more  than  one  meeting  of  Christians  ou  that 
day  ?  To  crown  all — it  is  disco\-ored  that  in  Grie.sbach's  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  phrase  translated  "  when  the  disapUi  came 
together  to  lireak  brea<l,"  is  corrected  to  another  which  signifiw  "  »« 
[».  a.  Paul  and  his  companions]  being  come  together  to  break  bread" — 
awviyfiivwv  ^^mv  kXmtoi  ofTov  I  This,  if  admitted,  at  onco  fr*">"T  "••'*'"< 
the  inference  of  Palcy,  that  we  here  "  iiml  tho  samecusti  ■ 
ing  religious  assemblies  upon  tho  fii-st  day  of  the  week)  in  > 

church  at  a  great  distance  from  Jenisali'm,"     But,  inde]i 
flriesbach's  correction,  there  is  no  good  ground  for   v\vu  mi*  re- 
mark of  Paley — that  the  "  manner  in  which  the  historian  mentiims  th« 
disciples  coming  together  to  break  bread  on  tho  first  day  of  the  week, 
shows  that  the  practice  by  this  time  was  familiar  and  cstablishe*!," 

It  has  already  [ante,  p.  59)  been  pointed  out  as  probable  that  tho 
meeting  at  Troas  began  aftei-  sunset  on  Saturday,  and  continued  till 
break  of  day  on  Snuday — at  which  time  the  apoatlo  addre&ied  him- 
self again  to  his  journey. 

Text  No.  V.  is  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,2:  "  Now,  concerning  th-  n 

for  the  saints,  as  I  have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  <-4;.  ;i 

so  do  ye.     Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay 
by  him  in  store  as  tnid  hath  jjrospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gather- 
ings when  I  come."     This  text  ia  dismis.sed  by  Milton  as  cqtiii!!' 
satisfaot^.»ry  with  the  others :  "  For  what  the  apostlo  is  here  eujoi  . 
says  he.  "  is  not  tho  celebration  of  the  Lord's  r)ay,  but  that  '  • 
Hi-st  day  of  the  week'  (if  this  bo  the  true  interpretation  of  xaz 
trdftfiamv,  per  uiutm  Sahbathtinim)  each  should  '  lay  by  him'  (tl 
at  home)  for  the  relief  of  the  |)oor;   no  mention  being  made  i      ■ 

*  See  AcU  ii.  46. 


I»ublic  aasembly,  or  of  any  n>lloctiou  lit  such  assi'inLly  on  that 
day.  He  waa  perhaps  led  to  selert  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
from  the  idea  that  our  alms  ou^ht  to  be  set  aside  as  a  kind  of 
firit-fruits  to  God,  previous  to  satisfying  other  demands,  or  because 
the  tirnt  day  of  the  week  was  most  convenient  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  family  accounts.  Granting,  however,  that  the  Corin- 
thians wore  accustomed  to  assemble  on  that  day  for  religious  pur- 
poses, it  no  more  follows  that  we  are  bound  to  keep  it  holy  iu  con- 
formity with  their  practice,  without  a  Divine  command  to  that  eflfect, 
than  that  we  are  bound  to  olteerve  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  of  the  Philippians,  or  of  Paul  himself.  Acts  xvi.  13, 
*  Oa  the  Sabbath  we  went  out  of  the  city  by  a  river  side,  where  prayer 
was  wont  to  be  made  ;'  xvii.  2,  '  Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in 
unto  them,  and  three  Sabbath-days  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the 
Scripture  ;'  xviii.  3,  4,  '  He  abode  with  them,  and  wrought,  .  .  . 
and  he  reasoned  iu  the  synagogue  every  Sabbatli,' — following  his  own 
occupation  at  home,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  during  the  six  re- 
maining days."* 

This  passage,  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  2,  has  been  very  fully  considered  by 
theLaj'manif  who,  like  Milton,  adheres  tirmly  to  the  words  "layby 
in  store,"  as  the  true  translation  of  6r)a-avptCf>v.  It  may  bo  still  more 
literally  translated  "  tre.isurinu:  up;''  a  phrase,  he  observes,  which 
would  render  it  still  more  apparent  that  each  coatributor  was  to  make 
the  awunitilatiuii  himself,  and  not  to  hand  it  over  from  week  to  week 
to  any  other  person.  The  Vulgate,  and  the  Geneva  Bible  led.  1588), 
give  the  same  meaning  to  the  word.  l)r  Macknight,  who  is  followed 
by  Burder  and  Wardlaw,+  translates  the  passage  thus  :  "  On  the  first 
day  of  every  week,  let  each  of  you  lay  somewhat  by  itself,  according 
as  he  may  have  prospered,  puttim  it  into  tJic  trenmrtf,  that  when  I 
come  there  may  tw  then  no  collections ;"  and  his  reason  fi>r  introducing 
this  common  "  treasury"  without  the  slightest  iiriimrnaticul  warrant  for 
doing  so,  U,  that  the  ordinary  tran.-tlation  is  ineonsisteiit  with  the 
desire  of  Paul  that  there  might  bo  no  gatherings  when  ho  came: 
for  ac'.'ordin<;  to  that  traui^lation,  says  Macknight,  the  collections 
would  still  have  been  to  make  at  his  coming.  This,  however,  is  to 
understand,  without  the  least  necessity,  the  word  '*  gatherings"  in 
a  sense  incompatible  with  the  previous  injunction,  which  is  per- 
fectly unambiguous:  the  Apostle's  wish  may  very  well  have  been, 
that,  at  his  coming,  rack  man  should  have  a  gradually-accumulated 
giorc  of  money  by  him,  ready  to  bo  delivered  up  at  once — instead  of 
waiting  for  his  arrival,  and  then  running  about  endeavouring  to  collect 
a  KuUicient  sum  from  debtors  who  might  not  at  the  moment  be  able  to 
p.ay.  His  use  of  the  word  *'  gatherings,'"  rather  than  "  gathering," 
gives  countenance  to  this  view.  The  collection  was  an  occasional  one, 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  Christians  at  Jeru^aleui.§     Neander,  I  see, 


*  CltirLnim.  DtTctrioe,  p.  G09,  010.  t    I'p.  101.  162,  iSfi, 

I   Wardluw'»  1  >iiicourKe«  on  the  .Sabbatli.  p,  98. 

^  The  injunctions  of  I'nul  in  tbu  cburdivH  of  UaJatU  and  Corinth  to  contri- 
bute to  the  relief  of  fh«»»  pour  brollireii  iit  Jerusalem,  nrv  reprcHetiteii  by  l)r 
Lorlmpf  »«  eucourugenient  of  tbo  ob»crviim;i'  of  tlip  f\r»t  <lny  ot  tlic  week,  "  by 
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conU'ndd  for  the  ordinary  translatiou ;  observing  that  the  woi'd  ^t.m^ 
pi^fiw  "  is  against  the  notion  of  a  public  collection/'  and  speakiui:  •  ' 
other  inlerpretatiou  as  one  to  which  some  have  been  led  by  "  a  giau.i 
tons  supposition,  not  at  all  required  by  the  connexion  of  the  passage."* 
Moreover,  it  appears  from  2  Cor.  viii.,  that  Paul,  before  going  back 
to  Corinth,  was  under  considerable  apprehension  as  to  the  success  of 
his  appeal ;  whereas,  if  the  putting  of  the  contributions  of  individuals 
into  a  common  treasury  had  been  the  thing  enjoined,  he  needed  not 
be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  amount  brought  in,  for  the  church-officers 
who  received  them  could,  and  of  course  would,  h.ive  informed  him  of 
it.  And  lastly,  it  is  argued  besides,  with  gi*eat  effect,  by  the  Layman, 
that  if  the  first  day  of  the  week  had  thou  attained  a  sacred  pre-emi- 
nence over  the  other  six,  the  Apostle,  in  recommending  it  for  a  pur- 
pose of  charity,  would  not  have  failed  to  enforce  his  reirommenrla- 
tion  by  a  pointed  reference  tu  the  estimation  and  respect  in  which 
it  was  held.  "  Let  us  but  reflect  a  little,"  be  observes,  "  and  we 
shall  not  fail  to  perceive  the  fine  t-opic  it  would  have  attbrded  t'>  -If 
fervid  eloquence  of  St  Paul,  If,  in  naming  the  first  day  of  the  \»  • 
he  could  have  appealed  to  it  as  a  day  then  religiously  observed"  aiiiiint; 
Christians,  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  their  crucilirJ 
Redeemer.  .  .  .  "  That  St  Paul  should  neglect  this  opportumrv, 
if  it  really  offered  itself,  of  appealing  to  the  religious  feelings  vf  ili- 
Corinthians  in  aid  of  his  appeal  to  their  benevolent  feelings,  is  nn 
improbability  which  ought  of  itself  to  produce  conviction  in  the  mind 
of  every  unprejudiced  person,  that  when  St  Paul  named  the  first  Jay 
of  the  week  for  laying  by  charitable  contrihutions  from  the  Christians 
of  Corinth  to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  ho  knew  it  not  ••  a  day 
that  was  more  holy  than  any  other." — (P.  112.) 

Text  No.  Vi.,  the  last  of  the  series,  is  Rev.  i.  10  :  *•  I  wa»  id 
the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day."  Whether  St  John  was  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse,  is  a  question  among  biblical  scholars.  Luther,  in 
the  preface  to  his  translation  of  it.  published  in  1.322,  expresstHl  in 
very  sfroug  terms  bis  opinion  on  the  negative  side  ;  and  though 
the  edition  of  1534  ho  used  milder  and  less  decisive  expressions, 
still  persisted  in  disbelieving  that  the  Apocalypse  was  canonical,  and] 
recommeniliul  the  interpretation  of  it  to  those  who  were  more  en 
lightened  than  liimself.!"  ^lichivelis  also,  in  the  work  referred 
concludos  a  long  discussion  by  declaring,  that,  under  all  the  circot 
stances,  the  authenticity  of  the  book  appears  to  him  very  doubtf 
and  that  he  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that  it  is  a  spurious  production, 
introduced  probably  into  the  world  after  the  death  of  St  John,*  That, 
at  all  events,  it  was  written  about  the  close  of  the  first  or  beginning  of 

calling  upon  aJl  the  churuhes  to  set  apart  oppropriate  snms  on  that  day  />rj 
the  maintenance  and  exlentiun  of  the  ciu»«  of  Chrut'^f — (P.  32.) 

^  Hist,  of  the  Planting,  Ac,  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.,  p.  158. 

t  See  Michaetis'a  Intivod.  to  tho  Now  Testament,  Marsh's  TrmmL,  rol.  vl„ 
p.  458,  2d  ed. 

I  lb,,  p.  487,     For  an  account  of  this  controveray,  fee  alro  Lanlner'o  i'r«<li 
blllty,  chapter  on  the  Apo«nlyi«e  {Workf,  ed,  1815,  vol.  iii..  p.  447)  ;  Th»  Sal 
batb,  or  an  Examination  of  the  Six  TexUi,  *c.,  p,  118  ;  and  Kitto  >  J'jHop.  of  ^ 
BIbl.  Lit.,  vol.  ii  ,  ji.  iil2. 


of  the  secoud  cfutury,  is  unquestionable  ;  and  I  agree  with  the  Layman, 
that,  whether  canonical  or  not,  "  its  hijjh  antiquity,  and  tho  esteem 
in  which  it  was  held  by  many  among  the  early  Christians,  give  it  ft 
fair  claim  to  credoiico  upon  any  matter  of  fact  which  is  probable  in 
itself  and  cloarly  stated  ;  as,  for  instanco,  that  at  the  date  of  tho  book 
there  wore  Christian  Churches  in  seven  of  the  print-ipal  cities  of 
Asia."  But  this  concession  of  the  historical  value  of  the  Book  is  of 
no  advantage  to  the  Sabbatarian  cause  ;  for,  as  the  Lnynian  remarks, 
"  the  alleged  fact  of  the  religious  observance  of  tho  first  <lay  of  the 
weak  at  that  date,  whether  probable  or  not  in  itsolf,  is  not  clearly 
Btjited  :  tt  is  uol  sUittnl  at  nil,  Tho  first  day  of  tho  wci  k  is  not  men- 
tioned, either  in  tho  text  quoted  (i.  10)  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  book  ; 
nor  is  there  anywhere  in  it  any  clear  allusion  made  to  a  custom  anionjf 
Christians  of  observing  any  one  day  in  the  week  more  than  another. 
Yet  all  Sabbatarians  assume,  even  tho  logical  Paloy  assumes,  that 
tho  phrase  of  *  the  Lorti's  Day'  is  intended  by  iho  writer  to  refer  to 
the  Hrst  day  of  the  week,  and  to  the  religious  observance  of  it.  None 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  as  1  boiiove,  and  certainly  none  of  the 
most  ancient  of  (hetu,  attribute  that  intention  to  tho  writer ;  and 
the  prevalent  dispusition  in  our  times  to  assume  that  he  had  that  in- 
tention, sefuts  to  arise  solely  from  the  fact,  that  habit  has  familiarised 
us  to  tho  use  of  the  phrase  as  a  name  for  the  tii-st  day  of  the  week  ; 
and,  in  cousequt-nce,  most  persons  come  to  t!ie  perusal  of  the  Book  of 
the  Revelation  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  modern  meaning  of 
the  phra.se,  as  to  bo  thereby  completeiy  prevented  from  reflecting  and 
exercising  their  judgment  upon  the  question,  what  might  be  that  of 
the  writer,  who  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  had  some  other 
and  very  different  meaning,— a  meaning  which,  iike  the  Book  it- 
self, is  and  over  has  been  a  mystery. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  phrase  of  '  the  Lord's  Day'  is  very  appro- 
priate to  tho  first  day  of  the  week,  that  being  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  tho  great  event  of  the  Resurrection  occurred  :  but  may  not 
that  very  circumstance,  the  peiuliar  fitness  of  the  jdiraso,  have  led  to 
the  adoption  of  it  from  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  in  after  times, 
when  the  custom  of  religiously  observing  tho  first  day  of  the  week  hat) 
1>ecoiQ0  fully  established  ?  The  conjecture  receives  no  inconsider- 
able support  from  the  fact  that  the  phrase  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  ant/ 
vrilitio,  scriptural  or  nan-scriplurut,  of  a  date  prior  to  ihnt  of  the  Eevela- 
tion,  nor  in  any  trritiii'i for  more  than  sevtinti/  years  afttr  that  datr." — 
(Pp.  121-2.)     See  also  pp.  164,  212. 

The  author  goes  on  to  prove  this  assertion  hy  shewing  that 
neither  in  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Barnabas,  which  are  usually 
regarded  (though,  in  the  case  of  Barnabas^  upon  very  insufficient 
grounds*)  as  having  been  written  bofure  or  about  tho  date  of  the 
Apoi-alypse,  nor  in  the  productions  of  Hernias,  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Papias,  and  Justin  Martyr — written  between  the  beginning  of  the 
iecond  century,  and  about  tho  year  140 — does  the  pibrase  "  Lord's 
Day"  occur.  The  argument  with  which  tho  last-mentioned  Father 
supplies  us,  in  opposition  to  the  belief  that  tho  first  day  of  the  week 


See  Tlio  dabljBlh,  or  an  Examination,  kc.,  p.  217. 
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[observed  by  the  ChrUtians  oF  hia  time  as  a  SnhfHitk,  was  iotro- 
in  a  former  place;'  and  with  rf-spoctto  Ijitmtius,  it  was  piiitM 
out   that  the  mention  which  is  usually  supposed  tu  lie  ;  >' 

Lonrs  Day  in  the  rjenuint  part  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Mae:  n 

reality  a  mention  of  "  the  Lord's  lift,"" — while  tho  »pi'' 
it  docs  the  Sabbatarians  the  disservice  of  confirming  tii 
agaiiitst  them  derived  from  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr.f  It  is  id 
the  Apoloat/  of  Justin,  written  between  a.d.  139  and  a.u.  150,  that, 
as  I  observed  before,*  we  have  the  earlicHt  proof  of  the  exi(it«>Dc«, 
among  Christians,  of  a  generally-established  cu:«loni  of  obiervin|; 
Sunday  as  a  stated  day  of  public  prayer  and  religious  instruction. 
But  the  phrase  "  the  liord's  Day"  is  not  ouo*  to  b^  met  with,  oat  of 
the  Apocalypse,  till  about  a.d.  170,  seventy  years  after  tho  book  wa» 
writteu.  The  expression  then  occurs  in  a  letter  from  D>ony«tu, 
bishop  of  Corinth,  to  the  bishop  of  Rome;  from  which  the  coneluatoo 
may  fairly  bo  drawn,  that  by  this  time  it  was  in  um  at  both  plares, 
and  that  among  (.'hristians  at  largo  it  probably  had  come  to  W  ap- 
plied habitually  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

The  examination  of  the  Six  Texts  being  now  conclude^l,  wIuU  h 
the  result  ?  I  shall  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  Layman  : — •*  It  b 
briefly  this, — that  there  is  uo  Scripture  authority  for  believing  that 
in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  the  first  day  of  the  week  (onr  SundAy)  mm 
observed  either  as  a  Sabbath-day  or  a*  a  prayer-day .§ 

"  That  there  is,"  he  continues,  "  no  instance  recorded  in  the  Sji 
Texts  of  the  Sunday  having  been  observed  as  a  Sabbath,  is  as  indis- 
putable as  the  fact  that  there  is  no  command  in  the  Chri-  i>- 
tures  so  to  observe  it.  Equally  indisputable  is  it  that  tlf  i^ 
contain  no  evidence  of  a  custom  to  observe  the  Sunday  as  a  SitLluib. 
Sabbatarian  writers,  indeed,  soom  to  advocate  the  belief,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles  the  Sunday  was  observed  as  a  Sabbath ;  Imt 
they  never,  on  any  occasion  that  I  am  aware  of,  venture  to  anert  ia 
plain  wor«is  that  such  was  tho  fact.  They  are  content,  by  the  use  of 
equivocal  language,  when  arguing  that  the  Sunday  was  obser»i<d  as 
a  prayor-day,  to  insinuate  that  it  was  also  observed  as  a  Sahbath. 
Thoy  speak  of  it  as  though  it  was  of  course  so  observed  ;  but  thet 
DAver,  80  far  its  I  am  acquainted  with  their  works,  make  thisnsunea 


»  8m  anU.  p.  282.  t  Af,U,  p.  283.  t  P.  282. 

§  "  Wljpiher  the  festival  of  tk«  Lord'*  day  (wi  Pxpr*>a«ion  v  '  ■   > ;r«  only 

once  in  Scripture,  Rev.  i.  10)  wm  weekly  or  annual,  C4n not )  .1  nith 

ceruinty,  inMmucli  as  there  is  not  (a*  ia  the  co»e  of  the   L.  >  .  ,  ,    r)  any 

account  of  iu  institution,  or  coirnnand  for  its  celebration,  to  b.-  found  in  8CT-i(»- 
lur*.     1/  it  was  the  day  of  bi»  reaurrertion,  why,  we  may  oak.  shouU  iha»  be 
rvooaitlered  as  the  Lord's  day  in  any  higher  nenw  than  that  of  hia  blrih.  or 
death,  or  ascension  V  why  should  it  be  held  in  higher  con-iifliration  than  »h» 
Any  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit?    and  why  shouM 
one  recur  weokly.  whereas  the  eommenioratiou  of  the  ■ 
<>ven  nuiu»I.  but  remains  at  the  die^etion  of  each  belU.^i  •       v  •■ 
H4t  OH  C'AriWidn  DoctriM,  p.  608.) 

Millon  thorpfore  held  a  different  opinion  from  Dr  W«rdlaw.  a  >.  to 

whom  Ihe  i/ord  s  Day  mentioned  in  Rev.  i.  10  is  "  the  fint  d«y  of  U>e  WB*k, 
brvond  all  CHutroversy." — [Dittourttr  on  iltt  SatJtaik,  p.  103.) 


fact  the  subject  of  spociBc  proof  or  direct  argument.    On  this  point 
in  the  controversy  thflv  know  they  havo  no  case, 

"  With  respect  to  the  Sunday  having  li&en  obsPived  aa  a  prayer- 
day  (a  slatod  day  of  assembliag  for  publii-  worship  and  religious  in- 
struction),* I  consider  the  oxaminatioa  of  the  Six  Texts  to  have  de- 
cidedly shewn — 

"  First,  tliat  thore  is  not  a  single  instAnce  recordud  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures  of  the  Sunday  haviog  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  been 
observed  as  a  prayer-day. 

"  And,  secondly,  that  those  Scriptures  contain  no  evidence  from 
which  we  can  oven  infer  a  custom  among  the  Christians  of  that  period 
80  to  observe  it."— (Pp.  136-9.) 

He  observes  that  if  such  slight  and  scanty  evidence  as  that  given 
for  the  doctrine  of  a  Christian  Sabbath  were  tendered  in  a  court  of 
justice,  to  prove  any  grave  fact  relating  to  the  ordinary  atfaiis  of  life, 
it  would  not  stand  the  least  scrutiny ;  and  thereupon  he  priu'cods, 
^Bfter  tlie  manner  of  Bishop  Sherlock  in  his  famous  Truil  uf  the  WU- 
sscs  of  ihv.  Resurrection  of  J  tans,  to  personify  the  Si.\  Texts,  and  put 
[them  into  the  witnes.s-bux  of  a  supposed  judicial  tribunal.     This  ani- 
mated way  of  going  over  the  gouud  a  sccoml  time  is  managed  with 
I  the  skill  of  an  accomplished  lawyer,  who  certainly  succeeds  to  admi- 
ration in  his  work  of  "  slaying  the  slain.'' 

The  intrinsic  insuHiciency  of  the  Six  Texts  to  support  the  conclu- 
sions which  have  been  reared  upon  them  being  thus  made  evident, 
nothing  farther,  of  course,  MeAs  to  be  said  in  opposition  to  inferences 
so  baaclesH ;  but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  Layman  pro- 
ceeds to  evince  that,  moreover,  ihoy  are  completely  at  variance  with 
facta  which  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  itself,  and  which  there 
is  no  possibility  of  explaining  away. 

And,  tii-8t.,  na  to  the  alleged  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
a  Sabha^i,  he  shews  the  inconsistency  of  this  notion  with  the  Jeru- 
ilem  decree  in  Acts  xv.,f  and  anticipates  the  arguments  (or  rather 
sumptious)  with  which  the  Sabbatarians  may  endeavour  to  defend 
'^themselves.  ]1«.>  then  adverts  tu  another  circumstance  which,  says  he, 
"  is  of  itself,  independent  of  all  other  evidence,  conclusive  as  a  proof 
that  no  other  than  the  tdd  .lewish  Sabbath-day  was  known  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles.  It  is,  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  make  no 
mention  of  any  new  Sabbath  or  new  Sabbath-day  ;  but,  on  the  cou- 
l^trary,  mention  the  old  Sabbath  and  the  old  Sabbnth-day  in  a  manner 
irhich  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  other  Sabbath  having  been 
then  in  existence,  or  of  any  other  Sabbath-day  having  been  at  that 
time  observed,  for  it  is  only  the  Sabbath  or  the  Sabbath-day  that  is 
there  spoken  of;  and  the  definite  article  could  never  have  been  used 
on  such  occasions  by  any  Christian  writer,  if  any  other  than  the  old 
Jewish  Sabbath  and  Sabbath-day  had  been  known  to  him." — (P.  1/9- 
180.)  He  quotes  instances  from  Acts  xiii.  14,  42,  44,  and  xvi.  13  ; 
the  lost  of  which  (mure  striking,  though  not  more  decisive,  than  the 
rest)  is  as  follows :  '•  And  on  the  Sabbath  wo  (St  Luke,  the  wrif^r 


"*  Paley'n  '  Phihw.'   ii.  91.' 


f  Boa  aiit^,  p]).  172,  61 4. 


the  Sabbath;*  but  he  argues  with  reas4.>n,f  that  aa  the  business  of 
thf  AiKi!itlu  was  to  proach  the  Qospel  on  all  fit  occa.siou8,  and  aa  tho 
syoAgugue-uieetings  atTunled  the  best  opportunities  for  doing  so,  we 
cannot /rom  thUpradice  infer  that  he  ol)8ervcd  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  :  J 
To  which  I  add,  that  asseinblinj,'  in  syuagojjues  was  no  part  of  the 
Sabbath  duty  imposed  by  the  hiw.  But  wo  have  something  more  satis- 
factory than  inferences  for  our  guidance  to  a  solution  of  the  problein  in 
hand — even  thf.  authoritif  of  Paul  himgdf;  who  is  found  declaring  in  tho 
plainest  language  before  Festus,  in  answer  to  his  accusing  country- 
men, that  "  Neither  against  the  law  of  tho  Jews,  neither  against  tho 
toDiple,  nor  yet  against  Giusar,  have  I  offended  any  tftmi  at  »//."§ 
Could  more  decisive  proof  be  imagined,  that  tho  Apostlo  observed 
the  seventh-day  Sabbalh,  along  witli  every  other  rile  of  Judaism  if 
But  this  is  by  no  moans  the  only  piece  of  evidence  wo  possess  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  apostolic  age  the  converted  Jews  adhered  to  nil  their 
ancient  customs:  the  dispute  between  tho  Jewish  and  Ciontile  Chris- 
tians at  Antroch,  recorded  in  Acts  xv.,  is  another  most  weiglity  item  ; 
shewing,  moreover,  that  the  Hebrew  converts,  not  content  with  obey- 
ing the  law  of  Mosos  thems^dves,  actually  wished  to  impose  its  obser- 
vances on  the  Gentiles  too,  as  things  necessary  to  salvation — but  were 
declared  by  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  to  be  in  the  wrong  in  this  re- 
spect, beyond  the  narrow  compass  before  considered.  ||  xVnd,  lastly,  we 
know  from  Rom.  xiv.  and  Col.  ii.  16,  17,  that  disputes,  cj/>r<;s.»/^(ift(>(// 
th«  oliMmnnce  of  days,  arose  between  the  same  two  rlaasos  of  converts ; 
whom  St  Paul  thereupon  enjoined  to  let  each  other  act  freely  according 
to  their  respective  persuasions  of  duty,  and  to  abstain  from  mutual 
condemnation,  "  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  ? 
To  his  own  master  he  standelh  or  falletli.  .  .  .  Why  dost  thou 
judge  thy  brother?  or  why  dost  thou  set  at  nought  thy  brother?  for 
wfl  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ."^ 

If  this  |je  not  as  "  weighty"  evidence  as  any  reasonable  man  can 
desire,  of  the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  Sabbath  was  kept  "in";  ho  times  of 
theApostles,"  I  know  not  whatweightyevidonce  is.  Let  it  be  injHirlially 
weighed  against  that  evidence  for  "  the  practice  of  keeping  tho  Lord's 
Day,"  which  Mr  Oliver  thinks  so  ponderous,  and  we  shall  see  which 
of  them  will  make  the  other  kick  the  beam.** 


*  Act*  ix.  20;  xUi.  8,  14  ;  xiv.  1 ;  xvi.  13  ;  xvU.  1,  2;  xviii.  4. 

t  P.  236. 

X  Baxter  imet  tho  sainc  argumpiit;  Worku,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  423,  495.  See  aleo 
llengateoberg,  p.  43 ;  and  The  Modern  Sabbnth  Examined,  p.  61. 

g  Acts  xxT.  8.  He  repenUi  the  same  thing  to  the  Jews  at  Uome,  Acts  sxvtU. 
17.     .See  alao  ante,  p.  167,  note. 

II  See  pp,  172,  514.  %  Rom.  xiv.  4, 10.     See  onKr,  pp.  66,  816-818. 

**  Or  Ilntniltoii  says  of  the  Apostles,  most  confidently,  that  "  their  practice  of 
the  t'hrlstimi  .Sabbath,  [snil]  their  noD-ob«ervanrt!  of  the  seventh  day,  may  be 
pi-oved  :  this,  then,  is  theordiaance  which  they  have  delivered  untous,'— (7/oraf 
el  VinJititt  Sahbutifa:,^,  87.)  Again,  with  ignorant  raahneu  almowt  ineredlblo 
in  s  man  of  bin  theological  ntAtus  and  reputation,  he  writes:  "The  Sabbath- 
question  was  never  brought  into  diiipulc  among  the  flr»t  ('hristlann.  The  eat- 
ing of  blood,  circumciaion,  and  other  injunctions  or  interdicts,  wcreitrenuoiuly 
agitated  ;  but  this,  which  wag  a  far  more  likely  occa*ion  and  nubjcct  uf  debate, 
•eema  never  to  have  disturbed  the  early  Cliurch.  The  general  assent  proves 
that  it  was  formed  under  a  decisive  authority.  We  know  that  they  did  nut  ob- 
»erre  the  aeventb-day  rest,     .ludging  from   the  facts  before  u*  in  tlione  prlmi- 
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From  tliuse  contruversies  luHwuen  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Cbrii 
tians  about  the  oliservance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as  from  the  stmS 
lar  disputes  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  we  derive  not  onljj 
clear  proof  that  the  Sabbath  was  observed,  and  allowed  to  l>e  obaorv* 
by  Christians  in  the  apostolic  age,  but  the  strongest  indication  ituN 
ginabic,  short  of  a  direct  historical  statement,  that,  in  the  earlTa2';*»( 
the  Church,  the  alleged  transference  of  the  Sabbath  from  tl 
day  of  the  week-to  the  first  was  unknown.    For,  on  the  contr 
sition,  the  Apostle  Paul  couM  neither  have  observed  tli 
himself,  nor  have  sanctioned  with  his  permission  its  ob- 
Jewish  Christians  at  Rome;  while,  in  regard  to  the  piutraiic4, 
trovcrsy  which  took  place  on  this  subject  long  after  the  destrg 
of  Jerusalem,*  it  soems  unaccountable,  that  while  it  was  goii 
ward,  "no  one  thought  of  advancing  the  obvious  and  silencing; 
ment,  that  if  it  were  granted  that  Sunday  was  the  apj>oiote«4 
stitnte  of  the  old  Sabbath,  it  necessarily  followed  that  th'^  o| 
ance  of  the  seventh  day  was  entirely  superseded.    It  is  > 
think,  that  if  this  doctrine  had  been  then  recognistd,  it 
both  parties  have  been  regarded  a&  forming  the  hinge  on  wliich  tfa« 
whole  controversy  turned.     The  question  at  issue  at  that  time,  how- 
ever, was  plainly,  not  at  all  the  religious  cliaractf»r  of  the  first  <iaj 
of  the  week:  that  its  observance  as  a  fi^stival  of  the  church  was  J 
laudable  custom,  seems  to  have  been  on  all  hands  admitted;  the  ni> 
tion  that  its  observance  as  a  holy  Sabbath  was  obligatory  in  vb»-| 
dience  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Decalogue,  no  one  seems  to  ban 
ever  once  broached."  f 

The  fact,  already  noticed,^  that  although  the  history  of  the  AeM 
of  the  Apostles  comprises  a  period  of  thirty-two  years,  it  nowherec 
mentions,  or  alludes  to,  a  custom  of  meeting  on  the  first  d»y  of  the] 

live  records,  there  is  none  other  alternative  than  Una :  that  the  dltciplea  f)iber| 
kept  Rabbnth  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  that  tbi«y  kept  none  at  alL" 
(F.  93.)     The  word  ■'  l-itfiw"  is  printed  in  italics  by  the  l)wtor  binir-elf. 

Dr  Lorimer  says  :  "  It  is  a  remarkable  tact,  that  in  so  important  a  ntaUff  i 
the  change  from  one  day  to  iinuthL-r,  we  have  no  trace  of  division  of  opiaion.o 
disRonslon  among  the  Chrigtians.     Point*  of  far  less  consequence  created  strifB 
in  the  f'hurch.     The  inference  is,  that  the  change  was  made  by  Christ  kimsr)^ 
and  that  in  a  Tray  so  notorious  that  there  was  no  room  for  diversity  of  oplnvr 
or  practice.   The  A|K)stlp  Paul,  while  correcting  many  errors  in  chareb<%j 
found  fault  with  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  we«k   as  unaatt 
but  encourages  it,  by  calling;  upon  all   the  Churches  to  set  apart  appr 
sums  on  that  day  fur  the  maintenance   and  extension  of  the  cause  of  Cbf 
(P,  32.)    But  the  only  atlowabU  "  inference"  is,  that  as  wr  have  no  tritc«| 
sension  where  it  might  so  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur,  the  supposed  (' 
of  day  wan  not  made  at  all,  and  therefore  could  not  give  occasion  to  dt 
The  alleged  "  encouragement"  given  by  Paul  to  "  all  the  Churcbc*"  to  < 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  was  adverted  to  anit,  p.  62^, 

The  argument  of  Dwight  (Serm.  cvi.),  that  "  if  the  Christian  8abbatb  1 
divinely  inittituti-d,  then  God  has  suffered  his  Church  to   di-iuse  and 
his  own  institution,  and   substitute   one  of  mere  human  ilevice  in  it*  i 
hardly  requires  an  answer.      It  assumes  that  the    Fourth   Coiiiniantliiient  ill 
lUiivertiKland  perpetual  law,  and  that  God  never  sulTers  his  Church  to  do  mi 
— the  latter  of  which  positions  is  even  loss  tenable  than  ttie  former. 

*   In  the  third  and  fourth  centuriea.     Sec  ante,  pp.  279,  280. 

t  Th«  Modem  Sabbath  Kxaniined,  p.  138.    See  also  HfUj^^stenhwg,  p. 

I  Anf.  p.  521.     See  also  The  Xfodern  Sabbath  Evan^ined.  pp.  4ft-50. 


week  for  niiy  purpose— or  recoriU  a  single  instance  of  h  meeting  hav- 
ing Wen  hf}U\  on  tlint  day  of  the  week  for  the  pitrposo  of  relisrions 
instruction  (the  one  at  Troaa  not  liaving  hr>en  licM  for  that  pur- 
pitsp), — isplaintyincmnpatililo  witli  the  .supposition  tliat  tho  olj«orvani'e 
of  the  flay  was  habitual  or  own  frequoiit.  What  a  comment  is  this 
upon  the  habitual  ofl'-hand  assertion  of  tlie  "  orthodox,"  that  we  aro 
hound  by  "  Apostolic  oxainplo  "  to  sanctify  the  Christian  Sabbath  I* 
Equally  unaccountable  ujwn  that  supposition  Ls  it,  that  in  none  of 
the  Epistles  (d'thft  New  Testamoiit  is  mention  made  of  any  meeting 
having  been  hold  on  a  SuniJay,  or  of  any  rnstom  among  Christians  to 
meet  upon  that  day  ;  and  that  neither  there  nor  in  the  Apocalypse 
(although  religious  duties  are  in  all  of  thcni  abundantly  enforced,  and 
the  neglect  of  them  al)undantly  rejtroved  ;  and  although  Sabbath-ob- 
servance was  a  practice  to  which  the  Gentile  converts  had  uovor  been 
ot^customcd  before  becoming  Christians,  and  must  have  often  found 
extremely  inconvenient  if  iniposeil  on  thtnn|),  is  there  a  single  al- 
Insion  to  an  obligation  which,  at  the  present  time,  makes  a  most 
prominent  figure  in  clerical  exhortations  to  the  perf(trmance  of  re- 
ligious duties.  Nor,  as  was  said  before,  can  it  be  believed  that  St 
Paul,  in  enjoining  the  Corinthians  to  lay  by  them  in  store,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  contributions  for  the  destitute  Christians  at  Jeru- 
salem, would  have  omitted  to  deepen  the  impression  of  his  advice  by 
reminding  them  of  the  sutlerings  and  resurrection  of  Christ.* — That 
his  Epistles  are  positixltf  as  well  as  vf/ativfly  condemnatory  of  the 
Sabbatarian  views  has  aJroa<ly  beoa  shewn  ;§  and  "  bow  glaring," 

*  Tht!  Lnyman  dcvot«»  An  entire  chapter  to  the  exposure  of  tbe  Sabbatarian 
nbDurditie!)  about  the  practice  and  exnniple  uf  the  ^Vpostleg  with  refprenco  to 
the  roligiuug  observanco  of  tbo  Sunday  (ch.  vi.,  p.  204-215).  The  fact  that  no 
writnr  during  the  first  throe  centuries  attributes  tho  prnctire  of 'Sunday-obser- 
vance either  to  the  injunction  or  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  or  to  n.ny  prc- 
c«pt  from  Christ  himself  (nee  ch.  viii.,  p.  302,  and  Kitto's  VtifU-f.,  vol.  ii.. 
p.  270),  is  a  weighty  corroboration  of  the  inference  that  the  meaninff  oxtraoteil 
from  the  Hix  Texts  by  our  modern  t^ubbatarians  is  purely  fanciful.  Briicter,  it 
is  true,  asserts  that  "  it  hath  been  the  constant  prnclico  of  nil  I'hrist'a  ehurcheti 
in  the  whoh*  worlil,  iffr  tinee  the  daiit  of  the  Ai''"tU»  to  this  day,  to  osseinble 
for  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  dny,  «»  a  doy  tet  apart  thereunto  htj  the  Apu- 
ulrt.  Vea,  xo  univercal  was  tliix  judgment  and  practice,  that  there  i«  oo  one 
church,  no  one  writer,  or  one  heretic  (that  I  remember  to  have  rend  oO  that 
that  can  be  proved  ever  to  have  dixscntvd  or  gainsaid  it,  till  of  late  times.'' — 
{Workt,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  385.)  lie  odds,  that  having  been  ten  years  i>eparated  from 
his  library,  he  is  less  furnished  for  the  task  of  proving  this  than  is  requisite  ; 
"  but,"  be  ftdda,  "  I  will  desire  no  man  to  receive  more  than  the  testinimiics  pro- 
duced by  I>r  Hoter  Tleylin  himft-lf,  which  with  pitiful  wpokness  he  wnuld  jirr- 
v«;rt."'  He  accordingly  adduces  pro«if  of  the  fxi$tenc«  of  the  practice  (w)u<h 
Ileylin,  from  thx  cause  mentioned  ante,  p.  282,  thought  to  have  grown  into 
•omc  credit  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century)  ;  but  not  a  syllable  of  what  is 
quoted  from  the  Fathers  tends  to  shew  that  they  believed  the  Lord's  Day  to  hftvo 
been  Mt  apart  for  public  worship  liy  the  Apontti. 

riengsteuberg  (pp.  97,  98)  argues  with  much  rcoson  that  even  if  wc  knew 
that  the  Sunday  was  observed  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  under  their 
eyes,  and  with  their  approval  and  ctmcurrence,  still  this  would  not  ha  equiva- 
lent  to  a  law  binding  us  to  act  like  the  primitive  C'hristiani.  Hee  oho  ante, 
pp.  129,  328. 

t  See  Mr  Kussell's  observations  on  thia  subject  In  The  Lord's  Pay  Not  the 
Sabbath,  pp.  21 .  26. 

X  See  ante,  p.  624.  S  ^»  <*»",  PP-  ^6-58.  5l(>-518. 
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exclaims  the  Lftyman,  "  is  the  improbability  that  St   Vau\,    when 
treating  in  three  of  hia  Epistles  upon  the  subject  of  the  religious  ul 
servanoe  of  days,  should,  on  no  one  of  those  occasions,  say  a  8>ngl 
word  respecting  the  great  *  Christian  festival,'  if  such  a  festival  ther  ^ 
wore  !     How  exceediniely  probable  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  that  SI 
Paul   would,   if  such  were  the  fact,  have  seized  the  opportwniti* 
adlbrded  him  to  extol  abore  all  festivals  the  day  which,  among  the 
followers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  was  sot  apart  for  religions  womhij 
in  commemoration  of  the  day  of  his  reaurroction  !     Antithesis  was 
figure  of  speech  in  which  St  Paul  delighted  and  excelled  ;  and,  tlt«r 
fore,  if  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  thus  observed,  it  is  dif 
imagine  it  possiblt-  he  should  not,  iu  some  one  or  other  of  thft] 
here  quoted,  have,  with  his  wonted  eloquence,  set  up  in  conii 
the  ceremonial  rites  and  unmeaning  sacrificea  of  the  Jewish  and  Pi 
festivals  the  spiritual  and  purer  worship  of  Christians  on  the  Lord'*1 
day. 

"  And  now,  looking  back  to  the  texts  extracte<l  from  those  Eptstlt-«, 
how  marvellous,  how  incredible,  it  appears,  that  St  Paul  showM.  «n 
throe  different  occasions,  and  to  three  different  Christian  coTr> 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  make  known,  in  unmi- 
languagi\  that  for  himself  he  esteemed  all  days  alike,*  and  »hould,j 
moreover,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  declare  that  no  man  shoolij 
be  called  to  account  for  the  non-observance  of  a  Sabbath  or  an  holy ' 
Jay  ;  and  yet  should  not  in  some  one — I  ought  rather  to  say  in  all— ' 
of  these  EpistlM,  have  excepted  the  Sunday,  if  at  that  time  the  Sun- 
day was,  by  divine  appointment,  distinguished  by  the  religious  ohser- 
vajice  of  it  from  all  other  daj-s  of  the  week  ! 

*'  For  these  various  reasons,  I  do  with  the  utmost  confidence  afflrm 
and  maintain,  that  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  himself  an  Apostle,  pri<-] 
sent  (13  with  proof,  not  iu  this  instance  tho  less  decisive  because  it  ii  I 
inferential  (so  strong  are  the  Inferences),  that,  in  the  time  of  tho 
Apostles,  the  observance  of  Sunday,  either  as  a  Sabbath-day  or  val 
prayor-day,  had  not  become  the  practice  of  the  Christian  Church. 

"  With  such  cogent  and  superabundant  evidence  as  I  have  hero  i 
collected  and  stated  from  Christian  Scripture,  in  refutation  of  the! 
Sabbat-ariau  tonet,  whilst  there  is  not  any  evidence  deducible  from  th&lJ 
Scripture  in  support  of  the  tenet,  but  such  as,  when  touched  by  '  th«| 
rude  hand  of  inquiry,'  shrinks  into  utter  insignificance  ;  may  we  no! 
with  justice  exclaim,  What  a  wonderful  phcnomenoD,  with  refcreortij 
to  our  reasoning  faculties,  is  the  prevalence  of  Sabbatarian  belief  I 
Such  dazzling,  unsubstantial  phenomena  are,  however,  by  no 
rare  in  tho  misty  regions  of  theblogy.    Observe  yon  Protestant  divine 
a  sincere  and  rigid  ^Sabbatarian  :  he  is  gazing  with  unfeigned  asto-j 
iiishment  on  tho  splendid  errors  of  Catholicism  ;  the  awful  doctrintj 
of  traiisubstautiation  has  just  developed  itself  lo  his  view,     Prcpos-J 
terous  delusion  I  alike  opposed  to  reason  and  to  Scripture  !  Impiuui 
invention  of  presumptuous  man  !     Such  ai-o  hia  reflections ;  yet  ia 
that  doctrine  as  implicitly  believed  by  the  multitude,  and  as  atrcoo* 

*  That,  for  tho  Gtntilt*,  he  esteemed  every  d»y  ulike.  is  certain  ;  but  wheCli 
"  for  kinuefy',"  m»  a  Jew,  he  did  the  same,  ia  a  point  on  which  it  bu  been  ibavi 
there  is  poom  for  difference  of  opinion.     The  qaeetion,  however,  ia  one  of  i 
curioeitjr  to  the  Gentile  Christian. 


uusly,  ably,  and  honestly  deteiidud  by  (.lie  talenteiJ,  the  learned,  and 
the  pious,  as  is  tho  unscriptural  ductrine  of  a  (Jukistiam  Sabbath." 
-(Pp.  201-203.) 

"  The  mind  and  will  of  God  concerning  any  duty  to  be  performed 
by  us,"  says  Jonathan  Edwards,  "  may  be  sufficiently  revealed  in  his 
Word,  without  a  particular  precept  in  so  many  express  terms  enjoin- 
ing it.  The  human  understanding  is  tho  ear  to  which  tho  \Vor<l  of 
Qo<i  is  spoken  ;  and  if  it  be  so  spoken  that  that  ear  may  plainly  hear 
it,  it  is  enough,  (lod  is  sovereign  as  to  the  manner  of  speaking  his 
mind,  whether  he  will  speak  it  in  express  terms  or  whether  h«  will 
Kpeak  it  by  saying  several  other  things  which  imply  it,  and  from 
which  we  may,  by  comparing  them  together,  plainly  perceive  it.  If 
the  mind  of  God  be  liut  revealed,  if  there  be  but  sufficiont  means 
for  the  communication  of  his  min<l  to  our  mitids,  that  is  sufficient ; 
whether  wo  hear  so  many  express  wonl*  with  our  ears,  or  see  them 
in  writing  with  our  eyes  ;  or  whether  we  see  the  thing  that  he  wouM 
signify  to  us,  by  the  eye  of  reiuson  and  understanding."  These  obser- 
vations are  quoted  by  the  present  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  in  his  essay 
tmtitlod  The  Sabbath  not  a  vt'tf  Jmhikal  Appointment  ;*  and  their 
soundness  will  bo  admitted  by  all  reasonable  Christians,  to  what- 
ever denomination  they  may  belong.  But  the  principle  here  ex- 
pressed is  equally  available  to  all — to  tho  Anti-Sabbatartan  no  leas 
than  to  the  Sabbatarian :  and  the  former,  as  we  have  seen,  procoe<i8 
under  it^s  guidance  as  confidently  to  his  conclusion,  as  the  latter  does 
to  it«  opposite.  "I  contidently  nffirm,"  says  Mr  Higgins,  "that  if 
religion  was  not  concerned,  no  man  of  common  sense  would  hesitnto 
what  conclusion  he  would  come  to  fur  one  moment.  ...  I  affirm 
that  I  liave  proved  that  the  Christian  ^^abbath  is  not  a  divine  institu- 
tion, or  an  institution  est.iblishod  by  Jesus  Chtist,  by  as  good  ne^iUivit 
evidence  as  tho  nature  of  the  case  would  admit ;  and  that  I  have, 

f proved  it  by  tho  dire«'t  rosiTivE  evidence  of  the  apostles  and  of  St 
*aul.     And,  in  this  aflirmation,  I  am  supported  by  the  expressed 
opinions  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  almost  all  sects  and  nations."! 

•  The  ChrUtian  Sabbath  considered  in  lis  Varioas  Aspect*,  p.  84. 

t  Horae  Sabbaticsc,  p.  105. — The  Lkymnn  hu  cxcellentiy  illuKlrnted  the  matter 
A*  follows: — "  Let  me  suppose  the  case  of  au  i(it<-Uig«nt  Hindoo  converted  to 
Christiiinity  by  soiue  fort'i[j;n  missionary,  but  uHyet  unacqualnlpd  with  tho  C'hriii- 
tian  Scripturcd.  excuptiiig  «ui'U  pamuigcs  iu  them  as  may  have  been  quoted  to  him 
In  conlirnifttioo  of  the  truths  which  he  had  been  taught.  He  fiuds  it  tu  be  the 
custom  of  his  teacher  to  mil  nil  his  converts  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
for  the  purpose  of  devotion  and  instruction.  He  is  told  that  the  cuxtitm  of  lhii» 
statedly  nssetabliiig  on  thai  day,  and  for  that  purpose,  is  universal  among  Chris- 
tians, and  that  it  is  a  rite  peculiar  to  their  religion,  and  as  ancient  as  the  reli- 
gion itaelf.  Let  me  further  supixxe  him  to  t>e  curious  respecting  the  origin  of 
this  rite,  and  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  it  wer«  one  of  divine  appoint- 
mant  or  the  inveiitton  of  bunion  wisdom,  be  is  referred  for  such  information  to 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  also  tu  sundry  aticicut,  yvt  not  scriptural,  docu- 
ment*, which  have  relation  to  the  early  history  of  C'hrihtianity. 

"  Before  he  enters  upon  his  investigation,  he  may  be  expected  to  reason  thus 
with  himself.  If  the  rite  originated  in  a  divine  comniand,  F  jthall  assuredly  fiid 
that  couimund  registered  in  the  sacred  records  of  my  new  religion.  lie  finds 
it  not.  Ue  reaumes  his  musing  on  the  aubject,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
although  the  command  be  not  now  extant,  yet,  if  ever  it  existed,  be  shall  find, 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  the  other  documents  to  which  he  has  bet^n  re- 
ferred, Mttsfactory  evidi'tico  that  the  rite  enjoined  by  it  wa8ob»erv«'il  from  tho 
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It.  is  tjasy  fur  the  Sabbatarian  to  Bay  that  all  whu  canuot  Me 
lie  sees  in  tlie  Bible,  are  "  dishonest  or  ignorant,  or  unable  to  com- 
prehend a  very  plain  and  simple  subject  :"*  the  compliment  can  as 
easily  be  returned ;  and  with  it  the  weighty  charge,  that  whcrwis 
the  Anti-Sabbatarian  "  compares  together"  every  passage  in  the  Bible 
through  which  aught  about  the  Sabbath  is  "  signified  to  the  q\l>>  of 
reason  and  understanding," — the  Sabbatarian,  on  the  contrary,  while 
loudly  pro<^'laiming  the  8«)lidity  of  the  scriptural  basiii  of  his  views, 
habitually  directs  his  eye  of  reason  and  understanding  to  Itut  Aotf 
of  the  evidence  ;  comparing  together,  it  is  true,  tlie  passagea  whicr 
support  (or  to  a  duly  prepossessed  understanding  appear  to  supporl] 
the  conclusions  which  he  favours,  but  ignoring,  perverting,  or  di 
missing  from  view  with  a  haate  that  ill  agrees  with  the  confidence  of 
his  air,  every  passage  of  unwelcome  and  troublesome  significAnce. 
"  Some,"  says  Dr  Lorimer,  "  may  wish  for  tnoro  eridonce  that  the 
•Sabbath  was  changed  by  divine  authority  from  the  Jewish  seventh 
to  the  Christian  first  day  of  the  week  ;  but  the  question  is,  tal  '  . 
the  whole  circumstances  of  tlie  case  into  account,  is  more  ni  . 
or  to  be  reasonably  expected  ?  Is  it  not  a  principle  of  God's  Wort! 
in  many  cases  to  give  enough,  and  no  more — to  satisfy  the  devoutjj 
not  overpower  the  uncandid  ?"f  I  answer  that  more  evidence  «^ 
needed,  than  that  which  has  failed  to  satisfy  any  but  the  Puritatis] 
which  fail (mI  to  satisfy  the  "devout"  and  learned  truth-seekers 
frequently  named  before  ;J  and  which,  for  aught  that  appears,  '*  0¥€ 

very  fint  promulgation  of  CThriatianity,  and  wm  •dopted  in  every  Cbria 
church  as  soon  a«  it  was  planted.     Ifsucb  was  not  the  fact,  ho  will  fe«I 
vinccd  that  the  obiervaiice  of  the  rite  could  not  have  originated  in  a  divine  i 
mand,  which,  he  will  nay,  must,  if  ever  given,  have  been  at  once,  and  onivi 
Bally,  obpyed.     Now,  1  ask,  is  there  in  the  (^hriatian  Scriptures,  or  elaewhe 
any  Buch  evidence  of  instant  and  universal  obedience  to  the  alleged  command  I 
would  be  likely  to  satisfy  the  unprejudiced  nindoo  ?  Most  aj>suredly  there  is  not. 

"  Wherever  be  might  reasonalily  expect  to  find  such  evidence  he  would  en> 
counter  disappointraent.  He  would  seek  for  it  in  the  history  of  the  firat 
veria  to  L'hriKttiinity,  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apoatle 
u  not  there,  llo  would  next  turn  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles  themselv* 
their  Epistles  to  the  churches  whirh  they  had  founded  :  neither  is  it  there, 
would  then  ^lanco  at  the  evidence  tendered  to  him  out  of  non -scriptural  wrii 
ings,  and  would  at  once  perceive  it  to  be  too  vague  in  its  character  and  too  rv- 
uote  in  its  date  to  be  worthy  of  the  slightest  conaideration. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  upon  the  question  if  the  rite  were  of  human  invenli^ 
the  Hindoo  might  be  expected  to  reason  thu».  If  it  waa  of  human  invention,  I 
would  say,  it  must  have  originated  with  some  individual  who,  with  a  few 
ciate^,  piouiily  disposed  like  himself,  practised  the  observance  of  it,  at  first,  per- 
haps, scarcely  attracting  the  notice  of  their  fellow-Christians,  but  it*  prohol 
tend<-ncy,  under  due  regulation,  being  to  promote  religion  and  good  morals, 
would  gradually,  though  slowly,  make  its  way,  till  in  the  course  of  time,  but 
till  long  ofter  its  firat  origin,  it  would  become  established  as  a  recognised 
throughuut  the  Christian  world.  If  such  was  its  origin,  would  the  lliudoo  Mjj 
1  should  expect  to  find  its  precise  date  unknown,  its  probable  date  cztreuiely 
uncertain,  and  the  first  notices  of  its  observance  slight  and  obscure.  Here  1 
ask,  whether  in  effect  this  be  not  the  true  character  of  the  evidence  adduced  by 
the  Sabbatarians  res{>rct.ing  ihr  rise  and  progress  of  Sunday  obm-rvance  ita  a 
prayer  doy  ?     I  think  1  have  already  shewn  it  to  be  so." — (Pp.  299-302.) 

*  See  ante,  p.  484. 

t  The  Prou-stant  or  the  Popish  Sabbath  ?   p.  31.— (Is  Ibia  a  candid  title  i) 

X  See  p.  4S4,  and  the  plaoM  referred  to  in  p.  482,  note  * ;  also  pp.  322^f 
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puwt^rs  the  uucauilid"  as  fVt'qiivntly  as  "  the  devout."*  If  Dr  Lorj- 
iner  was  desirous  to  '*  take  tho  wlwle  divumstances  of  the  cjise  into 
ttccoiiut,"  why  is  he  (like  the  great  mass  of  "the  devout")  so  "  un- 
candid"  as  to  leave  out  of  account  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  •*•  t 
Paul's  Epistle  to  tho  Romana  ?  Would  St  Paul  have  acted  thus, 
wheu  addressing  his  readers  as  "wise  men,"  who  were  to  "judge" 
what  he  sai<l  ?  Assuredly  uot  !  He  knew  that  wist*  men  look  impar- 
tially at  both  sides  of  a  question,  and  that  all  proteutes  to  judge 
without  performing  this  imperativi*  duty,  are  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and 
a  snare.  The  self-eonip]a<;cnt  allusion  by  tho  "  devout"  Iir  Lorimor 
to  the  "  ancandid"  people  who  try  to  he  judt^ti^i  rather  thaTi  parli- 
sanx,  tempts  one  to  extdaim,  "Physician,  heal  Ihystdf !"  and  "Tlum 
hypocrite,  first  cast  out  tho  beam  out  of  thiue  own  eye,  and  then  shalt 
thou  see  cdearly  to  east  out  tho  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye  !"+ 

An  American  writu-  has  lately  soun<ied  the  praises  of  the  Puri- 
tans thus:  "The  divine  authority  of  the  Sabbath  Tiuilliur  was  m- 
cognised  by  the  ancient  Fathers,  nor  by  Luther  or  Calvin,  or  by  tho 
early  reformers.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Puritans,  to  their  immortal 
lionour,  first  to  expound  and  enforce  the  law  of  the  Christian  Sab- 
Itath,  based  on  the  authority  of  God's  word.  They  better  read  the 
law  of  the  1  ord  our  God  on  this  subject,  and  bringing  it  out  from  the 
cnonnoiifi  mass  of  saints'  days  and  festivals  with  which  the  Church  had 
overlaid  it,  like  some  priceless  gem  disinterred  from  tlie  rubbihli  of 
many  generations,  presented  it  to  the  gazu  and  admiration  of  tho 
world,  radiant  with  heaven's  own  lustre.     The  influeucc  of  the  sun 

*  Dr  ITamUton  says:  "He  who  ask«  demonstratipti  of  it"  (the  Christian  Sabb&Ui) 
•*  shewt,  by  the  unnvi«onabli>ncMnf  bio  claim,  a  dioaflection.  He  is  unwilling  to  be 
•atisfied.  ll«j  betrays  tho  contrary  wish.  A  moral  c»us«  l>llnd»hitH  to  thoMM- 
quiaiie  poncillingi,  to  those  unobtriided  vectigea,  wliicli  furni«h  tlioir  clearest 
teatimony  to  thin  Institute,  and  which  ar«  the  best  grounds  of  all  hibtorir  crp- 
d«nce"  ! — (P.  143.)  But  in  fact  the  anti-sabbatarians  a*  little  ex[>ect  iJemumtia- 
tive  evidence  here,  us  upon  any  other  hUtorical  question  :  furnisih  thpin  with 
ibe"  clearest  testimony  of  a  historical  kind,  the  kind  which  the  nature  of  the  cocc 
admits  of  fiiee  the  Introd.  to  Butler's  Analvyij),  and  they  will  besHti«iicd.  They 
think,  however,  thut  they  con  abew  much  stronger  penciUtng.s  and  unobtrudcd 
ve»tigefl  of  tho  non-exiitfnce  of  a  Christian  Sabbath,  than  Dr  Hamilton  has  pro- 
duced of  its^xut^MCt.  May  not  "a  moralcaum"  have  "blinded"  Ahm  to  thcsignifi- 
cance  of  theti-  ?  And  may  not  I'r  Andrew  Thomson — who  announce«  that  he  in 
"  prepared  to  tiduiit,  in  reference  to  this  and  many  other  duliea,  that  it  is  quite  u 
poasible  thing  fur  a  mind  that  is  dcuiirous  of  evading  the  evidence  regarding  it, 
to  succeed  in  doing  no"  {The  Christian  Sat't'Olh conn'c/ered  in  itt  Variou*  Af{iefU, 
p.  93J — be  himself  the  possessor  of  a  mind  in  which  is  lurking  timt  very  do*iio 
which  be  thinks  possible  In  his  opponents  i  We  are  all  fallible  creatures ; 
and  the  Sabbatnrians,  who  admit  so  readily  this  fact  in  general,  ought  to  be- 
ware of  overlooking  it  when  they  think  of  themselves  in  particular. 

t  That  "  tho  devout"  are  not  always  satisfied  with  addressee  to  "  tho  eye  of 
mioson  and  understanding,"  in  the  abftenee  of  statements  in  "  express  lorms,"  is 
shewn  by  the  inability  uf  Dr  Kadio  to  find  iu  Guu.  i.  an  intimation  of  tho 
toUditjf  of  the  blue  vault  of  ht?aven  (tioe  ante,  p.  103).  Another  instance  occurs 
in  the  Rev.  John  Montgomery's  pamphlet  on  Marriogewith  a  Deceased  Wife'* 
Sitter,  p.  18,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  is  unconvinced  that  polygamy  was 
lawful  among  tho  ancient  .Tews.  In  tho  absence  of  a  law  cxpresudy  iicrmltting 
it,  the  fact  of  its  prevalence  for  ninny  centuries,  and  among  the  roost  eminent 
anints,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  the  Divine  disapprobation  having 
been  expressed,  appeals  in  vain  to  the  "  reason  aud  understanding"  of  th«  re- 
verend gofiflomiin. 
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iu  the  heavens  is  not  mure  clear  or  genial  than  Is  that  of  the  Ch 
Sabbath  upon  the  whole  English  raco  wherever  found.  They 
they  alono  have  a  Sabbath,  a  Christian  Sabbath,  holy  unto  the  Lord, 
by  God's  command.  With  all  else  throughout  Christendom  the  Sab- 
bath is  a  holiday,  a  festival,  observed  by  common  consent  like  oth«r 
saints'  days  and  festivals  of  the  calendar."* 

It  must  have  been  some  such  pharisaical  flourish,  that  drew  from  Mr 
Higgins  this  spirited  reproof :  "  If,"  says  he,  '*  it  wore  observed  to  our 
little,  though  increasing  junto  of  Puritans,  that  it  is  incumltent  opoa 
them  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Christian  worhl, 
who  entertain  an  opinion  on  this  subject  different  from  tliem.and  thai 
they  ought  not  to  be  tooconftdent  in  their  own  judgment^  but  to  recol^ 
Ibct  that  it  does  not  become  them  in  fact,  though  perhaps  not  in  uaiue, 
to  assume  to  themselves  that  infallibility  which  thoy  deny  to  thi>  united 
church  of  Christ  with  the  Pope  at  its  head  ;  they  would  probably 
reply,  that  they  have  a  right  to  judge  for  themselves,  that  they  will 
not  bo  controlled  by  Antichrist,  or  the  scarlet  whore  of  Babylon. 
With  persons  who  can  make  this  answer,  the  author  declines  all  dis- 
ousalon  ;  ho  writes  not  for  them,  but  for  persons  who,  having  under* 
standings,  make  use  of  thorn  ;  and  to  these  persons  he  observes,  thtti 
he  does  not  wish  their  opinions  to  be  controlled  by  any  authoritj; 
but  ho  begs  them  to  recoUoct  the  beautiful  story  of  the  chameleuo— 
that  others  can  see  as  well  as  themselves,  and  that  when  a  great  Rui' 
jority  of  tho  Christian  world  is  against  them,  it  is  possible  that  thej 
may  be  in  error,  and  that  therefore  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  tofrvo 
their  minds  from  passion  or  prejudice  as  much  as  poi^iblo,  in  the  wn- 
sideration  of  this  very  important  subject :  that  on  the  decision  re- 
specting  it  depends  the  question,  whether  the  Christian  religion  iito 
bo  a  systom  of  cheerfulness,  of  happiness,  and  of  joy,  or  of  weeping, 
wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.'"f    The  somewhat  hyperbolical  Rtnia 
in  wliitli  Mr  Miggins  here  closes  his  reproof,  may  be  ascribed  lotb» 
fervour  of  his  indignation  against  the  overbearing  phartseM  of  hia 
day.     Allowing  for  this,  however,  I  think  he  has  justly  reproscnlud 
tho  question  to  be  between  the  true  religion  of  cheerfulnMS,  and  th« 
faltf  one  of  penance  and  gloom. 

Till  the  date  of  the  edict  of  Constantine  (a.u.  321  }J  wo  hare  no  in- 1 
formation  about  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  S.-ibhath  (or  dfty  ofl 
rest  from  labour).     Of  the  precise  time  when  it  Iwgan  to  b«  general!) 

*  Ancient  Chriflti&nity  Exeraiilified  in  tho  Private,  T>umMtic,  Social,  ui4 
Civil  Life  of  the  Primitive  CtiriBtinns.  By  Ijytnao  Colemui.  Ptallad.  184S 
l».  532. 

Ildw  tho  Puritan  Sabbath  arose,  and  took  ao  flrtn  a  holil  in  OrMt  Brilais 
was  ahewn  ante,  pp.  288,  302. 

The  pre-eminence  of  the  Puritnns  in  this  rwpect  is  denied  by  •  writer  ia  i 
Prcabyterian  Review,  who  aays  :  '•  Upon  what  authority  then  doe«  the  •'^bria 
Sabbath  real!'     Upon  tcclMattieal  outhi>rity,  rcplii's  Hr  Whui'  "       n  IX-' 

v^ne  authority,  we  reply  ;  and  rueh  hat  tetn  the  r^/ilu  of  thf  yrt^t  f  tU 

Chrittian  ehureh  throui/lmtit  evrry  age ,  who  have   believed   the   >  '''"l 

old  as  the  creation,  and  to  bo  identified  with  the  tirst  principl.  1  r«>l 

ligion, — that  iu  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  tho  c  ■  <iL  i^] 

p.  499.)    But  the  reader,  I  hope,  i.i  by  this  time  satisfied  that  the  Puritan*  i 
fttlly  entitled  to  the  ''  immortal  honour"  which  Mr  (.'oleroan  (.■luiiiis  for  i 

t  Uom-  Sabbaticse,  2d  od..  p.  60.  ;  Anu,  p.  28a. 
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ol«ervod  as  a  praifer-dai/,  uo  record  is  extant  ;*  noi-  can  we  trace 
either  with  whom  this  manner  of  celebrating  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
originated,  or  by  what  stops  it  became  universal  throughout  the 
Church.  "  Did  we  know,"  says  the  Layman,  "  the  date  of  the 
Epiatlo  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  we  might  conclude  from  the  va^fuo  allu- 
siou  to  Suuday-obaervanco  containtd  in  it,  that  that  observauce  was 
just  then,  in  some  form  or  other,  coming  into  use ;  and  we  may  from 
that  Bpistlo,  considorod  in  connexion  with  Pliny's  tosiimony  relating  to 
the  Christians  in  Bithvaia,!  infer  it  to  be,  on  the  whole,  must  probable 
that  the  religious  observauce  of  the  Sunday  had  its  rise  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  century.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  possible,  nor  would  the 
supposition  be  at  all  incousistent  with  the  argument  which  I  have 
I  been  maintaining  on  this  point,  that,  even  in  St  Paul's  time,  but  most 
certainly  not  with  his  approbation,  some  over-zealous  individuals 
(over-zealous  because  outrunning  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles)  had 
begun  to  practise  this  observance.  It  is  also  very  possible  {und  Hey- 
lin  has  a  conjecture  somewhat  to  this  purport)  that  the  practice  might 
originate  with  some  Jewish  converts  aftar  the  dostructiou  of  the  tem- 
ple (a.d.  70),  they  being  thereby  suddenly  and  for  ever  deprived  of 
their  stated  sacrifices  and  festivals;  or,  if  we  suppose  that  the  prac- 
tice had  already  sprung  up  and  attracted  some  notice,  nothing  can  be 
more  probable  than  that  upon  the  happening  of  the  event,  and  for 
the  reason  above  stated,  many  of  the  Jewish  converts  would  become 
proselytes  to  the  practice,  and  thereby  give  it  an  impulse,  which 
would  tend  materially  to  its  growth  into  general  repute.  These  con- 
siderations, however,  are  offered  only  as  conjectures." — (P.  332,333.) 
Uengstenbcrg  argues  that  as  tht<  authority  of  the  Apostles  is  no- 
where found  to  have  been  exerted  for  the  establishment  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  the  authority  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  must  have  been  re- 
cognised as  operative  on  the  occasion. J  If  so,  wo  ought,  in  accord- 
ance with  Heylin's  conjecture,  to  look  to  the  Jewish  converts  as  the 
most  probabhi  introducers  id"  the  custom;  mid  certaiidy  nothing 
could  bo  more  natural  than  that  men  so  deeply  attached  to  the  an- 
cient weekly  festival  of  their  nation,  should,  at  the  torutinatiou  of 
their  political  existeuce,  substitute  another  weekly  festival  in  its 
place.     But  how  the  iinanimilif  of  the  recognition  of  this  wjis  attained 


•  Antt,  p.  283.  t  In/ra,  p.  539. 

J  The  Lord's  Day,  p.  47. — l>p  Lorimer  myt:  "  1  have  no  betitntion  in  Bd- 
mitting  tliftt  it  would  not  be  easy  to  make  out  the  Sabbnth  m  »  d«y  of  unbroken 
re«t  from  the  New  TeHtainent.  It  can  be  shewn  conclusively,  I  tb!nk,  thai 
it  was  observed  as  •  day  of  religioui  worship;  but  prolmbly  iiolhini;  more 
could  be  proved.  What,  however,  doea  thin  shew  J  Tht  nectjsiii/ of  jallin'i 
back  for  ar<jHmfnt  upon  Iht  unrtptaltd  lani  of  thf  Fourth  C<Mnmandinent  ui  equally 
binding  u|K>n  [Uentile]  Christian!)  an  upon  the  Uebrews." — (P.  37.)  The  same 
admission  had  previoaaly  been  made  in  the  L'clectie  Jttview,  Nov.  1830,  p.  407. 
If  the  Fourth  Comnmndoicnt,  says  the  reviewer,  do  not  bind  us,  the  day  of  rt*t 
u  abrogated  altogether.  "  .\ccording  to  this  notion,''  he  adds,  "  the  religion 
of  Jeras  Christ  has  abolished  the  most  merciful  provision  of  the  Creator  for 
the  relief  and  recreation  of  the  sons  of  toil  and  the  domestic  animals."  With  this 
view  Dp  Wardlow's  virtually  coincides. — (Diteourter,  p.  153.)  Hut  the  Gentiles, 
who  never  had  the  law  of  Moses,  are  at  least  no  wome  than  before  the  com- 
ing of  t'hrist:  and  the  Kclcctlc  Reviewer  knows  little  of  the  Christian  religion, 
if  he  is  ignorant  that  its  tendency  is  to  render  us  just  and  merciful,  not  only 
to  the  sons  of  toil  and  the  domestic  aninioh.  but  to  all  men  and  all  animals; 
iliereby  coming  in  aid  of  that  law  of  nature  wliich  has  everywhere  and  in  every 
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iiiuung  Christians  both  Jewish  Aud  Gentile,  Uengsleuberg  UAkci  no 
iittcmpt  to  explain.  According  to  Dr  Hothoringtoti,  agiiin,  *' there 
is  sufldeicnt  proof  that  the  i«le:i1  atan^lard  of  i-t'>li),'iou«  observance  (of 
the  Lord's  Day]  which  the  early  Christians  longed  to  realize,  was 
the  transference  of  Old  Testament  principles  from  the  seventh  day  to 
the  first ;  in  other  words,  the  identification  of  th<i  Fourth  Cum- 
inanduient  with  the  Lord's  Day,  which  is  the  Christian  Saldtath."* 
But  in  none  of  the  facta  adduced  )jy  hiiu  in  support  uf  thi^  a.>^sertioD  is 
any  such  proof  to  be  found.  He  quotes  indeed  Eusebius  as  saying  that 
"  all  things  whntever  that  it  Wiis  duty  to  do  on  the  Sabbath,  these  wo 
have  trausfurrcd  to  the  Lord''8  Day,  as  more  appropriately  belongiog 
It)  it,  beeau!«e  it  has  a  precedonce,  and  is  fiibt  in  rank,  and  Tnor9 
honourable  than  the  Jewish  Sabbath."  Butaa  Bu^bius  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  it  is  unwarrantable  and  tuisleadiug  to  represent 
bim  either  as  one  of  "  the  early  Christians,'*  or  as  giving  a  statemeot 
of  thr.ir  opinions  when  he  expresses  his  own.  The  phrase,  "early 
Christians,"  i^,  1  submit,  one  which  cannot  in  such  di^icussions  astliit 
be  warrantably  a])plied  to  any  of  a  later  period  than  the  second  cui* 
tury.  What  the  subsequent  Christians  fancied,  is  uo  evidence  of  the 
opinions  of  the  really  primitive  Christians;  and  evon  if  the  latter 
had  agreed  with  Eusebius,  there  would  have  been  no  obli  pou 

us  to  adopt  their  views,  except  when  based  on  satisfacl'  -Is. 

One  important  conclusion  may,  however,  be  derived  fruin  iiii-  pav 
sage  ;  and  it  Ik  this  :  Eusebius  did  not  think,  as  the  Sabbatartam  do, 
that  Gofl  had  transferred  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Lord's  D*t. 
According  to  Noauder,  the  origin  of  the  religious  observance  of 
Sunday  must  be  deduced,  not  from  the  Jewish-Christian  churches,  but 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Gentile  Christians ;  and  ho 
accouutji  for  iho  practice  thus :  "  Where  the  circumstanres  of  the 
churches  did  uot  allow  of  daily  meetings  for  devotion  and  agapie  Ilo\« 
feasts]  ^althou'^h  in  the  nature  of  Christianity  no  necessity  could  ex- 
ist for  such  a  distiuction — although  on  the  Christian  standing-point 
all  days  were  to  be  considered  as  equally  holy,  iu  an  equal  manner 
dovotiid  to  the  Lord^yet  on  account  o>'  peculiar  outward  ri  l:i!ion», 
such  a  distinction  of  a  particular  day  wa>  adopted  for  i<  im- 

inunion.     They  did  not  choose  tho  Sabbath  which  the  Ji  i«- 

tians  celebrated,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  mingling  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  and  liccause  another  event  w:is  more  closely  associated 
with  Christian  sentiments.  The  sufferings  and  resurreetioo  of  Christ 
appeared  as  the  central  point  of  Christian  knowledge  and  practire; 
since  his  resurrection  was  viewed  aa  the  foundation  of  all  Christian 
joy  and  hope,  it  was  natural  that  the  day  which  was  coont^ctod  with 
the  remembrance  of  this  event  should  be  specially  devoted  to  Chru- 
tian  eommunion/'t  Wut  how  <«//  tho  churches  were  brought  to  an 
agreement  remains  to  ho  accounted  for,  if  the  supposed  nuanimity 

age  led  to  the  observance  of  festive  liolidayA  by  mankind.  "  All  work  and  ao 
play,"  is  a  mAxiiu  which  bas  never  enjoyed  much  fovoiir  in  the  world.  ^ 
anU,  p.  2U'5  -6. 

*  The  (.'hristian  Sabbath  considered  in  its  Various  Aspects,  p.  262.  IlMt 
again,  we  have  reason  to  complain  that  In  a  matter  rcliiting  to  ^'  i--  •  '"  .u- 
ment,  the  Jowiah  and  Gentilu  converts  are  bleiidod  into  ont*   m  ily 

Christians,'' as  if  both  had  the  same  feelings  and  longings  witlt  ^.„j.  tn 

the  Mosaic  law. 

t  Hist,  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  rhurch,  p.  IS*. 
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did  really  exist  before  the  time  of  ConstAotino — a  point,  jjurbaps, 
too  readily  held  to  bo  ascertained.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  iu  the 
second  century,  and  in  those  heathen  couatries  where  converts  to 
Christianity  were  niost  uumernus,  a  custom  existed  of  observing  the 
Sunday  as  a  holiday,  in  honour  of  the  great  luminary  from  which  its 
name  is  derived,  and  which  was  held  iu  such  ruvereuco  by  the  nations 
of  the  East,* — then  a  sufficient  reason  would  be  disclosed  for  the  uni- 
versality of  the  practice,  among  Christians  iu  those  countries,  of  liold- 
ing  religious  assemblies  Ujjon  the  Sunday  ;  since  it  is  natural  for 
people  desirous  (as  the  early  Christians,  for  obvious  reasons,  nnist  have 
been)  to  be  often  in  each  other's  company,  to  avail  theniSA)lve.s  of  the 
opportunities  which  any  weekly  day  uf  at  least  partial  leisure  aflords.f 
The  fact,  however,  of  the  observance,  in  the  Roman  Empire,  of  a 
heathen  holiday  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  remains  to  be  established. 
Perhaps  the  epistle  of  Tliny  the  Younger  to  Trajan,  about  the  Chris- 
tians in  Bithynia  (written  a.d.  107),  may  be  held  to  indicate,  on  the 
contrary,  that  there  and  tlf:n,  the  Sunday  was  not  observed  as  a  festival, 
even  by  the  Christians  themselves.  For,  his  report  of  them  is,  that 
according  to  the  statement  given  by  themselves  when  brought  before 
him  as  governor,  "  they  were  wont  to  meet  together  on  a  stated  day 
lefiM'e  it  was  liufht,  and  sing  among  themselves  alternately  a  hymn  to 
Christ  as  a  god,  and  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  the  com- 
mission of  any  wickedness,  but  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  or  robbery, 
or  adultery,  never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge  com- 
mitted to  them,  when  called  upon  to  return  it.  n7iCTi  these  things  were 
performed,  it  tans  thi.ir  I'listom  to  sepamti-,  and  then  to  come  toijt'thtr  <i{Kiin 
to  a  meal,  which  they  ato  in  common,  without  any  disorder."^  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  meetin;;s  for  worship  were  of  brief  du- 
ration, and  took  place  before  the  working  portion  of  the  day  began  ; 
and  that  when  they  broke  up,  the  persons  who  attended  them  pro- 
ceeded to  occupy  theniMdvcs  with  the  dutied  of  their  callings  till  the 
evening — which,  in  Oriental  countries,  is  tlie  time  when  it  ha«  boon 
custonmry  from  time  immemorial  to  meet  for  eating  the  principal 
meal.  Wh*>llicr  the  "stated  day"  was  i\u}Jirst,  or  the  seventh,  or  aut/ 
day  of  the  wok,  or  a  day  iu  the  Greek  Jecmif  or  the  month,  wo  have 
no  means  of  knowing  with  certainty  ;  but  the  most  probable,  and,  at 
all  evonts,  tlie  most  general  opinion  is,  that  Sunday  was  the  day  of 
which  these  Bithynian  Christians  spoke.    If  it  was,  the  epistle  seems 

*  See  ante,  p.  614. — It  woald  seem  from  a  paasngo  in  Tertulliui,  quoted  by 
Jlr  IMiver.  p.  18,  that  the  ancient  PcrsiaoB  observed  the  first  day  of  the  week 
as  n  religions  festival.  "  If  we.  like  tLi'ni,"  tayn  he,  "  celebrate  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  rejoicing,  it  is  for  a  roii.*on  very  dilTerent  from  tliat  of  the  worship  of 
the  sun."  In  the  North  British  Hevicw,  vol.  xviii  p.  409,  it  is  assumiHl  that 
the  heathen  among  whoni  the  apostles  made  converts,  kept  the  Sunday  as  • 
festivnl;  but  no  proof  is  given. 

t  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebretrs  advises  his  correspondents  not  to 
abaudou  their  practice  of  holding  meetings  for  mutual  exhortation  (x.  25). 
From  another  part  of  the  Kpistle  it  appears  that  the»i'  meetings  were  daily 
one*  :  *'  Exhort  one  another  daily  while  it  is  called  tO'diiy,  lest  any  of  you  be 
hardened  tlirniigh  the  deceitfuincss  of  sin"  (iii.  13). 

I  I'lin.  EpiHt.,  lit),  z.,  ep.  xcvii  :  in  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  ii.,  ch.  Lx. ; 
voL  IVmP.14.  Pliny's  words,  of  which  the  tranolntioii  is  above  printed  in  italics, 
m:  "  Quibus  penictiB,  morem  sibi  ditccdendi-fulsee,  rursusque  coeuudi 
**«••»  i!ibum.       See  Lardner's  comineiit  on  this.  p.  2i, 
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to  furnish  yet  auuthor  argument  agiiitifit  the  uotiuu  that  the  «&rli 
Christiaos  kopt  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath. 

Ilaving  consjderefl  the  Sabbath-doctrine  ol"  the  Catoehisin  as  fur 
as  Q.  59,*  and  stated  the  reasonti  which  noressitato  the  conclusioiu,  I. 
That  the  Fourth  Comniandniont  was  imposed  only  on  the  Jews,  and 
hence,  if  still  in  force,  obliges  none  but  theiu  ;  and,  2.  That  wore  it 
binding  on  the  (Untile  Christians,  their  duty  would  be  to  ob^rve  (A«t 
day  of  the  week  which  the  Jews,  including  our  Lord  and  hi*  Apo- 
stles, have  at  all  times  kept  holy, — 1  misht  here  conclude  the  discus- 
sion, without  prowcding  to  inquire  into  the  correotuoss  of  the  answen 
supjilied  hy  the  Catechism  to  the  questions,  "  How  is  the  Sabbath  Ui 
be  sanctified  ?"  and  "  What  is  forbidden  in  the  Fwjrth  Commaii<l- 
raent  ?"  For,  neither  is  it  any  concern  of  ours  in  what  manner  the 
Jews  ought  to  keep  the  Sabbath — nor,  if  the  law  about  the  &eveuth 
day  of  the  week  were  binding  upon  us,  would  an  inquiry  into  th« 
prescribed  duties  of  the  seventh-day  Sabbath  throw  any  light  upon 
the  duties  of  a  first-day  Sabbath,  for  the  observance  of  which  nu 
divine  authority,  either  express  or  implied,  can  anywhere  bo  foun<l. 
Nevertheless  it  will  not  bo  uninstructive  to  consider  for  a  little  what 
it  was  that  the  Fourth  Commandment  required  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  really  given.  To  all  of  us,  this  inquiry  must  be  a  subject  of  ni- 
tional  curiosity ;  while,  to  such  as  retain  unshaken  their  conviction 
that  the  coniraandnient  prescribes  a  religious  duty  to  </<cw,  it  must 
be  a  subject  of  interest  the  most  profound. 

The  precept,  as  recorded  in  Deuf.  v.  (which,  for  reasons  formerly 
given,!  niust  now  be  regarded  as  the  more  authentic  of  the  two  cupitt 
we  possess),  commences  in  these  word.s  ;  "  Keep  the  sivbbath-day  to 
sanctify  it,  as  the  Lord  thy  Ood  hath  commanded  thee  :"  in  roni' 
plete  correspondence  with  which  is  the  phraseology  in  Exod.  xx.  8, 
"  Remember  the  sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy."  The  express  inti* 
mation  in  the  one  copy,  that  the  observance  of  the  day  had  alr(>4dy 
been  "  commanded"  to  the  Israelites, — and  the  allusion  to  that  fuv, 
which  the  word  "remember"  in  the  other  is  usually  believed  to  con- 
tain,— agree  with  whiil  we  vi'tu\  in  Exod,  xvi.,  where  it  is  recorded 
that  the  Lord,  in  order  that  he  "might  prove  them  whether  they 
would  walk  in  bis  law,  or  no,"  commanded  them  to  leather  on  each  of 
tive  days  a  certain  rate  of  the  mauua  which  he  would  rain  from  hcaron, 
and  on  the  sixth  day  to  gather  and  prepare  twice  as  much  as  on  any 
other.  Tt  is  nut  added  that  auy  command  was  at  the  same  time  given 
about  the  seventh  day  ;  but,  that  one  was  given,  seems  to  follow  from 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  command  which  is  recorded,  us  well  ai 
from  the  speeches  of  Moses  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days,  which  shew 
that,  «t  least  before  then,  he  had  received  an  injunction  about  the 
seventh.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  m.ay,  a  donble  quantity  of  tlifl 
manna  was  gathered  on  the  sixth,  "  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  con- 
gregation came  and  told  Moses.  And  he  said  unto  them,  This  is  that 
which  the  Lord  hath  said,  To-morrow  is  a  rest  of  u  holy  sabbath^ 

♦  Bee  fifUt,  p.  487.  t  Antf.  pp.  72-lOrt, 

X  In  our  version  of  the  Bible,  this  is  erroneously  iruiihlAUil  "  the  ra*(  of  tk* 
holy  Habbath  ;"  probably  in  conacqucnre  of  the  notion  of  *  [irinieval  8tt)>tMth 
being  in  the  beads  of  the  tranflators.     Much  pUusibla  «r|tttui<>nt  Im*  bi>ra 
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unto  the  Lord  :  bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day,  and  seethe 
that  ye  will  sectho  ;  and  that  which  remaineth  over,  lay  up  for 
you  to  bo  kept  until  the  morning.  And  they  laid  it  up  till  the 
morning,  as  Moscb  bade ;  and  it  did  not  stink,  neither  was  there 
any  worm  therein.  And  Mosee  said,  Eat  that  to-day;  for  to-day  Is 
a  sabbatli*  unto  the  Lonl ;  to-day  yo  sluiU  not  lind  it  in  the  field. 
Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it;  but  on  tlio  seventh  day,  wiiich  is  a 
sabbatli, f  in  it  tbere  t<hall  be  none.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  there 
went  out  some  of  the  people  on  the  seventh  day  for  to  gather, 
and  they  found  none.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How  long 
refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my  laws  ?  See,  for  that 
the  Lord  hatii  given  you  tho  sabbatli,^  therefore  he  giveth  you  on 
the  sixtli  day  the  bread  of  two  days :  abide  yo  every  man  in  his 
place  ;  lot  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  tho  seventh  day,  So  the 
people  rested  on  the  seventh  day." 

Br  Wardlaw,  in  his  elaborate  argument  against  Paley  and  thd 
crowd  of  other  eminent  theologians  who  maintain  that  on  this  occa- 
sion the  Sabbath  was /rx/ appointed  to  be  kept,  says  that  in  ver,  5 
"  God  makes  the  intimation  that  a  double  quantity  of  the  manna 
BhouM  fall,§  and  gives  the  order  that  a  double  quantity  should  be  ga- 
thered and  prepared,  witlnint  ossiijiiinifftir  these  thiiii/K  antf  reason  what" 
ever ;  which,  on  iho  supposition  of  no  sabbatical  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  having  previously  existed,  and  no  distinction  between  that 
day  ami  other  days,  is  utttrli/  Hnacronntahlc  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary 
supposition,  thatof  its  previous  celebration,  all  is  natural,  and  precisely 
as  we  should  have  expected  it  to  be."||  Now,  if  the  fact  really  were 
that  no  reason  is  rur&rdcd  to  have  been  assigned,  yet  one  miaht  have 
been  given  ;  and  if  none  had  been  assi(jii(d  iv  the  Israelites,  we  should 
still  by  no  means  have  been  oblij^ed  to  suppose  that  none  existed  in  the 
mind  of  the  Legislator.  But  if  Dr  Wardlaw  had  copied  the  narrative 
from  ver.  4,  instead  of  only  from  ver.  16,  as  he  does,  both  he  and  his 
readers  would  have  become  aware  that  a  reasou  i>  recorded  to  have  beea 
aasigned — namely  tho  one  already  quoted  :  "  That  1  may  prove  them, 

reared  on  this  mUtake,  in  treatispB  on  the  Habbsth ;  and  Mr  Higgins,  whose 
littlo  work  ia  the  only  one  where  I  have  Men  any  mention  made  of  it  nud  of  the 
other  udvert«d  to  below,  utya  "  he  bM  met  with  Mveral  clergymen,  not  learned  in 
the  Hebrew  Innguage,  who  have  maintained,  that  from  the  use  of  the  emphatic 
orticle  in  tho  places  in  question,  a  previous  e«tiibliHbinent  and  an  existence  of 
tlif  Sabbath  must  be  necosf^orily  inferred.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  contrary 
inference  must  he  drawn  from  the  Hebrew  text ;  and  no  Hebrew  'cholar  w-iil 
doubt  a  moment  oo  the  correctness  of  what  is  said  respecting  thu  Hebrew  de- 
finite article.  It  is  not  one  of  the  points  of  this  language  about  which  there 
has  been  any  dispute." — (Horm  SabbcUicat,  2d  ed.,  p.  35.  Compare  p.  80.)  He 
remarks  uLto  that  the  words  in  Exod.  xx.  10,  are  literally,  "  but  the  seventh  day 
a  sabbath,"  and  might  us  properly  bo  completed  with  "  shall  be."  as  with  tho 
"  is"  which  our  truiislators  have  Inserted. ^ — (P.  38.) 

*  forrectly  translated. 

t  Mistran»<lated  "  the  Sobbath''  in  the  current  version. 

X  This  is  rightly  tmn.slated :  the  Israelites  were  >i<>i0  acquainted  with  the 
Sabbath,  which  therefore  might  with  propriety  be  thus  spoken  of. 

$  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  such  intimation  is  made  in  ver.  6,  which  relates 
V  to  the  quantity  to  be  ffathtrtd.     Not  till   ver.  29  do  we  learn  that   "  the 
'f  two  days''  was  ^ven  on  the  sixth  day. 
•coiMvee  on  tho  Sabbath,  p.  17. 
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whether  they  will  walk  in  uiy  h-iw,  or  uo/'  Aud  if  ho  had  happouni 
to  ohHcrvp,  and  tu  mention,  that  in  our  iriiu&lation  the  phrase  "  It 
sahhath"  is  thrico  substituted  for  *'  a  sabhath."  ho  would  have  maclf 
himself  and  them  more  capable  of  answering  with  iutelligcnc*  the 
question  which  he  put«  tu  "  any  man  of  ordinary  undei'standing 
and  candid  simplicity, — Whether  he  can  imagine  this  to  Ije  the  niau* 
u\.-r  in  which  a  religious  observance,  entirely  new,  quite  unkuown  Vf- 
fore,  would  have  beeu  first  legally  instituted  T** 

The  mode  of  Sabbath-observance  prescribud  in  these  circamBtontw 
was  simply  that  of  resting  on  the  s«nenth  day  ;  and  if  the  Fourth 
Commandment  had  contained  nothing  more  than  the  wonU,  "  Keop 
the  .Salibath-day  to  sanctity  it,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commandril 
thee,"  neither  the  Israelites  nor  we  nhouhl  have  been  at  a  lota  lo  un- 
derstand In  tchat  vianurrh  Vfiia  to  be  sanctified.  But  on  tht!(  point 
the  commandment  itself  is  perfectly  explicit ;  proctM'dtng  i  >  Ij, 

as  it  does,  to  specify  the  olwervauce  required:  "  /n  (/»*  '',• 

shali  net  <(o  ani/  wt>rk,"  thou,  nor  thy  children,  nor  thy  »lav4.jN,  uwr  lii» 
cattle,  nor  the  C4eHtilo  that  is  a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  This,  and  tiu 
atone,  is  the  mcKle  of  Sabbath-observance  prescribed  to  the  hrat^llla 
by  the  Fourth  Commandment,  aud  this  alone  is  what  it  pr^Ai-nbesto 
us,  if  Sabbath-observance  ho  our  duty  as  it  is  or  was  thrirs.\ 

*  PiscourscJ  on  the  ^bbttth,  p.  15. —  In  Milton**  opinion,  the  injuncUoa  r»- 
itjiectin);  the  celebration  of  the  Skbbatb,  given  on  this  ocraoion.  "  seritu  ntbtf 
to  hnve  been  intended  as  u  prepnratory  notice,  th«'  groundwork,  u  it  wtr*,  of 
B  law  for  tho  l»n>clitcg,  to  be  delivered  shortly  bfterwat^s  iu  a  cleiirer  OUAtMr: 
they  having  been  prevlotuly  ignorant  of  the  mode  or  obaerving  th«  Sabbath. 
Compare  ver.  5  with  ver.  22-30." — (Chrimian  Doctrine,  B.  i.,  ch.  x ,  j».  229.) 

^  This  interprtitation  of  the  Fourth  r'niumandment  wema  to  m*  no  pillt 
that  no  uniirfjudirrd  interpreter  could  fall  to  make  it.  and  it  wn.%  (hfrtmtin 
artoptod  iinti;  pp.  221.  226.  420.  It  is  that  of  Hcylin  (fart  I.,  p.  121);  ijljwB- 
cer  {De  Lfyilim  Ilehnrorum  liiiuniibut,  referred  to  by  UeDgxt*"'!"--./  ■■"  11, 
67);  Lb  (Merc  (on  Kxod.  XX.  8) ;  nnd  Vitving»  (lit  Sjinai;'>iKt  ^'et'  IL, 

cap.  ii.,  p.  292;  of  which  treatise  an  abridged  translation,  ch  >i  :  bj 

Archbishop  Whately  as  excellent,  hns  been  published  by  Mr  UvrnnFil).  Mxriagi 
Wttfi  a  Dutch  divine  of  great  learning,  and.  nn  IIeng«tonl)prg  tmtifies,  "both 
piouH  and  ncute."  In  another  of  his  works  Vitringa  says:  "  Tlie  lavgirn 
comnienrPK  with  the  ttuminary  of  the  cOTDiDsndnieat,  *  Remember  tii*  S*bbath- 
day  to  keop  it  holy,'  and  then  explains,  in  the  latter  part,  what  keppin^;  bol} 
implies.  Tbi.<)  continuation  contains  diriKtions  to  ce&^e  from  work,  and  to  n- 
tend  this  rest  to  others.  .\nd  wherever  this  command  of  God  is  repeated,  <** 
find  only  tlie  injunction  l<>  abstain  entirely  from  work;  which  provem  iu  our 
opinion  that  the  keeping  hoU'  of  the  seventh  day  consisted  merely.  •»  the  wonii 
of  the  commandment  read,  in  entire  abstinence  from  work.  ' — (Obt.  Satr^B.l,, 
p.  292-3  ;  (juoted  by  Heng(»tenberg,  p.  14.)  To  the  same  effect  BimiiaobiT  «al 
L'Knfant  observe  :  "  It  appears  from  seveml  place:)  of  tlie  Xew  Testam«DL 
thnt  religious  exercises,  as  reading  the  liiw,  praying,  and  ble»«ini,',  were  r«c> 
koued  necessary  [useful  >]  on  the  Sabbath  ;  hut  they  orr  not  prescriti«d  by  tJi* 
law;  wberoas  r»t  was  enjoined  >^ith  the  utmost  strictness  imagiuabit*.  ilen^ 
in  the  Scripture-language  (Exod.  xxxi.  14;  xxxv.  2;  »t.  8)  t»  frvfaiM  dU 
Sabhath  is  the  game  as  to  work  upon  it,  as  to  tanrJify  it  signifies  to  rrnt.'*— 
{Inlrutt.  to  thf  Readimj  of  tht  Holy  Hfriyturtt,  in  Watson's  Coll.  «/  Thfol.  TVdcts, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  231.)  To  the  references  given  in  this  passage  I  add  .?«ir.  xvll.  24. 
quoted  ohu,  p,  488,  note  (i;),  and  Mutt.  xii.  5.  Mr  Hidden,  with  langbaU* 
nioderatinn,  admits  thot  "  the  phraseology  of  the  statutei  on  -'■         •  ,„i| 

obioiutcly  inconiiittut with  ikii  opinion"  (p.  119);   while  Wi.  m 

ceding  that  rest  •'  seems  to  have  been"  (why  not  say  that  it  .r  :  .,  ,         try 

circumstance  in  tho  Jewish  Sabbath,"  observe!  that  public  worship,  ami  Hi- 
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On  what  gruamls,  then,  it  may  well  be  asked,  are  we  required  to 
(relieve  that  it  prewribeg abstinence  from  "  recreations  whit-h  are  lawfnl 

giotu  atadicH  And  cxercixe^  nc«m  to  have  been  the  tecomlary  circuravtancc. 
Yet  lie)  «llow»  tLut  tlui  Kuurrli  CoinniiindnieDt  "  dtx^s  not  cvrn  coiitAtn  %ny  iu< 
junction  reH|>ecting  public  wurKkip,  or  religious  Rtudy  ;"  adding,  "  llul  the  day 
w«»  itHlumlly  made  n  day  of  worship  l>trn»tf  it  wa»  a  day  of  roet:  the  Lord'o  huy 
.ought  to  he  ninile  a  d'ly  of  rent  htfau^e  it  in  a  day  of  worship."— (rApwy/i/*  on  the 
SitMath,  p.  m.)  Jortin  says  :  "  It  miiBt  be  ncknowledged  that  tbo  oonimandnicnt 
concerning  tho  Subbuth  ieouis  to  require  nothing  more  than  a  strict  and  fiolemn 
rett  from  iaboar-,"  and  he  justly  charges  Josephus  with  mi.orupresentatloD 
in  saying  (Contra  Af>ion.,  ii.  17)  that  Mosea  commanded  the  iHraclitea  to  meet 
once  H  week  for  the  hparing  and  study  of  the  law, — (Jortin's  H'orkt,  vol.  ix. 
p.  107.)  It  is  surprising  that  HcngsCcnberg  should  lay  stress  upon  (bis  usper- 
tion  of  Jotcphus,  on  a  point  where  we  have  the  law  of  Moses  to  judj^u  of,  as 
well  as  he  \iRii.— (The  Lcnt't  Dati,  pp.  15, 93.)  There  appears,  no  doubt,  in  hevit. 
xxiii,  2,  a  declaration  (hat  "  the  seventh  day  is  the  8nbbath  of  rest,  <t««  hotjf  eon- 
vof4Uion  ;"  but,  as  .lortin  Hsys,  "  though  it  should  be  grunted  thnt  by  a  huly 
convocation  may  bo  rooant  an  assembly  held  for  the  [>erformance  of  religious 
acta,  yet  here  is  no  command  to  read  the  law,  or  to  hear  it  read.''  To  me  it 
appears  probable  that  as  the  phrase  "  an  holy  (i.  e.  separate,  or  clfan)  convoca- 
tion'' is  a  mere  alltuion,  unintelligible  by  itself,  and  which  ncithing  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  or  ehiewbere  throughout  the  law  of  Mu^es,  corresponds 
to  or  explains,  it  is  one  of  the  additions  which  were  made  tu  the  Pentateuch 
in  later  times  (see  ante,  pp.  94,  182). — As  to  synagogue-meetings,  there  is  no 
proof  of  their  introduction  till  the  occasion  recorded  in  Neb.  viii.,  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Habylin.  (H^o  Ileylin,  Part  I.,  pp.  122  et  i>eij.,  158 
ft  Ml/. ;  Prijieaujt's  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Part  i.,  IJ,  vi.  ; 
Beausobre  and  L'Knfant,  in  Watson's  CV>/V.  of  Theol.  Tract*,  vol,  iii.,  p,  15S; 
Dr  Drett  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  47, 48 ;  Michaelis's  Com.  ou  the  Lawr  o/ Mates, 
vol.  lil.,  pp.  150,  156  ;  T%,e  Firtt  J'irincij'tc  o/  (JhHrch  Govtrnmtnt,  by  A,  J. 
Scott.  .M.A.,  pp.  23-28,  40  (London,  1845)  ;  Dr  Kdward  Robinsons  Grtek  atxt 
JSntjlifh  Lfiicon  of  the  iVru'  Ttslamtnt,  Art.  Zi/)4*r<>i  Kilto's  Ctjclop.  of  Bit  I. 
Lit.,  art.  SvSAfiOonE;  and  Dean  Milman.  quoted  anlt,  p.  436.)  Philo,  who  is 
quoted  by  Hengstenberg  {ojt.  cit.  p.  93  ;  see  also  p,  llli,  says  only  that  "  it  is 
a  cMiiom  received  from  our  forffaihtn,  and  still  continued,  to  consecrate  thin  day 
to  science — the  study  ol"  the  nivture  of  things."'  This,  according  to  ll(?ng8tiMi- 
berg,  is  language  "  more  conforined  to  the  taste  and  style  of  the  (!eulilc8"  than 
the  words  of  Joeephus  are  ^  but  in  truth  it  is  more  conformed  to  the  biw  of  idoscs 
likewise.  The  same  learned  CJi-rrtmn  arguei,  from  divers  pnosngrR  in  the  Pen- 
tat<>ucli  and  Prophets,  that  the  public  worsiiip  of  (Sod  by  the  pcupU',  and  also  the 
study  of  the  low,  muit  have  been  intendtil  lo  be  a  part  of  Sabbatli-duty.  Kut 
although  he  shews  himself  welt  uwarc  of  the  difTeronce  between  the  mode  uf 
Bnnttifyiuij  the  Sabbutli  ( •'.  e.,  of  lUtiinijuisliin-y  it  from  other  dayii),  and  the  mode 
of  oecuyyin'j  the  tiwr  so  sanctified,  separated,  or  marked  off,  ho  i*  not  sufllcti-ntly 
careful  t<)  avoid  confounding  those  two  ideas  in  the  course  of  bin  urgtiment.  As 
to  Ihe  »tinetifiraiitin  of  the  diiy,  is  it  credible  that  the  nmnner  of  effecting  this 
could  be  imi't-r/fflli/  indicntod  in  thr  law  af>j<nintin'j  tht  inncli^fiilioN  ,'—0Vf 
that  if  something  was  meant  to  be  essential  for  that  purpose,  iet/ond  what  llin 
comniandinont  enjoins,  neglect  of  the  thing  there  tpecijfrd  could  have  been  the 
only  form  of  yrc/ViHufii'ii  of  the  Sabbaih  which  Is  ever  hinted  at  in  Scripture!' 
Ilengst'"nlH<rg  thiol. n  thnt  '' the  ;(^c«U'ar  »'irr»/tcr  offered  on  the  S^bliitth"  (»c© 
Numb.  XJtviii.  9,  10;  und  iii/i'n,  p.  549),  "  inntonrea  proof  tbikt  the  re^t  was  not 
thooiiU'  iiiiiik  of  the  .Satibatii." — (]'.  14.)  But  in  fact,  it  ix  a  primf  merely  tbiit 
H  «I:  <e  u-at  t->  l-f  (••^rrtd  ujion  the  tandi/ttl  ilay  ;  not  that  the  double 
sarin  ,  part  of  the  incnne  of  faarliifj  or  diilinrruijihinij  that  dnv  from  the 
Others.  A^itiit,  he  »nipj»»ifii  thnt  it  niunt  have  bcpn  '"  the  intention  of  the  law- 
clvor  Uukt  the  spare  time,  caused  by  the  leisure  of  the  leveJitb  day,«h>)uld  be 
■'V  ofthc  liiw."  ^  t.ly  !  though  not,  I  think, so  err- 
>«ut.  sxxi.  0  I  xxii.  and  xxiii.; 'Jt'hiriii.  xvji. 
ff  part  of  it)  was  very  different 
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,  t/th§r  dayB,^  and  "  tbe  spending  the  whole  time  in  the  public  Mirl 
prirate  exercises  of  God's  worship,  except  so  much  as  is  tu  he  tftlcM 
up  in  the  works  of  necessity  anvl  mercy ;"  and  that  it  forbids,  u 
*'  profanations"  of  the  Sabbath,  "  idleness"  (which  tuustmean  iipgliH-t 
to  perforin  religious  exercises,  and  works  of  necessity  or  mercy,  from 
morning  to  night),  and  "  unnecessary  thouffktt  or  Mwtfe  about  Worldly 
«niplo\Tnenti  or  recreations"  ? 

The  answer  of  course  will  be,  that  all  these  niodfs  of  sai 
and  profanation  are  implied, —  1.  In  the  command  to  "  k<  • 
sabbath-day  ;  "  2.  In  the  description  of  it  as  "  the  aabbaf  li  ' 

Utjf  God  ;"  3.  In  the  statement  that  "  God  blessed  the  sabbai..  ...^.  ^.A 
MlwcxW  it,"  because,  after  creating  the  universe  in  six  dAy»,  "■*  he 
rested  the  seventh  day"  from  his  labours ;  and,  4.  In  the  piifisazw 
quoted  in  the  Catechism,  notes  (0,  (o).  and  (y),  <««/#.  p.  488. 

The  third  of  these  reasons  being  now  defunct,  the  others  alone  re- 
quire  to  be  considered. 

As  to  the  Hebrew  word  translated  "  keep  holy,"  "  hallow,"  and 
'*  sanctity,"  every  scholar  will  admit  that  in  the  Fourth  CommanJ- 
nient  it  has  no  such  meaning  as  the  .Sabbatarians  imAgine.    Itj^pi : 
signification  is  simply  "  to  set  apart ;"  while  that  of  the  adjectivi 
lated  "  holy,"  is  "  «<f  apart,"  *'^  tepiirtit^it  from  tin  fiiaw,"  "  •*«<■ 
ifrdhutnf  pwrjww*;''  the  purposes  for  which  the  thing  or  pei  ■ 
set  apart,  being  always  implied  to  be  more  honourable  or  ag^eeallf 
than  those  which  wouM  otherwis4>  have  continued  to  be  served.     Of 
the  adjective,  the  secondary  mcnniiig  is  "  cImh"  (which,  however,  is  by 
some  thought  to  l)e  the  primiiry  sense,  and  '•  set  aptirt'^  the  secondary); 
and  all  agree  that  "  pnrt  in  mind"  is  a  figurative  signification,  of  hter 
origin  than  the  others.     Throughout  the  Pentateuch,  the  usual  mean- 
ings are  "  set  apart,'"  and  *'  cUan."   Thus,  Exod.  xix-  6,  "  Ye  shall  be  1« 
me  an  holy  nation,"  means,  "  Ye  shall  be  to  mo  a  nation  ut  apart 
from  all  others  ;''  or,  as  ver.  5  has  it,  "  Ye  shall  be  a  pemliar  trmgHrt 
nnto  me  above  all  people  :"  so  also  Exod.  xxxi.  13,  "  I  am  the  Lord 
that  s^tHCti/v  you."    In  Lev.  xivii.  30,  the  tithe  of  the  land  is  said  to 
be  "  holy  unto  the  Lord ;"  set  apari  or  appropnatrt]  to  Him.    And  the 
epithet  "  holy,"  when  joined,  as  it  frequently  is  in  Scripture,  to  God^ 
name  Jehovah,  seems  to  be  so  applied  because  the  word  was  not  to  ht 

from  the  tamttijitatiom  bv  which  it  wm  created.     According  to  Hangst«ib«|1l 
way  of  reasoning,  we  must  infer  from  Neh.  viii.  10- 1:2  (>i>»(«,  p.  434).  that  U    ~ 
iag  and  making  great  mirth  wa»  the  mode  of  mncti/yinfj  th«  day  there  menti 
an  "  holy  unto  the  Lord  :""  not  the  mere  way  of  fitly  occupying  the  da  v   ■ 
already  holy.     He  refers  also  to  the  "  holy  cobTocation"  above  "I 

arges  out  of  the  Hebrew   Scriptures  other  conniderationa  which  n..... dy 

be  met,  wore  it  needful  lu  do  so  in  a  country  where  it  is  a  received  doctrine 
that  the  Ten  Coroniandments  ar^  the  vnU  portions  of  the  Jewiyh  law  which  re- 
tain their  force. — llnlden  writes  with  perfect  candour  on  this  question,  and 
conclndea  that  "on  tbe  whole,  tbe  phrase  *  an  holy  convocation'  is  of  very 
doubtful  inttrpretation  :  yet,"  fays  he,  '"  it  is  the  only  one  which  st^mt  to 
sanction  tbe  practice  of  sabbatical  public  worship ;  and  as  it  catmnt  be  aajH 
posed  that  (be  Deity,  if  he  bad  intended  to  enjoin  such  a  prartioe  aaMOg 
the  Urnelites,  would  have  done  it  in  ambiguoui  terms,  it  may  safely  be  con- 
cluded that  they  were  left  at  liberty  by  tbe  Mocaic  law  as  to  the  mod*  bj 
which  they  were  itutividuaUy  to  sanctify  tbe  Sabbath"  (  Tk*  CkrUtiam  SaUalk, 
p.  132) ;  by  which  last  expression  Ilolden  must  surely  mean,  "  to  spend  Ike 
tiae,  appointed  to  be  suafltified  by  rest  fW)m  labour."    The  italies  are  bis  own. 
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spoken  except  on  moat  soloinii  occasiona ;  in  other  wordd,  it  was  to  Le 
nd  apart  from  ordinary  use.*  In  Exod.  xix.  12,  Mosos  is  onlered  to 
"  fet  hminils  unto  thfi  people  round  about  [Sinai],  saying,  Take  IkilmI  to 
yourselves  that  ye  go  not  up  into  the  mount,  or  touch  tht'  border  of 
it ;  whosoever  toucheth  tlio  mount,  shall  be  sun;1y  put  to  death." 
That  is  to  say,  he  was  to  fix  limits  within  which  the  ground  should 
be  regarded  as  A0/5/ — sdajtart — secured  from  intrusion.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  interpretation  is  evident  from  ver.  23,  where  the  setting 
of  tlio  bounds  by  Mo-ses  is  expressly  referred  to  as  a  "  sunctification" 
of  the  mount :  "  The  people,"  says  ho  to  the  Lord,  "  cannot  come  np 
to  Mount  Sinai ;  for  thou  chargedst  us,  saying,  Set  hounds  about  the 
mount,  and  saiu-tiftf  rt."  As  the  last  three  words  do  not  occur  in  the 
command,  ver.  12,  they  must  either  refer  to  the  warning  to  tiie  people 
not  to  break  through,  or  merely  repeat  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
words  which  imni«diat<dy  precede  them. 

In  the  injunction  to  keep  the  camp  holi/,  that  "  the  liord,  who  walk- 
eth  in  the  mid*t  of  it,  may  see  no  uuclean  thing  in  thee"  (Dent,  xxiii. 
14),  the  only  pos-siblo  meaning  of  the  word  is  cknn;  as  is  tlio  case 
akso  in  Bxod.  xix.  10,  "  Go  unto  the  people  and  sandifu  them  to-day 
and  to-morrow,  and  let  them  wash  thfir  clothes.'*  Thai  to  "  yamtify 
the  sabbath-day"  means  simply  to  sot  it  apart  from  other  days,  so 
that,  as  the  Israelite*  were  not  to  intrude  upon  Mount  Sinai,  so  the 
labours  of  the  six  days  should  not  intrude  upon  the  seventh,  is  so  fully 
admitted  by  the  ImrucJ  advocates  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  that  the 
fact  may  be  considered  indisputable.  Thus  llorsley,  speaking  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  says  plainly,  "  5c/  it  apart  is  the  true  import  of 
the  Word  '  hallowed  it ;'  "f  and  again,  with  reference  to  Gen.  ii.  3, 
" '  He  hallowed  it,' — that  is,  God  distinguished  this  particular  day,  and 
§et  it  apart  from  the  rest."*  lu  like  manner  Dr  Wardlaw  siiys, "  The 
primary  import  of  the  word  holu  is,  that  the  day  is  set  ap^irt.'*^  And 
r>r  Chalmers,  commenting  upon  Rom.  i.  1,  where  Paul  describes  him- 
self as  "  an  apostle,  separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God,"  explains  "  se- 
parated unto"'  as  meaning  *'  set  apart  to  a  particular  work,"  and  then 
proceeds  as  follows: — "  You  know  that  holiness,  in  its  original  mean- 
ing, just  siguitles  separation  from  the  m;uis.  It  is  thus  that  the  ves- 
sels of  (ho  t«mplo  are  holy, — it  is  thus  that  the  terms  common  and 
unclean,  are  held,  in  the  language  of  the  ceremonial  law,  to  be  syno- 
nymous. And  it  is  thus  that  the  devoting  or  sotting  apart  of  an 
apostle  to  his  oHice,  is  expressed  by  the  consecration  of  him  to  it; 
jind  even,  in  one  part  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  sanctifying  of 
him  to  it.  This  explains  a  passage  that  might  bo  otherwise  ditficult, 
John  xvii.  17-11*, '  Sanctify  them  through  tliy  truth  :  thy  word  is  truth. 
As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world,  oven  so  have  I  also  svnt  them 
into  the  world.  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also 
might  be  snnctifiod  through  the  truth.'  To  sanctify  here  is  not  ap- 
plied to  the  pei-sonal  but  the  oflicial  character.  It  is  not  to  moralize 
the  heart,  but  merely  to  set  apart  to  an  employment ;  and  thus  bears^ 

♦  Sue  atiit,  ji.  490.  f   .Sormon  xxli.  J  Sorinon  3c:«iii. 

§Diaoour*M  on  the  Babbnlb,  p.  185.    Dr  WardUw  puts  more  luonning  thnn 
-""  Into  it  in  flip  Fourth  ConiJUBndmciit ;  but  he  must  ullow  llmt 
*Mc,  and  that  the  ailditional  meaning  niny  b<-  quite  fanciful. 

2    M 
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Hpplic-Atiou  to  the  Apostle  Christ,  as  to  the  a|MMilea  whom  H«  «u 

aiildresaing.*'  " 

The  analogy  between  the  physically-enc1o80(I  Mount  Sinai,  opon 
which  tho  Israelites  were  forbiddrn  to  intrude,  and  the  l€gally-«i- 
closed  Sahhftth-day,  upon  which  the  Ulwurer  was  forbidden  to  intrude, 
is  well  shewn  in  the  phraseology  of  Isjiiali  Iviii.  13,  "  If  thou  (halt 
turn  away  thtf  foot  from  the  Sobbath.  from  doing  thy  pleaaurt-  on  my  hol« 
day,''  &c.  On  this  Dr  Wardlaw  observes :  "  In  order  to  a  itiniple  aad 
satisfactory-  explanation  of  this  somewhat  singular  form  of  speiich,  w« 
ought,  I  should  suppose,  to  conceive  of  a  person  as,  during  th»  pre- 
ceding days  of  tho  week,  following  a  particular  course, — going  for^ 
ward  in  tlio  prosecution  of  his  worldly  engagements,^ — and,  when  tie 
Sabbath  arrives,  as  stopping  in  his  course, — desisting  from  his  orili- 
nary  occupations, —  not  intruding  on  it»  hallowed  hours  with  the  foul- 
step  of  earthly  and  secular  Itusines^ses, —  but  waiting  till  it  be  otw,— 
devoting  it  to  its  own  proper  eniploynienta  and  purposes, — ^  resting 
tho  Sabbath-day  according  to  the  coiumandment/  ''f 

We  thus  see  with  what  largo  abatement  must  be  received  the  as»r- 
tlon  of  I>r  Jennings  in  his  Jetcith  Autvjuitia^^*  that  "  the  word  *  «ani^ 
tify,'  applied  either  to  pei-sous  or  things,  usually  imports,  not  only  iJic 
separation  of  them  from  common  use,  but  the  dcdicntion  of  them  li>tl)f 
more  immediate  service  of  God  ;"  and  that  "  to  sanctify  the  S^libAih 
therefore,  according  to  the  true  import  of  the  word,  is  p  re- 

frain from  common  business,  hut  to  spf.nd  the  dntf  in  tht  ,  -«»» 

of  God,  or  in  rtlitjiom  extirdse^  and  acts  of  devotion ." 
-     Did  the  Israelites  ever  understand  it  to  be  their  duty  to  spend  the 
Sahbath  in  religious  exorcises  and  acts  of  devotion  ?     Did  the  Phwi- 
sees?    Did  Jesus  Christ  or  his  apostles?    Is  it  anywhere  in  Srriptnrf 
charged  against  a  Jew  that  he  neglected  to  perform  reli .  ;«» 

and  acts  of  devotion  0)1 //i(' iSaW>a/A  j"    Is  .Sabbath-profai  :i  ire- 

presented  in  Scripture  as  any  thing  but  the  doing  of  work  i   To  lhv« 
questions  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Bible  emphatically  answers,  iVV* 

^  Leotares  on  the  Epistlo  to  the  liomoiu,  vol.  L,  p.  46« — It  U  'CoIcn4g*< ' 
think,  who  exclaima — 

"  flow  sweet  to  him  who.  all  the  week, 

Through  city  crowds  must  pu#h  hig  wuy. 
To  stroll  alono  through  fluids  untl  wrwds, 
And  hallow  thiu  tlie  Sahbatb-daj  !" 
Here  tha  word  "  buUow"'  U  u  correctly  as  it   [s   bcHutifiilly  irmpl 
Borne  evw>  of  those  who  think  it  their  duty  to  »pend  th<>  n  hole  Sunday 
ligious  exerciftca  may  applnud  this  use  of  the  word  :  fur  although — 
"  Where  mighty  congregations  throug  amain. 
And  ]>ulpit-t)iuDdcrs  abakp  the  astoiibbed  fanr<, 
And  through  far  roofs  long-volumcd  Organs  |M!ai, 
Thore  are,  who  tht-n  nlone  conwnt  to  feci. 
IHl'fTi,  (thy  sooIb,  whom  silken  crowds  p«rplejc, 
Polemics  tire,  and  actor-prcacbcrs  vex. 
Love  more,  like  hermit  near  hii  cross  of  «t<>ne, 
To  pace,  at  eve,  tho  silent  turf  alone, 
And  boflly  hreatbe,  or  inly  muse,  n  prayer, 
And  find,  not  less,  the  general  Father  there.'' 

Rhymed  PUa/or  7V>/rr<irtr«.  p.  112 
T  Discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  198.  {  Edinburgh,  1808.     P.  3il. 


**  It  is  indeed  particularly  observable,"  eaya  Dr  Barrow,  "  that  in 
this  [the  fourth]  command  there  is  uot  an  express  order  coneerninjf 
l!ie  nattiral  or  moral  service  of  God  (by  prayer,  or  hparing  God's  Law) 
to  be  ]»Hblicly  performed  on  this  day."*  Or  privately  either,  ho  might 
have  added  with  equal  truth;  for  the  pUraso  "keep  holy,"  it  has 
boon  shown,  will  by  no  means  support  the  vast  theoloifical  structure 
erected  on  it  by  the  Puritans,  whom  for  this  reason  I  formerly  rhiirgod 
with  ultrajitd'iistn.'f  "  There  is  here,"  says  the  Sabbath  Alliance, 
"  no  room  for  equivocation.  Hulif  musl Just  mean  koli/  ;  that  is,  sucn^d 
to  God.  If  it  does  not  mbax  this,  it  mkans  notuixo  at  all. 
And  if  men  will  not  understand  words  in  their  plain  and  obvious 
sense,  let  them  at  least  be  honest,  and  say  so.  Let  them  at  once  ac- 
knowledge that  they  wish  it  not  to  be  so,  and  that  therefore  they 
hold  it  not  to  be  so."^  Tlit<  Alliance,  in  short,  unable  to  itna^ino  the 
possibility  of  any  one  interpret  ins;  a  Hebrew  word  ditUrently  from 
themselves,  or  from  the  translators  whom  they  slavishly  follow,  ac«' 
driven  to  the  nece>sjity  of  believing  tliat  whoever  sans  that  it  means 
somcthios;  else,  is  ssiying  wh.at  he  knows  to  be  false,  and  endeavouring 
by  self-deceit  to  smother  his  sense  of  sin.  But  allowing,  as  I  can 
well  alford  to  do,  that  the  word  means  "holy,"  and  that "/((/(»/"  means 
"  sat'ieil  to  G<Hr — still  the  (juestion  remains,  What  does  "  sacred  to 
God"  Kiguify— Aw  were  the  Jews  to  kt'op  the  day  sacred  to  Go«l  ?  The 
answer  of  the  .'Sabbatarians  is  in  the  ultrajtidaical  responses  to  Ques- 
tions 60  and  CA  of  the  Catechism  ;§  while  mine  is  wholly  contained  in 
the  Mosaic  injunction,  "  lu  it  (hou  shalt  uot  do  any  work."  Assum- 
ing, with  the  Alliance,  that  "  the  Sabbath  is  not  ours,  but  God's,  and 
therefore  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  spend  it  as  we  please,  but  as  He 
directs," [|  can  any  one  find  in  the  precept  a  farther  direction  than 
this  prohibition  of  work — any  direction  about  active  duties?  Can  the 
Alliance  produce  fi'om  the  Decalogue  any  justification  of  their  aver- 
ment, that  "  miserably  do  those  pervert  and  degrade  the  Sabbath, 
and  with  awful  prt>suniption  sin  against  God,  who  would  convert  it 
into  a  day  of  amusement  or  healthful  recreation"  'i%  Or  can  Dr 
Wardlaw,  who  says  that  "  this  command  prescribes  the  proportions  of 
time  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  secular  <tii</ ^»  fpiritiutl  concrrng,  to  i\ni 
labours  of  the  present  worhl,  otd  to  tlte  nervic'-  of  Ood,  and  yrepumtiuu 
for  thu"  uHii'ld  U)  coirn;"**  refer  to  the  words  which  demaud  other  "service" 

♦  Exposition  of  ttie  Deckloguc,  in  Burrow"*  Work*,  vol.  iL,  p.  574-5,  ed. 
1847. 

t  8«e  anu,  pp.  62,  35S.  %  Tract  No.  II.,  p.  1. 

§  8ee  ctnu,  p.  487-8.-  Or  take  the  following  dictum  of  Dr  Bruce:  "  The 
moft  prominrM  iimi  chnrafUrittit  duty  of  the  Sabbntb,  18  lh«  duly  of  attendance 
on  the  public  worship  of  tiod  in  tha  Hinctuary.'' — {Thf  l)uty  nmi  PrivtUtje  of 
Ke«iiin</  the  Sahiuth,  p,  67.)  This  is  just  as  if  one  should  say,  "  Theprincipj 
character  io  the  tragedj  of  iJauilct  is  Coriolnnus.''  Whnt  right  bus  l)r  Hruct! 
to  dcgrndc  thus  the  only  duty  which  the  Fourth  Comninndiiiont  prefcribes,  and 
to  thrufit  over  its  hend  itnuther  "  duty"  which  i«  totally  ditTirrent,  nnd  hiiA  mi 
title  to  bo  tpoken  of  at  all  in  connection  with  that  precept,  far  le^  to  be  calltd 
the  most  prumlnent  and  chnrncteristic  duty  of  the  habbath  i  Has  he  forgotten 
L*eat.  i».  '2i  "  Yf  ihall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  J  tomminut  oua,  neither 
shall  you  diminish  aught  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  commundtufuLs  of  the 
Lord  \<3\ii  iiod  trbich  1  command  you." 

II   f  luri  No.  IV.,  p.  4.  «|  Ibid, 

♦*   Iti'.oi.rSM  on  the  Sabbath,  p.  82.    See  also  pp.  46,  78  «l  tei ,  P9,  91-OA, 
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ttiMi  abetineace  frum  labour  ;  or  can  he  shew  us  a  single  allusion  in  tli<» 
Law  of  Moses  to  that  worlJ  to  come,  for  wliich  he  auys  the  contmanil- 
meat  proscribes  time  to  prepare  ?  And  8in«o,  in  the  case  of  **calllH," 
the  oteervance  of  the  .Sabbath  has  in  it  nothing  "spiritual,"  whfnc« 
doCB  be  infer  that  in  the  case  of  wonscrvanls  atul  niaitUurvaat*, 
for  whom,  precisely  as  for  cattU-,  the  commandment  luakeis  jiroviaioii, 
"  without  doubt  Ihi-  priuripal  nifaimuj  of  the  words  '  cbat  thry  maymti 
as  well  as  thou/  is,  that  they  sliould  rnjoy  the  full  l»enetit  of  the  ipi- 
ritual  rest  of  the  Sabbath  as  well  as  their  masters;"* 

Professor  Maurice  observes  :  *'  The  word  *  holfj,*  which  people  in  oar 
day  repeat  as  if  they  were  quite  sure  that  they  koew  wluit  it  mcut, 
and  could  assutne  that  every  one  else  knew  what  it  means,  must,  U 
seems  to  me,  be  interpreted  by  the  Scripture  itself,  and  not  byaay 
notions  or  practices  of  ours."f 

138.  155.  160,  179,  195,  198  et  nfq.,  291  ;  Bnxter,  Tol.  xili.,  p.  422;  The  l^uaf 
tcrly  Review,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  623;  Ilolden  on  Ihe  S«hbaih,  p  S"".  y^.  39(i- 
466,  414,  416  ;  llengstenbcrg,  pp.  18,  33  ;  Lorin>«r,  p  67  ;  the  I  •  i»«, 

June  1830,  p.  300  ;  and  the  OhrislUn  SabbAtb  considerMl  in  it«  (n^cu. 

pp.  61.  75,  88,  104,  116,  136,  142,  147,  160,  174,  260,  289.  397,  iSJ. 

*  Wardlnw,  p.  234.     8o««  antt.  pp.  225-6,  420. 

t  Sermons  on  th<»  ^^bbath-day,  A:c.,  by  Frvderick   Dpnison   M»nr'--   *'  » 
Chaplain  of  Lincoln'*  Inn,  ond  Profe-sJior  of  Divinity  in  King's  CoUt^: 
1853.    P.  8. — The  projnJBing  senttntrp  Bl>ove  quoted  introduces  a  bri'  ' 
and,  as  it  nepniH  (perhnpii  by  reaimn  of  the  brevity),  somewhat  fancifa)  thKirj 
of  a  connection  of  the  holinesf  of  the  Sabbath  with  the  holiueM  of  the  IhtmI* 
itish  nation,     ilad  the  limits  of  his  sermon  permitted  bini,  surely  ao  acute  snd 
well-informed  a  thinker  hs  Mr  Maurice  could  have  given  u«  a  moi-eMti^laelorj 
eiLpoitition  of  the  meaning  of  "  holy"  than  this.     Moreover,  1  beg  him  to  Mcon- 
8id«'r  whether  it  in  really  the  ca»e  that,  in  the  Fourth  <'omrnandment.  "  wnrk 
is  enjoined  just  as  niucli  as  rest  is  enjoined."     Unquestionably  (tod  ti"('  •■pjoia. 
work,  and  severely  punishes  idlencM,  in  the  conrie  of  hi»  regular  prot id«DC« 
(see  ante,  p.  451,  and  Dr  Conib«'8  I'hynuhi^y  apjiUfd  to  HeaUli)  \   but  in  ctxumoa' 
with  the  generality  of  theologians,  and,  it  is  believed,  the  .lews  theni«eltM,  i 
fail  to  discover  any  such  injunction  in  the  commandment — the  entire  vnjio  «f 
which  appears  to  be  contained   in  the  opening  words,  "  Keep  iIl> 
day  to  sanctify  it."     The  idea  thus  expressed  pcnndes  so  thorou^l  . 

of  the  cammandment,  and  is  so  exclusivoly  pointed  at  by  the  i 

that  tbp  clause,  "  Six  days  shalt  tliou  Inboiir  and  do  all   thy  »* 
think,  bo  held  to  signify  mor«»ly,  "  In  six  days  shall  all  thy  u, 
that  no  part  of  it  may  encroach  upon  the  .Snbbath."     The  only  other  Mti 
whom  I  have  observed  the  nation  of  rr<.if«B80r  )Taurice  lo  be  advucaltrd,  ia 
author  of  the  clever  but  somewhnt  eccentric  article  on  the  Sabbath,  in  tba  H 
JJritifh  Jifviiiw,  vol.  xviii.,  Feb.  1853,  p.  420. 

,    This  reviewer,  it  may  be  nientioiied  by  the  by,  attempts   in   *ain 
ciliation  of  Genesis  and  Geology  (p.   401);    re'uscitntini;    the   bypothesii 
the  heavenly   bodies   were   not  crtattd  on    the   fourth  dny,   but   then 
viiih/tf,  owing  to  the   cU>aring   away  of  thick  vapours  whi<  h   had   prvvl 
enveloped  the  earth.     To  the  fertile  brain  of  Whision,  I  »<i[>pose,  we 
debted  for  the  moin  jiart  of  this  theory  (iiee  his  "  iJiscoui'se  concerning 
Nature.  Style,  and  Extent  of  the  Mo«aic  llistory  of  the  t'reation,"  p    13  •>  »«t 
prefixed  to  his  yew  Thfort/  of  the  Earth,  I^nnd.  1696):  and  of  i 
has  it  ever  since  been  to  the  rpconciler*  of  the  Hebrew  co*mop 
Thns,   Bishop  Newton,   in  his  Oissprtntion  on  the  "History  oi   in>-   >  i 
cooUy  says,  "  On  the  tirst  day  Go<!  created  thf  htavmly  l-oJi<t  and  the 
....  but  ■'  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  duy  thut  the  sun  appeared  in  full  1< 
The  sun,  moon,  and  bturs  are  said  to  be  then  made,  becaus*  they  were 
made  visible  and  conspicuous  upon  earth." — (  Workt,  ed.  178:^,  vol.  ii.,  p.  (iO.  6::.>] 
Up,  however,  admiu  that  in  the  narrative  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man, 
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The  word  holy,"  says  a  modern  writer  on  the  Sabbath,  "  has  now 
soome  BO  associated  in  our  minds  with  puritanical  ideas  of  sclf-morti- 
Itiatlon,  and  with  modern  reliajious  forms  of  worship,  tliat  we  are 
naturally  misled  by  it  from  tlitj  meaning  of  the  original.  Many 
pi»>ua  persons  suppose  that  the  commaud  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day 
hih/,  was  equivalent  to  an  injunction  to  atteml  a  parish  iliiirch,  hear 
two  or  more  sermons  in  the  course  of  the  Sunday,  au'i  during  the  rest 
of  the  day  to  keep  in-doors  and  read  the  Bible.  The  Jevvs,  however, 
did  not  do  this,  for  the  Bible  was  not  written,  and  s<>nnons  in  its  e.Y- 
position  (which  would  have  wanted  toitfi)  could  not  well  be  preached. 
Nor  dm>.H  it  ap]iear,  from  any  passage  in  the  books  of  Moses,  that 
religious  admonitions  or  discourses  of  any  kind  formed  a  part  of  the 
Tabernacle  service.  Nor  is  even  prayer  mentioned  as  an  important 
part  of  public  worship.  The  religious  worship  of  the  .Jews  at  the 
time  of  Moses  consisted  whtdly  of  the  ceremonials  of  olferings  and 
sacrifices;  which  were  not  confined  to  Sabbaths,  but  were  continuous 
throughout  the  week,  and  throughout  each  day  of  the  week.  The 
public  service  of  the  Tabernacle  was  the  daily  and  an  evening  sacri- 
fice of '  a  lamb  of  the  first  year,'  without  blemish,  as  a  burnt-olfering. 
On  Sabbaths  the  service  was  the  same,  with  this  difference  only,  that, 
instead  of  one  lamb,  two  lambs  were  then  oHored.  The  Tabernacle, 
however  (as  subseqiu'iiily  the  Temple),  was  always  open  for  the  re- 
ception of  gifts  to  the  altar,  the  times  fur  presenting  which  dopeiidcd 
upon  crop?,  and  seasons,  and  the  convenience  of  individuals.  The 
ceremonial  for  these  must  have  been  short,  from  the  multitudes  who 
attended,  aud  it  was  probably  confined,  in  oach  ia.se,  to  a  short  invo- 
cation and  blessing.  The  books  of  Alosf'S  proscribo  with  great  mi- 
nuteness the  nature  of  the  oH'erings  to  Iw  made,  as  adapted  to  the 
circumstjinces  of  both  poor  and  rich  j   but  thoro  is  not  a  word  of  re- 

"  the  Unguago  is  extremely  tiguriitlvo,  Wiiig  token  from  the  ancient  picture! 

nnd  hioroj^lypbics  wherein  these  IraiisactiuiiM  wi^re  first  rcconlcd What  was 

the  p»rtir:ulnr  nnturc  of  the  hih  of  our  first  parents,  it  is  not  an  ea«y  matter  to 
determine.  '  Eating  the  forbidden  fruit '  ia  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of 
tbe  samp  hierog!y[/hic  chitracU-TR  wherein  the  hiHtory  of  the  fall  was  recnided 
before  the  use  of  lottvni.'' — <l*p.  6'i,  71.)  ilad  tbe  Uisbop  written  a  century  later, 
he  would  [Hsrhaps  have  discovered  that  the  languuge  of  the  cosmogony  likewise 
liad  been  taken  fruui  his  "ancient  jiictures  and  hieroglyphics." 

See  also  llie  Ancitnl  ['iiit'ermi  llutorij,  U.  I.,  ch.  i.,  vid.  i.,  p.  122-7;    Arch- 
bishop King's  Bermon  on  the  Fall  of  .^lan.  annexed  to  Law's  trantliilion  of  his 
Estay  oa  (Ad  Ori<jin  of  Ktiil,  p.  516;  Bishop  bberlock  on  Prophecy,  Disc,  ill, 
and  Diasert.  on  tbe  Bense  of  the  Aacients  before  Christ  on  the  Circumstances 
and  Contequences  of  the  Fall, — and  Appendix  thereto,  being  a  Furtbt>r  Inquiry 
ioto  the  Mosaic  .Account  of  the  Fall  ( Works,  ed.  1830,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  49,  1 55- 
214^ ;  and  Lordner  on  the  Mcwaic  Account  of  the  Creation  and   Fall  of  Man 
(  Wofkf,  ed.  1815,  vol.  v..  pp.  446-058).     T\y  the  referencoji  given,  antt  p.  5)0,  1 
add  Dr   Robertson's  Disquisition  concerning  Ancient  India,  Appendix  (  Work*, 
•d.  1818,  vol.  xii.,  p.  -'82) ;  nnU  Law's  Theory  of  Ueligion,  pp.  75,  :ili4,  3i!7. 
How  ridiculous  appears   now   the    following  morsel  of  scriptural    science, 
Iven  out  Ity  the  pious  and  rcuprctnble  liishop  llorne  in  1784.     "The  globe  of 
_  |e  earth,  at  the  Scrijitunt  inform  u»,  i»  a  nhell,  or  hollow  sphere,  enclosing 
within  it  a  body  of  waters,  B^tylcd  '  the  great  deep,'  or  abyss.    The  earth,  at  ll)c 
ircution,  woa  covered  on  all  sides  with  water,  which,  at  the  command  of  Uod, 
red  to  this  abyrts  beneath,  frfitu  whence,  at  Ihc  same  commuud,  it  came  forth 
dny*  of  Noiih  ;  nii<1,  Ititving  performed  \{»  tadk,  wai  ngaiu  diHinisfed  as 
if,  tr.r   ,,„  i„AU>litii,  Letiur  \1J.,  ou  the  Flood;  Home's  iVort*.  \»\. 
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itfreace  in  the  Pentateuch  toofieringsor  sacrificos,  orattendaucenpou 
thom,  as  peculiar  SuhtHtth  duties. 

"  As  hftfore  olmorvLni,  tbo  word  hoft/  signifies  sfintrate.  Tho  Hebrew 
is  tflp  Kiitlonh,  '  to  set  Apart.'  I'ttrkhurst  renders  it,  '  to  soparati^, 
ur  8et  apart  from  its  conunon  and  ordinary  to  some  higher  use  or 
purpose  ;'  and  describes  it  as  corresponding  with  the  word  Badil^ 
which  signifies  'divide,'  and  iirst  occurs  in  Goncsia  i,  4  ('and  God 
divitli-d  the  light  from  tho  darkness').  The  vessels  of  the  sanctuary 
wore  to  be  *  holy  unto  the  Lord  ;'  that  is,  they  wore  to  bo  kept  strictly 
H'parato  for  the  service  of  tlte  sanctuary.  Lest  they  should  l>e  broken 
or  misappropriated,  they  were  on  no  occasion  to  be  used  by  any  but 
(he  priests; — the  origin  of  the  custom  which  prevents  modem  Brah- 
mins from  either  eating  or  drinking  from  vessels  that  have  boon 
touched  by  profane  hands.  The  fourth  command  of  tho  Decalogue 
may  therefore  bo  rendered,  '  Remember  the  seventh  day  to  keep  it 
separate :'  and  thei^^  torms  convey  its  full  meaning.  The  command 
is  not,  '  Remember  the  seventh  day  to  keep  it  with  soJemnitif ;'  nor 
Remem!»er  the  seventh  day  to  devote  it  exclusively  to  sacriticial  or 
other  religious  rites  :'  the  injunction  is  simply  to  keep  it  separate  from 
other  days,  and  the  explanation  of  the  distinction  to  be  ob8erve<l  is 
given  with  the  text.  ()tlier  jlays  wore  to  be  working  days,  but  tho 
seventh  day  was  to  be  a  rest  day  or  lioKdny."* 

In  fact,  this  word  fwlidnff,  as  employed  by  Presbyterians,  representii 
exactly  what  was  meant  by  holy  wiien  applied  to  days,uutil  the  Puritans 
came  in  and  perverted  it.  Among  our  ibrefathers,  as  among  the  Jews,t 
a  holy  day  was  a  day  of  festive  enjoyment ;  and  even  by  Baxter,  the  word 
'*  foa.st"  is  given  as  the  exact  s^jTionymo  of  "  an  holy  day."*  The  expres- 
sion *'  keep  holy,"  in  short,  is  one  of  "  those  parrot-like  phrases  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  human  rea&on,  so  oftoti  bind  men's  minds  with  a 
secret  and  sovereign  charm  ;''§  and  wt-ll  has  Southey  said,  "  Be- 
ware how  you  allow  words  to  pass  for  more  than  they  are  worth,  and 
bear  in  mind  what  alteration  is  sometimes  produced  in  their  currunt 
value  by  the  course  of  time."  ||     Even  had  our  forefathers  translated 

*  Sabbnthi :  An  Inqoiry  into  the  Origin  of  Septenary  Inatitotlons,  &c.,  pp. 

t  Ante,  pp.  433-9  ;  Benusobre  and  L'Enfant,  in  Watson's  1  "oil.  of  Theol .  Tmcu, 
v<il.  lii„  p.  233;  Michaelis,  Com.,  vol.  iii..  p.  187  et  »q.f  Holden,  pp.  IIG,  117  ; 
and  Hengstenbcrg,  p.  32.  See  also  th«  P»alni§  pasrim,  pnrticwlnrjy  the  Hun- 
dredth; the  tests  cited  by  Holden.  infra,  p.  555;  and,  above  nil.  llcisca  li.  I], 
"  I  will  alM>  cause  all  her  mirth  to  cea.se,  hor  foa!>tHlayA,  her  new  moon«,  and 
her  fiabb«ths,  and  all  her  aoleran  feastA."  In  Iloiea  ix.  5,  "  the  soleain  day," 
nod  "  (ho  fenift  of  the  Lord,"  eeem  to  mean  one  and  the  same  occ-nsion. 

Even  I)r  Lorimer  tayti  that "  there  i*  strong  reaMn  to  believe  that  there  «ras 
110  remarkable  rigidity  about  the  Hebrew  observance  of  the  8abbatfa,  and  that 
t4>  ^uppo»e  tho  reverse  springs  from  not  a  few  looking  at  the  old  fcriptnral  law 
tlirough  the  light  of  theporversi'dnperstitionsof  the  Jews  in  tbedaysof  rhrist," 
— (Thf  Prijteitoitl  Of  the  I'oj'ish  &ttib<tth?  p.  64.) 

J   Works,  vol.  XIX.,  p    101. 

§   Edinburgh  Uevicw.  vol.  xliv.,  p.  511. 

11  See  nltfo  Daxter,  r| noted  anu,  p.  227.  —  Bithop  Iloadly  nya:  "One  of 
thoM  great  effects  which  length  of  time  is  seen  to  bring  along  with  it.,  la 
the  alteration  of  the  meaning  annexed  to  certain  Kounds.  The  signification 
of  a  Word,  well  known  and  understood  by  tbo^^u  who  first  nmde  use  of  II, 
ifl   Very   iniiousihly    varied  by   pasiging    through   mi»ny  mouths,  and    l>y   bein^ 
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the  Foui'tli  ComitianJmeirt  "  Rpiueiiiber  tlie  SulilmtliHliiy  to  keep  it 
i4»</*  gulemnity,'"  the  uieaniug  would  not  have  been  tliat  which  the 
Wo8tiuin3tcr  divines  and  iho  wholo  body  of  tho  Puritans  have 
thrust  upon  the  word  '*  sanctity"  therein  :  for  sclcmnitif,  whicli  at  lirat 
siglii^cd  any  annivtrsarif  Mcasion,*  next  came  to  moan  any  sUUeAl  pe- 
riodical occasion ;  and  by  oor  nncestors  was  currently  used  fur  the 
/i/nnalitif  or  ceremony^  wlicthor  reliftious  or  otherwise,  tthich  at- 
tended any  feast,  meeting,  or  entertaintaent  whatever.  Thus  wo 
road  of  "  a  solemn  supper"  in  Marjidh,  and  of  the  mltmn  festivities  of 


ttken  and  given  by  multitudes,  in  comraon  diACOurse,  till  it  often  comes  to  ataud 
for  a  eompliciitlon  of  nutions,  aa  distant  frtiin  the  original  int«nLion  of  it,  nay, 
as  contradictory  to  it,  au  darkno.^s  i-i  to  light.  The  ignorance  an<l  weakne&a  of 
«otno,  and  the  puoions  and  bod  designs  of  olhcrs,  are  the  great  instruments  of 
this  evil ;  which,  evea  when  it  •eemo  to  affect  only  intlitTercnt  matters,  ought 
in  reason  to  be  oppoaed,  as  it  tends  io  it«  nature  to  confound  men's  notions  in 
weightier  |K>intK;  but,  when  it  hath  once  invaded  the  must  xacred  nnd  impur- 
tant  «ubject«,  ought  in  duty  to  be  resisted  with  a  more  open  and  undiRguiaed 
seal,  80  what  touchetb  the  very  vitals  of  all  tlmt  ta  good,  and  is  just  going  to 
take  from  men's  cyea  the  boundaries  of  riglit  and  wrung.'* — (^S:rHii)n  on  lk« 
Xiilurf  of  ike  Kinfjdom,  or  Church,  of  ChrUi,  preai'liod  March  31,  1717  ;  tt'orkjt, 
rid-  ii.,  p.  ■416.  .See  also  an  article  on  UiblicAl  lnt<.'rprctiition  by  the  late  Dr 
MMJrio,  in  the  l'r>fl'<iifrinn  Revitw,  vol.  vi..  pp.  397-8.)  Thus  the  woi-d  "  hfart," 
which  with  us  mrnns  thf  ajfectionn,  waa  uiied  by  ihelfebrews  for  th«  anderitandin'j ; 
and  im]K)rtaut  errors  are  committed  by  readers  of  Scripture  who  are  ignoraut 
of  this  fact.  Again,  any  mark  of  respect  is  called  *'  worship"  in  our  transls^ 
tion  of  the  Bible  (e.  </.,  in  Luke  xiv.  10),  whereas  the  meaning  ia  now  restricted 
to  acta  ofdeviitiun  to  tlie  Deity,  &c  In  the  same  verse, ''  Sit  down  in  thi-  low- 
est rooirt,''  meauK  in  the  lowest  place  at  table.  It  wa»  a  mislnke  to  suppose,  as  the 
old  painters  did,  that  "  a  coat"  and  "  a  cloak"  in  the  New  Testament  were  such 
OS  covered  Dutchmen  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  that  a  "  pillar''  of  I'haraoh's 
palace  or  •Solomon's  temple  was  a  Corinthian  column  in  a  Palladian  structure  ; 
and  that  the  "  mill"  which  two  women  were  to  be  grinding  at,  wb«  like  the 
hand-mills  of  later  times.  As  Uubcns  nnd  Kemble  stripped  moderik  costumes 
from  ancient  figures,  so  have  biblical  scholars  who  have  arisen  since  the  As- 
•embly  of  Divines  inUtrpreted  the  Scriptures  at  Wi«tminster,  substituted  much 
ancient  troth  for  much  modern  miBappr<*liension.  The  word  "  clerr/tj,"  which 
now  means  only  ecclesiastical  periiioiis,  nienut  formerly  nil  men  of  learning,  and 
in  the  apostolic  times  (See  1  Pec.  v.  3}  signified  the  Christian  people.  Nor  has 
the  meaning  of  "  ehurrh^'  undergone  a  smaller  transmutation.  "  It  may  never,"' 
says  a  writer  in  the  Kdinburgb  Ueview,  "  havo  occurred  to  some  of  uur 
readers,  that  the  Greek  word  which  we  translate  '  ChuriJi,'  'ExicXiir<tt,  was  the 
peculiar  term  used  to  denote  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  in  the  old  de- 
mocracies ;  that  it  estientially  expresses  a  '  popularly  constituted  meeting,'  and 
thnt  such,  in  great  measure,  was  the  original  constitutiun  of  the  Christian 
.society.  We  need  not  say  with  what  different  aasociations  our  English  version 
of  it  is  now  conn<*cted  ;  wo  need  not  ask  what  poi'ular  elements  are  left  in  [the 
Charch  of  England,]  n  body  in  w  hioh  the  people  have  no  voice  at  all,  either  by 

smselvcs  or  their  representatives  ;  where  the  chief  oiUcurs,  the  liishops,  are 
^pointed  by  tlie  Urowu,  and  are  accountable  to  no  one  but  the  Archbi-hopa  and 
the  OowD  for  tho  manner  In  which  they  discharge  tbolr  truit." — (Vol  xliv  , 
p.  507. 

*   Lai.  tu!'.  '.   "  •         ■  '  .-t  yearly  kept,  nn 

anniversary  n,"    Lawyer*  clill 

speak  of  td'  oiia  must  be 

executed.     'I  Ua  uld  aigoi- 

flcation  of  •.  tviiU  "  three 

times  three"  i»  more  voiitraiii  ■  k  m  the  fulenmity  by 

which  the  Jewish  Suhbath  wi  out  nthct  ilnyi. 
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Theseus  in  tlie  Midsummer  Niffk^g  Drtam*  In  Birrel'sZ^KJ/y,  under 
dato  the  2(1  of  May  1598,  thoro  is  a  combinfttinn  of  epithet*,  which, 
to  a  nioilern  ear,  is  ludicrous,  but  in  those  days  had  do  suc{i  diR- 
ractor  :  in  recordin.^  a  banquet  given  by  tho  Town  of  Ediuburjjh  to 
the  Duke  of  Ilolstein  wheu  on  a  visit  to  Jani^s  VI,,  he  says,  "  The 
King's  Majesty  and  the  Queen  being  both  there,  there  was  'jrcrti  »o- 
Ir.miiiti/  iind  merniie»s  at  the  said  banquet"  f — that  is  to  say,  Rrwat 
/ormulity  or  ccrfinoni/,&n<l  merriness.  Even  Locke,  writing  so  lately *a 
1687,  characterises  as  a  "  solonmity"  the  ceremonious  entry  of  a  newly 
niarriod  Prince  of  Nassau  into  Loewaerden,  amid  the  tiring  of  muskets 
by  the  burghers.  •'  The  CAvaload©  and  soleuinity,"  says  he,  "  were 
Buitahle  to  tho  greatness  of  the  govornuient,"J — To  which  may  ho 
added,  as  tho  practical  lesson  to  bo  deduced  from  all  these  examples, 
the  following  remarks  of  this  great  philosopher  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  friends.  "  Commontafors."  says  he,  "not  seMom  make  it  their 
husiDess  to  shew  in  what  sense  a  word  has  been  used  by  other  authors  : 
whereas  the  proper  business  of  a  commentator  is  barely  to  shew  in 
what  80080  it  waa  used  by  tho  author  iu  that  place  ;  which,  in  the 
Scripture,  we  havo  reason  to  conclude  was  most  commonly  in  tho 
ordinartf  vuhjar  sense  of  diat  word  or  phrase  known  iu  that  time  ;  because 
the  books  were  writ,  as  you  justly  observe,  and  adapted  to  thf  people. 
If  tho  critics  had  observed  this,  we  should  have  had  in  their  worka  less 
ostentation  and  more  truth  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  tho  darkness  and 
doubtfulness  now  spread  upon  the  Scriptures,  had  been  avoided.  I 
have  h'ld  a  lato  proof  of  this  in  myself,  who  have  latoly  found  in  some 
large  passages  of  Scripture,  a  sense  quite  different  from  what  I  un- 
derstood it  in  before,  and  from  what  I  find  in  commentators  ;  and  yet 
it  appeals  so  dear  to  me,  that  when  I  see  you  next  I  shall  daie  to 
appeal  to  you  in  it.  But  I  read  the  word  of  Gotl  without  prepos- 
session or  bias,  and  come  to  it  with  a  resolution  to  take  ray  sensu 
from  it,  and  not  with  a  design  to  bring  it  to  the  sense  of  my  system. 
JTow  much  that  hith  made  ttum  wind  and  Iwint  and  pull  the  test  in  all  th« 
several  ««•/»  of  ChristidH$,  I  rc-^*/  not  tell  ytm.  I  desire  to  take  my 
religion  from  the  Scriptures,  and  then  whether  it  suits  or  suit*  not 

*  Macbeth,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  i. ;  and  A  Midsumnier  Night's  Dream,  Act  L,  6c.  L, 
Act  \r.,  8c.  i.,  and  Act.  v  ,  8c.  i.     In  the  last  of  tlicie  the  ooupUt  ocoan — 
"A  fortnight  hold  we  this  lolciiiuity, 
In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity." 
In  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  ii!.,  8c-  ii.,  a  wedding  is  calird  "  a  Holemn  fes- 
tival."    In  TituB  Andronicus,  Act.  ii.,  Sc.  i.,  Aaron  eays — 
"  My  lords,  a  folcmn  hunting  i«  in  luind  ; 
There  will  the  lovely  Homan  ladicit  troop." 
.\ud  la  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act.  i.,  8c.  v.,  tlio  halt  in  Capulet'e  h<>uA«  is  spoken 
of  as  a   "stdemnity," — The  Jen'i.sh  fpstivab  are    frequi-ntly   called  "  wlemn 
feasts"  in  our  translation  of  the  Old  Testament.     See  [jorlicularly  Hosea  ii.  11, 
quoted  p.  CCO;  and  Isa.  xxx.  29,  wh.7re  "  a  holy  sol«ronity"  mean*  a  staled 
occasion  of  song  and  gladness. 

But,  as  man)  sutemai:ies  are  grave,  the  word  toltmn  naturally  came,  ia  Ibe 
last  place,  to  he  used  in  the  sense  of  grave  ;  as  by  Shakspeare  himsolf,  in  King 
•lohn,  Act  ir,,  Sc.  ii. — 

•'  Why  do  yon  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me  ? "' 
t  Fragments  of  Scottish  Uislorv.  p.  *>>■     ^lilin.  1798. 
I  Lord  King's  Life  of  Locke,  eil.  1830,  vol,  i..  p   303. 


Ki])'  other  denomination,  I  am  not  much  concerned ;  for  I  think  at 
the  last  ilay  it  will  not  Iw  inquired  whether  I  were  of  th«  Church 
of  Enghiiid,  or  Church  of  (Jciieva,  hut  whether  I  sought  and  em- 
braced thp  truth  in  the  love  of  it.''* 


The  writtT  on  the  Salibath  in  the  F.dertie  Revifw  for  June  1830,  p. 
494,  says,  "  In  the  Fourth  Couiinauilrnont,  wo  know  nothing  that  can 
he  called  ceremonial,  except  it  he  the  prohibilintj  to  dn  any  work  on 
that  day;"  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  iiotliiii;:?  in  it  can  be 
called  ceremonial  except  it  be  eveiy  thimj  that  tt  ei'/oius !  The  re- 
\'iower,  however,  like  most  other  Sabbatarians,  understands  the  com- 
mandment to  bo  "a  law  ordaining  the  outward  and  public  acknow- 
ledgment and  worship  of  the  Only  True  God,  the  Creator  of  the 
world.  That  thlR,''  says  he,  "  is  the  primary  design  and  eseontial 
character  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  ia  evident  from  the  very 
[reason  tliat  is  given  for  its  sauctification  as  a  standing  memorial  of  the 
work  of  creation." — (P.  491.)  But  as  the  reason  here  alluded  lo 
is  no  longer  serviceable,  we  must  now  content  ourselves  with  the 
reasons  which  remain,  to  wit  the  foHowing : — 

1.  "  That  thy  mangier vant  and  thy  maidservant  mat  rest  as  well 
asi  thou  :  and  remembor  that  thou  (Isnicl)  w<wt  a  servant  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy  Ood  brought  thee  out  thence 
through  a  mighty  hand  and  by  a  stretchod<ont  arm  :  TitEnBFonB  the 
Lord  thy  Grixi  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day."! 

2.  "Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou 
shalt  rest ;  that  thine  ox  and  thine  fl.as  may  kk^t,  and  the  son  of  thy 
handmaid,  and  the  stranger,  mat  be  reprbshed."J 

3-  "  Verily  my  Salibatlis  yo  shall  koop  :  for  it  is  a  sign  betwren 
WE  A!JD  Tou,  TUKouoiioLiT  Yoiit  GENERATIONS  ;  that  yo  may  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord,  that  doth  sanctify  you.  Ye  shall  keep  the  Sab- 
bath THEREFORE  ;    for  it  is  holy  unto  you."S 

From  those  three  passages  we  learn,  1.  lliat  the  heveficial  purpose 
of  the  festival  wivs  to  give  rest  and  refreshment  to  the  Israelites,  and 
their  slaves,  proselytes,  and  cattle — the  cessation  of  work  being />/r- 
gcril/Kil,  aiitl  the  other  means  of  refreshment  being  left  to  lie  choson  by 
each  man  according  lo  his  peculiar  necessities  ;||  2.  That  it«  twnwkr- 
piunUive  jnirpose  was  to  keep  the  Israelites  in  mind  of  their  miraculous 
deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage;  and,  3.  That  iti political  (which 
in  the  theocracy  was  also  its  reli</iot(s)  pHrpogi:,%  was  to  remind  the 

*  Letter  to  Satauol  lk>ld.  16th  M»y  1099  ;  in  Locke's  Works,  ed.  1823,  vol. 
«.,  p.  319. 

t  Fourth  Coromandment  in  Deut.  v.,  14,  15.  |  Rxod.  xxUl  12. 

§  Rxod.  xxxi.  13,  14;  Me  aIao  verscn  16,  17. 

II  8ee  ante,  pp.  226,  420  tt  itq, — "  It  is  change  of  oceii|mtlon  thiit  ia  Lme 
r«8t,''  ob»erTf>H  the  writer  on  th<>  Sabbath  in  the  North  British  Kevicw,  vol. 
xviii.,  p.  414.  "  What  is  want^il  in  a  physiologicnlly  conceived  Habbath,"  says 
be,  '*  is  the  tT-iing  to  sleep  of  tho  week-day  pi\>pciisttieR,  fientimeiits,  iind 
trulticd  ;  atiil  tho  awitking  rather  of  <uch  oa  are  t'W  latent  from  busy  Any  to 
ay  :  nnd  hinct  •>  nnlurnl  ri-jhl  of  each  indivi'lunl  to  tht  cUoift  of  Am  •SiMxilh 
'  t»imnttioHt  mi'l  tnjoytiinttt,  nlwnys  witliin  proper  social  or  racred  liuiitt,"  In 
the  leisure  of  this  day  ought  to  be  cmplit^ud  in  keeping  the  balaaco  of 
'«  human  fkinctions  u  ereo  as  possible,  so  that  fair  play  may  bo  given 

'•nllaw's  Discounmi  oit  ih«  Aubbath.  p.  158. 
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Isi'aelitoH  of  the  eovonaut  botwenii  Johuvali  ami  tlioiii — au  eud  lor 
which,  iu  its  owu  nature,  it  was  highly  suitable  ;  tu  serve  as  a  test  ut' 
their  aUogiani'e  to  Him  as  tlieir  supremo  Ruler;  and,  by  putting  a 
marked  distinction  between  them  aud  the  nation8  which  surruuDdud 
them,  tu  lessen  their  liability  to  lapse  into  treasonable  idolatry.  If 
the  Fourth  Commsudnient  were  a  universal  aud  permantMit  law,  only 
the  firul  of  these  purposes  would  be  ttp])licable  to  us ;  and  reerea- 
tions  boiu;;,  as  we  have  seen,  a  most  important  moans  of  refresli- 
meut,*  the  prceept,  insteiid  of  fbrl)iddiii<^  them,  aa  the  Cateehism  in- 
forms U8  it  dues,  actually  enjoins  tboir  use,  if  not  to  the  bodily  eye  in 
so  many  written  words,  at  least  to  that  "  eye  of  reason  and  under- 
standing" which  the  Sablmtartans  aeknowiedgo  to  be  the  only  one 
whereby  may  be  discerned  the  Scriptural  authority  for  a  change  of  the 
Sabbath  from  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the  firHt,  That  the 
Author  of  the  Fourth  CommaMdmeiit  had  in  view  the  mental  as  well 
as  liodily  utility  of  those  nieaus  of  refreshment  which  it  specifies 
and  implies,  is  in  a  high  degree  probable.  Repose  aud  recreation 
increase  tho  cheerfulness  of  man  ;  and  this,  again,  is  conducive  to 
kindliueas  and  the  other  virtues  :f  while  tho  leisure  of  a  weekly 
Sabbath  affoi'dn  to  the  devout  a  season  for  contoiuplation  and  prayer 
— to  the  thinker,  and  the  lover  of  knowledge,  a  time  for  study — to 
the  philanthro)>ist  a  time  for  good  works — to  the  man  of  taste  op- 
portunity for  the  indulgence  of  his  bent — to  the  townsman  tho  means 
of  invigorating  and  refreshing  himself  with  rural  scenes  and  soufids — 
to  the  rustic  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  solitude  for  society — to 
the  man  of  business  time  to  consider  his  ways,  aud  settle  the  prin- 
ciples of  bis  daily  conduct — to  husbands,  wives,  and  children,  a  time 
for  domestic  enjoyment  and  mutual  improventent — aud  to  all,  the 
means  of  gratifying  tho  social  affections,  and  of  cultivating  the 
social  properties  and  virtues.  That  these  are  legitimate  pui-poses 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  its  most  rational  advocates  admit.  "  With 
respect  to  recreations  [on  tho  Sabbath],"  says  Mr  Holden,  "  no 
express  permission  is  found  in  the  law  of  Mosos,  but  that  they  were, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  allowable,  may  be  inferred  from  several 
considerations.  As  a  total  abstinence  from  all  ainuscuent  would 
render  it  a  day  of  gloom  and  sadness,  productive  of  melancholy 
rather  than  of  religious  comfort,  no  such  enactment,  it  may  bo 
presumed,  would  bo  promulged  by  a  benevolent  Deity.  It  did, 
indeed,  assume  an  a.'^pect  of  this  forbidding  appearance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  minute  and  scrupulous  observances  of  the  Pharisets, 
so  strongly  reprobated  by  our  Saviour  :^  but  tho  law  of  Mod  does 
not  prohibit  those  relaxations,  without  which  the  Sabbath  would  Ikj 
more  toilsome  to  the  body,  more  deprcs*ing  to  the  spirit*,  than  the 
six  days*  labour.  The  design  of  the  institution  was  to  alibrd  an  lirb- 
domadal  respite  from  toil,  not  only  to  the  Israolitosi,  but  to  servants 
and  strangers,  that  they  might  '  be  refreshed,'  and  something  to 
amuse  and  recreate  is  indispensable  for  this  purpose.§    In  somu  casus 


•  Antt.  pp.  S25-6,  22^-242,  267   279.  433.  503. 
t  Avu,  pp.  72,  "3.  '239,  276-6,  3(i9-70.  44W-9. 


Tbif.   I  lliiiik,  in  »  nilhlnke. 
Iiad  rufercikce  only  to  nmrk, 

§   •'  Exi"><l    Miii    \'j" 


The  scruphs  c»l"  tho  l'bait»- 
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the  seventh  day  was  appoiuk'd  by  statute  to  be  kept  a  feast  unto  tlni 
Lord;*  and  the  Sahbath  la  uuniberod  amuug  the  Jewish  t'east*  or 
festivals,  in  ail  of  which  they  were  coinnianileil  to  rejoice.f  To  the 
same  puqutso  is  the  text  of  Isaiah  :  '  Ye  shall  have  a  song  as  in  the 
night  when  a  holy  solemnity  is  kept ;  and  ^ladin'ss  of  heart  as  when 
one  goeth  with  a  pipe  to  come  into  the  raonntAtu  of  the  Lord,  to  the 
Mighty  One  of  Itirael.'J  Zcchariali  declares,  that  different  fiittts 
'  shall  ho  to  the  house  of  .ludah  joy  and  gladness,  and  clioerfnl  feasts.'^ 
From  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  but  just  to  conclude,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  >[osaic  law,  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  not  only  a  day  of  rest, 
but  also  of  innocent  enjoyment. 

"  But  the  .lews,  it  is  said  on  the  other  hand,  were  forbi*!  from 
'  doing  their  own  ways,  or  6i»ling  their  own  pleasure,  or  speaking 
their  own  words  ;'j|  which,  it  is  thought,  is  to  be  understood  of  recrea- 
tions and  divoraiona,  and  of  talking  alwut  worldly  matters.  Three 
things,  it  is  perfectly  ch'ar,  are  here  condemned  by  the  prophet.  Of 
these  the  first,  '  doing  their  own  ways,'  means  the  refraining  from^  the 
usual  business  or  way  of  life  ;  the  st-cond,  '  finding  their  own  pleasure,' 
upon  which  the  objection  chieliy  depends,  denotes  the  pursuing  one's 
own  will,  pleasure,  or  inclination,  in  opposition,  as  the  context  shews, 
to  the  i;ommands  of  God  ;  and  iho  third,  *  speaking  their  own  wonls," 
means  the  speaking  vain,  unprofitable,  or  injurious  words.  The  pro- 
phet, therefore,  only  condemns  the  pursuit  of  worldly  affairs,  and  tho 
indulgence  of  such  inclinations  and  pleasures  as  are  contrary  to  those 
holy  pui-poses  for  which  the  Sabbath  wa^i  designed.  He  forbiils  such 
ways  as  are  opposite  to  the  true  way,  such  pleasures  as  are  contrary 
to  those  which  are  spiritual,  and  such  language  as  is  impure  and  un- 
holy; but  his  phrastiology  cannot  fairly  bo  construed  in  the  sense  of 
prohibiting  what  contributes  to  harmless  entertainment  even  on  the 
the  Sabbath-day.  The  law  of  Moses,  then,  with  all  its  severity,  is  so 
far  indulgont  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  as  to  allow  whatever 
recreations  are  innocent  and  compatible  with  the  sanctity  of  a  day 
which  the  Almighty  has  commanded  to  be  kept  holy,"** 

Again  ho  says : — "  Many  writers  and  preachers  condemn,  without 
restriction,  all  secuhir  pleasures  on  this  sacred  day  ;  but  that  amuse- 
ments are,  to  a  oertaiti  extent,  permitted,  is  implied  in  the  .Sabbatical 
command,  for  the  injunction  to  remit  the  accustomed  toils  of  life  not 
only  is,  but  must  have  boon  intended  to  be,  a  source  of  delight  ;  and 
it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  design,  to  allot  some  portiou  of  tho 
day  to  proper  recr(>ation  and  refreshment.  Under  Judaism  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  tho  object  of  the  institution  that  beasts  of  burthen,  ser- 
vants, and  labourers,  might  he  refre»hi-d ;\]  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  a  b-ss  beiielircnt  intention  under  Christianity,  ('ontemplating 
the  oiLse  and  lii.-Iiiii< -.-,  of  tho  Christian  yoke,  the  spirit  of  tenderness 
and  love  wbi<  I  throughout  the  (lospol,  tho  benevolence  of  \\» 

nlinanoe^,  tip     ^  .iiy  of  its  precopta,  the  freedom  and  cheerfulneM 

•  •«  E«od.  »HI.  6 ;  .Numb.  xxix.  12  ;  Dcut.  xvi.  13-15  ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  21."' 
t  "  Ctmokv  t— 1L  xtllL  S.  4.  37.  with  l»vut.  xvt.  11.  14  ;  Lnm.  tl.  7." 


iparn  Ainu*  viii.  10." 

•J   S  lapttu  for  "  cnrrying  on." 
111.  uu    n;,    I  iM  ft   "  lixiHi.  xxVi\. 
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of  the  services  required,  together  witli  tlic  tutal  alwoncc'  o!"  all  ri;;our 
aad  austerity,  it  cauuot  be  imagiue«l  llmt  a  God  so  merciful  and  jfi-a- 
i-ious  would  forbid  innocent  recreation  on  the  day  set  apart  for  bi»  praise 
and  woi'sbip.  He  has  so  coustitutfd  the  liuman  power*,  that  ^ason- 
able  relaxation  is  indispeusablc  to  their  legitimate  use  ;  thn  miud  caa- 
iiot  remaiu  upon  the  strett'h  for  an  entire  <lay  ;  and  tlio  spiritual  ex- 
orcises of  the  Sabbath,  like  every  other  which  demand  a  steaiij  ap- 
pli(\ition,  require  convenient  intermissions.  Wliattver  may  bo  pr»- 
tended  l»y  those  who,  under  the  impulse  of  fanaticism  or  liypocrisr, 
overstep  the  sobriety  of  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  be  whi»)ly  occu- 
pied for  so  long  a  space  as  one  day,  tu  the  public  and  private  duties  of 
religion  :  some  relaxation,  then,  there  must  be  ;  and  the  I)ivine  Beinu 
will  never  be  otTended  with  that  which  he  ban  renderod  necvesary  br 
the  constitutiou  of  human  ualure."* 

These  views  are  closely  coincident  with  those  before  expressed  ia 
Note  L  (pp.  -120-150),  which  was  printed  before  1  had  seen  Mr  Uol- 
den's  book;  and  I  am  pleased  to  find  also  that  be  interprets  &&  I  hx»e 
donef  the  words  in  Isaiah  Iviii,  13,  which  the  Westniinsfer  Divines 
refer  to  as  a  proof  of  thu  unlawfulness  of  "  unuece.ssary  thuwihU,  itwJ«, 
<jr  works,  about  our  worldly  employments  or  rffrf^ttwii.''''*  The  al- 
lowance of  ntcnations  on  the  .Sabbath  by  the  law  uf  Mosc»,  Mr  Hoi- 
den  in  tbo  foriniM*  of  these  paso^ages  speaks  of  as  an  instance  uf  "  in- 
dulgenco  to  the  weakness  of  human  uaturo  ;"  but  iu  tlie  latter  be 
inoro  justly  represents  it  as  something  that  is  thoroughly  adapted  to 
the  normal  or  hctUthy  cotmlihttion  of  mau.     Ue  tumt  therefore,  like 

«  The  i.'hristLan  Sobboth.  pp.  379,  380.     See  also  p.  39-i. 

The  opinions  of  Iloivley,  V'icesiniiis  Kuox,  Biisbop  i'orteu*,  and  Disbop  Aylnoi, 
on  tbiB  oubject  were  inentioned  ante  pp.  120,  121,  336. 

"  '  la  joy  and  thanksgiving,'  Bays  Jones  of  Naylaud,  that  good  and  tnkK  mi- 
nister of  the  Church  of  t'^ngland,  '  ihp  tongue  is  nut  conit-ni  »it1:  :  '  ;  ;  )( 
must  evoke  and  utter  a  sonp;,  wliilo  tbu  foet  are  also  dts|,o6ed   i"  iiit 

inea»ur<!B  of  inuiic,  ae  was  tbo  cuntom  is  sacred  celcbrili«>'<  '■'  fir 

people  of  God,  before  the  World  and  ite  vanities  bad  en^f'  .•<■* 

all  the  cxprcshionB  of  mirth  and  festivity.    Tbey  have  now  l<  ttd 

kind  t4)  religion,  which  must  sit  by  in  (;l<iiiuiv  suleiunity,  and  eee  tbr  Woritt 
with  the  FIl'kIi  and  tbu  Devil  assuiueto  tbeiii»c-lve«  the»ole  power  of  dbtributiog 
social  happiness-'  " — {The  Loctvr,  by  1(.  Soutbey,  cb.  190.) 

"  The  rector  of  a  parish  once  couiplaiiiud  to  Konolon  of  the  practice  of  the 
villagers  in  dancing  on  Sunday  evenings.  '  My  goud  friend,'  replied  the  pre- 
late, '  you  and  I  should  not  dance  ;  but  allowance  uiuf>l  be  made  to  the  poor 
people  who  have  only  one  day  ia  the  week  to  forget  (heir  mtU'ortunea." — ^y*, 
di.  189.) 

''  The  sabbatical  institution,"  says  n  Scottish  clergyman, "  is  not  •  gloony  faM 
— it  it  a  feast  of  cheerfulness  and  joy.  Kven  among  the  Jews  it  wa*  eaM-aiially 
joyful.''  Will  it  be  believed  that  these  are  tbu  wofdi  of  lliat  *»r»  l»r  I<orinitr, 
who,  ns  we  eaw  before  (p.  453),  ascribes,  in  the  very  snii  Tilie 

Stewarts  totlic  Divine  di.sple(isare,  excited  by  a  DccIim  .-bi 

issued,   that  such  of  their  subjects  as  choee  lo  iuom  i .    :.....   ....^ ,iiMa 

gloomy  fust,  ftbould  not  be  pci'uiittiMl  lo  force  their  new-fangled  and  untcrip- 
tural  pructicc  upon  those  who  preferred  still  to  make  it,  as  before,  a  foaat  of 
cheerfulness  and  joy  ?  Yet  there  the  words  stand,  in  his  S8th  page. 

t   Au(*,  p.  43". 

X  Anif,  p.  488. — Hengstenberg  nIso  (p.  92)  inierprets  the  \  tlic  •' or- 

Ibudos''  raanuer,  with  a  siieor  at  Ueseniua,  which  recoils  ui>  liut  even 

were  this  ibe  fatinnnl  manner,  would  the  passage  add  any  uu-ui'ing  u.»  \'nt  Fiiarth 
•  'ociiniandnient  in  ri^g«rd  to  the  tanttijictlwn  of  ibe  duy  i 
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myself,  regard  recreation  as  aclually  "  a  Sahbalh-</Mfj/,"  incuiubi'ttt 
upon  all  who  were,  or  are,  BuliJHct  to  the  Fourtli  Gomniandmont. 

Dr  King,  iu  an  oxcclli'til  essay  on  "  tlio  Adjiptation  of  tlie  Sahbath 
to  the  toniporal  Wollhein^j  of  Mon,  and  nioie  I'speiially  of  iho  Work- 
ing-r]asso8,"'*  observes  most  justly  : — "  The  pursuit  of  happiness  is  in- 
boparal)lo  froiri  tiur  nature.  If  denied  the  more  pure  and  ennobling 
onjoyineiiU,  mnti  will  lay  hold  on  such  gratifications  as  he  can  Und, 
and  will  yi»dil  himaeJf  to  the  domination  of  ini.schievons  indulgences. 
When  tlio  pure  and  salutary  delights  of  the  Habbath  have  been  with- 
drawn, an  equivalent  will  be  sought  in  such  enjoyments  as  drinking, 
and  lewdness,  and  jiiM-turnal  revelry  afford. "f  Tlian  tho  sphere  of  Dr 
King's  ownclerii-al  labours — the  pre-eminently  drunken  Glasgow — no 
city  in  the  world  could  isupply  more  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  says  :  yet  t"<'«  he  opposes  Sunday  trains  !  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause they  aro  inconsistent  with  "  thu  hallowed  character  of  the  day, 

*  The  Christinn  Sabbath  connlilercd  in  its  Vnrious  A»pcct#,  p.  110.  If  there 
be  any  reader  who  iloubt$  thii  utility  of  tho  i^abbiith  (for  I  have  never  met  »UL-h 
B  pernoii),  ho  is  referred  also  to  J^lichaelia,  Com.,  vol.  iii.,  |).  193,  art.  on  the 
I'uliticul  Iifl'«;t«,  Objocts.  ami  [lueB  of  the  Mosaic  Festivals;  Dwight,  Serm.  cix.; 
Paley  on  the  L"se  of  Sabbatical  Institutions,  Mor.  Phil..  B.  v.,  ch.  vi. ;  Mrs  Diir- 
baiild  on  the  Propriety  of  Public  or  .Social  Worship,  in  her  Works,  voL  ii.,  p. 
416;  iiolrleii  on  the  ChriKtiau  Sabbath,  ch.  i.,  on  the  Political  Advantages  of 
Uie  Sabbatical  Institution;  Wardlaw,  pp.  234-5,  '^5'2,  254;  Iliggins,  p.  64  ; 
Htid  l>r  .lanu's  Hamilton's  Kssay  on  the  Adaptation  of  the  Sabbath  to  Ma&'t  lii- 
tullcclual  and  Moral  Naturu,  p.  125  of  the  tirst-inotitioned  volume. 

Ad  to  the  power  of  the  State  to  appoint  aud  enforce  the  obnervancc  of  a  weekly 
I  Sabbath  for  the  Knko  of  its  political  use^,  and  in  so  far  as  the«e  arc  concc^mcd, 
•ee  ante,  p.  342-.'> ;  the  Kclectic  Iteview  for  June  1^30,  p.  .507,  and  for  OrU)ber 
183tl.  p.  328;  Wardlaw,  pp.  157,  2.^1,  268-280;  Mocfurlan.  p.  2;}0 ;  Hamilton, 
pp.  l.'>8,  161  ;  tht*  Pre«l)yteriau  Keview,  vol.  x,,  p.  334;  and  The  Modern  Sal)- 
tmth  EAamined,  p.  279. 

t  The  following  is  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Salmoois,  pp.  134-6: — 

"  Once  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  when  a  very  young  man,  i  ventured  after  - 
the  time  of  divine  service,  to  put  together  my  rods,  aa  I  had  been  used  to  do  in 
thr  Catholic  dislricid  of  Irelund,  and  -fish  for  white  trout  in  the  river  iit  Itnth- 
nielton,  in  purr  innocence  of  heart,  unconscious  of  wrong,  wlii-n  I  found  % 
crowd  collect  round  nie—  at  first  i  thought  from  mere  furiosity,  but  I  9iK)n  dis- 
covered I  was  mistaken  ;  anger  was  their  motive  and  vengeance  their  object. 
A  mitn  toon  came  uj/  tjttt'diiiijly  drunk,  and  btijan  to  ubuit  mi  bti  viiriotu  indf 
c<Ht  Uruu,  such  as  a  8abbatli-breakiug  papist.  Ha.  It  vnta  in  vain  I  assured 
him  I  was  no  capift,  and  no  intentional  Sabbath-brcuker ;  he  rti:tj  mij  rod  and 
earritd  ii  off  tvuh  imj,rexat>unf  ^  and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty,  and  by 
roosiog  by  my  eloquence  some  women  who  were  present,  aud  who  thought 
I  was  an  ilNused  stranger,  that  I  recovered  my  projierty.  Another  time  ( 
)WU  walking  ou  Arthur's  Seat,  ivith  some  of  the  most  distinguii'lied  profe»m>rs 
of  Edioburgb  attached  to  the  geological  opinions  of  (be  late  T)r  iluttou,  a  dis- 
cussion loolc  place  upon  the  phenomena  presented  by  tho  rocks  under  our  feot, 
•nd  to  exemplify  a  priuciple.  Professor  Playfair  broke  some  stones,  io  which  I 
•iislsted  the  venerable  and  atiiiublo  philosopher.  We  had  hardly  examined  the 
fragments,  when  a  man  from  a  crowd  who  had  been  assisting  at  a  fit'ld-preacb- 
ing.  came  up  to  us  and  warned  us  off.  saying,  *  Ve  think  ye  are  only  stano- 
breukers ;  but  I  ken  ye  arc  Sabbntb-breakers,  and  ye  deserve  to  be  itancd  with 
.your  ttio  staues  !'  " 

In  how  much  ntore  Christian  a  manner  the  Lord's  Day  is  kept  in  the  South 
iind  West  of  Ireland  than  it  appears  from  the  above  anecdote  to  be  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Xorth,  may  be  learnt  from  Dr  John  Korbcs'is  Memoi-undoms  made  in 
Ireland  in  lHS2,  vol.  i.,  pp.  67,  11»4  8.  This  enlightened  physician  is  no  less 
ravnurablti  to  Sunday  recreation  than  mysr«lf. 
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aa4  nt  at  nought  iU  Divine  appoiutinetit  and  indestructible  obli^n- 
tions;"  awl  because  •' >vl)on  worlviiijj  men  aro  conveyed  by  railway 
trains,  it  is  to  the  injury  of  othiT  workiiiia:  men,  who  are  thus  depri  veil 
of  a  day  of  rost."  But  tho  Sabbatarians  themaolves  adroit  the  tnilh 
of  Christ's  doetriue  that  it  is  lawfnl  to  do  good,  to  Bave  life,  and  to 
restore  health  on  the  Sabbath-<iays  ;•  and,  for  my  part,  were  1  a  Sabba- 
tarian engine-driviT  on  a  railway,  holdinfj  my  ])ro8onl  opinion  that 
Sunday  trains  are  a  most  valuable)  means  of  preservin.£:  and  rostorinjj 
health  to  multitudf>K,  1  should  consider  it  no  '*  injury"  at  all  to  be  re- 
quired, agreeably  to  previous  compact  with  my  employers,  to  minister 
for  a  few  hours  every  fifth  or  sixth  Sunday  to  the  recreation,  happi- 
ness, and  improvement  of  my  feilow-mon.  On  the  contrary,  I  should 
consider  myself  engaged  in  a  very  useful  and  honourable  work,  well  de- 
serving to  be  called  "  a  work  of  necessity  and  mercy."  And  if,  in 
performing  that  work,  I  Khoubl  unexpectedly  iind  it  hurtful  to  my- 
self, I  should  think  it  fair  to  ask  an  equivalent  time  for  repose  on 
Saturday  or  Monday,t  and,  in  the  event  of  refusal,  should  abandon 
tho  service  of  task-inastei-s  at  once  inhumano  and  blind  to  the  fact  that 
in  promoting  the  wellbeing  of  their  servants  they  would  be  advancing 
tho  prosperity  of  their  undertaking. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  tho  Rev.  Duncan  Macfarlan,  "  that 
whatever  is  necessary  to  tho  rtxoveru  OR  puehehvatiox  of  licilth,  or 
EVES  TO  OUK  COM FOHT,  is  lawful  on  the  Sabbath-day.  ,  .  .  That,  also, 
is  necessary  to  the  comfort,  and  even  to  the  he.ilth  of  some,  which  is 
not  so  to  others  ;  and  hence  the  improprietu  of  judging  conccniintj  otiters, 
from  what  i»  iif!.Ci'SMrij  to  oufsthe^.  .  .  .  It  mat/,  on  the  name  dfcuunt,  be-  ne- 
rexsari/  to  somf.,  to  emptoi/  to  a  eoDfiderahle  e,tteut  the  SitHccs  both  of  man 
awl  of  the  inferior  animnh  on  the  Lord's  Da}) ;  but  it  would  be  well  for 
such  to  bear  in  mind,  that  tho  c<Mntbrt  they  thus  (mjjov,  is  at  the 
expense  of  follow-crcaturcs,  to  whom  (io<l  hatli  also  rt'«erved  the  rest  of 
tho  Sabbath  ;  and  the  very  reflection  will  sscarcely  fail,  in  any  humane 
mind,  to  mark  tho  limits  beyond  which  it  ought  not  to  be  carried."* 

If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  "  what  is  adapted  to  humani- 
ty, na  such,  will  abide  through  all  periods  of  human  hi8tory,"§  tho 
weekly  holiday,  or  some  yet  more  extensive  provision  for  the  re- 
croation  and  enjoyment  of  labouring  men  and  beasts,  is  among  the 
most  stable  of  human  institutions.  Against  this,  it  is  no  argument 
that  the  madmen  of  the  tlrst  French  Revolution  abolished  the  obser- 
vance of  Sunday,  and  that,  in  France,  workmen  may  still  l>o  seen  la- 
bouring during  a  portion  of  the  day.  If  n-poso  suHkient  for  the  week 
be  not  enjoyed  during  som<'  part  or  parts  of  the  week,  Nature  will,  in 
the  long  run,  vindicate  the  authority  of  her  law,  and  force  men  back 
into  the  ancient  path.1.  The  busier  a  nation  is,  the  more  need  hai  it 
of  the  weekly  rest-;  and  hence,  as  Hengslenberg  has  well  remarked, 
*'  it  is  not  without  good  reason  that  in  Englan<l  the  Sunday  is  helJ 
with  almost  a  convulsive  gra^p :  with  this  restless,  busy  people  it  is 
but  the  impulse  to  spiritual"  (and  bodily  ?)  "  self-preservation  which 

*  Spc  Matt,  xii.  10-13  ;  Mark  Hi.  1-5  ;  Luke  vi.  6-10.  t  Ante,  p.  270. 

X  Troatisoon  the  Chrintian  Sabbath.  \).  107.  Mr  Macfarlan  has  the  rare  merit 
of  recommending  the  study,  on  Sundays,  of  God's  natural  laws,  p.  124-130. 
See  on  this  subject,  Kncyc.  nrit.  vol.  Kvii.,  p.  574-{i. 

§  The  First  I'rinriple  of  Church  Oovi-rninent,  by  \.  J.  .Scott.  M.A..  p.  60. 


«tict«ies  ttiis  strirt  observance'*  (p.  105).  Bvon  iu  regard  to  spiritual 
«:oncera9,  he  admit«  with  Bongelth'.U  while  "  for  those  who  are  deeply 
cugros»e<l  in  the  business  of  the  woiM,  a  fixeil  day  13  uot  only  useful 
hut  necessary,  tliey  wlio  keep  a  coustaut  Sabbath  enjoy  the  greater 
liberty;"  and  he  observus  how  natural  it  is  that  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  which  has  its  services  every  day,  the  Sunday  should 
stand  out  with  far  less  prominence  amidst  the  other  days  than  in 
*'  KvanffelJcal"  churches. 


Bishop  Hoi*fiU)y,  unable  to  find  in  the  phrase  "  hallowed  it," 
Gen.  ii.  3,  su  injunction  to  ougai^o  in  dovotional  exercises  on  the  (pri- 
meval) Sabbath,  has  recourse  to  the  clause  which  says  that  "  <.tod 
WwWthe  sovonih  day,"  and  expounds  it  by  adding, — "that  is,  ho 
appropriated  this  day  to  religious  exercises  on  the  part  of  man,  and 
he  engaged,  on  his  own  part,  to  accept  the  homage  which  should  on 
this  day  booflered  to  him.  He  promised  to  l>e  propitious  to  the  prayers,' 
public  and  private,  which  should  l>o  ntlered  to  him  on  this  day  in  the  true 
spirit  of  piety,  humility,  and  faith."*  Admirable  ia  the  ingenuity  which 
could  extract  so  much  meaning  fi'om  the  annouueement  that  God  made 
the  sevcntli  ilai)  a  hnpjtt/  one  (for  such  is  the  meaning  of  hU^ned  it) — a  day 
set  apart  fur  the  repose,  refreshment,  and  enjoyment  of  labouring  men 
and  beasts ;  and  which,  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  spending  it,  is 
nowhere  said  in  Scripture  to  have  been  instituted  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  this.f  But  no  sooner  has  the  Bishop  thus  hioded  with 
significance  the  simple  phrase  in  question,  than  he  begins  to  suspect 
himself  of  drawing  too  largely  on  the  credulity  of  his  readers,  and 
proceeds  to  qualify  his  exposition  by  saying — "  This  is,  /  think^  the 
import  of  the  phrase  that  Ciod  *  ))le86cd  the  <iay.'  "  So  that  the  duty 
of  public  worship  depemls  on  th«*  correctness  of  an  interpretation 
which  Horsley,  the  least  diffident  of  divines,  dares  to  sjiy  only  that 
he  thinks  the  words  convey  this  meaning!  As,  however,  they  oc- 
cur, not  in  the  more  authentic  copy  of  the  Commandment,  but  iu 
that  referring  to  a  narrative  of  the  creation  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  non-historical,  the  interpretation  of  Ilorsley,  evt-n  if  indisputable 
in  itsidf,  would  in  no  degree  strengthen  the  Sabbatarian  cause.  Add 
to  tliiH,  that  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  not  even  an  allu^iou  to 
the  "  blessing  and  sanctifying  "  of  the  screnth  day  at  the  creation  of 
all  things. 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  argument  from  the  words,  "  the 
■eventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  0/  the  Lord  thu  <iod"  Of  these  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  they  prove  nothing  us  to  the  mode  of  emphmuQ  the  Sab- 
bath :  they  merely  assert  the  Dmne  oriniii  of  the  institution,  and 
neitlier  claim  for  Jehovah  a  spfrial  projKrtt/  in  the  ilayj  (sincn  all  the 
days  of  the  Israelites  were  as  much  His  property  as  the  seventh  rould 
lie),  nor  imply  more  than  that  it  was  their  political  and  religious 
duty  to  observe  the  Sabbath  in  the  nuinner  lie  wa^  phased  to  prescribe, 

liastly,  let  us  see  what  special  evidence  is  oflered  in  the  Catechiani, 
the  duty  of  abstaining  from  recreations  on  the  Sabbath,  and  spend- 

^Serninn  xxiil.  t  S«e  antt,  pp.  226-6,  229-242,  2(i7-27f>.  4.13,  r>r»:j. 

vBwf  tbp  Shorter  CatFcliigni.  Q,  G2 ;  antt.  p.  489. 
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preached,  h  tu  svt  at  (ludauce  both  common  seuso  and  the  words  of  tho 
history:  for  not  only  is  it  expressly  rccordetl,  without  tho  slightest 
appt'tiruuce  of  reproach  to  tho  unfortunate  young  man,  that  his  sleep 
was  the  consequence  of  raul'o  "long  prcachiug,"  which  hy  that  time 
had  "continued  till  midnight  ;''  but  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
and  iuuocunt  than  to  fall  asleep  in  such  circumstaucea — and  if,  as  is 
probable,  Eutychus  was  at  length  exhausted,  and  unable  to  attend  to 
tho  speaker,  it  was  positively  his  duij/  to  refresh  himself  with  sloop. 
If  any  lesson  is  iuteuded  to  be  conveyed  by  the  historian,  it  must  be 
one  very , different  from  that  which  the  Westminster  Divines  have 
deduced,  and  which  is  quite  consistent  with  the  notions  entertained 
by  them.*  The  restoration  of  Eutychus  to  life  by  Paul,  is  altogether 
nt  variance  with  thuir  interpretation  of  the  event :  had  it  been  a  pun- 
ishment for  sin,  the  Apostle  would  no  more  have  acted  thus,  than 
Peter  would  have  resuscitated  Ananias  and  Sapphira  when  the^/  fell 
down  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Lastly  :  From  Jer.  xvii.  24,  25,  we  learn  this,  and  nothing  more, 
about  the  Sabbath — that  "  to  hallow"  it,  was  "  to  do  no  work  there- 
in." And  Isa.  Iviii.  13  means  only  (sw  Mr  Holdon  agrees  with  me 
in  thinkingf)  that  the  Sabbath  should  be  willimjli/  hallowed  in  tho 
manner  just,  mentioned,  which  is  that  prescribed  by  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, and  be  spent  conformably  to  God's  law  in  general ;  honour 
being  thus  given  to  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Commandment,  whose 
will,  and  not  the  contrary  inclinations  of  his  subjects,  should  be  the  rule 
of  their  conduct.  That  the  words,  "  doing  thy  pleasure,"  and  "  lindiug 
thine  own  pleasure,"  mean  "  iloing  any  thing  pleasant  to  thee,"  is  in- 
consistent alike  with  the  whole  (tMior  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
with  the  practice  of  the  Jews  foundcil  thereon  :  yet  this  pn^isigo  of 
Isaiah  is,  I  believe,  the  sole  fragment  of  Scripture  in  which  the  sour 
and  sombre  Sabbath-observance  of  tho  Puritans  finds  tho  scnMancc 
of  a  warrant — tho  only  authority  which  Jonathan  Edwards  could 
have  produced  for  writing  down  this  among  his  seventy  good  reso- 
lutions:  "Resolved,  Never  to  utter  anything  that  is  sportive,  or 
matter  of  laughter,  on  the  Lord's  Day."  'Is  it  credible  that  nothing 
sportive  was  uttered  at  the  table  of  that  chief  Pharisee  with  whom 
Jesus  feasted  on  the  Sabbath-day  ?  Would  tho  feast  have  been  worthy 
of  its  name,  if  sportive  utterances  and  laughter  wore  excluded  i* 

The  following  enactments  are  said  to  have  been  contained  in  tho 
fii-st  draft  of  the  laws  of  th(t  Colony. of  Massachusetts,  drawn  by  J<dHi 
Cotton,  a  Puritan  minister  who  had  emigrated  from  Boston  in  Lin- 
colushiro  to  New  England: — 

*  See  their  Inquiry  into  "  the  cause  that  God  wugso  provoked,''  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Porliaojenlory  Genertil's  "  defeat  in  the  west,"  ame,  p.  137. 

t  8ee  a.ntt,  pp.  437,  555. 

^  '*  A  feut  i»  made  for  laughieri  and  wine  mnketb  merry." — (Eerlt*,  t.  19.) 

Tho  Rov.  Peter  M'Owen  of  Liverpool  xaya  that  "  the  Sabbath  in  deitrcratcd 
when  it  [or  a  part  of  it,  I  presume]  is  dpent  in  convivial  feasting"  [Thf  Sabhaik 
tuntiiitrtd  in  iu  Vitriuiti  AtpMtM,  p.  165^;  bat  the  more  grninl  John  Augell 
.lames  of  liirminghaiii  allow«  that  "  aa  the  Sabbath  is  a  fenst-day,  and  not  a 
foflt-day,"  "  there  can  be  no  objection  to  tho  feast  of  fat  thingR,  provided  it  be 
prepared  the  day  before,  onill  none  arc  employed  or  cumbered  about  cooking  or 
much  aerviDg"  Ub.  p.  460).  Dr  Lorimer,  as  we  »aw  {ante,  p.  440),  nllown  cook* 
ing  u  wall  a*  fsaating — a  laxity  for  which  bis  preroisra  lupply  no  warrant, 
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"  Whoever  shall  profane  the  Lord's  Day  by  doing  nti 
work,  by  unnecessary  travelling,  or  by  sporte  and  recreations,  he  uf 
they  who  so  transp-ess  shall  forfeit  forty  shillings,  or  be  puMicK 
shipped  ;  but  if  it  shall  appear  to  have  been  douu  presimiptuoibily, 
such  person  or  jiersons  shall  bo  put  to  <ieath,  or  otherwise  stvorcljr 
punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

"  No  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath-day,  or  walk  in  his  garden,  or 
elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and  from  nieotiug. 

"  No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  bouse,  cat 
hair,  or  shave  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

"  No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  Sabbath  or  fasting  day. 

"  If  any  man  shall  kiss  his  wito,  or  wife  her  husband,  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  the  party  in  fault  shall  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  ma- 
gistrates."* 

*  I  find  these  articles  iu  u  tract  entitled  The  Whole  Doctrine  of  ibe  Sabtwtli. 
&c.,  by  J.  W.,  p.  31  (hjdin.  1851);  but  no  reference  is  gl»cn. — In  Btn- 
croft'fl  History  of  the  United  ScitteH.  near  the  end  of  chapter  x..  an  alii* 
sketch  of  the  old  Puritans  will  be  found.  The  following  ia  Miother,  fnm 
the  brilliant  pen  of  Maoaulay :  -"  While  b  section  of  the  Anglican  clergy 
quitted,  in  one  direction,  the  position  \rhicli  they  hud  originnlly  occupied.  4  k-c- 
tion  of  the  f'uritan  body  departed,  in  n  direction  diametrically  opposite,  frum 
the  principles  and  practices  of  their  fathers.  The  perst^cution  which  the  wp** 
ratista  had  undergone  had  been  severe  enough  to  irriUite,  but  not  n^tn 
enough  to  destroy.  They  had  not  been  tamed  into  subniiasioD,  but  baitci!  into 
•Avageness  and  xtubbornnesg.  After  the  fashion  of  oppressed  Secto.  they  uiiitlook 
their  own  vindictive  fueling^  for  euiotions  of  Jiiety,  encouraged  lo  thfmiialvM 
by  reudiug  and  nieditatiun  a  disposition  to  brood  over  their  wrongs,  and.  *hon 
they  hikd  worked  thenii>elves  up  into  bating  their  enemies,  imagined  that  ihvy 
Warn  only  hating  the  enemies  of  Heaven.  In  Uie  New  Testiiment  ther»  was 
little  indeed  which,  even  when  perverted  by  the  most  disingenuous  cxjiositioo, 
could  seem  to  countenaure  the  indulgence  of  malevolent  paivionc  But  the  Old 
Testament  contained  the  history  of  a  race  selected  by  God  to  be  witncsea  iif 
hi»  unity  and  ministers  of  h\a  vengeance,  and  frpecially  commanded  by  him  U> 
do  many  things  which,  if  done  without  his  special  coraniiind,  would  have  been 
atrocious  crimes.  In  such  b  history  it  was  not  difficult  fur  liercc  an^ 
spirits  to  find  much  that  might  be  distorted  to  suit  thtir  wishes.  TU 
Puritans  therefore  began  to  feci  for  the  Old  Testament  a  prefereoi.'  , 
perhaps,  thuy  did  not  distinctly  avow  even  to  themselves:  but  which 
itself  in  all  their  sentiments  and  habits.  They  paid  to  the  Hebrew  lafi, 
respect  which  they  refused  to  that  tongue  iu  which  the  discourses  of  destu 
the  epistles  of  Paul  have  come  down  to  ua.  They  baptized  their  children 
the  names,  not  of  Christian  saints,  but  of  Hrbrew  patriarchs  and  warrior*.  In 
dciinnco  of  the  e.xpross  and  reiterated  declnrntions  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  tb«y 
turned  the  weekly  festival  by  which  the  Church  had,  from  the  priuiit'-  •■— -- 
coramcninratod  the  resurrection  of  her  Lord,  into  a  .lewi^h  Sabb»' 
sought  for  principles  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Mosaic  law,  aud  for  pr> 
guide  their  ordinary  conduct  in  the  books  of  -ludgcs  and  Kings.  Their  Uioughcs 
and  discourse  ran  much  on  nets  w  hich  were  assuredly  not  recorded  as  example 
for  our  imitation.  The  prophet  who  hewed  in  pieces  a  captive  king,  the  reM 
general  who  gave  the  blood  of  a  queen  to  the  dogs,  the  matron  who.  in  defiance 
of  plighted  faith,  and  of  the  lawji  of  eastern  hospitality,  drove  th 
bruin  of  the  fugitive  ally  who  hnd  just  fed  nt  her  board,  nnd  v  !. 
under  the  sbiulow  of  her  tent,  were  proposed  as  moil"''  •"  "  *>■  ■ 
under  the  tyranny  of  princes  and  prulutes.  Moralsuin 
to  a  eo<le  resembling  that  of  the  synagogue,  when  li 
worst  state.     The  dress,  the  deportment,  the  languagt-,  tbi 

ini<nt«  of  the  rigid   t^ect  were  regulated  on  principles  re.-.  tk»  | 

|^aris«>ea.  who,  proud  of  their  washed  baudj  and  broad  phylactirie*,  luuiitvd  tli» 
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For  these  and  tbe  modifieii  austerities  of  later  timcR,  there  is  as  little 
warrant  in  the  practice  of  (ho  early  Christians  as  iu  the  law  and 
practice  of  the  Jews.  The  uniform  testimony  of  thn  Fathers  is,  that 
the  Lord's  I)ay  was  and  ought  to  be  kept  as  a  festival  with  gladness, 
and  that  mortification  and  fasting  upon  it  was  heretical.*  They  did 
not  make  it  that  "  heavy  day"  which  Wiibcrforce  confesses  it  now  is 
even  to  well-disposed  people, f  and  which  the  Manichees  were  the  first 
in  the  world  to  render  it. 

Seeing,  then,  that  nothing  to  ho  found  in  Scrtjiturc  imposes  upon 
WB  the  duty  of  observing  a  Sabbath,  of  esteeming  one  day  above 
another,  or  of  abstaining  from  recreations  upon  the  first  or  any  other 
day  of  the  week,  let  us  dare  to  use  the  freedom  that  belou^js  to  us, 
and,  instead  of  letting  ourselves  continUB  "  tethered  to  the  slump  of 
old  superstitions,"  boldly  shake  off  the  yoke  which  our  pious  but  mis- 
taken forefathers  have  laid  upon  our  necks — ami  henceforth  range 
at  large,  contiding  steadfastly  in  that  Divino  light  of  reason  and 
conscience,  which,  as  knowledge  increases  and  extends,  will  more  and 
more  enable  us  to  make  our  weekly  holiday  one  that  "  the  heart  will 
own,  and  the  understanding  ratify." 

,  Redeonipr  n.<  a  snbbnthbroaker  and  a  winebibber.  It  wns  a  sin  to  baog  gar- 
lands on  a  Maypole,  to  drink  a  friend's  health,  to  fly  a  hawk,  to  bunt  a  stag,  to 
'flay  at  che»B,  to  wear  lovelocks,  to  put  starch  into  a  ruff,  to  touch  the  vii^ 
'finals,  to  road  the  Fairy  Queen,  Ilulett  «uch  tu)  these,  rules  which  would  have 
app««red  insupportable  to  tlie  free  and  joyous  spirit  of  Luther,  and  con- 
temptible to  tlie  serene  and  pliilOMiphioal  Intellect  of  Zwinglp,  threw  o\'er  all 
life  a  more  than  nionnstic  ((loom.  The  learning  ond  eloquence  by  which  the 
great  reformers  bad  been  eminently  distinguished,  and  to  which  they  ba<l  been, 
in  no  small  mt>asure,  indebted  for  their  success,  were  regarded  by  tht<  new  school 
of  Protestantjt  wiUi  suspicion,  if  not  with  aversion.  Some  preciaiauB  had 
■cruples  about  teaching  tbe  Latin  grammar  because  the  names  of  Mars,  Bae- 
cbua,  and  Apollo  occurred  in  it.  Tbo  fine  arts  were  all  but  proscribed.  The 
■olemn  peal  of  the  organ  was  superstition?.  The  light  music  of  Ben  Jonson's 
masques  was  dissolute,  llnlf  tho  fine  paintings  in  England  were  idolatrous, 
and  the  other  half  indecent.  The  oxtreiue  Puritan  was  at  once  known  from 
other  men  by  his  gait,  his  garb,  his  lank  liair,  tlie  sour  solemnity  of  bis  face, 
the  upturned  white  of  his  eyps,  the  nnsal  twang  with  which  he  spoke,  and, 
above  all,  by  his  peculiar  dialect.  He  employed,  on  every  occasion,  the  ima- 
gery and  style  of  Scripture.  Uubratsms  violently  introduced  into  the  English 
language,  ond  nietajihor*  borrowed  from  the  boldest  lyric  poetry  of  a  remote 
age  and  country,  mid  ap[>lied  to  the  common  concerns  of  English  life,  w(>re  the 
most  striking  poculinritie*  of  this  cant,  wliich  moved,  not  without  cause,  the 
dcritiion  boUi  of  preluti.sts  and  libertines."— (//t»t.  o/ £n^/and,  cb.  i. ;  vol.  i., 
p.  79-Sl,  r,th  ed.     Hoe  also  ch.  ii.,  p.  ltiO-3.) 

•  8eo  the  quotations  from  the  Fathers  in  Heylin,  Part  If.,  p,  81  ;  Baxter, 
roL  xlii.,  pp.  406,  477  ;  lloldtn,  pp.  31 7,  318  ;  Uiggins.  pp.  47,  48, 89  ;  Pearson's 
Kzp<isition  of  the  Creed,  vol.  ii..  p.  2*29  (Oxford,  1843) ;  Cook's  Gen.  and  Hist. 
View  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  "92,  206  ;  The  Sabbath,  or  an  Examination 
of  the  Six  Texts,  *ic.,  p.  23-1  ;  and  Nconder's  Church  Ili.story,  vol.  i.,  p.  409. 

t  8ce  anu,  p.  452.  The  puritanical  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  opposed  by 
Holden,  pp.  347,  389 ;  Wardlaw,  pp.  209,  228  ;  IJamilt-jn,  p.  179:  Michaelis, 
Com.,  vol.  ill.,  p.  161 ;  Hengstenborg,  pp.  33,  34,  102  ;  L)r  (now  Sir  John)  Forbee, 
Memoraudums  made  in  Ireland  in  1852,  vol.  i.,  p.  194  ;  ii.,  278 ;  and  the  author  of 
a  vigorous  little  treatise  on  The  Philosophy  of  Evil  (Philad.  1845),  p.  73,  section 
on  "  The  Mischief  of  our  gloomy  Sunday."  Baxter,  though  he  maintains  tbe  duty 
of  spending  the  Lord's  Day  in  religious  cxercii^es,  protests  warmly  against  the 
practice  of  making  it  a  season  of  penitence  instead  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 
—(Work$,  vol,  Ix,,  p.  282-3.) 
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NAMES  AND  SUBJECTS. 


Abbot,  Archbishop,  ll3.  148. 

AberiTOinbie,  r)r  John,  referred  to,  132. 

Aberdeen,  tSabbatb  desecration  in,  309, 
312,313;  oArthqunke  at,  313  ;  laws 
of  Town-Counril  for  Sabbath-obser- 
vance, 317  ;  etute  of  morals  there 
about  the  year  1650,  444. 

Accidents  on  railwnys,  270,  454. 

Act4  nf  Pari  in  men  t  a1>out  the  Sabbath  : 
English,  290,  331,  332,  333,  334; 
Scotch,  307,  339  :  acts  against  reli- 
gious liberty,  46,  46i!-9 ;  against 
immorality  nnd  impiety,  445-ti. 

Adam,  Mr,  cohc  of,  125. 

Addison,  Joseph,  on  witclicrnft,  66; 
on  religion,  236, 237;  on  I'uritaninn, 
'237  ;  on  the  drama.  427  ;  on  Sundiiy 
In  the  country,  428 ;  n-'ferrcd  to, 
424,  428, 

Adshcad,  Joseph,  referred  to.  408. 

Adultery,  174,  220,  228,  442,  497, 
499. 

A^lionby,  Mr,  on  Sunday-trnini,  405. 

Agnew,  Sir.\ndre\v,  12,150,160;  Sab- 
batarlan  opinions  of,  170,  196 ;  Dr 
Chiilniers's  letter  to,  180;  on  Sab- 
bath-olwervance  na  a  natural  duty, 
20d-D  :  bis  appeal  to  Scripture,  290  ; 
history  of  his  agitation  for  Sabbath- 
obaervonce,  342  et  «</.  ;  deuth  of, 
370 ;  character  of,  3r)7.  370 ;  bis 
Memoirs  quoted,  348  <t  ttq- ;  extract* 
from  the  Uc'port  of  his  I  'ommittee  on 
Sabbath-observnDCi',  2i)8.  30(5  rt  kj.  t 
334,  342  tt  t(q. ;  references  thereto, 
334,  339. 

.  Gen,  Sir  Andrew,  bi»  ftdven- 

tare  at  Blair  Athole,  359. 

,  Rev.   David  C.  A.,  on   the 

meaning  of  "  the   stronger   within 
thy  gates,"'  187. 

Agricultural  labour  on  Sunday,  308, 
310.  339,  309. 

Aikin,  John,  M.t).,  on  theological  sttt- 
dies  by  tlie  Inity,  117  ;  eulogy  of,  ib, ; 
on  the  study  of  natural  history, 
424  ;  on  controversy,  475  ;  referr«d 
to,  157,  424,  426,  468 ;  his  General 
fiiogruphy  quoted,  146. 

,  Lucy,  referred  to,  468. 

Alcoholic  liquors,  416.     See  Drunken- 


Alexander,  Dr  W.  L.,  oo  Jewish  pro- 
selytes, 188. 

Allegory,  a  favourite  vehicle  of  1»- 
struction  in  the  EnsI,  89.  U  the 
Hebrew  primeval  history  allegoii' 
cal  \  95,  492,  549. 

Althurp,  Lord,  on  Sabbatb-obwrraoce, 
355. 

■'  Ambassadors"  of  God,  378. 

Ambiguity  of  words,  errorv  from.  327. 
544-552. 

America.     Se«  Imiud  SUatta. 

American  lodians.  Intemperance  of, 
416. 

Amusements  on  Sun  '  '  "'  121,369, 
421,  654.     See  .' 

Anabaptists,  their  :■  ^i^irrh- 

holidftV-S  292  ;  bun  ,i'6. 

Anglo- Papacy,    381.       ^  of 

Animals.  Sabbath  rest  of,  969,  S7T. 
402,  637. 

Anitu.-il  fond,  416. 

Anne,  Queen,  High  rhurch  clergy  In 
her  reign,  2l7. 

Antioch,  disputes  about  the  law  of 
Moeesat,  172,514,529. 

Apocalypse,  624. 

ApoUo,  scvenih  day  of  tie  month  «•• 
cred  to,  512. 

Apollnniua  referred  to.  2B. 

Afwlogwe.     See  AUfyory. 

Ap>stle«.  their  doctrine  and  practic* 
of  the  Hubbath,  514  *t  4t^.,  531; 
observed  the  Momic  .Sabbath,  2S1. 
329,  527-9  ;  attended  the  trna- 
gogues  and  temple  nervic*.  32?) ;  not 
rec«)rded  Ui  hove  kept  holy  the  flrrt 
day  of  the  week,  329  ;  did  they 
transfer  the  Sabbulh  to  tliat  day  % 
336;  never  allude  to  such  tran«r«T^ 
enc«,  S85  ;  how  far  their  prtcepU 
and  example  ore  a  rule  to  na,  1S8^ 
32S. 

Api^iolical  succession,  381. 

Apparitions,  6^. 

Appetite  for  fowl,  416. 

Applause,  lore  of,  375. 

Aquinac  on  the  Sabbath,  285. 

Arabian  week,  514. 

Archery  on  .'Sundays,  300. 

Argyle,  Duke  of,  referred  to,  426. 
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Ariiui,  burning  of  unu,  AO\i, 

Arianigni.  36,  37,  48,  243. 

Aristotle,  former  ^e^vile  deference  to 
authority  of,  109 ;  referred  to>  429. 

Armiaianism,  140. 

Armstronii,  |{ev.  (».,  referred  to,  468. 

Arnold,  l>r  TliomB*.  oi>  the  .Sabbath, 
119,  221,  281,  284,  484,  501;  ou 
Sundny-trnins,  363  ;  referred  to, 
119.  158. 

Arrogttuce,  implied  in  the  word  "  tole- 
ration," 473;  of  priests,  376.  iSee 
Pride. 

Articlei  of  faith,  authority  of,  109; 
ftubitcriptioii  to,  llo,  252,  259,386, 
396;  extra<;t  from  Uogera'*  Preface 
to  the  39  Articles.  302. 

Arvine,  .Mr,  quoted,  277. 

Asiatic  Kesuarcbes  quoted,  93. 

Assembling  on  the  Lord's  Day,  GIS, 
fil9,  r>39. 

Assembly  of  Divinca  at  Westminster. 
See  iVeitminrter. 

,    (ienei'sl.     See     Church    of 

Stotliiud. 

Asayrlau  week,  SI 4. 

Astronomy  and  Scripture,  62,  77,  85, 
263,  327,  391.  493,  548;  ancient 
astronomy,  103.  f*13. 

Albanasian  Creed,  48,  256,  338,  391. 

Atheism,  75,  76;  unfair  acciuationK 
of,  247,  381  ;  doem  nut  necewarily 
produce  immorality,  200 ;  is  no  good 
ground  for  putiishutent  or  civil  di»- 
abililies,  25U,  377  ;  natural  religion 
preferable  to,  480. 

Athens,  ((reat  plague  at,  444. 

AioneiJiunt,  doctrine  of  the,  36. 

Atlerbury,  Ui«liop,  referred  to,  429. 

Augsburg  Confession,  on  tho  Lord's 
hay.  287,  515. 

Augustine,  .St,  on  original  sin,  .38  ;  on 
the  U5e  of  reason  in  religion,  53 ; 
on  the  Sabbath,  284,  288 ;  referred 
to,  78,  233. 

Authority,  love  of,  373  ((  **q.i  iu 
matters  of  faith,  107  et  n</. ,-  of 
churches.  138,  379;  of  reason  and 
conscience,  202  «t  teq. :  of  lusrned 
laymen  in  religion,  389  ;  that  of  the 
clorgy  lesAened  by  subscription  ol' 
articles,  397  ;  servility  to,  61,107- 
113,373,383,398,399. 

Ayliuer,  Uialiop,  played  at  bowls  on 
Sunday.  29r). 

Ayr,  puiiisbment  of  iSabbath-brealcers 
at,  318. 

Uabbaoi:,  Charles,  referred  to,  70. 
Oaeon.  Lord,  on  doubt  and  eortaiuiy, 
53;    on    superstition,  54,  142;  on 


Atheiom,  200  ;  on  conversation, 428; 
on  gardens,  432 ;  referre<l  to,  425. 
.Bailey,  .Samuel,  on   the.  duty  of  dis- 
seminating opiuioDR,    471  ;   on   the 
g(X)d  effects  of  free  discussion,  474, 
476 ;  referred  to,  29,  132.  266,  375, 
456,  468,  471. 
Baillic,    Itobcrt,  on  tho   Wesiniiniter 
Assembly,  134,  1.36,   139,  140;  his 
abhorrence  of  toleration,  151 ;    on 
the  state  of  religion  in  Scotland  In 
hia  time,  444. 
Bailly,  Mons.,  referred  to,  104,  514. 
Baker,  Bcnj.,  quoted,  346. 
Bakers,  Sunday-work  of,  313,  334,  342. 
Balfour,  James,  jun.,  quoted,  370,  402. 

,  l)r  J.  H.,  quoted,  99. 

Balguy,  Dr  Thomas,  referred   to,  29, 

471. 

Bancroft,  George,  hia  claim  for  Roger 

Williams,  469;  referred  to,  470,  502. 

Baptism,  profeMsion  of  faith  by  parents 

at,  13i>  ;  conventional  hypocrisy  with 

respect  to,  214. 

Baptist  Churches,  (jcnoral   Assembly 

of,  V.  Taylor,  479. 
lUrtwuId,    Mrs,   118;  her  defence  of 
public     worship     against    Gilbert 
Wakftield,   23u,   657 ;   her    sugges- 
tions for  its  improvement,  230. 
Barber's  boy  at  l>uridce,  case  of,  333. 
Barclay,  Robert,  referred  to,  29,  121, 

4^4,  4<)8,  470. 
liorlow,  Jiishop,  referred  t<i,  29. 
Harnabos,  Epistle  of,  526,  537. 
Boron,  Richard,  44,  257. 
Darrow,  Dr    Isaac,   on  univcrsnl    re- 
dcMi[>tion,  54;  on  the  ditticulty  of 
finding  trut)),   106;  on  the  univer- 
sality  of   feativals,    225 ;    on    the 
Fourth    ('ommaudmcnt,   217,   647; 
referred  to,  484,  489,  517. 
Unthing,  433, 

Basler.  Uichnrd.  r>oddridge's  charac- 
ter of,  35 ;  on  misreprescutution, 
27  ;  on  changes  of  opinion.  34;  bis 
belief  that  nil  sincere  lover*  of  Ood 
will  be  saved,  49;  hie  BUperslltion, 
67  ;  on  religious  melrtncholy,  71  ; 
on  the  two  copies  of  the  Fourth 
V.'omniandment,98  ;  on  ihc  Sabbath, 
121,  327-330,  484,  529,  531,  550; 
agttinst  over-conHdent  judgment, 
128  ;  on  the  errors  of  the  orthodox, 
128;  ou  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
134,  138;  on  the  Siinday-tporls, 
143;  on  the  Mosaic  law  as  binding 
only  on  the  Jews,  IT).'),  179;  on 
usury,  180  ;  on  imaginary  h'ltxa,  213  ; 
on  the  positive  cbaruccer  of  thf 
Fourth  Couimandmnnt,  217  ;  on  am- 
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Br»£il,  sobriety  in,  215. 

Bread,  breaking  of,  621. 

Brett,  Dr,  referred  to,  183,  643. 

Brewiter,  .Sir  Da%-td,  on  the  alliance  of 
religion  with  luiuwledge,  425. 

Bridge*,  James,  11-4,  124,  360. 

Briggs  V.  Hartley,  case  of,  478. 

Brlgham,  I>r,  rel'erred  to,  73. 

British  nod  Foreign  Medical  Review 
quoted,  275. 

British  Museum,  356, 

Brook,  Bonj.,  quoted,  166 ;  referred  to, 
293,  468. 

Brooks,  J.  T.,  referred  to,  277. 

Brougham,  Lord,  referred  to,  425. 

Bi-own,  John,  IKD.,  on  undue  asMump- 
tion  of  authority  by  expositors  of 
Scripture,  113;  on  the  sense  in 
which  ministers  arc  messengers  of 
God,  380;  referred  to,  126,  157, 
471.  477. 

,  Dr  Tbonia.<(,  on  servility  to  the 

authority  of  Aristotle,  109;  oulove 
of  power,  374  ;  referred  to,  132. 

Browne,  Sir  Tbomaa,  on  difference  of 
opinion,  52  ;  on  apparitions,  G8. 

Browniffts,  persecution  of  the,  464, 
465 ;  not  the  first  who  understood 
religiou.4  liberty,  469. 

Bruce,  Dr  ilohu,  on  the  prosperity  of 
Sabbath -4:>b.-iervorB,  450  ;  his  notion 
of  the  nietfaod  of  (.iod'e  government, 
452  ;  on  the  »«abbath,  50S,  547  ;  re- 
ferred to,  513. 

Bucer  on  the  Lord's  Day,  286,  484. 

Buck's  Dictionary  quoted  on  Sabbatb- 
desecratiun,  439. 

Bnckland,  Dr,  referred  to,  76,  78. 

Butfon,  Count  de,  recantation  by,  104. 

Building  on  Sunday,  336. 
^Bunseit,   Christian   C.  J.,  on  Sabba- 
tarianism, 517. 

Bunyan,  John,  71,  161. 

Burder,  referred  to,  623. 

Burghloy,  Lord,  293. 
'Burke,   Edmund,  on   the  impolicy  of 
forbidding  recreation,  216,  448  ;  on 
the  laws  against  the  Irish  Catholics, 
377. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  on  the  Sabbath,  218  ; 
on  the  Decnlogup,  601 ;  confounds 
Jewish  and  Gentile  Christian*,  501 ; 
referred  to,  107,  379. 

Burnoy,  Dr,  referred  to,  429, 

Burning  of  witches,  64,  135,  443;  of 
heretics,  464-6,  469. 

Burns,  Robert,  quoted,  164  ',  referred 
to,  54,  411. 

Burrows,  Dr,  on  religious  insanity. 
419. 

Burton,  J.  H.,  referred  to.  132,  377. 


Butler,  Bishop,  on  moral  and  positive 
duties,  169,  227  ;  on  the  moral  law 
written  on  our  hearts,  197  ;  on  the 
divine  origin  of  nil  light  and  know* 
ledge,  198;  includes  prudence  among 
the  virtues,  200 ;  on  the  law  of  na- 
ture, 203 ;  on  natural  religion  as  a 
test  of  revelation,  204  ;  on  the  pro- 
vince of  the  clergy,  239  ;  referred 
to,  253,   456,  480. 

,  .Samuel,  quoted  on  rcllgiooa  be- 
lief, 32 ;  on  the  war  of  opinions, 
366;  on  timeserving  orthodoxy,  387; 
referred  to,  134. 

Buxton,  Sir  F.,  on  Sunday-trains,  406. 

Caldwell,  Dr  Charles,  referred  to,  73, 

Caledonian  Railway,  Address  to  Share- 
holders of,  quoted,  217. 

Calendar,  its  reform  in  England,  392 ; 
ancient  calendars,  513,  614. 

Callimachus,  612. 

Calvin  on  the  Sabbath,  68,  122,  285, 
288.  484  ;  his  preference  for  the  Old 
Testament,  173 ;  defended  the  tak- 
ing of  interest  for  money,  180,  499; 
on  the  Decalogue,  493 ;  on  the  mean- 
ing of  "  brenking  bread,''  521 ;  bis 
Life  referred  to,  468. 

Calvinism,  38,  48,  53,  '>4,  70,  140. 163, 
230  tt  uq.,  338,  344,  420,  430  j  iu 
tendency  to  breed  intianity,  418, 

Cambridge,  introduction  of  Newton's 
philosophy  at,  110. 

Cameron,  Hit  Ewen,  his  ilemoirs 
quoted,  314. 

Campbell,  Dr  George,  of  Aberdeen,  on 
the  standard  of  orthodoxy,  33  ;  on 
the  divine  authority  of  couMrit^uce, 
204  ;  on  toleration,  25r» ;  on  the  con- 
formity of  the  Apostles  to  Jewish 
customs,  329 ;  referred  to,  158,  256, 
377,  471. 

Campion,  Father,  torturlDg  of,  466. 

Candlieb,  Dr  Robert  S.,  on  the  Hebrew 
cosmogony,  78  ;  his  character  of  Sir 
A.  Agnew,  370  ;  speech  of.  at  form- 
ation of  the  Sabbath  AUiaucc,  483 ; 
referred  to,  504. 

Cant,  religious,  213,  214,  234. 

CapcH,  «T.  M.,  referred  to,  417, 
Capital    punishment  of  murder.  189; 
of  children,  under  the  Mosaic  Uw, 
196.  499,  500. 
CaptorK,   in  Hcutland,  299,  310,  311, 

312,  317. 
C'arlyle,  Thomas,  referred  to,  135,  456; 
oil  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  to 
education  in  science,  304. 
('•arpcnter,    Dr    \V.  U.,   on    Alrobolic 
liiquors,  416     referred  to,  137. 
2  (J 
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carter,  Mrs,  refBrr«d  to,  424. 
Carlwright,  Major,  loiter  from  Jeff«r> 

son  to,  477. 
fatechiisni.  Westminster,  57,  132,  140, 
180,  432,  485  ;  of  the  Unitarian 
Churches  of  roland,  162  *,  of  the 
Church  of  Engliuid,  118,  282.  491  ; 
Cranmer'8,  119,  289;  Luther's,  503. 

Catboltc  Church,  366.  ti«e  Romon 
CatKolic. 

OelU  more  sobe-r  ttasn  Saxons,  416 ; 
week  of  the  old  Celts,  511. 

Cerciooninl  laws.     Set?  Phtilivn  Inwt. 

Corpmonics,  religious,  why  so  much  in 
favour,  447. 

Chalmers,  Tbomsii,  D.D.,  Iffnores  the 
bearing  of  Rom.  xiv.  on  the  Iiord''a 
Day,  C7  ;  on  cre«ds  and  gy8t«iii8  of 
theology,  113,  162;  on  Paul's  saying 
that  "  whatsoever  is  not  of  fuith  Is 
sin,''  161 :  on  the  treatment  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  by  Protestants,  178  ; 
on  the  ^bbuth,  180.  340,  358;  on  the 
Tables  of  stone,  182 ;  on  murriage 
with  a  deroMed  wife's  sister,  192; 
on  zeal,  3<i6 ;  was  an  evangolical 
preacher,  340  ;  was  aveme  to  b«  ex- 
amined AS  a  witness  on  Sabbath- 
oljwirvftnce,  348  ;  his  rebuke  of  ser- 
Tility  to  the  clergy,  383  ;  on  the 
meaning  of  "  sanctify,"  545  ;  re- 
ferred to,  75,  76,  78,  360,  377,  424, 
425,  430. 

,  Rev.  Peter,  speech  of,  402. 

Chambers,  Tir  Flumphrey.  133. 

,  Robert,  his   I'yclopKdia  of 

English  Literature  referred  to,  35, 
48,  53,  157,  266,  429,  456  :  his  Bio- 
graphical Dictionnry  quotod,  444 

Chambers's  Juurniil  rttferred  to,  276, 

Chandler,  Dr  Samuel,  on  the  duty  of 
obeying  God's  positive  laivs,  220  ; 
on  religious  freedom,  398 ;  referred 
to,  266. 

Cbanning,  DrW.  E.,  on  prcncbem,  393; 
on  amusement  in  relation  to  religion, 
423 ;  referred  to.  38,  13S,  233,  377. 
479. 

Chapone,  Mrs,  od  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, 166. 

Chapters,  division  of  the  Bible  into, 
162. 

Chaiitj.  Christiau,  28,  38,  60,  51,  240, 
330  ;  is  the  badge  of  Christians, 
171  ;  ill-dllrected,  205. 

Charles  I.,  his  revival  of  the  Hook  of 
Sports,  143,  147-8,  369;  Sabbath- 
legislation  in  his  reign,  296,  333  ; 
historical  forgeries  at  that  time, 
321  ;  his  displeasure  at  the  suppres- 
•ion   of  Church   holidays,  33:2  ;  bis 


letter  on  the  suhJMt,  938 ;  a  Sabba- 
tarian explanation  of  Lb«  oaas*  of 
hi?  downfall.  453. 

Charles  II.,  Bishop  Taylor's  s«maii  oa 
bis  Restoration.  127  ;  stale  of  r»U- 
gion  ond  morals  in  ttic  r«ign.  334. 
448;  Sabbatb'Ugislation.  333,384, 
339 

Cheerful  religion,  S."}?,  417. 448  ;  8ab> 
bath-obaerv 

Chester  Trail 

Cheyno.  Dr  JiMi,,  .v..,.^..  io,d6;oo 
roiigiuuB  ilisnnity,  71. 

Children,  duties  of,  TJ9  ;  Mosaic  Uw 
as  to  rebelUoua  childr«n.  196,  4S9, 
605. 

Chill  in  gwortb.  WiUiam,  held  Ariaa 
opinions,  39  ;  rliai>gej»  of  hb  rrfi- 
glous  views,  50  ;  on  the  ralaSion  of 
the  Mosaic  law  U>  ChristUsn.  197 ; 
on  the  sufficiency  of  each  Gespcl, 
107  ;  his  letter  to  Luwger  OD  sialeM 
error,  266 ;  on  the  S«bbaib,  119, 
484  ;  referred  to,  107.  266,  499,  5S0. 

Cholera,  the,  no  judgment,  456. 

Christ,  law  of.  undervalued  by  theSaV 
bath  Alliance,  197.     8ee  Jsnss. 

Christian  charity.     Sea  CJutrity. 

Christianity,  character  of,  68, 418, 
corru  ptions  of .  670, 290  «t  m^.  f 
not  to  be  mixed  uith  Judaun.  85; 
wholly  contained  in  the  S«w  Tc«t» 
meut,  197  ;  a  reputlication  of  the 
law  of  nature,  204  ;  evidence  «f,  to 
the  unlearned,  307  ;  maxim  that  it 
is  "  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
England,"  477;  Was  the  Sabbath 
adopted  by  Christ  into  it )  504. 

Christians,  distinctive  mark  of,  171; 
bow  far  Cducernod  with  the  Uld  Tes- 
tament. 189,190,  499;  of  Uk' Je-wish 
race,  279  ;  importance  of  distinguttb- 
ing  between  these  and  Gentile  Chris* 
tians,  601.  538. 

Christmas,  observance  of.  306. 332.334. 

Chrysostom  on  music,  429 ;  on  the  8ab> 
bath,  507. 

Church,  change  In  the  ineanlog  ot  tlie 
word,  551 ;  the  Visible.  179  ;  "  true" 
churches,  114-116;  all  cburcbss 
equally  dogmatic,  398. 

Church  Establi.throunts,  wheth<-r  com- 
patible with  religious  freotlou,  154. 

Church  of  Christ,  every  little  seei 
assumes  the  title  of.  366.  47t. 

Church  of   England.    II  i^e, 

63-,  Articles  of.  53,  i:  ^U 

bath-doctrine  of,  119.  -i>,  »■--, 
((  sCf. ,-  supin<<nrss  as  to  new 
lotion  of  the  Bible,  157  ; 
apirit  since  commenccmrot  of 
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17ih  century,  157  ;  mpprwioa  of 
fettivalfl  by  the  PuriUn*,  332;  state 
In  the  18th  »nd  19th  centuries,  337  ; 
proposed  revis*]  of  stAniUrdj',  33^  ; 
doctrine  lu  to  the  rule  of  fnitb,  379 ; 
authority  in  matters  of  faith,  370- 
381  ;  lioble  to  err,  but  nt-ver  erring, 
381 ;  trmptation  to  tinieserTing  in, 
386 ;  doctrine  as  to  Mosaic  law,  494  ; 
Catechism,  118,282,  491;  Commu- 
nion S«rvic«,  491.  Se«  AnictM, 
AMkority,  CUryy. 

Church  of  Scotland,  S3 ;  fir«t  Confes- 
•ion  of,  292;  present  standardc.  132, 
379 ;  want  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  teaching  in,  228 ;  state  of 
learning  in,  formerly  and  now,  135, 
300,  301.  337,  396  :  Sunday  tcrrieM 
formerly  shorter,  299 ;  Acta  againat 
tlw  Papists,  315  ;  efforts  for  stricter 
observance  of  the  tiabbath,  338-341  ; 
authority  in  matter*  of  faith,  379  ; 
Sabbatb-doclrine,  3'^-'>,  485;  said  by 
an  English  High  Churchman  to^ve 
r«b«-lliou«ly  and  impiously  rejected 
Episcopacy,  126,  381.  See  Cal- 
vinitm,  CUiyy,  Cateckum,  Con/etrion. 

Cburch-attendanc*,  law*  for  cotapd- 
ling,  149.  295,  309,  312,  317,  344  ; 
proninte<i  in  liritain  by  the  French 
Revnlution,  337.     Soe  VTonhiij. 

Charrh-Authority,  108,  120,  138,  333, 
379,  536. 

Cicero  on  the  law  of  nature,  26-4,  265  ; 
on  self-knowledge,  374:  referred  to, 
480. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  on  thu  Synod  of  Dort, 
48  ;  on  the  character  of  John  Hales, 
•49 ;  on  the  drama,  427  ;  referred  to, 
134. 

Clarke,  Dr  Adam,  referred  to,  90. 

,  I)rJo«eph,  417. 

,  Dr   Samuel,   on    the    Trinity, 

43,  45;  his  manner  of  studying  the 
Bible,  42;  on  Jhe  continual  0|)<»ro- 
tion  of  Oo4l,  76  ;  how  he  introduced 
the  Newtonian  philosophy  at  <'am- 
bridge,  110;  on  the  Sabbath,  226; 
a  disbeliever  in  eternal  torments, 
233. 

Cleanliness,  Moaaic  law  for,  196,  499; 
promoted  by  Sabbath -observance, 
277  ;   a  meaning  of  '•  holiness,"  546. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  on  the  seventh 
day  among  Uentilcii,  511. 

Clemens  Roniunus,  Epistle  of,  62S. 

Clergy,  have  no  authority  in  matters  of 
faith,  116;  sometimes  exult  thcni- 
•elves  into  legislators,  189 ;  gene- 
rally hostile  to  the  study  of  nature, 
210;    discourage   the  free  study  of 


I  tha  Bible,  257 ;  labour  on  the  Sab- 
bath-daj,  269,  S70;  Bishop  Butler 
on  their  proviaoe,  238;  their  dog- 
matism, 373  :  in  what  sense  "  God's 
messengers,"  380  ;  original  meaning 
of,  "  clergy,'"  381,  551 ;  osarpationa 
of,  381 ;  become  ridiculous wh^u  ibey 
d<^aiatize  out  of  the  palpit,  382  ; 
Baxter'arecommendation  of  hojnili  ty 
tothe,  382, 551;  greater  temptation  to 
timeser^-ing  in  England  than  in  Scot- 
land, 386;  expectation  of  prefer- 
ment, 387  ;  are  prejudiced  witnessea 
of  religious  truth,  387  et  k</.,  396  ; 
effect  of  corporate  spirit  and  party- 
tie*  on,  388;  alarery  of  some  to 
Pbariaalcal  bosybodiea  and  ignorant 
women,  389,  392;  tempted  to  do 
what  is  ctpteud  of  them,  whether 
approved  of  or  not.  389,  390 ;  disin- 
genuousnesa  of,  391 ;  why  the  study 
of  natural  science  is  frowned  on  by, 
391,  394,  396;  fettered  by  confes- 
tions,  386,  387,  390,  396;  necensity 
of  liberating  them,  396  ;  their  aatho- 
rity  lessened  by  creeds.  397  ;  attrac- 
tireneaa  ot  eloqaenoe  in,  427 ;  their 
inflaenee  oo  the  igaorant,  457 ;  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch,  In  the  18th  and  19tb 
centuries,  337  ;  improving  in  Amo- 
rica,  393  ;  the  Glasgow  dcrgy,  380 ; 
change  of  meaning  of  the  word,  551. 

,  Scottish,  300,  301,  3l4,  337, 

396,  443;  their  learning,  135,  301  ; 
hints  to  them  as  to  tl>«  study  of  sa- 
tural  religion,  211,  558. 

Climate,  its  effect  on  cobrictj.  415. 

Clyde,  sudden  fall  of  ito  water.  6SL 

Cobbett,  \N'iHiBm,  on  tithe*,  175. 

Cobden,  Richard,  quoted,  423. 

Cold  fosters  intemperance,  416. 

Coldness  of  devotional  feeling,  71. 

Colebrook,  SirGeorge,  referred  to,  468. 

Coleman,  Mr,  a  member  of  the  West- 
mituter  Assembly,  134. 

,  Lymoii,  on  the  Puritan  Sab- 
bath, 535-6. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  on  Barter's  autobio- 
graphy, 35  ;  on  Sociniauism,  48  ;  on 
Helden,  135;  on  Bunyan's  blMio^ 
latry,  161 ;  on  the  Sabbatlt,  303, 
546 ;  referred  to,  281. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  on  the  Book  of  Hfwrta. 
146  ;  on  Puritan  Sabbatarianism, 
305. 

,  J.  Payne,  on  Sunday  plays  in 

England.  293,  208. 

Collins,  Anthony,  referred  to^  480. 

,  Or,  (juoti'd,  417. 

Coltnesa  Collections,  quoted,  311. 

Combe,    Hr   Andrew,    on  the  Imjwr- 
2  II  2 
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tance  of  physiology  u  a  means  of 
improTlng  the  moral  und  intellec- 
tual qualitie<«  of  man,  207  ;  on  San- 
day  tasks,  276  ;  on  i>pirituoua  li- 
quora,  416;  on  religious  iasanitv, 
418  ;  referred  to,  73,  276,  416,  417, 
422,  423,  548. 

Combe,  George,  on  the  change  In  the 
spirit  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  337  ; 
on  intemperance,  411  ;  on  the  laws 
of  MoMochusotU,  499;  referred  to, 
73,  210,  239,  309.  386,  396,  456. 

Commentators,  servilitv  of,  112  ;  hints 
to,  158,  552.     See  Bible. 

Common  Prayer  liook  of  the  Church  of 
England,  291. 

Commons,  Committee  of  House  of.  on 
Sabbatarian  petitions,  457  ;  on  Sah- 
bath-obgcrvance,   see  Ayncur,   Sir  A. 

Communion  eervicc  of  Church  of  Kng- 
land,  garbling  of  a  phrase  in,  491. 

Confessions  of  Faith.  108,  113,  115, 
130,  132,  138,  162,  258.  379.  385, 
469  ;  Dunlop's  defence  of,  379  ;  bad 
effecU  of,  386,  396  ;  said  by  Baxter 
to  bo  a  device  of  the  devil,  398 ; 
Knox's,  123,  256,  292;  of  West- 
minster, 57,  132,  138,  140, 155.  160, 
164,  256,  279,  325.  353,  494;  of 
Aug-'burg.  287,  515. 

Conscience,  198 ;  authoritv  of,  200, 
201,  202,  203,  204,  224^  227.  263 ; 
erroneous,  28,  351 ;  troubled,  some- 
times occasioned  by  disease,  71  ; 
rights  of,  406,  411.     See  Liberty. 

Consent,  general,  as  a  test  of  truth,  113. 

Constantine's  edict  for  the  obicrvance 
of  Sunday,  280,  £81,  283,  -536. 

Controversies,  religious,  50.  366  ;  be- 
neficial effects  of  cootrovemy,  474 
et  ttq. 

Conversation,  Lord  Bacon  on,  428; 
cheerful,  449. 

Conversion,  nctt-mpts  at,  equally  the 
right  of  all  sects,  476. 

Convocation,  holy,  643,  544. 

Cooybenro,  Ui<ihop,  on  the  extent  of 
the  obligation  of  God's  laws,  164  ; 
on  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  law, 
166,  167  ;  on  that  law.  in  relation  to 
the  Gentiles,  184  ;  his  answer  to 
Tindal,  184,  189;  on  religion  and 
superstition,  204;  on  the  law  of  na- 
ture, 223. 

Cook,  l>t  Geo.,  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
religious  faith,  44  ;    on  the  Lord's  j 
Hay,  284  ;  on  Sunday  amusements,  I 
300;  on  the  Book  of  Sports.  318;  | 
on  Subbaih-observftuce  after  the  Ro- 
stonition,   331  ;  on   the    U.-formcrs, 
467  .  on   lohjsious   liberty    in   .Soot- 


Und,   472;  roflerred   to,  381,  818. 

379.  563. 

Cook,  Dr  John,  on  differences  of  opi- 
nion, 248  ;  referred  to.  158. 

Cooking  oa  Sunday,  177.  312.  333, 
440,  661. 

Copernican  system  of  aatroaoay,  SS, 
77.  85,  104.  327,  391. 

Corinth,  Paul's  application  to  the  dis- 
ciples there  for  alms.  522,  531. 

Corporate  spirit  of  the  clergy,  J 

Corruption  of  human  nature,  i 
of,  38.  231.  453. 

Cosmogony,  Hebrew,  77,  99,  S9l,  VH, 
492,  511,  548. 

Cotton.  John.  561. 

Councils,  ecclesiastical.  133,  137,  399. 

Country  sounds,  430. 

Covenant  between  God  and  the  Israel- 
ites, the  Sabbath  »  nga  of,  167  ST 
»oi..  218,  367.  491, 

Covenanters,  Scotch,  38L  ;  their  pre/*- 
rence  for  the  Old  Tetttunant,  ITS; 
their  intolerance,  161,  152,  31i; 
their  dislike  of  mosie,  430 ;  Uwr 
Sabbath,  440 ;  state  of  region  cod 
moralityduring  their  Mcendeney.ib. 

Cowper,  William,  his  regions  opi- 
nions, 70;  on  the  con'- '    '--ilxy 

of  God's  creative  act  li- 

gious  influence  of  bis  v.  ^     ::;7 ; 

on  servility  to  great  names,  386; 
on  rural  sounds,  430. 

Cox,  Robert,  20,  483.  484. 

Craig,  Sir  .Tames  Gibson,  21  «.,  484. 

Cranmer.  Ard  '  h  the  ijablvtb, 

119,282,1.  4. 

Creation,    lluli...    ...... liiiTe  of   tht, 

72  et  ,tq.,  391.  394,  492,  511.  548; 
the  Sabbath  generally  regarded  as  a 
memorial  of  the,  93,  369.  536,  5S3; 
this  belief  no  longer  tenable,  93. 
613,  553;  creation  of  new  specie*, 
74  ;  God  is  continually  creating,  75. 
493. 

Credncr.  Dr,  referred  to,  157, 164. 

Credulity,  67-69. 

Creeds.     See  Belief,  C<fti/e*«u>H*. 

Crichton,  I>r,  of  Liverpool,  368. 

Criminals,    allegation    that   8abl 
breaking  is  their  first  step  to  crime, 
35.  345. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  letter  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  tlia  Kirk.  13S; 
his  account  of  the  morals  of  the 
Scotch,  442;  punished  his  «oldi«ni 
for  plundering,  443  ;  toleration 
under,  470. 

Crosakey,  II.  W.,  on  changes  of  theo- 
logical opinion,  260. 

Cruden.  .Mcx.,  i]uot«d,  171. 
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rysul  PalaM  at  Sydenham,  216 ;  228 
tt  lis/.,  240,  371,  390,  450  ;  petition 
of  the  working  classes  of  I<oiidoti  in 
favour  of  its  being  open  on  Sundays, 
371. 

Colicu,  Dr,  odium  incurred  by  bimfor 
his  medical  improvemenls,  112. 

Cumming,  Rev.  Dr,on  music,  429 ;  on 
natural  soiuida,  430. 

Daily  News,  the,  quoted  on  Sunday- 
trains,  '22. 

Pancing,  308,  369, 370,  434,  436,  438, 
443,  556. 

Daabeny,  Archdeacon,  on  the  cause  of 
diff(irence8  of  religious  opinion.  41, 
264 ;  on  the  doctrine  of  election, 
54;  on  the  subjection  of  the  ignorant 
to  words  and  names,  457. 

D'Aubigne,  Dr  Mcrlo,  on  the  chorac- 
teriitic  of  Protestantism,  256. 

David  danced  before  the  Lord,  434. 

Davidson,  Dr,  quoted,  95. 

Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  on  8abbath-ob- 
■ervance  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
557. 

Dawn,  the,  quoted.  423. 

Day,  meaning  of  the  word  in  Genesis 
i.,  79,  81  ;  origin  of  the  oataei  of 
the  days  of  the  week,  513. 

Decalogue,  duties  of,  according  to 
Knox's  Confession,  123;  confusion 
often  made  between  it  and  the  moral 
law,  163  ;  binding  only  on  the  Jews, 
165,  166,  181  et  «'/.,  491,  494,  502; 
Dr  Chalmers  on  the,  181;  re- 
garded by  Fbilo  and  othen  as  a  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  Mosaic  law,  186, 
493 ;  may  be  >><rp«r«a//y,  yet  not 
univrrxaUy,  binding,  186 ;  alleged 
vital  importance  of,  212,  224,  481, 
494;  nut  wholly  mors!,  281,  489, 
493;  custom  of  using  it  a*  a  sum- 
mary of  moral  duly,  284  ;  the  West- 
minster Catechism  and  L'onfesrion 
on,  486,  489,  494 ;  Milton  on.  403  ; 
two  copies  of,  95,  492  ;  a  third  ciipy 
according  to  Mr  Jlowmon,  41*2  ;  ar- 
bitrary separation  of  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  .lewisb  law,  496,  oUO  ; 
Bishop  Buruot  on,  501 ;  Luttier  on, 
503  ;  preface  to,  486,  491,  502, 

Deceit,  proncness  to,  6G. 

Deism,  promoted  by  the  impletiet  of 
Oolvinism,  233;  better  ib:tu  alhe- 
igra,  480.     See  Nittural  Jlelujion. 

Deists,  an  argamt^nt  of  thoir*,  184  ; 
Do  they  Iruat  their  siirrants  wors« 
than  others  do  ?  350  ;  a  good  effect 
of  their  writings,  480. 

Deluge,  Noah's,  189,  649. 


Demoniacal  ponetaion,  64,  67.  444. 
Denham,  Rev.  J.  F.,  referred  lo,  67. 
Denison,  Edmund  B.,  referred  to,  194. 
PenioarlL,  insanity   prevalent   among 

the  Calvinisla  in,  418. 
Derbyshire,  prodigies  in,  67,  68. 
Derwent,    river,    sadden    fall    of  its 

waters,  67,  68. 
Descartes,  deference  formerly  paid  to 

his  authority,  110. 
Despotism,  iplritual.    See  Authtntf, 

IntoUmntt,  I'ridt. 
Deuterotw,  95. 
Devil,  the.  64-68,  72.  91  ;    aaJd  by 

Baxter  to  be  the  author  of  cnseds 

and  confessions,  398. 
Devotion,  feeling  of,  201.  See  Wortkip. 
De  Wette  referred  lo,  94,  96.  500. 
Oick,  William,  speech  of,  402, 
Dion  Cassias  referred  to,  511. 
Diouysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  526. 
Dipsomania,  414. 
Discussion,  benefit  of,  474  a  »f{. 
Disease,  its  influence  on  the  mind,  71, 

72.     See  HtaUK. 
Disney's  Life  of  Jebb,  47. 
D'Israell,  Isaac,  on  King  .lames's  Db- 

monolo^gy,  64 ;    en    .'fandaj  playi, 

144;  on  the   Book  of  iiporU,  145; 

referred  to,  456,  468. 
Dissent  beneficial  to  religion,  262. 
Dissenters,  quality  of  their  preaching. 

238  ;  Mr  Gatherctile's  oharaater  of 

the,  247  ;  their  influence  last  MB* 

tury  on  the  <  'hurch  of  England,  337 ; 

Paley  on  their  treatment,  377  ;  |M>r- 

secutionx  of,  464  rt  tf-j. 
Divorce,  Jewish  law  of,  176,  177. 
Doddridge,  Dr  Philip,  ou  Baxter,  35  ; 

influence  of,  337  ;  referred  to,  166. 
Dogmatism  bred  by  ignorancH,  51,  62, 

112,  246,326,  366,  .'»73.  3H3,  476; 

its  influoncc  on  Ihe  ignorant,  407. 
Doig,   Dr   David,   on    Um   uisnnrr  of 

teaching  of  Itte  Kanteru  sage*,  90. 
Dort,  Hlyniid  of,  48.  53, 
Doubt,  utility  of.  62. 
Drnmatlc Si>viUeles.  55,  122, 144,385, 

293,   294,   295,  2»7,  298.  299,  306, 

370.  427. 

DrlnkwnM-r,  Mr    •-• '    "••^   104. 

Driving  on    - 

Drummoud,!':  '  ■!  to,  132. 

,  n.,  his  (jHrHch  on  Hunday* 

trains,  406,  407. 
DrunkonnoBB  in   relation  to  Rabbath- 

obscrvunoe,   10,  215,   401  ;  puniali- 

munt  of,  under  the  .Mosaic  law,  196, 

499;  cauKVS  and  ciu-r  of,  2l6,  411, 

557;  leads  to  crlmf,  .'5ii'.     H,.i,.m«»ii 

on,  451. 
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Dttdiih,  A  conkiateat  Prat«8taat,  468 ; 

bU  letter  to  Beza,  ib. 
Duelling,  17G. 
Duff,  Kfv.  Dr,  on  the  failure  of  the 

argument    from   niirnclos   with  the 

Hindooe.  185. 
Daiibar,  Uttle  of.  443. 
Dundee,  CMe  of  barber's  boy  at,  3S3; 

Sunday  Btoamer  at,  353. 
Dualop,  I>r  W'klliam,  on  the  Trinity, 

48;    hi«   defence   of  Confessions  of 

Faith,  379  ;  referred  to,  124. 
Dury,  John,  fond  of  sport*,  300. 
Duty,  foundations  of,  198  ei  tt'{.  ;  bad 

effects  of  factitious  standards  of,  213; 

moral  and  positive  duties,  169,  218, 

SK7,  516. 
Dwight,  I>r  Timothy,  on   the   Deoi- 

logne,   185:   on   the   Sabbath,  516, 

630;  referred  to.  5o7.  508,  513,  657, 

.  S.  E.,  referred  to,  192. 

Dyer,  Thomas  H.,  on  the  preference  of 
•     the  Puritans  for  iho  Old  Tci-tamcut, 

173  ;  his  Life  of  Calvin  referred  to, 

468. 
Dymnnd,  Jonathan,  on  the  Sabbath, 

121,  396. 
Dyspepsia.  274,  276. 

Eadie,  Dr  John,  on  the  gnhbath,  57;  on 
the  profound  scientific  knowledge  of 
Aloaes,  101 ;  on  the  firmament,  103, 
636;  referred  to,  613. 

Earth's  revolution  on  its  axis  formerly 
an  irreligiooa  doctrine,  60.  [ib. 

Knrthquuke  at  Aberdeen,  313;  in  Chili, 

E  i»tor.  obdnrvancc  of,  306,  332,  333, 

KUionitcs,  279-280. 

Ecrle.tia,  original  meaning  of,  5S1. 

Eccletniasticai  hictury,  L«  Clercon,461. 

Eclectic  Review  on  the  Sabbath,  617, 
637,  548,  553,  657. 

Edinburgh,  acts  and  proclamations 
about  Sabbath-observancb  in,  149, 
339  ;  punishment  of  Salibnth-dese- 
vrution,  309  et  ttf. ;  despotic  con- 
duct of  the  clergy  in  the  reign  of 
Jnmes  VI.,  316:  market-day  in,  31G; 
preaching  of  General  Lambert,  &c., 
In,  443  ;  Snbbnlh-observance  200 
years  ago,  275,  440;  state  of  morals 
then,  442  ;  public  opinion  as  to  Sun- 
day-trains, 403  ;  drunkonnesB  in, 
216,  402. 

Edinburgh  nnd  Gissgow  Railway,  I, 
17.  l!21,  360.  361,  402,  410,  457, 
459,  483. 

Edinburi^h,  Perth,  and  Dundee  Rail- 
way.  3('.2.  400. 

Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor  re- 
ferred to,  4fl9. 


:  EdxDbargh   Review  quoted,   35,  13S| 

214,  242,  301,  340.  341.  381.  :iW. 

,       550,  551;  referred  to.  29.  68.  97. 

178.  262.  258,  27tJ,  377,  468.  471. 

I       472,  478. 

I  Education  diminishes  poverty,  StO, 
{  intellectual  botidnge,  SO.'i.and  intetn- 
poi-anco,  414,  417  ;  importance  of 
!  diffusing  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, 273,  416  ;  scientific,  generally 
frowned  on  by  the  clergy,  iifll ;  na- 
tional religious  educntion,  153,  233; 
importance  of  national.  395  ;  reli- 
gious education  in  Scotland,  337. 
338;  manual  labour  »'•»''••■" if  fj'ii 
lawof  Ma»Mu:hu;ett«  >i'  jut 

school-books,  471  ;   eJ-  inre, 

499;  iraportnnce  of  seculiu'  educa- 
tion in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
205  ft  «•/. 

Edward  V 1.,  statute  of.  a«  to  tha  IjOrd's 
Day,  282,  291;  burning  of  bercttea 
in  bis  reign,  466. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  on  rer«lation  to 
human  reaion,  533  ;  his  puritanical 
Sabbatarianism,  561. 

Egypt,  the  Sabbath  •  memorial  of  (be 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  ttou, 
217,  48().  490.  491,  492.  502.  553. 

Egyptians  taught  by  symbol*,  90,  93: 
their  waek,  514. 

Election,  doctrine  of,  53,  54.  230,  282. 

Elizabeth.  Queen,  her  law  for  church- 
attondaoee,  344  ;  convex] ucnce  of  per- 
secutions under,  4r.i> ;  Smbbalh-ob- 
servance  under,  -  "  inj* 

of  papists  and  h> 

Ellice,  E.,  on  BonrU..   ■  ».  •^.  ^    >. 

Elliot,  Dr  Gilbart,  on  clerical  oinrpa- 
tioo,  381. 

,  Mr,  his  speech  in  Parliament 
on  Sabbaih-desecrution.  336, 

Eloquence,  plcjtsme  dttJTcd  from,  127. 

Elrington,  Dr,  refi-rred  to,  48,  468. 

EmmnnucI,  Iving,  his  persecution  of 
the  Jew^,  376. 

Encyclopwdin  Brttnnni'-a  o\if>t«d,  90, 
96,  110.  376:  r  76.  W, 

157,180,258.41 

Enft'-ld.  Dr,  on  public  wurslup,  2S2. 

EngUud,  8abhntb-obs«rvaue<:  in,  293, 
294,  aM,  2011.   ,^  ;       -'  nA 

progress  of  SabK  inl 

ft  K^.  ;  reaction  u^ .  ... .,— .i»oi 

in,  448;  maxim  tiiJvt  Christianllt 
is  part  nnd  parcel  of  the  law  of, 
477  ;  Chur«h  of,  see  CAitrcA  <^  £n^ 
tanti. 

Enthusiasm,  religious,  246.  389,  418. 

Ep)lei>sy,  66. 

Epi<iropncy,    alleged    divine    right  of, 
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i6.  127;  "rebellious  and  ini|>iouM 
jccrion"   of  it   bj   the   Presbyte- 
M,  381. 
Spiscopuliiins  are  but  a  tolerated  wet 

in  ScotUDd,  479. 
Eraamun  on  Judnicing  rhristiann,  173. 
Error  no  match  for  truth,  66, 178,  394, 

476,  480 -,  injurious  effecU  of,  231; 

rpligioug,    not    demoniitrable,  242 ; 

incvituble,  not  damnable,  264. 
Esuencs,  96. 
Ktcmal,  us«  of  that  word  in  Scripture, 

171  ;  doctrine  of  eternal  tormsnta, 

S30  et  fq.,  447. 
Ethical  philosophy,  principled  of,  198 

ft  Hq. ;  limits  of  ethics  and  politlcii, 

348. 
Euscbiuson  popular  instruction  among 

the    iJewg,   95 ;  on   the  Lords  D'T* 

638;    Melito'B   letter   to  Oneaimus 

quoted  from,  600. 
Eutycbus,  dcnth  of,  488,  660,  561. 
Evangelical  Alliance,  3G7,  482. 
Evangelical  ChriHtians,  appeal  to,  397; 

arrogant    excluiive    oMttumption    of 

that  title,  473. 
Evangelical  preaching,  41  ;  promoted 

by  the  French  Revolution,  338. 340. 
Evans's  Sketch  of  Christian  Uanomina- 

tiona  referri'd  to,  176. 
EvHrlaHling.     See  KurnaL 
Evidence,  internal  and  external,  of  re- 
velation,  191  ;  evidence  of  t'hristi- 

■nity  to  the  unlearned,  397  ;  theolo- 
gical, 397,  63.3.636, 
Evil  and  good  in  actions,  190,  191. 
Examiner,  the,  quoted,  24. 
Example  of  the  A  iKwlles.  See  Apoitk*. 
Excitement,  neivl  of.  286,  424. 
Exegesig,  improved  mode  of,  109.    Sec 

Bil-U.  [141,448. 

ExCronie.i),  flying  from  one  to  another, 
Esra  snid  to  hare  revised  the  Llebrew 

Scriptures,  9S. 

Fable.     See  Allegory. 

Factories,  holidays  in,  270. 

Faith.      Sec  Beliff. 

Falkirk  Tryst,  interference  of  the  8*b- 

batjirian»  with,  316. 
Fall  of  man.  Scriptural  narrative  of  the, 

89,  189,  548-549. 
Fallacies,  pious,  10,  341,  346,  347. 
Fallibility   of  human  judgment,   62, 

106,  636. 
FalHchoixl  no  match  for  truth,  66, 178. 

394,  476,  480 ;  immorality  of  its  use 

in  controverny.  475. 
Fomc,  love  of.  376. 
Fanaticinn,  67,  246, 389, 418 ;  Is  some* 

tiroes  insanity,  474. 


Farmer,  Rev.  Hugh,  on  demoniacs,  66: 
on  Christ's  temptation,  ib. 

Farmers,  intemperance  of.  in  the  iMt 
generation,  413. 

Parre,  Dr  John  R.,  on  the  physiologi- 
cal uses  of  the  Sabbath,  268,  277. 

Fasting  not  favoured  by  Moses,  633 ; 
mention  of,  in  Rom.  xiv.,  517  ;  fasts 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  ScoUand,'441,  442, 

Fathers,  the  (,'hristinn,  01  ;  ascribed 
the  Sabbath  to  Mosea,  226,  280 ;  re- 
present the  Lord's  Day  as  joyful, 
663. 

Fear,  inhumanising  eScct  of,  443 ; 
dread  of  free  inquiry,  51. 

Feasting  on  the  Sabbath,  137,  433,  436, 
439. 

Feasts.      See  Fttlivah. 

Females  sometimes  dis|>o8ed  to  deceit 
by  hysteria,  66, 

Fenelon  on  Sunday  recreations,  566. 

Ferguson,  Dr  Adam,  his  opinion  of  the 
drama,  428. 

Fergusson,  James,  of  Kilwinning,  into- 
lerant views  of,  470. 

Festivals  nrc  established  in  all  nations, 
226,  346;  of  the  English  Church, 
332,  333 ;  Jewish,  433,  616,  650, 
662. 

Festus,  his  answer  to  tho  Jews,  224  ; 
Paul  before,  529. 

Field,  Juhu,  on  ihe  Sabbath,  293. 

,   Rev.  William,  hi*  Lifn  of  Dr 


Parr  quoted,  473  ;  referred  to,  48, 

234,  433. 
Fife,  8yno.l  of.  318. 
FiAh  (Commandment,  491, 
Fighting  on  the  Sabl>ath,  not  forbidden 

to  the  JoM's,  439. 
Figurative  InngiMgn.      See  AUtgvry, 
Fines   for  Sabbatli-hroaking  lu   Soot- 
land,  307,  312,  316, 
Firmament,  10.3-106,  036, 
Fish,  sale  of,  on  .Suntlay,  394. 
Fishing  on  Suuduy,  310,  313,  339. 
Flc>.'lwood,  ticcoritnr  of  Loiiduu,  293. 
Fleury,  (nrdinul,  3B8, 
Flood,  Noahs,  189.  649. 
Food,  in  relation  to  drunkonn»ss,  412, 

414,416, 
Forbnarnnce,  mutual,  61,  79,  S04.    8m 

7Vi/*ra/ii>tt. 
Forbes,  Sir  John,  M.D.,  r«fsrr»d  to, 

667,  663. 
Foreign    Quarterly    Review   rofarrcil 

to,  64. 
Forgeries,   historical,  321  ;   of  ilgiia- 

turns   t<>  Sabbatarian   petlttoiw  itod 

memorials,  468,  461. 
Fornication,  348,  442  ;  meaning  of  i  lie 
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VmtKT,  Dr  Jmmm,  U>  %aem«  to  Tia- 
4U.   UB;  am   1km  <M  TnlMMI. 

iH-crred  Ia,  158.  lfi& 
^,  li>»,  »'Jiihdkw  ia  Momsl 

FMnIk  finw— JMi^.  4.  lU  84.  510. 
ftS7.  M0,  U3  ;  MK  biadiag  «»  tbe 
U«MilMi.  1C7.  117,  237.  SSft,  351, 
3S7;  wgp«^rf  ky  Plnla^te^M  m 
■hiiig— t  «r  Ihk  tMf  ■ii«l  Iftv 
•TMoMB,  186,  4iS  ;  •Ucfcd  vitkl  ia. 
porfare  cC  IW.  481 ;  ue  of  it  hj 
tlw  Ckvcfc  «r  £Bgl«i.d.  314.  S8S ; 
IwpQMi  tte  4ai^  of  otearring  the 
MMM&  d«j  of  th«  week,  11,  S90, 
391 ;  iliifrtM  aboat.  323 ;  cidrit  of 
the.  2SS,  SSS;  doee  no*  forbid  n- 
enwtiaa.  »».  43S,  &43  c(  w^. .-  bow 
H  gilt4  •vthoritj  MDong  modem 
Cl»ytfaiw.284,  288  ctM^..-  I»rCook 
OQ  the,  335 :  Uonley  on,  335 ;  the 
Geaer*]  AjMiably  of  the  Church  of 
SeotUad  oa,  341  ;  Sir  A.  Agnew'a 
Coounitte*  oa,  342  ;  Dr  Lorimer'* 
eOMplaiat  of  relaxed  ricw*  kboot, 
390 ;  parpoMi  <rf.  420.  SUS  ;  forbid* 
ooly  worAi,  437,  439.  4^7,  488,  642 
«f  *eq.  ;  two  copiet  of,  95,  492,  513 ; 
whether  morsl,  217.  489.  490,  495  ; 
vital  importance  i>f  its  moral  cha* 
racter  to  Sabbatarianism,  516  ;  what 
it  prescribes,  487.  542  ;  quoted,  95, 
486.     8m  Smbhatk. 

France,  aobbath-obeer\  ance  in,  277. 
368,  558;  mbriety  in,  215,  415; 
persecutioni  in,  466 ;  Influence  of 
the  French  Revolution  on  the  rell- 
gioas  sUt«  of  Britain,  335,  337,  338, 
340. 

Francis  I.,  hi«  letters-patent  against 
IUmu»,  109. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  bis  electrical  dis- 
coveries, 70 ;  referred  to,  150,  175, 
480. 

Frauds,  pious,  45,  S8,  S14«  231,  234, 
341,  391,  475. 

Free  di«cusaion,  260,  251 ;  expediency 
of,  397,  474,  480, 

Free  inquiry,  61,  62,  93,  116,  257, 
385  :  dread  of,  £1  ;  nne  of,  52 ;  Mil- 
ton on,  56  ;  right  and  duty  of,  114. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  its  opposition 
to  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  194;  manifesto  on  the  Sab- 
bath, 247  ;  its  ministers  claim  Uic 
uutbority  of  the  lloly  Gbost,  247  ; 
a  fanatical    book    republished    by, 


276;  sites  for  it*  places  of  worship, 

407. 
Fr^gier,  EL  A.,  <m  dmakMaeii  la 

Pranc*.  415. 
French.     See  JVoivcc 
FHday.  613. 

FrieiMl»bip,  I^inl  Bacoo  OB^  4S8t 
Fruit,  sale  of,  on  SiUHLaja.  368. 
FrytJi,  John,    bis   opisloo   about  tb* 

Lord's  Day,  287,  iS4. 
Fulgent! OS  on  .  i:^. 

Fal}er,Tboma~  jlam 

tigati"-     •  -the 

Bucik  fiB 

the  in! .  _  -^lb• 

bath,  3^)4.  30o  -,  on  recrt'atioti,  4A\ 
422;  on  burnings  for  licmy.  446; 
character  of,  1 46  ;  rcl'errvd  ta,  ■???, 

Paraeaox,  Dr  I'hilip,  referred  to,  29. 

Fature  state  not  Uugbt  by  Mgves.  208i 
548. 

GALjtTiA.vs,  Paal's  reproof  of  ihaa 
for  obeerving  days,  68,  516. 

Galen,  former  deference  to.  111. 

Galileo*  recantation,  104,  391;  rapeal 
of  the  edict*  agaia*t  bim,  l04. 

Gall,  I>r,  referred  to,  39. 

Ualleriee  of  art,  433. 

Gardens,  Ixtrd  Bacon  on,  432. 

Gatbercole,  H.c\ .  Mr.  his  accusation  of 
the  Diasentera.  247. 

Gaabius,  Dr,  refarretl  to^  276. 

Gau«ea,  Professor  L.,  hi*  extravagant 
asaertiou  of  the  minute  sdeBiifie  ae- 
coracy  of  the  Bi^ '  ""  n  Its  pta> 
narv  inspiration, 

Gedde*,  l>r  Ales.,  oi,  'r«>w  ct»- 

niogony,  90 ;  on  th*?  two  copies  oC 
the  Fourth  (.'-ommandment,  98. 

General  Assembly.  Ht^  Ckm-cA  «/ Seat- 
land. 

Geneva,  Sabbath-ol  '11. 

Gentiles  not  Bubjcr  -f^ 

164  ft  «./.,  177,  :._.,  .  1- 

504,  or,  iu  particular,  i  tU 

Commandoaeuc,   3u4.  .;  uii 

observe  tbc  Sabbnth  Lu  oariy  ag«e 
of  the  Christian  Church,  173,  fills 
doctrine  uf  tbc  Apostles  to  then 
about  the  Sabbath.  514  ;  iofluence 
of  the  Jewi'-  •'■■  •■  •^-■ation  oa  the 
ancient  G<-i' 

Gentilis,  .lohri   .  ,  btiming  of, 

by  Protestant*,  466. 

Geology  k ocon listen t  with  tha  Uahrsw 
cosmogony.  76,  99,  101,  106,  963, 
391.  394.  493,  548. 

George  III.,  Hubbath-aots  in  reign 
of,  334;  stale  of  religion  then. 
336-9. 
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Dr  Ales>,  on  human  iiatur«, 
39;  referred  to.  157. 
GermantowD  Manual  Labour  Acsde- 

mj,  422. 
Germany,  offecta  of  Judaieal   Chris* 
tiaoity  in,  174 ;  Sabbath-obMrrance 
in,  65  ;  Sabbath-oontroverviea,  6U3  ; 
German  Iheolojfj-,  97,  160. 
Gejionius  referred  to,  96,  G5t). 
Gibbon,  l^dward,  Biahop  Wataone  let- 
ters to,  61,  377. 
Giles,  Rev.  Dr,  referred  to,  94,  96. 
Giltillan,  Uev.  Geo.,  on  the  approach- 
ing New  Reformation,  261. 
OiUeaptc,   Geo.,  on  the   Weatminiter 
Atsenibly,  141  ;  opposed  toleration, 
151 ;  on  the  authority  of  the  Jew- 
ish law,  179  ;  on  ttic  progre««iveQ««s 
of  religious  knowledge,  258. 
CiUy,  i)r  W.  (>.,  on  the  Sunday  sports 

of  tlie  Vaudnis,  2tit). 
Glasgow,  drunl(ennc«s  in,  215,  402, 
557  ;  immorality  in,  216,  557;  cler- 
gy of,  360 ;  Rom.  xlv.  ignored  by 
certain  of  th<>m,  56.  57.  517  ;  law  of 
the  klrk-ee«aion  that  the  Sabbntb 
should  b(*  observed  from  AUOMt  to 
sunset.  308  ;  this  law  altered.  309; 
efforts  of  the  I'rpsbytory  for  Habbalh- 
observance,  309  ;  the  gatoe  closed  on 
Sanday,  311 ;  i<unday>omnibus«a, 
355 ;  unpromising  commencement 
of  the  agitation  against  Sunday- 
trains,  359  ;  its  progress  and  suc- 
cess, 360-1  ;  servility  to  the  clergy 
in,  386. 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ayr  Railway 

bill,  358. 
Glory  of  God.  342,  343,  348. 
Ood,  erroneous  and  pernicious  notions 
of  his  character.  *.c.,  51,  54,  230  ft 
t*q.,  417,  424,  436,446,  491 ;  will  not 
bo  served  with  a  lie,  100 ;  man  said  to 
1m  made  in  his  image,  189;  will  of, 
eontidered  as  man's  rule  of  conduct, 
199, 200, 229 ;  the  human  conscience 
his  representative,  200,  204  ;  source 
of  willing  obedience  to  his  laws,  20.j, 
206,  2tt0.  274  ;  glory  of.  342,  343, 
348  ;  alleged  doings  of  his  "  won- 
derworking hand"  on  behalf  of  Sab- 
batarianism, 358,  362,  364.  453 ;  In 
what  sense  the  clergy  are  his  "  am- 
baoiadors"  and  "  messengers,"  378, 
880 ;  continual  working  of,  75,  493 ; 
utterance  of  the  name  Jahovith  un- 
lawful among  the  Jews,  490,  544  ; 
the  pliroM  "  a  jealous  God,"  491  ; 
bis  method  of  governing  tho  world, 
70,  73-76.  450-6  ;  his  laws  bind  only 
those  on  whom  tbev  have  l>een  im- 


posed, 164;    the  opponent*  of  Sir 
Andrew  Agneware"  God's  enemies," 
370,461  ;"God'sjudgment«'ognin«t 
Sabbath-breakers.  Ac  ,  57,  137.  ^3» 
313,  367,  364,  378.  450,  560. 
Godwin,  Wm.,  referred  to,  387. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  on  credulity,  69; 
on   the  pride  of  ignorant  ualions, 
375  ;  on  freedom.  394. 
Gomorus  on  the  Sabbath,  512. 
Good  and  evil  qualities  of  aetions,  190, 
Good  Friday,  334.  [191 

Goodsir,  Joseph  Taylor,  on  the  discre- 
pance between  the  Bible  and  dog- 
matic standards,  162;  referred  to, 
115. 
Goodwin,  Dr  Thomas,  his  gloomy  Pu- 
ritanism, 237;on  "breaking  bread,' 
621. 
Gordon,  Thomas,  on  persecution,  S45 ; 
on    th^  difference  of  men's  minds, 
ib.  ;  notice  of,  246  ;  referred  to,  466. 
471. 
Oo«pel,  sufficiency  of  the,  499 ;  each 
Gospel  a  sufficient  rule  of  Christian 
duty,  197. 
Gouge,  Dr,  155. 

Government,  civil,  natural  foundations 
of,  198.9,373;  method  of  God 'a,  70, 
73-76.  450-6. 
GraOon,  Duke  of,  338. 
Graham,  Col.,  f  j>eech  of,  400. 

,  Rev.  Wm.,  on  truth,  262. 

Grandpierre,  Dr,  quoted,  368. 

Graves,  I>r  Uichard,  on  the  universal 

obligation  of  the  Decalogue,  181  ; 

on    its    importance,   224 ;    on   the 

Mooaic  laws  for  puniahing  rebellious 

children,   196.  499;  garhlitig  of  a 

poFsage  in  Bcripture  by,  \ii'I,  491  : 

referred  to,  499. 

Gravescnd,  Sunday  excursions  to,  34S. 

Gravitation,  a   teeming  principle  la 

natural  philosophy,  471. 
Greeks,   did   they    ever  account  the 

seventh  ilay  sacred  )  611,  612. 
Green,  Matthew,  on  religious  freedom, 

62,  395. 
Greg.  W.  R.,  on  the  low  art*  to  which 
theologians  are  loinetimes   driven, 
78  ;  referred  to.  94,  tM. 
Gregory,  Jam<-«  and  David,  111. 

.  I>r  John,  on  tbu  mutual  InOu- 

encti  of  the  miml  aiid  body,  73  { 
on  the  blind  defwrent'e  formerly 
paid  to  the  authority  of  lllppo- 
crates,  &c..  Ill  ;  on  thr  duty  of  pre* 
serving  health.  275;  on  the  drama, 
427  ;  referred  Hi,  3B.  42t». 
Orey.  8lr  George,  Ills  speech  on  Hun- 
I       day-train*.  405,  408. 
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Grirsboch  referred  to,  45,  187,  522. 

liriffiih,  Hev.  John,  bis  advocacy  of 
Sunday-tralrid.  449, 

Grotiiu,  agiiinBt  force  in  religion, 
480 ;  hia  notion  m  to  the  racredneaa 
of  the  »«venth  day  among  the  curly 
Gentiles,  and  that  the  week  U  ■ 
monumeut  of  the  Creatiun,  612. 

Grove,  Henry,  referred  to,  276. 

Guthrie,  Dr  Thutnas,  on  the  sobriety  of 
the  Parisians,  215. 

HaloaN'R,  Robert,  on  tbe  Lord's  Day. 
330,  51G. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  condemoed  old 
women  m  witches,  28  ;  i»  the  author 
of  the  utaxtm  that  Christianity  ii 
part  and  parcel  uf  the  law  of  £ng. 
land,  477. 

Halef,  John,  of  Eton,  renoonced  Ciil> 
Tini«in,  48  ;  writings  and  character 
of,  ib.,  49 ;  on  "  necessary"  articles  [ 
oT  faith,   49  ;  on  usury,  ISO,  499  ; 
referred  to,  470. 

Hal),  Robert,  on  the  works  of  John 
Howe,  374.  [469. 

Hallam,  Henry,  referred  to,  461,  467, 

"  Halluw,"  meaning  of  the  word,  644 
ft  teq.,  661, 

Hamilton,  Dr  Richard  Winter,  on  tbe 
Sabbath,  60,  506,  629,  535  ;  his  at- 
tack on  Faley,  60 ;  bis  auertion 
that  the  Fourth  Commandment  was 
binding  on  the  Gentiles,  188;  re- 
ferred to,  563. 

— -,  Sir  William,  on  the  lowatateof 

learning  anioiig  the  Soottiah  clergy, 
301  ;  ruferrcd  to,  468. 

,  Dr  James,  referred  to.  557. 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  295  ;  gar- 
dens on  Sunday,  433. 

Hanserd  Knollys  Society,  468,  469. 

Happiness  favourable  to  virtue,  72, 
238,  369,  370,  448,  449.  654  ;  its 
promotion  the  aim  of  ethics  ood 
politics,  348;  Bentham's  greatest- 
boppincss  principle,  201. 

Darcourt,  Mkv.  W.  Vernon,  on  tbe  dis- 
cordance between  Scripture  and 
science,  86. 

Ilardwicke,  Lord,  a  deciaion  of,  478. 

Hare,  Bishop,  on  tbe  ditBculties  and 
dlacouragcments  which  attend  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  257 ;  re- 
ferred to.  117.  380. 

Harmer,  Thomas,  referred  tfl,  167. 

Harrington,  Sir  James,  his  answer  to 
Charles  I.,  333. 

Hartley,  W.  J.,  legacy  by,  478. 

Harvey,  Dr,  of  Dublin,  417. 

HiTcrniek,  referred  to,  96. 


Uawkesworth,  Dr,  referred  to.  278, 
Ilealtb,  its  influence  on  temper.  • 

fulneos,   and  religiooj    fe^lii 

72.  274,  275  ;  duty  of  pre 

210,  237,  267,  658.     See 
Heart,  meant  the  uudcntuidiagi 

the  Jews,  651. 
Heat  of  the  body,  41<l. 
deatboa  worship,  515.     See  GnaiUi.\ 
Ueber,  Bishop,  on   the   gen-"'  ^-i" 

ne«8  to  the  wirkedneM 

tion  in    the   abstract,    1  > 

punishment  of  idolatry,   \'t^\ 

ferred  to,  29. 
Hebrew   Scripture*.      See  JNtk, 

T($tameKt,  /WtoMiteA. 

cosmogony.    See  CVsMo^vny. 

language,  96. 

— literature,  rerival  of,  173. 

poetry  not   to  be  literally  la 

terpreted,  437,  663. 
Hebrew*,  Kpistle  to  tbe,  158,  606. 
Heidegger,  .F.  U.,  osaerts  the  (tabiUty, 

of  tbe  oortb  as  a  scriptural  i~ 

63. 
Helps,    Mr,    on    Runday   in  r. 

216;  on  ploying  at  or  tlK 

on  the  new   Reformetioi. 

ferred  to,  417. 
Henderson,  Alex.,  133,  137,  139. 
,  Eagle,  his  advocacy  oft 

day-trains,  402, 
UengBteuberg,  L>r  E.  W.,  on  tbs  eoe«' 

tinued  obligation  of  tbe  Mosaic  law, 

496  :  Oh  the  Sabbath.  602,  603,  60S, 

608,  512,  616,  543,  658  ;  BuBses's 

opinion  of  bis  troati'P  thT^n,  517 1 

referred  to,  489.  40  "531, 

637,  542.  643,  644,  ii3. 

Henley,    Anthony,    his    vit.ii    ui    Df 

Goodwin,  237." 
Henry,  Dr  P.,  his  Life  of  John  Colib 

quoted,  174. 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  death  I 

a  judgment  of  God,  4^ ;  e  toltnnt 

saying  of  his,  474. 
Henry  VIII.,  burning  of  PepiaU 

heretics  by,  464. 
Heresy,  34.  151,  366,  378,  SM,  40(V] 

469;  burning    for.     464.406. 

arrogance  of  occusatioas  of,  473. 
Heriot,  F.  L.  M.,  362,  401. 
Hernias,  referred  to,  52o. 
Herschel,  i>ir  Jobo.  on  the  creati 

new  species,  74  ;  on  laws  oi  i 

ib. ;  on  the  pleasure  of  reediiig;1 

referred  to,  417,  42.5. 
Hesiod  on  the  seventti  day,  SIS. 
Iless's  Life  of  2! wiitgle,  referred  10)1 
HcMie-CaTOel,    Sabbath-obeerVMiet 

121,  369. 
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Ueterodoxy.     6oe  Henty. 
iletherlngUin,  Dr  W.  M..  on  the  Weat- 
roinstcr  Assembly,    134,  137,  141 ; 
OD  the  niAgiotrate'a  duty  ii«  to  reli- 
gion, 152,  3 13  ;  on  the  Sab)iath-<l(>c- 
trine  of  the  ReCornierg,  290  ;  hta*a- 
sertion  that  the  Prcsbylerittnii  never 
were  intolerant,  315  ;  on  thQ  Dook 
of  Sporta,  142,   144,  146,  147,  148, 
321 ;  on  the  Sabbath-obacrvance  of 
the  early  Christians,  638. 
Heylin,   Peter,  on  the  Sabbath,  281, 
282,  285,  286,  291,  293.  295-7,  302; 
referred  to,  119,  217.  288,  807,  511, 
612,  521,  631,  537,  542,  643,  6U3. 
THickes,   Dr  George,  his  aliuse  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  126 ;  called  Til- 
lotson  an  atheiiit,  247. 
HiiTOglyphicj,  649. 
ffiiggina.  Godfrey,  on  the  Second  Com- 
mandnipnt,490;on  the  Sabbath, 606, 
633,  53(},  641 :  referred  to,  614,  663 ; 
Hughet'a  Letter  to,  512. 
Highlands,  memorials  against  Siuiday- 

trains  from  the,  457. 
Hill,  Freduric,  referred  to,  417. 
Hindoos  unjnfluonced  by  the  argument 
from    miracles,  185;    supposed    in- 
quiry into  the  Sabbath  by  one,  633. 
Hlnda,  Bishop,  referred  to,  167. 
Hippocrates,  blind  deference  to.  111. 
Hirscher,  Dr  J.   II-    Von,  on   external 

acts  of  religion,  447. 
History,  party  mlHrepresontations  in, 

146,  461  ;  forgeries,  321. 
Hitchcock,  Dr  Edward,  on  the  rcligioa 

of  geology,  77. 
Hoadly,  bishop, on  Dr  Samuel  Clarke's 
manner  of  .studying  the  Scriptures, 
42;   religious  opinions  of,   43,  44; 
bis  Dedication  to  Pope  Clement  XI. 
quoted,  63;  on  error  in  religion,  139; 
on  the  law  uf  nature,  203 ;  on  pride, 
380;  on  change  of  the  meaning  of 
words,  560 ;  referred  to,  109,  £47, 
377,  380,  468,  470. 
Uobbes  on  dogmatism,  375. 
Uolden,  Uev.  <ieo.,  on  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  491, 506, 528,  642.  544  ;  on 
the  Decalogue.  505  ;  on  .Sunday-re- 
creation. 654 ;  referred  to,  489,  601, 
604.  608,  513.  620,  621,  648,  660, 
663. 
Holiday,  meaning  of,  550. 
Holidays  of  Roman  Church,  284;  of 
Church  of  England,  302,  304,  332  ; 
In  Scotland,  306  ;  expediency  of  giv- 
ing holidays  to  workmen,  270. 
Holland,    Sabbath -obserrnnce   in,   65,  | 
301 ;  controversies  there,  66. 62,  503.  | 
Holy,  meaning  of  the  word,  434,  487,  I 


644  ei  itq.,  5Glj  holy  convocation. 

643,  544. 
Home,  Henry.     See  Kamtt, 
,  John,    on    an    adventure    at 

lUair-Athole,  369;  his  life  quoted, 

427. 
Homer  on  the  seventh  day,  512. 
Honesty,  in  relation  toSabbatarianisia, 

612  ;    in    controversy,   476,       8eo 

Frondi,  piout. 
Hooker,  Kicbartl,  on  tiio  abolitioa  of 
the  Jewi.nh  law,  166  ;  on  the  disputea 
between  the  Jews  and  Qentilea  about 
the  ilosHic  law,  172  ;  on  the  law  of 
nature,  202,  264 ;  on  government, 
373 ;  on  music,  429. 
Hooper,  Bishop,  on  the  |jord'sDay,288. 
Horace  on  the  force  of  nature,  423. 
Home,  Rlsbop,  oa  music,  429 ;  on  the 

Flood,  649. 
Horse.  Sabbath-rest  necessary  to  tba, 

269,  277,  402,  637. 
llorsley,  Biahop,  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
religious  opinions,  44 ;  on  the  He- 
brew cosuogouy.  79 ;  on  the  high 
accomplisbmeDt&ortheapostleSilOO; 
on  positive  and  moral  dntids,  227, 
328;  on  the  Sabbath,  68,  120,  335, 
482,  516,  646,  559  ;  on  the  Mosaic 
lawj  604;  on  fornication,  515. 
Howe,  John,  on  the  periiecuiing  spirit, 
254  ;  on  the  passions,  374  ;    Robert 
Hall    on    bis  work.<i,   374  ;   referred 
to,  470. 
Uilbartz,  Dr  J.  K.,  on  the  loaanity  of 

Calvinists,  418. 
Huot,  Peter  Daniel,  no  sectarian.  62. 
llughea,  T.  S.,  ou  the  Sabbath,  512. 
Huguenots   were  themselves  persecu- 
tors, 466. 
Hull,  Dr  Kobcrt,  on  Calvinism,  235. 
Human  nature,  alleged  corruption  of, 
38,  453  ;  study  of,  73  ;   iniportouce 
of  knowledge   of,    206,    207,    414, 
416;    variety  of  men's  min«]ji,  244 
*(  Mtq.  i  impulses  and  alTections  of, 
373  ot  ^7- 
Hume,  David,   Dr  Campbell's   letters 
to,  377. 

loeeph,  433 ;  his  advocacy  of 


Sundny-tram.s,  409 
Humility  recommended  to  tho  clergy, 

382.     See  I'ru(e. 
Huntingdon,  Lady,  influence  of,  337. 
ilurd.  Bishop,  referred  to,  90. 
Hurlbut,  E.  P..  referred  to,  343,  471. 
Hygiene,    instruction    in,    416.       See 

Htnlth,  Phytioloijif, 
Hypocrisy,    conventional,    213,     214. 

231,  234;  tempUtion  to,  396. 
Hysteria,  66,  72. 
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Ibbot,  Dr  BL<t\j.,un  religious  opinions, 
32 ;  on  the  soiindtiPRs  uf  human  re«- 
8on,  40;  referred  to,  29,  40,  131, 
468.  470. 

Idel«r  rrrorred  to,  513. 

Idioto,  moral,  201. 

Idlenem,  natural  fmiu  of,  72,  4S1, 
648;  "idlen«iw"  on  tho  Sabbath 
said  to  be  forbidden  in  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  -137,  644,  Hi'iO, 

IdoI'Oflrerings,  abotinence  from,  pre- 
scribed to  GentilM,  172,  516. 

Idolatry,  punishment  of.  179 ;  and  of 
seducers  to,  224  ;  often  called  forni- 
cation in  the  Old  TeaUineUt,  &15  ; 
Protestant  idolatry,  385. 

lerson,  Henry,  referred  to,  260, 

I^atiu«,  Epistles  of,  283,  625,  626. 

Ignorance,  dogmatism  of,  51,  52,  245, 
3G6,  375 ;  bad  effects  of.  240 ;  not 
damnable  when  Inevitable,  265  ; 
clerical  iolluence  over  the  ignorant, 
457. 

Immorality  On  Sundays,  10,  816,  452. 
657. 

Independence,  spirit  of,  61,  63,  375, 
477  5  want  of,  61, 107-113,  373, 383, 
398,  399. 

Independent  Whig,  246;  quoted,  63. 

Independunts  not  the  tirst  who  under- 
stood religious  lit>erty,  469 ;  advo- 
cated toleration,  470. 

Indian  week,  611. 

Indigestion,  274,  276. 

Industry,  72,  451. 

lufullibie  guides  to  truth,  107,  125, 
131,  473;  are  unnecessary,  23u. 

Infallibility  denied  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Ansembly.  138  ;  Protestant,  376, 
378,  381,  384,398,506;  essuroptlon 
of,  375, 475. 

Infants,  alleged  damnation  of  still- 
born. 233. 

Infidola     See  DtitU. 

Informers,  common,  347. 

IngUfl,  Dr  John,  on  Jewish  law  and 
example,  in  relation  toGontile  Cbria- 
tians,  222. 

Inns,  331,  332,  333,  334. 

Inquisition,  Protestant,  385. 

Insanity  itf  supposed  demootacs,  66; 
religious,  71,  418,  474;  foatered  by 
gloomy  views  of  God's  character, 
235,  417,  418  ;  insane  craving  for 
spirituous  liquor,  411,  414. 

Inspiration,  doctrine  of,  79,84,  96,99, 
163,  191,  391. 

Intellect,  its  part  In  moral  judgments, 
200,  201. 

Intemperance.     Sea  Dntnk*tmfs$. 

Inlereet.     See  Uturu. 


Interludes  formerly  acted  on  Band«jra. 
293,  294,  296,  297. 

Internal  evidence  of  revelation,  191. 

Interpolations  in  the  Pentateuch,  44, 
182. 

InterpreUtion  of  the  Bible.    Bee  Dibit. 

Intolerance  of  Protestants,  46,  178. 
244,  378,462;  of  the  Presbyterians, 
315,  339,  472;  Sir  H.  Moncroff's 
abhorrence  of,  340. 

Ireland,  treatment  of  the  ratboliCS  in, 
178,377,  461,  460;  Church -article 
on  tbe  Sabbath,  passed  therein  16IS, 
296 ;  Sunday  in.  567 ; "  Catching  up" 
of  Irish  boys  for  the  colonies,  487. 

Ircnieus  ascribed  Uie  l:Wbbath  to  JHosee, 
226. 

Israelites,  power  uf  their  kioga,  195; 
Sabbatarians  oill  thamielTea  "  tbe 
true  Israel, '  170,  281.     See  Jtmt. 

Jambs,  U«v.  John  Ang«ll,  ua  Sundaj 
dinners,  561. 

James  VI.  of  ScoUand  and  I.  of  Eng- 
land, on  witchcraft,  64-66 ;  hit  De- 
claration for  sports  on  Sundays,  142, 
144,  146,  318,  369;  his  opinion  of 
tbe  utility  of  recreation  for  the 
people,  145  ;  his  carriages  said  to 
have  bieen  arrestad  by  tbe  Lord 
Mayor  of  Ijondon  on  a  Sunday, 
319,  330  ;  Sabbath-obserrance  in  his 
reign,  295,  300 ;  Act  for  Sabbath. 
ob»ervance.  307;  burning  of  Papists, 
464;  burning  of  Legate  br,  466; 
discussions  on  religious  liberty  in  bis 
reign,  469;  his  saying  on  the  death 
of  ilenry  IV.  of  Franco,  466  ;  baa-  , 
quet  to,  552. 

Jebb,  t>r,  on  Intolerants,  877. 

Jefferson,  President,  on  tbo  maxim  \ 
Chriittianity  is  part   and  parcel  of  J 
the  law  of  England,  477  ;  referred  | 
to,  480. 

Jeffrey,  Lord,  decisions  by,  353,  479 ; ' 
on  tbe  character  of  Sir  Janes  Mac- 
It  inloih,  375. 

Jehovah,  utterance  of  the  name  un- 
lawful among  the  Jews,  490  ;  why] 
it  is  called  holy.  544. 

Jennings,  Dr,  on  the  Sabbath,  646. 

Jenyns,  Soanie,  on   inspiration.  191  'A 
on  the  internal  evidences  of  Clwis 
tianlty,  ib. 

Jerusalem,  decree  of,  172,  615,  6S7,| 
529;   sieges  of,  439;  Christ's  pro-j 
phecy  of  the  dcstructioa  of,   606  i 
conjecture  as  to  the  origin   of  ob«| 
servnnce  of  tht^    Lord's   Day  intii 
diotely  after  its  destruction,  537. 

■Ie«uits,  a  trick  i^i  tbe,  211. 
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lly  thought  to  have  »bo- 
HU  &f*)ftaic  law,  184  ;  spoke 
aalf  to  Qui  Jews,  166,  3:28,  504, 
60t>;  obeyed  tha  Monic  law.  328  ; 
never  enforced  Sabbath-observKnce, 
328  ;  hU  declarations  rospeclinK  it, 
175,  497,  600 :  walked  In  the  fields 
on  tbe  S«bbath,  229,  311.  341,  440, 
488,  060 ;  attended  meeting*  in  »y- 
nagogues,  329,  488,  560;  feasted 
with  a  Pharisee  on  the  Sabbath,  439, 
560;  hia  resurrection,  in  relation  to 
the  Sabbath,  327,  330,  335,  487, 
819,524,  525,526,  531,  532,638; 
hi»  after-appearances  to  the  dis- 
ciplcs,  519  ;  did  not  enjoin  the  ob- 
servance of  the;  first  day  of  the  week, 
326;  why  the  peopli:  heard  him 
gladly,  239 ;  his  saying  that  his 
Knther  continued  to  work,  493  ; 
healed  on  the  Sabbath-day,  504 ; 
did  bo  adopt  the  (Sabbath  into  the 
new  di.-^pongatioO  ?  5')4  el  te^j.  See 
Ckristianittf. 

Jews,  their  festivals,  433,  616  ;  f  beo- 
cracy,  179.  222,  450,  463.  464,  498. 
653;  kinga,  196;  polyganiy,  192, 
S20,  635;  why  called  a  holy  nation, 
644  ;  how  they  spent  the  Sabbath. 
4S5,  431) ;  persecution  of,  in  modern 
timee, 376;  political  disabilities, 462, 
478  ;  Are  sacrifices  still  possible  by 
them  i  496.  See  Judnirm,  Deea- 
loffu4,  Law  of  Mom,  8fif>haih,  <t-c. 

Jewish  Christians  observed  the  Mosaic 
Sabbath,  173,  279,  528 ;  differently 
circumstanced  from  the  Gentile  con- 
verts, 601  et  teq.j  conjecturfd  to 
have  begun  the  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  537. 

Jobson  V.  l^ambert,  case  of,  353-5. 

John,  8t,  whether  tbe  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  524. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  on  the  exception 
which  some  who  proclaim  human 
fallibility  make  of  themM'ivBs,  164  ; 
on  amusement*,  428;  on  the  necc4- 
rity  for  stated  times  of  worship,  278; 
bis  tour  to  tbe  Hebrides,  449 ;  re- 
ferred to,  35,  374. 

Johnston,  J.  F.  W.,  on  religious  11  lK>rty 
in  America,  472. 

Jones.  Sir  William,  on  the  figurative 
style  of  Ptoses,  92  ;  probably  •  Uni- 
tarian, 03. 

,  Kev.  William,  of  Nayland,  on 

cheerful  religion,  6M. 

Jordan,  Kev.  John,  <|ui)tml,  367,  482, 
512,613,  514. 

Jorgenson,  Mr,  on  nogli>nt  of  thn  f^nL- 
bkih  in  Kranoc.  377. 


Jortln,  Dr  John,  on  the  duty  of  judg- 
ing candidly  and  charitably  ofotbers 
and  of  human  nature,  38  ;  on  ecde- 
siasticsd  councils,  137  ;  on  the  Jew- 
ish Christians,  167  ;  on  natural  reli- 
gion, 211 ;  on  revelation,  21 1 ;  on  posi- 
tive and  moral  laws,  218  ;  on  unity 
in  religion,  245  ;  on  the  High  Church 
clergy  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  248  ; 
on  subscription  of  articles,  252  ;  said 
to  have  been  a  UnitArian,  252 ;  on 
ignorant  fanaticism,  341 ;  on  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews,  376 ;  on  pre- 
judice, 388  ;  on  the  controversy  at 
Antioch,  516  ;  on  the  Sabbath,  513  ; 
referred  to,  166.  285,  471, 

Joseph  us,  referred  to,  89  ;  on  the  Sab- 
bath, 511,  543. 

Judaism,  effects  of,  on  the  Ocntites, 
183 ;  proselytes  to,  187  ;  of  tbe  Puri- 
tans, 146, 173  ;  of  Sabbatarians,  286, 
297,  303,  335,  502.  See  Jtuit,  Law 
of  MoMet. 

Judging  our  neighbours,  459,  518. 

Judgment,  private,  right  and  duty  of, 
3,  5.  384,  385. 

"  Judgments  of  Uod"  against  sinners, 
(7,  137,  293.  313,  367,  364.  460. 

Justice,  sentiment  of,  201.  224;  So- 
lomon on,  451. 

Justin  Martyr  ascribed  the  Sabbath  to 
MosMi,  226,  280  ;  on  the  Lord's  Day. 
282  ;  rrferred  to,  fUCH,  526, 

Juvenal  referred  to,  612. 

Kamrr,  liOrJ,  on  thn  variety  of  men's 
minds,  247  ;  on  t)p|KiiiiUi  prluc-ijilus 
of  human  nature,  373  ;  mfMrrtMl  U>, 
200,429, 

Kant  on  social  amusements,  360. 

Ki'imi^r,  Juilnlcsl  iKitimia  uC,  176. 

Kennot,  iliahup,  hi*  lliiti^ry  of  Kng- 
land  refi-rrrd  to.  146.  148,  :SM. 

Kennb'olt,  \)r,  labour*  uf,  150. 

Kenrick,  John,  on  Hvbrew  prlmovnl 
history.  h7  ;  nn  truiiiUtiotks  of  lhi< 
Hlble.  166. 

Kilns  on  HunJitv,  3.19. 

Kindi; 

KinK  III,  540. 

WW  sp«(^|p*.  75  ;  on  goril 

tion  U>  MiTipture,  Uiti;  >'  i 

bath,  A.'i7  ;  r»f<Trr<d  l«,  77. 
,  Loril.  his  Mfp  i»f  litwkarsfirri'il 

h>,  42.%  I 
KInKs.  diN  1,127,196 

Kirk.snasloiio  III  -^i'iiIiUmI,  llinir  ' 

to  pn>n)4)t«  Aabballi-<il)tiir»urii  - 

<>l  s«/. 
KIrkUtn,  Junn't,  on  tks  staie  itf  rsll- 
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gloD  and  loornlii  in  Scotluid  ia  the 
year  1660,  441. 

Kitto,  Dr,  on  the  number  soven,  612; 
hU  CjrclofHDdia  of  Biblical  Literature 
q  noted,  188,  513,  and  referred  to, 
C7,  76,  90.  94, 95.  96, 107, 166,  220, 
281.  283,  SOS,  514,  618,  617,  621, 
624,  631,  543. 

Knif^ht's  History  of  England  quoted, 
3.%,  337  ;  referred  to,  468. 

Knock,  Sabbatarian  petition  from  the 
parlfh  of,  458. 

Knowledge,  natural,  importance  of,  to 
relijfion,  203  tt  teq.,  S58,  note  J  ; 
influence  of  its  diffusion  u[K>n  the 
clergj,  393;  not  hostile  to  religion, 
426  ;  duty  of  diffuRing,  474  ;  imper- 
fection of  religious  knowledge,  259. 
See  IgHorante, 

Knox.  John,  no  Sabbatarian.  123.  292, 
484  ;  bis  preference  for  the  Old  Tei- 
tament,  173 ;  advocated  the  capital 
punishment  of  Roman  Catholics, 
176 ;  kU  Confession  of  Faitb,  123, 
256,  257 ;  suppressed  all  holidays 
but  Sunday.  3U6. 

,  Ur  Vicesimus,  on  Bunday'recrea- 

tioa,  121 ;  referred  to.  128. 

Laboccheiik,  Right  Hon.  Uenry,  on 
Sunday-trainx,  404,  408,  409. 

Labour,  more  done  in  a  week  with  Sub- 
bath-reat  than  without  it,  277. 

Labourers,  holidays  to,  270  ;  the  Sab- 
bath meant  for  the  refreshment  of, 
218.  225,  226,  371,  603.  553. 

Laity,  religious  rights  of  the,  116,117  ; 
their  servility  to  the  clergy,  373 ; 
their  comparative  authority  in  theo-  * 
logy,  389 ;  their  duty  with  respect 
to  religion.  392,  396. 

Lambert,  General,  his  preaching  at 
Edinburgh,  443. 

Lancashire.  Sunday  in,  142,  295,  319; 
over-labour  in  machine-work«  in, 
272. 

Language,  interpretation  of,  104,  652  ; 
ambiguous,  227,  544,  552. 

Lardoer,  Dr  Nathaniel,  his  Unitarian 
opinions,  47 ;  on  the  Apocniypse. 
624  ;  referred  to,  188,  281.  539,  649. 

Laud.  Archbishop,  143.  153,  297,  321, 
465. 

Laws  bind  only  those  on  whom  they 
are  impoaed,  164 ;  oaturnl  origin  of 
civil  laws,  198;  source  of  willing 
obedience  to,  205,  20t>,  209,  274; 
moral  and  positive  laws,  217,  218, 
329,  604,  516.    See  Actt,  Ltpitlatton. 

Laws  of  nature,  74,  239,  450  tt  leq,, 
658.     •*^e  next  article 


Law  of  nature,  198,   218,  222,  SS8, 
224,  227,  263,  267,  455,  486^  489, 
501.     See  last  article. 
Law  of  Moses,  a  republication  of  the 
law  of  nature.  204 ;  given  only  to 
the  Israelites.  1G6  ;  adapted  to  their 
habits  and  circumstances,  176;  wbe- 
ther,  and  how   far,  abrogated,   166, 
184,    221,    224.    323,    327,    494   «t 
««7. ;  never  bound  the  Gentiles,  164 
ct*tq.,  177,'2-Z2,  224,324,  357,  494- 
504  ;  how  far  useful  to  them,  196, 
222.224;  excellent  moral  preceptsj 
in,  196;   was  obeyed  by  Jesus,  \6€ 
329,    and    by    Paul,    529;    whotherl 
intended    by  Moees   to  be  publicly 
read  on  the  Sabbath,  543 ;  doctrine 
of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
lond  respecting    it,    494 ;     Luther's 
doctriuo,  502.     See  JudaitM,  /Vnta- 
ttuck. 
Law,  Dr  Edmund,  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
I'aley's  dedication  to,   67  ;    on  pro- 
selytes to  Judaism,  188  ;  on  the  aid 
given  by  science  to   religion.  206 ; 
on  differences  of  opinion,    245;  on 
the  observance    of  the  Sabbath    by 
the  early  Gentiles,  511  ;  referred  to, 
188,  258,  471,  549. 
Law's  Mcmorialls  referred  to,  444. 
LawBon,  John  Parker,  oo  the  tyranny 

of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  314. 
Laycock,  Thomas,  M.U.,  on  hysteria, 

72  ;  referred  to,  66. 
Lnymaa,  A,  on  the  Crystal  Palace, 
240;  on  the  Sabbath,  168,281,  283, 
490,  517,  519,  520  «  »eq. 
Leader,  the,  quoted,  105. 
Le  Clerc  on  the  additions  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch, 182;  bis  satirical  advice  to 
ecclesiastical  historians,  461 ;  on  the 
Sabbath,  542 ;  referred  to,  266. 
Lee,  Dr  John,  Principal  of  Edinburgh 
University,  on  the  Uibie  as  the  only 
sure  basis  of  moral  rules,  210,  211  ; 
on  Sunday  task!:,  276;  on  Sabbalb- 
observanco  in  Scotland,  298,  306, 
440 ;  on  the  liberty  given  to  servaocs 
to  walk  on  Sundays,  345;  on  the 
need  of  Subbath-legifllation,  340 ;  re- 
futation of  his  slAteuient  that  the 
time  of  the  Covenanters  was  one  of 
great  religious  light  and  purity  of 
morula,  440. 

,  Dr  Hobert,  referred  to,  468, 470. 

Legacies  for  religious  purposes,  478, 

479. 
Legato,  Dartholomew ,  burning  of,  466. 
Legislators,  ancient,  established  festi- 
vals, 225,  22G,  345 ;  cltviuied  divine 
authority,  345. 
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Lcgittatton,  an  error  in,  213;  iu  pro- 
vince in  regard  tu  religion,  29,  Ifil, 
152,  343 ;  in  regard  to  the  Lord's 
D»y.  34a,  343,  347,  348.  557; 
g^rouDds  of  l«giaLation  for  Saodkj- 
trnias,  404.     See  Act*.  Law*. 

Leith,  Sabbatarian  memorial  from  ship- 
niaaters.  Ac,  in,  495. 

Leo  I.,  ordinance  of,  282,  285. 

Levites,  175.  [266. 

Lewger,    Chillingworlb't    Letter    to, 

Lewis,  O.  t'ornewall,  referred  to,  107, 
114,  126,  254,  379.  468. 

Liberty,  religioux,  principles  of,  2  ft 
tf'j.,  32,  36,  398;  right  to  act  ac- 
cording to  one's  belief,  26  ;  coutro- 
versies  about,  29  ;  8ir  U.  Moacreiff 
a  champion  of,  340;  iu  the  United 
Btateit,  394;  true  spirit  of.  462; 
slow  jirogresa  of  its  principlvs,  467  ; 
history  of,467  «t  tfj.  ;  liberty  of  pub- 
lication of  opinions,  474.  See  Pro- 
ttntaniinH. 

Lies,  God  will  not  be  served  vith,  100. 
See  Fraudg,  pivxu. 

Light,  creation  of,  78, 106,  548. 

Lightfoot,  John,  136;  extracts  from 
his  Journal  of  Ihc  Proceedings  of 
the  Weetrainster  Assembly,  136, 
521 ;  on  the  Sabbatb.  436. 

Limborch  referred  to,  482,  484. 

Lindsey,  TheopliiluA,  referred  to,  38, 
46,  47  ;  quoted,  44. 

Linus  on  the  seventh  day,  612. 

Liturgy,  English,  authority  of,  109 ; 
in  relation  to  the  Sabbath,  289  tt 
uq.  ;  rcvi»al  of,  338,  391. 

Lochcarron,  a  Sabbatarian  petition 
from,  468. 

Locke,  John,  on  religious  liberty,  15, 
29,  343,  470 ;  on  truth,  32 ;  on  tbe 
alleged  corruption  of  human  nature, 
39;  against  blind  submission  to  au> 
thority  In  matters  of  faith,  129<31  ; 
nu  Confessions  of  Faith,  141  ;  bis 
improved  mode  of  exegesis,  159,  160, 
652 ;  on  tbe  division  of  Scripture 
into  verses,  162 ;  on  the  variety  of 
men's  minds,  244 ;  bis  Unitarian- 
ism,  117  ;  on  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate as  to  ri-ligion,343  ;  on  recrea- 
tion, 422,  423;  on  fundamental 
truths,  471  ;  on  prejudice,  387  ;  on 
the  dugmatLfm  of  cliurcbes,  398  ;  his 
uso  of  the  word  "  (olemnity,"  662; 
referred  to,  38.  131,  165,  247.  266, 
474,  485  ;  I^ord  King's  Liiu  of  hlin 
referred  tu,  468. 
.Joseph,  his  bill  to  compel  rail- 
way companies  to  carry  p«Meng«r« 
un  .Sunday^  390,  404,  408, 483. 


London,  Sunday  plays  io,  293,  294 ; 
accident  at  Paris  Garden,  V.'93  ; 
James  I.'s  carriages  said  to  have 
been  arrested  on  a  Sunday  by  the 
Lord  &iayor,  319,  320;  Sabbath- 
observance  in,  331,  334;  selling  of 
fish  on  Sundays,  334;  Great  Fire 
of,  456  ;  Bishop  of,  quoted,  347. 
London  Lord's  Day    Society   quoted, 

364. 
Longevity   promoted   by   Sabbath-ob- 
servance, 269.     See  Uealih. 
"  Lord  of  the  Sabbotb,"  misuae  of  the 

phrase,  160.  247, 323,  483. 
Lord's  Day,  why  so  called »  330,  614, 
525;  figuratively  called  the  Chria- 
tian     Sabbath,    281  ;    whether    the 
Fourth  L'ommandrocnt  applies  to  it, 
284,  323,  327,  363,  487,  493,  600  «t 
Hq,  i    needs   no   such  Jewish  prop, 
212  ;  origin  of  its  observance,  173, 
280,  282,  335,  636  (t  itq. ,-  not  con- 
founded   with  the    .Sabbath  during 
the  first  two  centuries,  626  ;  alleged 
transference  of  the  ^bbath  to,  12, 
163,  221,  281,  333,  486,  618,  630, 
533;  was  it  observed  by  the  apos- 
tles?   69,  221,  329,   614,   632;    If 
Jesus  had  intended  it  to  be  observed, 
be  would  have  given  a  fit  Injunr. 
tion,  326,  607;  its  joyful  L-haracter, 
65,  120,  336.  654,  663  ;  church-au- 
thority as  a  ground  for  its  observ- 
ance, 120.  333  ;  reDoonx  f'>r  nuw  ad- 
hering to  it,  268 ;  llorslfy  on   the 
mode  of  its  observanc*,  120;  chil- 
dren's  taslis   on,  270;    its    ui«   to 
working  men,  371,  503;  its  observ- 
anr.B  in  Kngland,  369,  371,  428,  517, 
658;    in  Scotland,    216,   275,   334, 
337,   363,  362,   440.    517,  667;  lu 
Ireland,  657;  in  Germany,  55,  121, 
216,  369;  io    Holland,  65,  62,  216, 
301  ;   in  France,  215,  277.  3fl».  668  j 
when  first  rnlleil  tbe  .Sabbath-day  in 
.Scotland,  30fi,    Soe  Ai<"tU(;  fourth 
Command  me  lit,     Jffut,     KttrtQtionf 
RaUivny  Traitu,  &iblialft. 
liord's  Supper,  521. 
Lorimer,  l)r  .1.  G.,  on  religious  llber« 
ty,  26,  32  ;  on   the  Sabbath  In  KuU 
land,  66, 62,  503  ;  ignores  Horn,  alv., 
56;    calls    the    Mabbatiirinns    ",th« 
true  Nrael,"  170;   hii  rrply   to  th* 
objection   that    Habbnlh  obnifrvnti'-a 
is   not  a  moral  duty,    220;  on   tlin 
doctrine    of    the     Kn^lisb    Church 
about  the  Sabl>uth,    290  ;  his  com- 
plaint uf  reliikiKl    vinwR  about    the 
Hablmth,  390  ;  charitable  concession 
*"',  390  i  on  cooking  upon  tha  Mab> 
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Macuvi^t,  KL  Hob.  T Jl..  ca  tt«  ime- 
tifoo  in  Ea^mad  ^aiaat  ParitaBMB, 
448 :  U*  dwnrter  of  the  ParitaoB, 
662:  raHwrcd  to,  468. 

IPCri*,  Dr  TlWM.  on  the  Book  oT 
Sporta^  148;  on  tkettaUof  leftrniaj^ 
is  8oo«lud  at  the  doM  of  the  I6tl] 
wtatmrj,  301 ;  on  the  8t»te  of  reli- 
gion there  about  1650,  44£  ;  re- 
ferred to.  178,  379,  468,  468,  S51. 

,  Dr  Tbomu,   senuidaii,  on   a 

"  national  tribute  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,"  160  ;  on  Sir  Andrew  Ag- 
oew  and  his  opinioof,  170,  356,  357  ; 
on  the  poeitire  chamcter  of  Sabbath- 
datica,  81 7 ;  oa  the  Seottith  clergy  in 
the  end  of  the  16th  century,  300;  oa 
legislation  for  Sabbath-obeervanee, 
348,  352  ;  an  ungallant  obflervetion 
at,  361  ;  on  the  Jewish  mode  of 
•pending  the  Sabbath,  436 ;  his  at- 
tempt to  leeeen  the  authority  of  John 
Niooll,  444  ;  on  the  Sabltatarian  me. 
morialt,  461  ;  referrod  to,  468. 

Macfmrlan,  R(>v,  l>uncan.  on  eearcben 
for  Babbath-brcakeni,  312;  on  the 
Sabbath,  605  :  ignores  Horn,  xiv., 
517  ;  on  the  itudy  of  the  laws  of 
nature  on  Saoduy,  558  ;  referred  to, 
61:1,  557,  058. 
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emtitlri  to  circokAa  the 
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Loci,  reftrrod  to,  426. 
eaniage  tC,  en  Soadaya,  4M 
fcaiBagi  ar««zcit(d  ly 

Mii rs.  S76-6. 

Man.  the  faying  that  the  fihkbhath  wu 

■ada  fhr,  506.     3ee  Bm»a»  r.atunr. 
Il>iifh«etar  Sanitarv  Aa» 
MaMV,  beewy  of,  420 ;  : 

the   6ret  who  obeerrcd  the  i>>«l  i 

day  Mdly,  563. 
Maaa,  Hoemea,  oa  the  *«laa  of  phyaio> 

logical  kMwiedga,  274. 
MaoM,  the  Sabhndi  giraa  at  raiaiiig 

of,  487,  540. 
IfaniMl  Lotoar  Aeadmiaa.  4S2. 
M  apei.  Sigsar,  on  the  cnatioa  of  the 

son.  105. 
Marchand,  Dr  £mU«.  on  nkriety  is 

warm  oooBtrics,  4I& 
Jla^oribanka,  Mr,  reibrred  to.  41*. 
IfaAeto  on  Sanday,  342 ;  oo  llomUy, 

316. 
Marriage,  right  of  parcnta  in  regard 

to  that  of  their  children,  177 ;  with 

a  deceased  wife's  ^«t«r,  180  H  ttj., 

SU  :  ocriptoral  Ia«r  of,  SSO. 
Marsh,   Biahop,  on   addteiooe  to  the 

Pentateoch,   94.   183;  i«IWi«d  to, 

45, 90,  157. 
Marshall,   Andrew,  on  the  obtigMioa 

of  the  Moeaie  law,  SS3. 
Martini  referred  to,  51S. 
Marline&u,  Jamea,  referred  to,  34, 107, 

366,  4G8,  469. 

,  Miaiv  referred  to,  276. 

Martyrs,  Ikwk  nf  i-^a 

Mary,  Queen  >i  her  perseru- 

tion  of  tlio  I '  1  466. 

MaMacbusettA,    Ui«;  .'Nilibelh  obaerx'td 

from  rinnscl  to  sunwt  in,  3li9  ;  clergy. 

'393  :  phyaiolugical  iiHlruction,  41 A  : 
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igiuui  liberty,  469,  471 ;  law  far 
punishment  of  rebellioiu  children, 
499 ;  laws  of.  561. 

Maaters  luid  servanta,  350,  351,  352, 
323,  354,  495,  053. 

Maurice,  Prof.  Frederick  D«oiaoii,  CO 
the  Sabbath,  548. 

May  games  on  Sunday,  309. 

Mnynooth,  College  of,  153.  [258. 

Meailley 's  Memoirs  of  Palej  referred  to, 

Uede,  Jo«eph,  bis  tolerant  spirit,  254. 

Medicine,  blind  deference  fomerly 
paid  to  Hippocrates  in,  111. 

llalancholy,  a  cause  of  intemp«rance, 
417  ;  Luther's  cured  by  music,  429; 
religious,  71,  237. 

Melancthon  on  the  Lord's  Day,  287, 
484 ;  approved  of  the  burning  of 
Servutus  for  heresy,  466 )  ou  tbe 
Mosaic  law,  496. 

Ifelcbisedeck,  175. 

Mclito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  his  letter  to 
0[ie!)intu!>,  500. 

Melmulh  on  diversity  of  opinions,  24S. 
'Melrose,  state  of  morals  at,  200  yean 
ago,  444. 

Melville,  Andrew,  501. 

,  James,  fond  of  music,  300. 

Memorials  of  Sabbatarians  aj^inst 
Sunday-trains,  13,  58, 360, 361, 404, 
40S,  457. 

Memory,  pleasures  of,  449. 

Mengr.ius,  Thomas,  an  independent 
AUcnloiiiati,  313. 

Mercy,  works  of,  4,  n,  504, 558  ;  bettar 
than  sacrifice,  504. 

Merton,  parish  of,  441. 

Mesmerism,  66. 

Micbaelis,  John  David,  Prof,  of  Philo- 
sophy at  Gbttiugen,  on  llie  laws  of 
Moses,  176  ;  on  usury,  180  ;  on  the 
Mosaic  law  aa  binding  only  on  the 
Israelites,  188 ;  on  marriage  with  a 
deceasetl  wife's  sister,  193;  on  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  195  ;  on  an 
error  in  legislation,  213  ;  on  the  con- 
nection and  limits  of  ethics  and  {cli- 
tics, 348  ;  on  the  8abb»tli,  435,  439  ; 
on  feslivolii,  4:<7  ;  im  the  equal 
rights  of  true  and  lolse  rollgiorii, 
476-,  on  the  Api>ci(lyp««,  5:i4  ;  re- 
ferral to,  45,  156,  157,  16((.  456, 
490,  511.  517,  64.3.  550,  r,r,7,  563. 

Middlvton,  Dr  ('onyers,  on  (bo  allego- 
rical interpretation  of  Uen.  i.  and 
ii..  89.  96. 

Milk,  selling  of,  on  Sunday,  310,  331, 
332.  333,  360. 

Mill,  John  .Stuart,  ti|)on  lientham's 
greatest-happiness  prlaciplt",  201. 

,  Dr,  of  Cambridge,  193. 


Mills  on  Sunday ,  339. 

Miller,  Bagh,  referred  to,  4t3. 

Milmaii,  Dfn,  oat&a  Jcwiah  8abb«tli, 
436,  643. 

Miliier,  Dr,  ott  the  burning  of  Cmtht^ 
lies  in  Q.  Clixabeth's  reign,  465. 

MiJtoo,  John,  religioiu  optniooa  d, 
3d,  479 ;  on  rcUgiooi  Uberty.  3ft> 
37,  155 :  wo^d  not  subarribe  stare 
in  taking  orders,  116  j  on  the  West- 
mioster  Asaembly.  134,  155;  on 
Seld^n,  135  ;  on  the  abolition  of  the 
Jewish  law,  166;  rejecU  iu  aatfao- 
rity,  but  departs  tJi  peactaee  fraa  bia 
principle,  ISO;  oo  tuory,  180;  oa 
the  Goapel  as  the  law  of  <>od  to  tu, 
197,  499;  on  [maginwry  sins.  213; 
ceaaed  to  attend  pnbUs  won  hi  p. 
230 ;  on  the  beaefidial  cOWu  of  dlf- 
fereooea  of  opintMi.  S5l }  oo  th« 
jftogmm^mtm  of  raligiooa  koow* 
ledg*-  ■•'■  -  •'^-  Sabbaifa,  lai, 
170,  I  i:/;  on  Proteu 

tant   ::,.    .  "U    rvrtWttJ 

to   tbe  cle:  -'hta 

ofphilosoj-  '^9; 

on  the  Decalogue,  4^3 ,  *ta  Chrwt'a 
appcaraaees  aftar  the  raaiuraetioK, 
52<>;  new  editien  «f  hi*  Pinaa 
Works,  520;  OB  the  mM*iag  ml 
Truos,  521 ;  on  the  UjlAg  !»/  «f 
alms  at  Corinth.  52S ;  reCfefTwl  to. 
£66,  470,  *7e,  517. 

Mind  influeiioed  by  bodily  atataa,  71- 
73,  :,'74,  275  •  its  dr-potMUnra  on  the 
brain.  207  ;  needa  r^rreatinn.  422, 
423,  439;  dlr«r^ty  of  mljida,  2t4. 

Minuit<'t«.     Hee  C'lrryy. 

Miracles,  argument  from,  IK5,  191. 

Mirtii  a  feature  of  tb<^  Jewi«h  fastivals, 
433  et  U'l- 1  particularly  tb«  teh- 
bath,  561  ;  lucrcaaes  beMBvolsnc*. 
440. 

Misrry  favourable  to  vloa,  276,  4iS. 
Htue  MttantMf. 

Miashioarjr  0|>erailons,  476. 

u  V  .1—.  •'^M.fltii  Kxamtnad,  Tha," 
referred  to,  520.  630. 

.M'  r   llsnry,  charactar    of, 

3*0. 

Mmxisy,  Sn;  BIm.  438. 

)l  "  tha  good  affortaof  d]»> 

I. 

MotiKsiiiifu  on  rellffioos  taws.  214. 

Moataonwry,  Bav.  John.  *in  uiartisKs 
with  a  A--'*' A  -ii'  •  -i'ter.  I»2, 
2-.M;  on  ti  «  JawUh 

law.  225 ;  i5. 

Month,  origin  ul  itt«,  iVlU. 

Monti,  iu  phases  Ilia  probable  origin 
of  tKa  wnak,  513. 

2q 
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Mooro,  Dr,  rcrvrrcd  to,  73. 

Moral,  nmbiguiiy  of  Ihe  word,  227. 

Moral  Inw,  197  et  ie,j.,  218.  222.  223, 
224,  227,  267.  481,  486.489.490; 
moral  and  positive  duties,  U>9.  218, 
227,329.504,  516;  .SftWmth-obMr- 
vance  not  a  moral  duty,  217,  490. 

Moml  s«nUmoiit«,  40, 198  ctioj.  ,•  three 
in  number,  201 ;  deficient  in  eomc, 
201. 

Morality,  foandations  of,  196  ;  iU  al- 
Icged  connection  with  Sabbnth-obser- 
vancp,  212 ;  state  of  morals  under 
the  Covenanters,  440  ti  itq. 

(lore,  Uannah,  337. 

,  Sir  Thomas,  on  religious  liberty, 

249 ;  referred  to,  469. 

Mognic  Law.     See  Law  of  Mo»t$. 

"  Mosaic  Sabbath,  The,"'  quoted,  168 ; 
roferrt^d  to.  490,  517. 

Moses,  his  aLlegi>d  profound  knowledge 
of  geology  .101;  held  by  the  Feathers 
to  bo  the  author  of  the  Sabbath, 
226;  doea  not  teach  the  existence  of 
a  futuru  state,  SOS,  548  ;  not  an  as- 
c«5 tic,  433.  See  L<tw  of  Mota,  Pm- 
tattuth. 

Moahcim  on  the  .Tndaising  Christians, 
279;  referred  to,  468. 

Motion  considered  as  the  effect  of  di- 
vine  energy,  76. 

Muir,  Dr  William,  on  vain  and  idle  re- 
creation, 21(5,  421. 

Murder,  capiti J  punishment  of,  189; 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature,  223. 

Murray,  Lord  George,  adventure  of,  at 
the  Bridge  of  Bruar,  359. 

MuHcumi,  433. 

Music,  56,  216, 300,  309, 336,  361, 429, 
436,  655,  656,  6(33. 

Uyth,  90. 

Nad. IB  and  Abihu,  452. 

National  judgments,  454.     See  Judy- 

menu. 
National  Covenant  of  Scotland  quoted, 

161. 
Nations,  differences  of  religions  of,  53 ; 

ignorant,  have  most  pride,  375. 
Natural  history,  study  of,  424. 
Natural  religion,  importance  of,  202- 

211 ;  preferable  to  atheism,  480  ;  is 

a  test  of  all  religions  professing  to 

b«  revealed,  204,  203, 480 ;  bequest 

for  essay  on,  478. 
Nattiral  sounds  and  scenery,  430,  431, 

432. 
Nature  asserts  her  rights,  423,  658. 
Nazorencjk,  279-80. 
Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans  quoted, 

140. 148.  331  ;  referred  to,  149, 152, 

166. 


Ncander,  Dr  Augustus,  ou  ilie  Injunc- 
tion of  Paul  to  tlie  CorinthuiHB  about 
alms.  523 ;  on  the  obacrvanc**  of 
Sunday,  S38 ;  referred  to,  280,  281, 
611,  617,  563. 

Necessity,  works  of,  4.5.124,  363, 504- 

Nehemiah's  care  for  Sobbath-obscr- 
vance,  188,  487  ;  festival  in  his  time, 
434. 

Nervous  diseases,  70 ;  of  women,  66, 7S. 

Netherlands,  religious  persecutions  iOj 
466. 

New  England.  See  Ifusachusetts, 
United  states. 

"  Now  England  Puritan,"  quoted,  223. 

New  Monthly  Magazine,  referred  to, 
345,417. 

New  moons,  516,  560. 

New  Testament,  the  law  for  Christians, 
197.     See  ChriitianUtf, 

Newcome,  Archbishop,  referred  to,  167. 

Ncwhaven  Medical  Association,  resoo 
iQtions  of,  277. 

Newman,  Francis  W.,  referred  to,  492. 

Newnbam,  Mr,  referred  to,  73. 

Newspapers,  Scotch,  generally  advo- 
cate Sunday-trains,  403,  410. 

Newton,  Bishop,  on  the  moral  natnra 
of  man,  204 ;  a  disbeliever  in  eter- 
nal puni»hment,  234  ;  on  spiritu«l 
(irldo,  366;  on  self-respect,  374  ;  on 
the  use  of  the  passions,  374  ;  on  the 
drama,  427 ;  on  the  Mosaic  ojamo- 
gony,  548. 

;  Sir  Isaac,  became  a  Unitarian, 

43,  479  ;  his  work  on  Two  Notable 
Corruptions  of  Scripture,  44,  46  ; 
his  timidity,  46;  opposition  to  bis 
philosophy,  110  ;  how  Dr  Clarke  In- 
troduced it  at  Cambridge,  ib. ;  OD 
the  importance  of  natural  to  moml 
philosophy,  207;  a  disbpllever  in 
eternal  torments,  233  ;  his  discovery 
of  gra\'itntion,  471 ;  referred  to,  76. 
Rev.  John,  70,  337. 


Nicene  council,  137. 

Nicholson,  Dr  John,  on  German  theo- 
logy, 96. 

NicoU,  John,  his  diary  quoted,  442. 

Nicbubr,  B.  G.,  on  change  of  opinion, 
30 ;  referred  to,  40. 

Niemyer,  Dr  H.  A„  referred  to,  124. 

Night-work,  271  -2. 

Noah,  history  of,  189;  his  Flood,  549. 

Nonconformists.     See  IHutnteri. 

"  Nonconformist,  The,"  on  the  rights 
of  Atheists,  377. 

North  firitlsh  Railway,  Sunday-trains 
on,  402. 

North  British  Review,  on  the  Sabbath, 
quoted,  639,  848,  563;  referred  to, 
613. 
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Nulaance,  l&w  of,  In  relation  to  Sab- 
bath-obeerranco,  351, 

Oatus,  lawfabiesB  of,  180. 

Obao,  Sabbatarian  petition  from,  458. 

Obedience,  ili8po»itiun  to,  373;  aource 
of  willing  obctlionce  to  God's  laws, 
205,  206,  209, 274 ;  passive,  of  eab- 
jecta,  127,  195. 

Obligation,  moral,  199.     See  Duty. 

Ocean,  eound  of  the,  430-31. 

Offence  to  "  weuk  brethren,''  351. 

Old  Testament,  preference  of  the  Cul- 
vinistB  for,  173  ;  how  far  Christians 
are  concerned  to  maintain  its  autho- 
rity, 189-191 ;  misuse  of  the,  214; 
was  only  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the 
primitive  ticntile  ('hriotiana,  499  ; 
why  preferred  by  the  Puritans,  562. 
See  liil-le,  PtntaUueh. 

Oliver,  Alex.,  on  the  Sabbath,  60,  267, 
606,  507.  508,  612,  528;  referred 
t4>,  277,  504,  613,  520,  639. 

Omnibuses  in  Glasgow  oo  Sundays, 
355. 

Onesimus,  his  letter  to  Melito,  600. 

Opinion,  31;  change  of,  34-51,248; 
unity  of.  impossible,  242  it  teqr,  Is 
but  knowledge  in  the  making,  251 ; 
variety  of,  not  prevented  by  sub- 
scription of  articles,  269;  duty  of 
acting  according  to,  473  ;  Influence 
of  public,  347, 

Opi>re6sion,  how  to  be  dimmished,  360. 
See  IntoUranee. 

Oratory,  general  love  of,  427. 

Organ,  the,  430. 

Oriental  style  of  teaching,  89, 492. 549. 

Oriental  nations  worshipped  the  pla- 
nets, 514 ;  hence,  probably,  the  sa- 
crcduess  of  the  number  seven  in  the 
East,  614. 

Origen  referred  to,  89,  91. 

Original  sin,  36,  38,  233. 

Ormc,  W'illiatu,  on  Bajttor's  treatise 
on  the  Lords  Day,  121,  328;  on  the 
state  of  morals  in  Scotland  two  hun- 
dred years  ego,  444  ;  on  the  Brown- 
ists,  409;  referred  to,  35,  46,  65, 
67.  325.  408. 

Orthodoxy.  113,  115,  399,  400,  473; 
standards  of,  33,  379 ;  playing  at, 
236. 

Osorius  against  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  376. 

Ostcrvald,  J.  P.,  on  the  alleged  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature,  39 ;  on  the 
Servility  of  commentators,  112;  ou 
books  of  divinity,  ib. ;  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  158  ;  on  the 
niiAnpplication  of    Scripture    text? 


addressed  to  Jews.  165,  328  ;  re- 
ferred to,  502,  504. 

Ovid,  cosmogony  of,  101-2;  referred 
to.  511. 

Owen,  L>r  John,  on  the  Unitarians, 
48  ;  on  a  case  of  change  of  opinion, 
60;  on  the  Sabbath,  55,  330,  49t), 
605,  606,  511 ;  ou  the  purification 
of  England  from  episcopacy  and 
monarchy,  128;  improved  manner 
of  interpreting  the  Bible  introduced 
by,  158 ;  on  the  progressiveness  of 
religious  knowledge,  259  ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  Sabbath  controversies 
in  the  17th  century,  322  ;  on  magis- 
terial dictates  in  relig^ion,  326 ;  on 
results  as  an  index  of  soundness  of 
principles,  446;  on  religioiu  liberty, 
469;  referred  to,  29,  379;  Orrae'a 
Life  of,  quoted  and  referred  to,  55, 
325,  444,  4G8. 

Oxford  Tracts,  381. 

Paisk,  Thomas,  on  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandmcDt,  9S. 

Paley,  Dr,  on  universal  redemption, 
64  ;  on  the  Sabbath,  60.  168,  484. 
616,  518,  520  ;  on  rationol  religion, 
67  ;  on  the  Old  Tesfttmont,  190 ;  ou 
the  foundations  of  mural  obligation, 
199,  200 ;  on  the  beneficial  effects  of 
differences  of  opinion,  251  ;  on  sub- 
scription of  articles,  252 ;  on  pious 
frauds,  341 ;  his  impartiality,  377 ; 
fond  of  the  thcotre,  427  ;  I»r  R.  W. 
Hamilton's  attack  on,  60  ;  referred 
to,  119,  468,  471,  514,  521,  625, 
667  ;  his  Memoim  referred  to,  268. 

Papias  referred  to,  625. 

Papists.     See  Roman  C<Mh^t». 

Parables,  89,  90,  492,  649, 

Parents,  Jewish  law  far  respect  to, 
174,  196,  223,  499,  505  ;  their  right 
as  to  marriage  of  their  cblltlren, 
177. 

Paris,  sobriety  in,  215,  416;  Sunday 
in.  308. 

Paris  Garden,  London,  accident  ou  a 
Sunday  in,  293. 

Parker,  Theodore,  on  the  Hebrew  coa- 
mogony,  77  ;  referred  to,  500. 

Parkhurat  oo  the  meaning  of  the  word 
translated  holi/,  550. 

Parliament.  See  Acu,  Agnew,  LtffUla- 
Hon, 

Parr,  Dr  Samuel,  his  character  of 
Uorsley,  121,  and  of  Taylor,  127  ; 
a  disbeliever  in  eternal  punishment, 
234  ;  on  the  impossibility  of  unifor- 
mity of  opinion,  249 ;  on  keeping 
company  with  difsenters,  377  ;  on 
2  (}  2 
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the  word  toleration,  473;  refarred 
to,  29  :  hid  Life  roferrod  to,  48.  423. 

rarty-o[jiDionf,  130;  party-lie»  of  tlie 
clergy,  388 ;  purty-opiiit  of  ecdc- 
•iutical  historUti«,  461. 

PokaI  oil  doubt  and  submiision,  62; 
on  truth  and  error.  61 ;  on  the  de- 
cri>o  against  Galileo,  104  ;  on  a 
trick  of  the  Jesuits,  211. 

Pa»5toDS,  423  ;  ute  of  the,  374. 

Paasover,  433. 

Paterson,  trial  of,  for  bla«pheiny,  250. 

Paul,  on  the  observance  of  days,  66, 
61,  172,  288, 1:91  n„  326,  330,  614  et 
§gq.,  439,  630-2;  continued  to  the 
end  to  obey  the  Mosaic  law,  167  ;  ob- 
served the  Jewith  iiabbath,  527-9, 
before  Keatus,  224;  at  Troaa,  329, 
488,  521,  560,  561;  travelled  on  a 
Sunday,  69,  522;  his  epeei-h  at 
Athena,  344 ;  laboured  with  hb 
hands,  422 ;  appealed  to  "  wise  men," 
535;  on  faith,  161. 

Pearson,  Binhop,  referred  to,  663. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  on  Babbath-legiala- 
tion,  347. 

I'eeviflhnetia  an  effect  of  disease,  275 ; 
and  of  uohappincBB,  276,  448. 

Pennsylvania,  imperfect  roligioui  free- 
dom in,  394. 

Penny  Cyelopiedta  quoted,  334;  re- 
ferred to,  90,  468,  514. 

Pentateuch,  post-Mosaic  additions  to, 
94.  182.  493,  643;  language  of,  96. 
See  Bible,  Law  of  Mo»ci,  ifaie*. 

Pentecost,  meeting  of  the  Apoatles  on 
the  day  of,  521. 

Percival,  Dr.  Paley's  letter  to,  252. 

Persecution,  ISO ;  argument  against, 
242 ;  modern  forms  of,  243,  257  ; 
T.  Gordon  on,  245,  246;  spirit  of, 
254  ;  by  so-called  l'rote»ta(jt«,  376, 
378,  394,  462  ;  of  the  Jews  by  Chris- 
tians, 376.     ttee  IntoUranee. 

Persians  worshipped  the  Sun,  639. 

Persius  referred  to,  612. 

Perth,  great  inundation  ot,  314  ;  spi- 
ritual despotism  nt,  316;  punish- 
ment for  Sabbath-desecration,  317  ; 
state  of  morals  200  years  ago,  444. 

Petitions,  Sabbatarian,  4o7. 

Pbosdrus  un  recreation,  421. 

Pharisees  walked  in  the  fields  on  the 
ijabbath,  229,311,  440;  feasted  on 
thot  day,  439,  561 ;  their  scrujiulo- 
sity  as  to  iUa  observance,  504,  554  ; 
modern,  153,  243. 364,  365, 389.  465. 

Philagutbarche*  referred  to,  473. 

Phillips  II.  Innes,  case  of,  353. 

Phillpotte.  liisliop,  on  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister,  193. 


Phllo  on  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
186;  on  the  Sabbath,  511,  543;  re- 
ferred to,  89,  91.403. 

Philosophy,  study  of.  425. 

"  Philosophy  of  fivU,  The,"   referred 
to,  S63. 
I  Philofttratus  referred  to,  511. 

Phrenological  Journnl  quoted,  411  ; 
referred  to.  60.  72.  73.  185,  250, 
375,  416,  422,  444. 

Phrenology,  39  ;  moral  sentiment*  m^ 
cording  to,  201, 

Physical  train  ing,  422. 

Physicians,  their  former  blind  defer- 
ence t<i  Hippocrates,  111  ;  labour  on 
the  Sabbath,  269. 

Physiology,  use  of  knowledge  of,  72, 
73 ;  it*  importance  a  means  of  bumaxi 
improvement,  207,  240,  273;  ought 
to  be  taught  to  all,  272,  415  ;  in  re- 
lation to  the  Sabbath,  268,  438. 

Piiiel  on  religious  insanity,  4 18. 

Pitcairn'e  "  Criminal  Trials"  refenxd 
to,  444. 

PUtenweem,  Babbatb-deiecraticn  nt, 
309. 

Planets  of  the  ancient  astronomers, 
513  ;  worshipped  in  the  East,  614. 

Plato  on   festivals,    225 ;  bis  saying 
that  the  happicat  men  are  the 
869. 

Playfair,    John,  on  the  opposition  t9^ 
Newton's  philosophy,   110;  on  Cal- 
vin's defence  of  usury,  180 ;  anec- 
dote of,  557. 

Plays.     See  Drama. 

Pleasures,  whether  forbidden  on  the 
.Sabbath,  437,  655.     See  Uapfin^M. 

Pliny's  epistle  to  Trajan,  537,  539. 

Plitt,  Hev.  Theodore,  quoted,  368.  309. 

Plumptre,  Air,  on  Sabbath-legUlatlon, 
349,  357. 

Plutarch  on  superstition,  55. 

Poland,  catechism  of  the  Uiutaruui 
chuTches  of,  162. 

Police  regulations  for  observance  of 
Sunday,  351. 

Politics,  limits  of,  348.  8ee  Qwtm- 
ment,  Ltyutiiture. 

Polyrarp  referred  to.  526. 

Polygamy,  176,  177,  193,  220,  636. 

PomlVet  quoted,  128. 

Poor,  alms  at  Corinth  for,  522. 

Pope,  Alexander,  his  universal  prayer 
quoted,  61  ;  on  the  enjoyment  of 
God's  bounties,  236  ;  on  roason  and 
pskssion,  374  ;  on  pride,  375  ;  on  the 
laws  of  nature,  456. 

Popery.     See  InjaUiWity,  liomantitn. 

Popham,  Judge,  his  opposition  to  SaU- 
batartauism,  306, 


IVmod,  Richard,  referred  to,  45. 

Porteus,  Bishop,  his  cxertiouB  to  pro- 
mote 8*bb»tb-obaervance,  336. 

Pocitive  dutiM,  169,  218,  51B  ;  Sab- 
b«th-obsorvance  one,  217,  490  ;  sub- 
ordinate to  moral,  218,  329,  S04. 

Poll  hoc,  trgo  propter  hoc,  »  commoo 
falincy,  10,  34(i,  347. 

Post-office.  Sunday -labour  in  tbe,  3G<5, 
406,  468. 

Powell,  Kev.  Daden,  on  the  Hebrew 
co«iDugony,  79  ;  on  credulity  in  the- 
ology, 104  ;  on  the  incon«istoncy  of 
Proteotanta,  115  ;  on  their  errors  aa 
to  the  Bible,  163;  on  diversity  of 
ojiiuion,  2S6  ;  criticised  in  the  Pree- 
byteriun  liovicw,  492  ;  referred  to, 
34,  76,  39J.  471. 

Power,  love  of,  373  tt  leq. 

Powy»,  the  Hon.  Lyttelton,  on  legisla- 
tion for  religion,  343. 

Practicu  should  accord  with  principles, 
3,  S7, 161, 473;  Protediont  principle 
and  Protestiint  pi-acLice,  462. 

PredoKtinntioM,  233. 

Preferincut,  cxpcctntlon  of,  387. 

Prejudice.  107,  130,  131,  158,  380, 
387,  388.  636. 

PrMbyteriani,  intolerance  of,  46,  149, 
150,  151,  2r,Q,  315,  339,  470  ;  ac 
Cttsed  of  impiety  by  English  CLurch> 
men.  381. 

Presbyterian  Ueview  on  tlie  positive 
character  of  the  Subbatb-iuw,  490 ; 
on  the  Sabbath,  536;  referred  to. 
651. 

Press,  influence  of  the,  477 ;  froedotn 
of  the,  474. 

Price,  Dr  Kichard,  his  Unitarian 
opinions,  48,  479. 

Price's  Patent  Candle  Company,  holi- 
days  given  to  their  work-people,  270. 

Pride,  375  ;  spiritual,  326,  365,  360, 
373,  376,  i382,  473. 

Prideaux,  ,Toho,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
on  the  Sabbath,  507. 

,  Humphrey,  dean  of  Norwich, 

on  Kxra,  96  ;  on  natural  religion  us 
the  test  of  roveluliou,  204  ;  referred 
to,  180,  543. 

Priesthood,  uatural  kind  of,  117  ;  pro- 
verbial arrogance  of  the,  370.  (ice 
CUrgi/, 

Priestley,  Dr  Joeeph,  on  the  itnper- 
feclions  of  the  Uefurmation,  260  ; 
on  the  perpetuity  of  the  Jewish  ri- 
tual, 495-6 ;  referred  to,  38,  266. 
479. 

Pri>digie«,  67,  443,  466. 

Profonenoss,  laws  against,  339.     [642, 

Profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  what,  488, 


Profligacy  on  Sundays,  10,  216,  462, 
557. 

Prophecy,  in  relation  to  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  290.  488,  507.  608.  660. 

Prophets,  poetical  style  of  their  wrlt- 
iDgs,  437,  563  ;  fnlse  prophets,  343, 

Proselyte*  to  Judaism,  187,  611  ;  equal 
rights  of  all  *fr.Vt  to  make,  476. 

Pros]iective  Ueview  referred  to,  77, 

Prosperity,  sources  of,  451. 

Protection,  alleged  need  of.  in  r«gard 
tn  Sabbath-observance,  349  «(  *fq, 

Protpsunl  inconsistencies,  49,  108, 
116.  161.  243,  257,  267,  339;  Infal- 
libility, 376,378,  381.383,  398,  399, 
636  ;  persecutions.  46,  178,  378, 
394.  462;  Protestants  use  against 
Dissenters  the  arguments  which 
Romanists  use  against  them,  49 ; 
their  treatment  of  tlio  Koninn  < Ca- 
tholics, 178;  have  lew  excuse  than 
the  Catholics  for  persecuting,  467. 

ProtoHlantisn],  what,  114.  2/J6,  378; 
right  of  privnte  judgment,  3  *t  *f<f., 
32,  36,  43,  48,  4^,  61,  138,  467.  46l!i ; 
right  and  duty  of  acting  according 
to  it,  26,  473 ;  ia  a  safe  way  to  nl- 
vation,  265. 

Proviilence,  general  and  partieuliir, 
70-76,     See  (/"tl,  Latot,  Jud'/tntMt. 

Prudence  Included  by  Uutlsr  among 
the  virtues,  200. 

Psychological  .Medlclm-.  Journal  of, 
referred  to,  0<i.  7:.l,  420. 

Public  opinion,  198.  347,  367  ;  atato 
of,  in  rkotland,  a«  to  Runday-tnitns, 
400. 

rubllcntion,  free,  of  opinion*,  benefit 
of,  474  iri  tf'i  ;  laws  against.  477. 

Puninhment,  under  tlie  law  of  nature, 
452;  rnpital,  of  muriU'r,  IHO.  doc- 
trine of  eternal,  2.10  tl  »,•-/.,  447. 

PuritaniMU,  421),  421,  4.')6,  437;  renc* 
tioM  ngnlnitt,  in  Kngland,  448  ;  In  the 
Highland*.  457 :  unintentionally 
promotes  vice,  667. 

Puritans,  02,  120.  12|,  129,  m,  142, 
143,  146,  149,  K)0,  154,  216.  2117, 
237,  251),  275.  276,  518.  501  ;  their 
Hubbslli-doetrlno,  4H(>  ;  Ihrlr  moda 
of  Inlerpreling  the  llibte,  159;  re- 
garded the  Miwalc  law  as  binding  nn 
the  (ientiles.  164;  their  preUrenro 
for  the  Old  Testament,  173,  179; 
their  writings  un  lim  Knbbatb,  293, 
294  ;  SahbatarianiMm  Intrtwluced  by, 
301  ft  Iff.  I  5(13,  635  :  their  legisla- 
tion  for  Habbtttli  obu-rvant'o,  331  ; 
tbclr  iiKide  nf  Hiililiutli-olinervance, 
see  S<ihhmh  i  Macauloy's  cluirort«r 
of  than,  66:2. 
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Mii*    Bcvtev  fWted,  4t.  i»  I 

4S7;  tuHmmj  mi  ■ 
I  «■  HmIit  o^t  to 
~Rj.  S7«^  US. 

iB.*l9,  961,  369.  4C«.  «06.. 

B«3r.  raiiMTvd  to,  18S. 
■■■■I.  TilM    iOft. 
Bi^T  JohBt  M>  <^  woritt  of  crofttioD, 


r.40;ib(Mild 

6S,  S46; 

,264;  r«v«- 


MtlMirily  a^  903  «  «««..  9 
Ifttioa  tosS^ 
'  Rccvrdl.  Tk^"  ^witmi,  160.SS8>  872. 
■■inwliiM,  19,  190, 149  M  M9^  2t5. 
991^  941,  97t,  98«>  294,  205,  9»7, 
904,  906^  906.  30».  487,  488,  318, 
939,  an,  S39.  S41.  369,  365,  371, 
409;  449;  diflerent  kinds  of,  suit 
diSvent  pemos,  2S6;  rocrcationc 
on  the  d«bb»Ui  wer«  not  forbidden 
i0  Um  FUmrth  Comtnuidment.  229. 
433,  U9-60;  but  the  reverse,  433, 
6M ;  gronDiUon  which  tboj  are  s«id 
to  be  forbidden  in  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, &43  *t  $eq. ;  recreation 
a  Sabbath  duty,  420 ;  a  means  of  pre- 
ventingand  curing  dnuikcnttee»,21G, 
417. 
Kodeniption,  doctrine  of  uniTonal,  54. 
Kefurniatiun,   see   Prott*tanMUm ;    cjc- 

poctcd  new  one,  261-3. 

Reformers,  the,  left  much  undone,  260  ; 

their    intol<^rance,    244,  378,    462  ; 

their  doctrine  of  the   Sabbath,  65, 

121,  286  tt  *<^  .  484,  603. 

Rcfrethmeut  the  bcnoflciol  purpose  of 

tlie  Jewish  Subbftth.  120,  219,  371, 

420.  433.  553,  6:)4.     See  Jitxr<!„ti<n. 

RrlasDtion,  225,     See  lirj'rethmrnl. 

lioligioD,  lti«  uUoged  connexion  with 

8nbbntli-obti«rvance,  212,  219;  eiu- 

cority  in,  214,  itj  state  in   Charles 

II,  s  reign,  334  ;  effect  of  the  Frcocb 

Revolution  upon  it  in  Hritaiu,  335  ; 

tinctured     by   men's   tempers,   237 

ought  to  be  chceiiul,  2.37,  417,  448, 

054  ;  damaged  by  ignornnt  fanatics. 

341 ;  «uid  by  pious  frauds  341  ;  not 


adrerse  to  amnsementa,  4S3 ;  Its  at* 
Iianc«  with  knowledge,  425  ;  bmk 
in  relation  to,  429 ;  has  not  always 
the  conaequenoes  expected,  467 :  tnu 
reli^oo,  what,  204  ;  true,  known  by 
its  fralu,  446,  447 :  true  and  fidw 
hare  equal  rights,  476 ;  religion  eft. 
thosiasm.  246,   389,   41S  ;  relij^rnni 
insanity,  71.  418.474;  r 
gion — see  Natural ;  reli^' 
— see  Liberty  ;  reli^ou^  | 
nerally  ignorant  of  Oo: 
laws,  210. 
Remonstrants,  466. 
Reprobation,  54,  230,  232. 
Best,  man's  need  of,  268,  420;  k  i 
only  thing  enjoined  in  the  Fd 
Commandment.  547,  55a 
Retnrrection.  Christ's,   in  relation  to 
the  Lord's  l>ay,  327,  330,  335,  48 
519,  624.  525,  526,  531,  532,  538. 
Reuchlin,  John,  173. 
Revelation,  l)r  Jortin  on  the  !»{ 
tanceof,  211  ;  Uighop  WarhnrCant 
345:  natural  religion  ox  •  test  oC 
204, 263,  480 ;  internal  andexlerMl 
evidence  of,  191 ;  the  Book  of,  SSi. 
See  BiMt. 
Reverence,  sentiment  of,  201. 
Reynolds,  Dr,  a  Sabbatarian.  2^)6. 
Rhaa.  George,  429. 
"  Rhymed  I'lea  for  Tolerance"  i^noeed. 

243,  248,  453,  546- 
Rice,  Mr  Spring  (now  Lord  Manteagk 
on  visits  to  the  Zoological  < 
on  Sunday,  356. 
Richmond,  ezcurBions  to,  342. 
Ridley,  iii^hop,  his  opinion  of  the  ! 
hath  referred  to,  119,  291,  484^ 
Right   and    wrong,   199  <l  mj.      8m 

Comcitmei,  Ihitiet,  M-oroL 
Robertson,  William,  D.D,,  quoted, 4t 
referred  to,  467,  649, 

,  Rev.  William,  an  Irish  ( 

gymon,  48. 
Robinson,  Archbishop,  48^ 

,  Dr  EL,  refenvd  to,  iS43. 

,  Re».  Robert,  became  a  Uni- 
tarian, 47. 
RocbefoucsuU  on  pride,  378, 
RoptTB,  Henry,  referred  to,  29,  266| 
374, 

,  Dr  .Fohn,  quoted,  302. 

RomnniHin,  107,  131,  243:    »1.iiiliora 
saving  faith,   49 ;    not  It 

was,  462  ;  a  source  of  c<  I  uf, 

161 ;  Roman  ratholic  ti»btMiU,  559. 
See  InfuUihility, 
Roman  Catboliw.  rights  of,  2S ;  Knox'* 
severity   to,   17S;    l>r  l'hnlm«r«  on 
persecution  of,  178 ;    treatment  of, 
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by  Prttestants,  153,  315,  377,  466  ; 
BctA  Rgainst,  315 ;  diimbUitic«  of, 
462  ;  cnoacfl  of  hatred  to,  463 ;  manj 
burnt  by  Protestants,  464. 

Romans,  ancient,  tbcir  jui>t  laws,  224  ; 
their  festivals,  226;  the  Sabbath 
geniTaliy  ridiculed  by,  512  ;  but  ob- 
served by  Bome,  io  imitAtion  of  the 
Jews,  611  ;  their  calendar,  614. 

UoBcoc,  WiUiam,  quoted  on  religious 
liberty,  118. 

Ros»,  Alexander  Leith,  quoted,  301. 

Uoyai  Society,  its  influence  in  di.«pcl- 
ling  superstition,  G9. 

Kucll,  Rev.  David,  quoted,  345. 

Koral  walks,  2:29,  311,  341,  431,  440, 
488,  5G0  ;  sounds,  430. 

Rush,  IJr  Denjaniin,  on  the  drama, 
427  ;  referred  to,  73. 

Kushworth,  .Tohn,  on  historical  for- 
geries, 321 ;  his  Collections  referred 
to.  134,  140,  149,  150-1. 

lliukin,  Mr,  on  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
127. 

Bossell,  Francis,  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
quoted,  609;  referred  to,  281,508, 
614,  531. 

Rutherford,  Samuel.  133;  his  book 
against  liberty  of  conscience,  150, 
179;  on  seducers  to  idolatry,  224. 

Ratherfurd,  Lord,  bis  speech  on  Sun* 
day-trains,  409.  [309. 

Ratberglcn,    Sabbath   desecration    at, 

Sabbatarians,  properly  so  called,  who 
keep  liolv  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week,  176,  297,  327. 

Sabbath,  alleged  primeval,  72-106, 
170,  226,  322,  335,  481,  484,  487, 
511,  516,  618,  636. 

■ ,  Jewish,  167,  486 ;  first  Insti- 
tuted when  manna  was  sent,  64U  ; 
formally  enacted  at  Sinai,  I81i; 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Jews,  177  ;  and  to  the  constitution 
of  man,  16,  212,  268,  658;  its  pur- 
poses,— (l.)to  Bive  rf!«tnnd  refresh- 
ment to  man  and  beast,  218,  225, 
226,  371,  503,  553  ;  (2.)  to  be  a  me- 
morial of  the  deliverance  of  the 
iiraeUtcs  from  Egypt,  217,  553; 
(3.)  to  be  a  sign  of  the  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  them,  167  tt  $(q., 
218,  357,  491,  553;  mode  of  sancti- 
fying it,  640-3;  meanLng  of  "hal- 
low, "  keep  holy,"  or  "  sanctify," 
487,  544  ;  was  a  joyful  festival.  435, 
439,  555 ;  bow  spent  by  the  Jews, 
435,  546 ;  lasted  from  sunaet  on 
Friday  to  sunset  on  Saturday,  308, 
309,    439 ;    whether  a  mora]    or  a 


positive  institution?  169.  200-9,212, 
217,322,327,  481,  490,  495,  553; 
this  question  practically  unimpor- 
tant, 220 ;  was  not  imposed  upon  the 
(ientiles,  or  kept  by  them,  except  in 
imitation  of  the  Jews  in  later  times, 
167.  217,  227,  228,  364,  357,  611  ; 
never  obterved  by  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, 173,  279 ;  gradually  ceased  U. 
be  kept  by  Hebrew  christians,  173, 
279;  thought  by  the  Reformers  to 
be  a  type  of  spiritual  rest,  290  ; 
con  no  longer  be  regnrded  as  a 
memoriiil  of  the  creation.  72-106, 
A63;  grounds  on  which  it  is  said  to 
be  a  Christian  institution,  12,  461, 
48S  «  seq. ;  erroneously  called  by 
the  Sabbath  Alliance  the  badge  of 
our  homage  to  God,  170 ;  doctrine 
and  practice  of  Jesus,  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Fathers,  conceruing  it — -see 
JtiHt,  Af'O'tU*,  Fathers  ;  doctrine  of 
the  Schoolmen,  285 ;  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  56,  123,  325,  340-1, 
486 ;  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
247;  oftheChurcbof  Cogland,  119, 
214,  282,  289,  302  ;  of  Englijih  Xon- 
conforniistii,  121  ;  of  foreign  Protes- 
tant divines,  55, 121,  285  ttsfj.,  502 
— see  Calvin,  I^tther,<l-c.i  controver- 
sies about  it  in  llolland,  56,  62.  503 ; 
in  Kngland,  289  et  /«</. ;  in  Gemmny, 
503 ;  debate  concerning  it  in  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  136;  pre- 
valent misapplication  of  the  phrase 
"  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,"  160,  247, 
323,  483;  history  of  modern  Sab- 
batarianism, 279 ;  Puritanical  oli- 
servance  of  the  scKcalled  (.'hristian 
Sabbath,  10,  23,  120,  216.  275,  301, 
303  et  i/^j.,  335,  336,  339,  436,  437, 
440,  446,  450,  462,  487,  635,  647, 
555,561.  ^e  Fourth  Commandtntnt, 
LoriVn  Day. 
Sabbntb  Alliance,  curiosities  of  the, 
481 ;  it§  formation  and  principles, 
367,  481  ;  labours,  389,  409,  467  ; 
financial  condition.  16,  404,  410, 462, 
482;  proclaims  that  the  Sabbath  is 
the  badge  of  our  homage  to  God, 
170;  maintains  the  vital  importance 
of  ttie  Fourth  Commandment  to  mo- 
rality, 196  ;  resemblance  of  its  con- 
duct to  that  of  the  Jesuits,  200-212  ; 
its  contemptuous  treatment  of  the 
law  of  Christ  and  the  law  of  nature, 
197,  198,  489,  494;  its  misstatement 
about  n  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  RailwBy<'ompony,484; 
accuses  all  non-sabtmtarians  of  dis- 
honeaty.    Ignorance,    or  stupidity. 
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4BAt  647 ;  tto  actoondlng  unrtloa 
•ko«t  Um  oomtnon  consent  of  the 
CkristiaB  world  to  ono  of  its  prtnci- 
t<t^40;  ffp«aJM  of  rever«nre  for 
fitum  M  &  Cbrittiui  duty.  405  :  iin 
1W  »f  Biw|{  of  •' '.  '  047; 

lla  Tract*  rvfrrrvd  ' 

tttftomimm. 


480;  Mctt  agaLuiU  it — 6«>« 
bM»*^.  V,  435. 


^«i«,  Xi«- 


flaerffleei  «u»i>ii»ir-i  bC  JeroMlem  till 

lk«  dMtractioo  of  tta«  Temple,  167  ; 

wWtUr  stin  poMible  by  the  Jews, 

496  :  on  the  8«bUth.  6^  549. 
6Mraepp>,  231. 
St  Aaftmra,  Soadaj  pleya  st,  299; 

fardgn  atodeaU  ftt.  301 ;  8*bbftlh- 

nb— ibum  >t,  306, 30R. 
8l  Cri^wn'f  bolidBY,  43S. 
St  Catbbert*  friih,  e»bb«th-dcsecn- 

tiMlii,30». 
fitliMMk-Ctliiiigon  Sunday  at  Aberdeen, 

313;  act  pfx^i  biting,  339. 
Sa2t.pan«,  339. 
Si^VKtMa.  GonditioDB   of,  49.  53,  232, 

387. 
fhTtlfirttlnri    of   the    Sabbatb,    S40, 

ft42-(. 
BaacUfy.  meaning  of,  487,  544  ft  Wf . 
Sanctuary,  tevercnce  for,   181,  221, 

881,  495. 
Snaitary  iiaproveinent*  will  dimininh 

draakcnncM,  414;  Sanitary  Affcc'i-^ 

•tittioriUBcbeMer.272.  btalleaith, 

Sakta,  **  bnfll^ttngs"  of,  72.    See  DtvH 

SMarday.  514. 

8n«a  race  le«  tober  than  Celtic.  415 ; 
old  s^'""'  names  of  days,  613. 

Seeaery.  plcasnre  derived  fn>tii,  432. 

8atptici$B,  52 ;  Dr  llttheriDgtoa'a  no- 
tton  of.  152.  343. 

fltoMMi.  48.  151,  366,  378. 

MMlMtfe  divinity.  112. 

aehoolana,  their  doctriae  of  the  Sab- 
katKSSS- 

8d«a«>  Ike  study  of  it  dispels  super- 
vUtkw,  69.  70,  425  ;  in  relation  to 
Scriptitr«,  77.  189.  263,  327.  391, 
9M»  M8  ;  value  of  it  in  a  religiou* 
fttaA  ti  view.  205  rt  wv.,  658 
aol»{;  DiriMBUibontyofiU  leach- 

Smt,  RouMnald,  ««  aitabenft,  65. 

•rinen'  Gazette  on  inimo- 
<  lilasifow  on  i^undays,  216: 
t>k)h»ur«  of  Sabbatarian  tricks  by, 
4M).  4«H>. 


Scotland,  bamtQg  of  wlt'i—   >" 
443;  standard  of  reli  J.  ii, 

132 -,   intolerance    in.  nr 

deoiaoda of  clergy  in.  1  h- 

obtorvaiicc  in,  123,  1  .  x. 

306,  334.  440;  sttic  o(  r- 1 
morals  200  years  ngo.  44< 
vanco  of  faolicUys  in  the  i''i.:i  ni 
James  VI.,  306;  What  ure  the  f«wl 
JBga  and  opinions  of  the  people  of, 
in  regard  to  Sunday  trains  f  400; 
proposed  standi  ng  oomiuitt««  for  li> 
cease  of  Sunday  travellers,  411; 
prejudice  against  mu*ic  in.  430;  the 
Covenanters,  17?  '^' '  "'■  t'lj^ 
470  ;  Scotland  uri  ■; 

rtateof  relif  iiMiK  >  ,,  ,'i-^ 

Puritaoisoi  ^hlaotlc,   457. 

See  Chnrch 

"  Scoumnn.  The,"  nuutcU,  25, 400, 406, 
409.  458. 

Scott,  Dr  A.  J.,  referred  to,  543 ;  nuo- 
ted,  558. 

,  liev.  Thomiio,  on  the  snfldcncy 

of  the  iliblc  210. 

,  Sir  Walter,  on  apparition^  SB; 

on  the  credulity  of  the  PmhyttrriBa 
clerjjy  in  regard  t*>  witchcraft.  135 ; 
referred  to,  64,  152.  312.  414. 

Scottish  Suciety  fur  Prorooiing  the  Dae 
Observance  of  the  Lord's  I)ay.  358. 

Scourging  for  Sabbatlt-brcaJtiug  ia 
Scotland,  308. 

Scripture.     See  Dihlt. 

Scuddi^r,  Uenry.   153. 

"  Searchers"  for  -S'  ken  ia 

Scotland,  299,  31'  .317. 

Seasons,  changes  of,  w>--\V.  pi:ir  •  inogbe- 
fore  the  creation  of  man,  7£i. 

Seceder*,  Scotch,  their  protost  agaUft 
the  repeal  of  laws  agalntt  sritebM. 
64. 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  on  the  law  nf  na- 
ture, 204  ;  on  sc r\  ility  to  the  clergj, 
386;  referred  to,  ISb.  157.  379. 

Sectaries,  tolerntiou  of,  151,  152.  &«• 
DiutttUrt,  ToUnttiun. 

Sect*,  rivalry  i>f,  3fe9. 

Sedgwick,  I'rofpssor,  on  divenlty  of 
ojiinions,  253  ;  referred  to.  379, 

Balden,  .lohu,  on  free  ir>()uiry.  52  ;  00 
the  endle»>ne8»  of  dispiitca  in  reli- 
gion, li!9:  his  9(>eeche«  In  the  W»»t- 
mliistcr  ■  ..,-,.  _^ 

ib.  ;  111 
13«.  l.k.  ...........  u...  ..  f 

truth  in  troubUii  (iDi> 
tithes,  175;  on  uciu'y,  I 
ting  rid  of  contracts  uouvrtxi 
obedlenre  to  Uo<l,  411.  oo  • 
judgments,  456 ;  on  tbs  SabbatJi, 
bVi,  614  :  refcrn-d  to,  3»,  158. 
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-Mtficm,  255,  373.     See  /Vm(«. 

fioneca.  oa  festivub,  '225  ;  refwTWl  to, 
512. 

Sflpten&ry  iaititutionf,  origia  of,  612- 
614. 

Brmonf ,  238,  370,  378,  393 ;  hints  for 
tho  improvomeator,  238 ;  attractive- 
ncf*  of  oloquant,  427. 

Serpent  in  Gen.  ii.,  89,  dl. 

Hervantji,  34S,  350,  351,  352,  354.  363, 
49o,  5J8. 

8ervt>tua,  burninjf  of,  28,  466 ;  hig  Life 
referred  to,  4G8,  4*59. 

Servility  tr)  Authority  in  religion,  51, 
107,  113;  servility  of  the  Uity  to 
the  dcrgy,  373,  383,  398,  399. 

Seven,  ■acred  character  of  that  num- 
ber, in  tbe  tkst,  612,  514. 

8«venth  Coinmiuidment,  220,  515, 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  referred  to,  254, 
379. 

Sliakmpcare  quoted,  56,  201,  552. 

Blinrp,  ,lainc«,  ^Vrchbi«bop  of  8t  An- 
drews, 308. 

,  Dr  John,   Archbishop  of  Vork, 

OD  belief  u  tho  rule  of  practice,  473. 

.Shuldon,  Dr,  119. 

Sherlorlt,  William,  Dean  of  8t  Paul'*, 
his  ojulroveray  with  L>r  South,  128. 

,  Thomaa,  Biahop  of  London, 

on  tbe  New  Tettament,  198;  ou  tbe 
Jewi«b  law,  164 ;  on  the  law  of  na- 
ture, 204,  223 ;  referred  to,  499,  527, 
549. 

Sbootinu  on  Sundays,  286,  300. 

Sbopkeeponi,  alleged  need  of  protec- 
tion of,  349,  352. 

Sign,  the  Babbath  as  a,  167  »t  leq^ 
218,  357,  491,  553. 

Silkworm,  cultivation  of,  369. 

Si  loam,  tower  of,  456. 

Simon,  Riclurd,  167. 

Sill,  bad  pflft'cta  of  getting  up  a  false 
standard  of,  213;  original,  36,  233. 

Sinai,  "  saoctificd'  by  Mosea,  646, 546; 
giving  of  tbe  law  at,  182,  See  Ik- 
ealogue. 

Sincerity  in  religion,  214.  See  J7y- 
fioeruy. 

SLiniondl  on  the  intolerance  of  the  Rfr 
formers,  244  ;  referred  to,  29. 

8i8t«rs,  marriage  of  two  at  the  tamo 
time  forbidden  by  Moses,  192. 

Sleep,  271,  421,433. 

Smalridgc,  Bishop,  anecdote  of,  387. 

Smith,  Adam,  referred  to,  480. 

,  Dr  John  Pye,  quoted  on  Scrip- 
tural astronomy,  62  ;  on  the  produc- 
tion of  now  species,  74 :  on  the  mean- 
ing of  "  firmunentj"  105;  referred 


Smith,  Bev.  Sydney,  on  tbe  effects  of 
extensive  religious  study  in  produc- 
ing mutual  re<ip«ct  between  oppo> 
nents,  50 ;  on  tho  impoecibility  of 
uniformity  of  opinion,  249  ;  on  Pro- 
testant persecutions,  462;  referred 
to,  376,  377,  471. 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiquities  quoted,  226. 

.Sobriety.     See  DrunktHnst*. 

Social  affections,  their  culture  on  Uw 
Sabbath,  278,  554. 

Socinianitmi,  catechism  of,  162. 

Socininns,  44,  48. 

Socinus,  Faustus,  tizity  of  his  opinions, 
479  ;  referred  to.  29. 

Socrates  referred  to,  480. 

"Solemn"  and  "  solemnity,'^  nMoning 
of  the  words,  551. 

Solomon  quoted,  40,  375,  420,  451. 

Somervilla,  Mrs,  on  the  week,  514. 

Sophistry,  conscious,  criminality  of, 
475. 

Sounds,  natural,  430. 

South,  Dr,  Ilobert,  on  theSoclni«ns,48; 
on  reason  in  religion,  54 ;  bis  con- 
troversy with  Sherlock,  128 ;  on  sin- 
less error,  265, 

Soutfaey,  Robert,  his  Life  of  Wesley 
quoted,  54  ;  on  the  spiritual  regi- 
men under  wblcbCowpcr  was  put  by 
John  Newton,  70  ;  his  abhorrence  of 
bigotry,  142;  on  change  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  227,  550 ;  disbelievod 
in  eternal  torments,  235 ;  on  tho 
Book  of  Sports,  321 ;  on  Sunday  in 
the  country,  431 ;  on  cheerfulneM  in 
religion,  420;  on  Calvinism,  420; 
bis  "Doctor"  quoted,  666. 

Soutfawark,  Sunday  plays  in,  294. 

Spain,  Scottish  merchants  forbidden  by 
tbe  clergy  to  trade  with,  316. 

Spalding  quoted,  316. 

S]>encer  on  tho  Sabbath,  456,  642. 

Spener  referred  to,  612. 

Spirituous  liquors,  416.  See  Drumk- 
ennfjt. 

Sponsors  in  bsptlsnL,  214. 

Sports,  286,  332  ;  Hook  of,  142-9, 318, 
321,  331,  332,  369,  463,  656.  See 
Recreation, 

Spottiswoode  Miscellany  referred  to, 
312,  444;  quoted,  314. 

Sprat,  Bishop,  on  dogmatical  philoso- 
phy, 112;  referred  to,  456. 

Stage.     See  Dranui. 

Stage-oo&cbes,  336,  364. 

Standards  of  faith.     See  Belie/. 

Starvation  a  cau8«  of  draukenneaSj413, 
414,  416, 

Steamers  on  Sunday,  216,  363. 
2b 
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^  Dr.oo  CiMrch  MUbority,  100. 

ni^g«y.  •■  tk«  ciiBi»»ii^  of 

•M  mfimtrj,  C5;  rafared 


1^  n 


D»  T, M  ■mliiuft,  6«. 

,  SifcWiiriaB  p«riao«  team, 

•taai^  ]|»  BmAw,  TCfcmd  to.  438. 
*  Jtaim«»  wiifeiB  Iky  kMmo*  187. 

dtaact,  Mmm.  RteMl  ta^  M.  M;  on 


■■tanw  SM:  ^  ■■■■•  «f  wiot>- 


I9;  9cli  rrfhm4  «■»  997. 

ite,  <nat*M  «r  Ike  rSw  M.  IMS.  MS : 

«S» ;  «i»  oTitew  «i  S13,  «U,  &». 
■».«»:  laA «*eto  ^  SSI.  t«. 
Urn*"*  1^7.  t$«. 


<r  mil  Win,  tat 


TAMamxACUsL  A«m  <C  4M. 


T»bl«  of  stone  at  Sinu.  M>  100,  ISS,] 

185,  492,  495,  £01. 
T»citu«  referred  to,  612. 

T    •"   '      '      ■■    •'  ■  -r>. 

I  >.  438. 

T- ..-  - -...  ^^1-334. 

T17,  ioaadAlioa  of  tine,  314 ;  S«sA»j  < 
■tewuer  on,  353. 

Tayler,  JuliD  Jamet,  «n  Locke's  iai- 
proved  mode  of  wugcoU,  1S9 ;  t^ 
ferred  to,  152,  157.  337. 

Tmj-lor,  Dmvid,  be<]UMt  bjr,  479. 

,  Ims-    —  •'"  true  rklae  o/J 

ptmueSs    .  I'-   low  ttAte 

aacr«d  ••  i  .   ou  the  r«or4'*| 

lUy,  S84. 

- — ,  Jeremy,  bUhop  of  Down,  oo  j 

God'*  ttnwUUngaeM   to  b«  Mreodl 
with  »  Ue,  lOO ;  00  the  nnn  iTlrtmnii 
of  Uk  tiif*UlM«  jud^  uf  truth,  107, ' 
125  ;  charmcter  of,  127  ;  on  the  di- 
Tine  aathoritjr  of  oooKicocr.  904 : 
00   the  podtivc  olMuaeter  at   the 
Fourth  CommMidBMat,  317 ;  on  ftia- 
lea  error,  S65,  266 ;  on  the  exuiple 
of  the  epoMJe*.  338 :  on  the  Krwpl«i 
of  '*  weak  ■  ""'"';  oa  •uIk 

■criptaoD  ;  u  r«cr«' 

tioac,  421 .  'j^  ^;.  VI  i  ut^ea  in  r*lj< 
gion,  448  ;  bis  principln  of  reli- 
gion* liberitj.  470 ;  on  the  Sabbath, 
4S4.  SSS;  on  the  Peoalogae.  489: 
refvTvd  to,  'J9.  119.  S7.S,  l<»o 

,  Dr  Joha,  of  N  ■  on- 

ginnl  >£■[,  39;  on  il  i^e, 

187,  498;  00  tiba  oni,-i.-; 
£13}  adnred  to,  258^ 
IWgvdiae  on  Swi4ij>,  65. 
TeaUiag,  a  Dutch  SahbaurUu.  5o3. 
T^jgMafWith,  Lord,  bis  Life  of  Hir  Vf. 

Jottea  nrfencd  to,  9X 
T^aepor  tlngia  reiigioa.  S37 ;  efffct  of 
hedih  on,  7L,  72, 278.    6tm  Btmm*. 

IW^K  Sr  WUlian,  lefcnad  to,  Vk 
lyHBfleaf  JorwalcB.  496 ;  ite  amfaw 
■rtfliil  bjr  tho  ap(Ml««,  329:  «•> 
M>«ttia»«C8tJr. 

Sea  DMealMW, 
of  yrtaeiplM  aa  ia4es  of 
UMlMaB,44«L 
MCTttM4  Ik*  8»bhMh  to 

m  8«aiaj.  839. 
w.SSt,3«0i  nivenilf. 
833^483.478. 
lynlaaie  race    laae    hmpil*    tin 

04ltio.  414. 
1V«ie«.  w4daa  duiim  of  lt>  water. 

!•  «k>  yar  1938.  8& 
t^ttH  ■iwyfiti  ■H—  «f,  180^  882.  Sta 
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Tliftmr*,  watermen  on  the,  334. 
TheatricAl  -pectarlw.      S««  /VasvCtr, 
Tbeo.ra.y.  Jewi»b,  179.222.  ifi<*,4SS, 

454.  498.  M3. 
Theological  Kieoer,  low  atM*  aC  IM- 
Tbeologj,  lyitetu  of.  16S.  flBS;  4^ 

facta  of.  339;  acbolMtie,  111. 
,  lutorkL     Sm  X'mimmt,  0md 

JV<Uur«,  {aw  of. 

Thittl  Commaadineat,  490. 

TholucV,  301.  Tiailt  «■ 

ThotDM,  Jo«*ph  S.,  qvotod.  S4A. 

Thompson.   Lieut. -Ool.    PuiUMt.   |»- 

ferred  to,  fil5,  517. 
Tbonuon.  Dr  Andmr.  Ut«  ainMcr  af 

8t  George'a,  Uioborgh,   340 ;  vm 

blindiMM  to  hogdle  lesta  of  9ai»- 

tore,  161. 
,  Dr  Andrew,  a  mfadataraf 

Ike  United  PresbyterUn  CbaNk,on 

tbfl  Sabbath.  59;  on  tha  bliadaoa 

of  dioaa  who  do  not  wiob  to  aec, 

535  ;  referred  to,  533. 
,  Rev.  George,  on  the  seal. 

piety,  and  iniiDor«.lity  of  our  fore- 
father*. 444.  [112. 

,   John,   M.  D.,  referred   to, 

Thonwoa'B  Reuont,  the  God  of.  231, 

237  ,  refi^red  to,  70,  4M. 
Thought,  neeeieity  of  ieiaore  for,  S77.  t 
Tbooghta,  woridJy,  on  the  BaMMk, 

debate  npon,   in  Wiatyit— la>  Aa- 

•embly.  136;  laid  to  be  forbldira 

in  the  Fourth  CommMidmant,  488. 

344. 
Thraske,  a  Sabbatarian.  S97. 
Tyagt,  the,  27. 

Thurloe'a  letter  to  II.  Oomwell,  487. 
Tbttr«day,  513. 
Tibullu*  referred  to,  511, 
TillntMn,  .\rchbt«hop,  on  daaage  to 

religion  from  aaaertini^  more  tlian 

can  be  proeed,  100 ;  on  the  Uw  of 

nature,  202;  on  a  trick  of  lb«  .U- 

aoita.  211 ;  on  the  goodneta  of  Ood, 

S32;  on  clerical  oppoeitlon  to  re. 

form,  398  ;  calle<J  mn  Atheist  by  I'r 

Hickes,  247  ;  referred  to,  343. 
Time«or\'ing  in  religion,  386. 
Tindara  attack  on  Obriatianity,  184 

189. 
Tithea,   alleged   perpetual   obligation 

of,   179;    Selden   and   Cobbett  on, 

175  ;  were  ••  holy  to  Ood,"  644. 
Tolerance,  249.  2S4,  330. 
Tolerated  secta.  470. 
Toleration,  long  opposed  by  the  Pre*. 

byteriana.    161.    162,   269:    Hlr   11. 

Moncreiff  an  advocate  of,  340  ;  hi«K 

tory  of,  28,  467  et  Hq.  \  arrogance 

implied  by  uaing  the  word.  473. 


l^diM,  BblMfi.  letter  fM«  ttialHfi 

TooMMi^  atanal,  4artri>a  .r,  S»  a* 

«af..447. 
T— iirf»ambargarwf>iiifiinlW> 

S9L  4M.  M»;  fMOd,  ICS,  «M. 

T»w»^iiMriK  aaKrti,  wr*  aoadj  ia 
fceowtf  8«it4a7-4raMi  MO^  408 
410. 


r,  341,  942.   8i9 


TraCB^JTt  4S7. 

TV^  PDvr^  bMlcr  to,  i«7, 5M. 
TiMi— ^aftiadPB.    592;    a»|MBaiit 
fm,  aaiHtliaslj  iihUbI    by    l>r 

IVaeelllfl^  ptanan  amA  baacii  of, 
449;  «n  hmSmjt,  1. 17.  aSS^SM^ 
341,  ass,  «89.  383,  400  «  .07.,  439, 
558:  to  cbwdl,  125;  pnipoaad 
ataadlag  eoamttta*  tor  Vba  Hceoaa 
of  ikuidaT  trareller*.  411. 

Trees,  foaaif,  eoflcentrie  rtaf*  of«  79. 

Trait,  «a«idl  of,  999. 

Ttravalfaa,  Mr  W.  C.  244, 

Trtalty.  doetrtaa  of  (ka,  35,  47,  93. 
243.  387,  399, 4M. 

Tn«a.  Paai'e  riait  to,  60.  399,  499. 
521.  5«0. 

Trstk,  Uod'a  aad  Maa'a.  S,  81,  S68, 
877 1  atasdaed  lit  r»tlgfo«i>.  92,  33, 
113  ;  dMcolty  oraMeavtalsinir,  106 ; 
Locke  on  tiM  purvnii  of,  130;  b  • 
■atcb  for  FalMhiKxl,  m,  17H,  394, 
476,  480 ;  argianent  againti  fordbla 
propagation  ot,  242}  fuDdJUBaotal 
trtiih*,  471. 

Turl:  :  .!inm,o(i  ploua  fearof  tn- 

»■•  'i\  ;  refrrrod  io,  378, 

Tup»«Jiiy.  •'!  j. 

Tuiiitall,  Dr.  on  the  importanre  of 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  207. 

Turtier,  iih«rMti,  agalnal  dogroatlam. 
383.  [195. 

Turriff.    Free  Chttrch  I'reahytery  of, 

TwiiM,  Dr.  1A4. 

•    ;  r.orda  Duy,  287,  4H4. 

u<r  aacribcd  by  auniu  to 
.....  ...t. .....:;..  '2W\. 

Tyrant*,  realatanca  to,  137. 

[JOKMAXN,  a  Dutch  HnlilintMrtan,  fl03. 
Unchaatlty,   taw*   again*!,    174,    228, 

499,516. 
Underhlll,  K  11.,  rprerr><d  Ui,  4(t8. 
UnltarianlMin,  38,  93,  117  ;  ratochiktii 

of,    lrt2;   Ixiqueit  for  the    jiropngi*- 

lion  ol',   479;    law*  agninit   l.'nitn- 

rlana,  4(t. 
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Tvi^4|qiriMM^Ar*'*^*' ***'*'  *^* 

TtMhc  ••  8M*Mr,  49at, 

V«H»ir«.  Mb  MiMhs  «•  CfcililitBity 

fTAM'*  HkC  rf  At  Mlitfle  n—  w- 

VTskdMO.  tiilWrt,  ab    tb«    tJIceMl 
tb«  knguagv  of  ScrinlBTC.  91  i  oa 

Um  obliquitj  of  BiMOp  Honlvv, 
100 ;  oa  pwUio  wmkip,  830 :  letter 
to  kia  oa  dMagcaooos  Mitwcriptioa 
ofutidM,  SUS;  hU  ncrifiees  to 
Liberty  and  Con»ci«ne«,  S53 ;  oa  the 
bod   effects  of  ettablisbed  croeds. 


386,  387  ;  rafotred  to^  41. 1 

Memoirs  referred  to,  2&i. 
Wftklej,  Mr.  epeeeh  of,  3ft& 
WaldensM,  th«ir  doctrine  of  iht ) 

b«tb.  -JHd. 
Wftlet,  South,  Stihilay  trbin«l«,< 
Wilker,  Peter, 
Walking  on  8u:  ii0.1tl,ll>, 

236.  300,  aiu,  -.y.ix'.  Ml.  435,  £64. 
WnlUifi,  Imhc,  on  the  W< 

»eii,n.      i!(. 
Wkt  :  liop.  CO  I 

ori  ^  e  cbar«ctrr  uf  i]i«  : 

be«b,  Uil>,  ^18;  on  the  V 
rt|»ublictttiun  of  the  li 
204;    on   kociuiit  legULuUKi,  ^i^;' 
referred  lo,  119. 

Wudlew.  t>r  Ralph,  on  the  8«U»Ui, 
57. 219,  220.  506.  607.  SOS,  613,  iS6, 
541.  546.  546,  547  ;  on  Pul^  vitit 
to  Trou,  329 ;  on  tb«  Moewc  U«, 
501 ;  r«r«rr«d  to,  C04, 52S.  537, 557, 
S^ 

y>f  toll.  Dr  Dani*^  cABdoor  of,  iS. 

Vrtwf  oo  the  Thames,  334, 

W«t«n.  aotoe  of,  430. 

WetPfUk    u;«t>"T>,  on  religioiu  lit 
S^  1 16 ;  OB  eiupeBnoa 

jii'-  ■-;  on  free  inquirv.  6X1 

Mi  tfaetvooofiieiof  the  l 
■■adiiMn^97 ;  on  I'apai  ,  :jj 

108;  on  tnboeripiioo  of  utic 
115,  9S»,  338  I  on  the  enapU  i 
the  Apoirtlai,  1*^;  oo  tho  n(«d 
an  ueended  tr«nilAtion  of  the  Bible, 
156;  on  tlu  mUuae  of  tvxu,  161; 
oe  -  T«y  Wj  Key  to  tbo  A{x>«tolic 
Writing*,"  167  ;  «%y»  tint  the  t'hrii» 
ti*n  religion  is  wboUy  eompriMd  to 
the  >'e«  Testament,  198;  on  Cal- 
vinkai,  £33 ;  oo  diflWrencee  of  reli- 
gioiia  opinion.  24ti;  sg»io«t  ja4ginx 
MM  oaother,  25<> ;  on  bond»y-ti«vtl- 
ling,  336 ;  on  errors  at  mieaoaariM. 
338 :  oa  tlie  expedieaej  of  rwUiMg 
the  stowkrde  of  the  Cborek  of  Wag- 
Uad.  93&;  a  senoon  dediatad  W 
bin  kj  Blr  H.  MoBerviff.  S«0;  m 
teptOM  BotioM  of  Got»  U4i  Us 
dlsrlBBieitoB  ofikii 
the  bod  egrets  of  senMlifci  J  i 
of  theologiy,  38C;  ffariBd  i«. 
54.  109.  113.  157.  183,  «68. 
47 1 ;  hi«  ColUcliuB  of 
TrmeU  referred  $0^  lU,  IMw 
183,186^513,*4^54a,( 

— —     ' '-  '■:H>t,  rsfcerta  %t^  4». 

Wai  .MidlokawkaeMM 

"  A>'eiU    i  otfvnee    la, 

bavethi..  -  «aUasrig1i«^i 
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itToalinDgii,  moral,  108,  201. 

Wealth,  bow  far  it  iecurea  rcligiotu 
freedom,  396. 

Weather,  its  effect  on  appetite,  416. 

Weber,  M.,  on  the  Mo«kic  law,  496. 

Wednesday.  613. 

Week,  origin  of  the,  611  et  *«q. 

Weightman,  Edward,  burning  of, 
466. 

Welwood,  Dr,  qnoted,  147,  148,  153. 

Wemysa,  Thomas,  on  the  Sabbath,  58. 

Wesley,  John,  on  election  and  repro- 
bation, 64  ;  inflacnce  of,  337. 

Westminster  Assembly,  133, 151,  331, 
621,  £61  ;  error  of  itR  merahero  in 
regarding  the  Jewiiih  law  08  binding 
on  the  Gentiloa,  164 ;  merab^re  of, 
133,  237,  437.  See  Caieehum.  Cm- 
femon. 

We»tmin8t«r  Review  quoted,  204,  433- 
436,  549 ;  referred  to,  94,  158,  174, 
210,  514. 

Wbatcly,  Archbishop,  on  the  ezcel- 
lonce  of  human  rcaaon,  40 ;  on  Pro- 
testant deforoncD  to  authority  in 
matters  of  faith,  108 ;  on  general 
consent  as  a  test  of  truth,  113  ;  on 
the  Sabbath,  119,  219,  221,  284, 
484,  604,  536,  542  ;  on  the  division 
of  the  Ulble  into  chapters  and  verses, 
1G2  ;  on  the  punishment  of  Idolatry, 
170;  on  the  book  of  nature  as  a 
source  of  knowledge  of  God's  will, 
205  ;  on  pious  frauds,  214  ;  on  our 
relation  to  duties  prescribed  in  the 
Jewish  law,  222 ;  on  the  glory  of 
God,  343 ;  on  the  corporate  spirit 
and  party  ties  of  the  clergy,  388  ; 
on  the  diminution  of  their  authority 
by  requiring  them  to  subecribe  ar- 
ticles, 397  ;  on  f'rotcstant  Popery, 
397-8  ;  on  the  right  use  of  natioual 
afflictions,  454  ;  on  the  subordinate 
influence  of  religious  tenets,  467 ; 
on  proselytising,  476;  referred  to, 
34,  100,  106,  107,  119,  125,  160, 
239,  276,  281,  379,  444,  456,  468, 
471.542. 

Whiston,  William,  on  the  cliaracterof 
Bir  Isaac  Newtrm,  46 ;  on  the  timi- 
dity of  Dr  8.  t'lnrke,  47  ;  on  lay 
theologians,  117  *,  opposed  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  torments,  233  ;  his 
anecdote  of  Bishop  Smalridge,  387; 
on  the  demoralising  Influence  of  sub- 
scribing articles  of  faith,  397 ;  on 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  548 ;  referred 
to.  43,  44,  45. 

Whitby,  Dr  Daniel,  rcligiotu  opinions 
of,  37,  38. 

White.  Bishop,  on  the  Sabbath,  297. 


White,  Joseph  Blanco,  on  Christian 
truth,  33.  109,  468. 

,    W.,  on   the    sermons  of  the 

English  Dissenter!),  238, 

Whitelield.  George,  influence  of,  337. 

Whitelock,  Ilulstrode,  on  the  West* 
minster  Assembly,  134. 

Whitgift,  Archbishop,  opposed  the 
Puritan  Sabbath.  305. 

Wierus  on  witchernft,  64. 

Wilbcrforce,  William,  Bishop  Wat- 
son's letter  to,  336;  influence  of, 
337  ;  on  recreations,  421 ;  on  the 
heaviness  of  the  Sabbath,  462. 

W'ilkins,  Bishop,  on  the  law  of  nature, 
202 ;  on  the  source  of  willing  obe- 
dience to  God's  laws,  205. 

William  III.,  Sabbath  acts  in  his 
reign,  334, 339. 

William  I\'.,  Sabbath  acts  In  reign  of, 
334. 

Williams,  Bishop,  a  play  said  to  have 
been  acted  in  his  houat!  on  a  Sun- 
day, 298. 

-,  Roger,  not  the  first  who  un- 


derstood    religious    liberty,    469; 
eulogy  of,  470. 

Secular   School,  Reports    of, 


210. 
Wilson,  Arthur,  146 ;  character  of  his 

History  of  James  I.,  147,  320. 
,  J.  P.  and  G.  F.,  on  holidays  to 

workmen,  270. 

— ,  Uev.  Mr,  quoted,  163, 

-,  Thomas,  referred  to,  260. 


Wisdom,  Solomon  on,  461. 
Witchcroft,  burning  for,  64, 135. 443  j 

King  James  on,  64  ;  Addison   on, 

66  ;  Baxter  on,  67. 
Witham,  Henry,  referred  to,  79. 
"Witness,  The."   quoted,   228,   481; 

referred  to,  461. 
Wodrow,    Robert,   quoted,   308 ;    re- 
ferred to,  300,  311,  312,  318. 
Wollaston,  William,  on  truth,  31  ;  on 

innocent  pleasures,    424 ;    referred 

to,  344. 
Women,  nervous  diseuesof,  66  ;  often 

control   the  clergy,  389 ;  religious 

insanity  of,  419. 
Wonder,  sentiment  of,  68,  69. 
Wontner,  John,  quoted,  346. 
Wood,  Anthony,  quoted,  147. 
Woodbridge's    iVmerican    Annals    of 

Education  referred  to,  422. 
Woo<lg,  noi«e  of  the,  430,  431. 
Words  govern  the  ignorant,  467,  650  ; 

ambiguity  of,  227,  544-652;  change 

of  meaning  of,  660. 
Wordsworth,  William,  quoted  on  rural 

walks,  432. 
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I. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  PHYSIOLOGY  APPLIED  TO 

PRESERVATION  OF  HKALTH,  AND  TO  THE  IMPRQVKMKNT  OF  PHY- 
SICAL AND  MENTAL  EDUCATION,  liy  the  late  Anpuew  COMBr,  M.D.J 
Fellow  of  the  Ployal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  ;  Physician  Extraor 
dinary  in  Scotland  to  the  Queen  ;  Consulting  Physician  to  the  King  and  i^ueol 
of  the  Belgians  ;  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Bocie^ 
of  Phyaiciana  of  Vienna.  Fourteenth  F>ditton,  edited  by  James  COXK,  M.D^ 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  PhyBiciana  of  Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo.  Pri« 
38.  6d. 

CosTEWTs: — Chap.  I.  Natoke  and  Vbks  of  PjiTStOLOoT. — IT.  Cacb 
OF  THE  Neglect  op  Practical  Physiology  in  Social  Life — .Slow  Atflf 
Insidious  Orioin  of  Disease. — ITL  Relioiocs  Objectiona  to  the  Stddy 
OF  Physiology  considered, — IV.  Structuur  and  Fokctions  of  tb» 
Skin. — V.  Conditions  or  Health  of  tub  Skin,  and  its  Infldencr  o 
THE  Geneeal  System. — VI.  Nature  of  the  Musculah  System. — Vll, 
Rules  for  Muscclar  Exercise. — VIII.  The  Dones,  their  Structurbj 
U»E8,  and  Conditions  op  Health. — IX.  On  tub  Blood  and  tub  Organi 
of  Circulation, — X.  The  Lungs,  their  Structure  and  Fuwction 
Respiration  and  its  Uses. — XI.  Laws  of  Respiration — Conditions  of 
IIbaltii  op  the   Lungs. — XII.  The   Brain  and  Nerves  considebbd  In 

their  relation  to  the  IIEHT  OF  THE  BODV    AND  TO    THli  MENTAL  P'AC0I„* 

ties. — XIII.  Conditions  op  Health  of  the  Grain — Laws  of  Menta 
ExERciKE. — XIV.  Application  of  the  prkcedino  principles  to  ti 
Health  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System,  and  to  General  Educa 
TiOH. — XV,  Influence  op  the  Nervous  Systf.m  upon  the  Grreral 
Health. — XVI.  Application  op  the  preceding  principles  to  the 
Origin  and  Pkkvention  of  Bad  Health. 

"  A  tre»tt»«,'  vhieh  roniaiiiK  m-Tp  foan'l  ptiil'xophjr,  niorv  tr<tf  i>rii'-tii-i1  wi.idciii,  rolatlr* 
to  ttio  nll-lniiK>rtant  ■"'  ""rring  ncttlth,  ttian  any  "i  /'!»(«! 

and  whicli.  wlillf  1(  i  ui  plfjb<o  and   boni'llt  t  ..•  l^t 

ktlApt^'J  fur  the  (tucly  "  <  il  men.     Tlii- t'Xtrrtnply  I.,.  'lition* 

of  IhlB  work  li  at  onro  i'viil<  ii.'i  'i|  it«  turriU.nii'l  a  RrBtiryini.'  ]ir"<il  lliiil  the  VLn-liiii;  pitrt 
ortht<  pulilic  »rf  Ivi^ominiT  Jsily  ranr.'air»k«  t«i  the  iinnnrtai'icc  of  that  braoch  uf  plilloao- 
phy  of  wliiftti  It  troat*."— 5ri7iJiA  >ih<1  /■'•migti  Jlfflifal  Rrfirw,Oftoiier  IHX. 

"  TlKi  work  of  Dr  CODibe  ii,  W>  *  grv^i  cxtont,  »o  think,  orlclnal The  iityle  It 

pUkn,  and  the  argDnento  ao  eonvLneing,  that  nu  peraun  can  (kll  to  p«rceite  bow  intlinatelf | 
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to  cinfari*r Tli<>  Aim  uf  tli«>  aiictiitr  liaj  bvon  to  fu>'ji,k  Ui  the  vhnlo  conimiinity.   ,    ,   . 

Hj,  1..-.L  .,...-■   ..i...,r  ,i.K-   .,.,.1..,^  1.  ,..  r-,,i.»  ..f  nil  cnadilioo*,  uiU  to  orur;  r&rlvty  of  Aitii»- 
ti..,.  '  VK'A. 

It  the  m«riU  of  tlill  rolnne  to  the  dwt«)'>n 
of  .;  li  to  dUeuM  tach  matter*;  bnl.  on  looking 

ov'  iiilvr«f«t  n*.  Mid  ao  much  that  ia  of  lntfHirt«n<r  to 

our  Milil  ti»Te  uoglMted  >  duty  bad  v«  omicccd  to  re- 


II. 

THE    PHYSIOLOGY    OF    DIGESTION    CONSIDERED 

WITH  RKLATION  TO  THH  PRINCIPLES  OF  DIETETICS.  By  Andrew 
Combe,  M.D.,  &c.  Ninth  Edition;  EdiUid,  and  adapted  to  the  Present  ^itAn 
of  Pbjatologicsl  and  Cbenic&l  Science,  by  James  Coxe,  M.D.  CrcFwo  8vo. 
Price  2a.  6d. 

C0NT8NT6 :— Crap.  I.  Genbrai.  Rkmarkb  oh  Waste,  Growth,  and  Vo> 
TRiTiow. — II.  The  Atpetitrs  op  IIohokr  andTiiiest,  amo  thcir  Uass, — 
III.  General  Qualities  op  Food. — IV.  Maaticatiun,  Insalivation,  akd 

DCQLOTITION. —  V.  OllOAXS  OF  DiOESTION  :   THE    STOMACH  AND  ITS  STHDC 

TtjRE. — VI.  Organs  CONCERNED  in  Intestinal  Digestion. — VIL  Aobwi 
concerned  in  Diorstion:  The  Gastric  .IriCR,  its  Proprrtirs  and 
Mode  op  Action. — VIII.  Conditions  Rrqvired  for  Seccrino  Draltht 
DiOESTION. — IX.  TiMRs  OP  Eating. — X.  On  thb  Proper  Quantity  or 
Food. — XI.  Conditions  to  be  Observed  bbpore  and  aptbb  Eatino. — 
XII.  TuR  DIPPERENT  Kinds  op  Constitution  and  op  Food  Considered 
with  Krlation  to  bach  Other. — Xlll.  Adaptation  or  Diet  to  Cok- 

BTITDTION,  AOE,  SEASON,  AND  MoDB  OP  LiPE. — 3UV.  OS  DBINKS, — XV.  Ow 

the  Proper  Keoctlation  or  the  IIowelb. 

"  To  none  of  our  remderii,  wo  troBt.  caa  it  bo  neaeMarj  to  naj  a  voril  in  ropoinm«n<lAt>Ofi  of 
thla  ezoollvnt  treati«o  ;  slnrc  wo  hope  that  evtry  ont*  of  tltrm  i«  i-qtiaJntM  with  the  rajro 


moiit  it  tiowe«fo«,  as  i 
flt  both  by  the  pabli<- 
cloAmoH*  with  wbirli 

tt-r.  ■•  ' <-  ■• 
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liio  few  l«»'V 
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r.-ilnalilo  irir 
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1i  plcMurean<I  [>r^< 
.  tiio  aimvlidiv  :wi.t 
it  forth;  to  111.'  i.i{ 
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r  it  unaarpaaMd  aa  a  trcatisa  on  tbo 
H  Mkarafter. 

.  that  ahortljr  beforo  hU  death  Pr  A. 

'  w,  J)r  J.  (Joxc,  vhonld  Qii<l<>r(4tke  that  reriaioB  of 

"  Jn  liif  Tiowpr  to-cirv«t ;  aiiil  th<<  edition  bufor*  aa 

man's  cditoTlnl  lalmiir^      W.'  Ijjm    |jri-al  «.iti»rao- 

•  ill  I'l' the  tiiimixT  ill  win 

I'  ri'ffTi'ni'O  rhiofly  to  tl  f 

tl  ^y  thi»  mrirr  rp'eni  j 

■"     *'  ■'  i  ...1    irif  urminii.'-  — 

1,.     —  "fii  iif  iujpaKing  in- 
.  ..w......  ....  .,-...iii  iruiu  lilt.  .>ubricly  and  drarity 
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A  TREATISE  ON  THB  PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  MORAL 

MANAGEMENT  OP  INFANCY  :  Being  a  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Infant  Training,  for  the  Uao  of  ParentA.  By  Andrew  Combe,  JU.O., 
ftOi     Seventh  Edition.     (^Irown  8vo.     Price  28.  6d. 

Contents: — CIhap.  I.  Gbrat  IIortalitt  in  Infancy  proddced  by  rk- 
MOVABLB  Causes  and  Parental  Ignorance. — II.  Inpant  Health  nut 

THR    result  op  ACCIDENT    OUT  OF  FIXED    LaWS.— IIL  INFLUENCE    OP    THB 


ADVERTISBMKXTS. 


COIfPITIOIT  OF  TItE  PaESNTS  ON  THE  HEALTH  OP  THE  PROOEMT. — IV.  t'ON- 
DITtONS  IN  THE  MoTUER  APFECTINQ  THE  UEALTH  OF  THE  FUTUBE  ChJCO, 
V.  On  THE  CONSTITCTIOS  OF  THE  INFANT  AT  BlRTH. — VI.  THE  NUIISEBY, 

Axo  Conditions  required  in  it. — VII.  The  Manaoeme.vt  of  the  Infant 

IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  BlRTB — WaSHINO  AND  DkBSSINO. — VIII.  FOOD  OF  TUB 

Ikfant  AT  Birth.-  IX.  On  the  Cnoics,  Properties,  and  Kboimbm  of  a 
Ndrse. — X.  Artificial  ^'ubsing  and  Weanino. — XI.  CLBANLTNBaa,  Kx- 
cuctSB,  AND  Sleep,  in  karly  Infancy.— XII.  Management  of  tub  Ik- 

FANT  OORINO  TeETHINO. —  XIII.  MaKAQEMENT  FROM  THE  TlME  OF  WBAN- 
INQ  TO    THE  END  OF    THE    SECOND    YeaB. — XIV.  NaTCRE  AND    OB^KCTS   uP 

Moral Tbaisino  is  Infancy.— XV.The  Mental  Constitution  in  Infancy. 
— XVL  Practical  Remarrs  on  the  Moral  Management  op  InpaMOV. 
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"  After  A  «*reral  perais.1  of  tbit  little  vuliimc  rrrim  1" 
prononuee  It  to  bo  one  of  the  tniMt  vslaable  ami  ni" 
inyiD  the  mcdlcklvreu  for  j^^n.  \Vr  nmk--  th;<  •;al<  - 
t«r  of  the  book  a»  to  the  niaiinvr  in  Klii'  < 

wiUeh  It  will  bo  roa4 In<lnr<l  «(.- 

tloD,  that  tli<?rf  arc  f'^w  membcrg  of  tbo   | 

ttiU  little  vork  :  vbilo  to  yoiin;  pr&ctitioiKir.  ^imi  i<>  .ui  iiniiiiiicii-u  yun  i 

to  prorc  of  incstimnblo  value."— /^rituA  an<t  torcii/ti  Medical  An'iru', 

"  It  Is  bvaatlfally  clear  and  ccinTincinft  "— SevUstan. 

"  It  U  a  work  which  will  rereal  «1*arlv  t'l  anv  p«r«on  oreonimnii  oixlenilanding  Ibemain 
'■antes  of  licaJtb  and  aiektii'M  in  children."—  H  tttiniiuUr  Jteview. 

"  Tho  Tvry  bigb  cliaractor  {flren  b;  im  on  the  nppcaranro  of  tlio  Ar«t  <Mliti>>n,*carei<],T  a 
yi'or  sincoi  biu  boon  trionphantljr  ron&rrae<l  by  thr  priifv»«fon  and  tb(<  viiblir,  a*  ti  proved 
by  thod<'iuand  for  a  aecond  impretilon  nftor  no  abort  a  period.  Tlio  toIudiv  wa^  oriinnatl; 
fo  ciimplvtv  that  little  room  wa»  left  f>ir  linprnvMnont,  and  wo  Vx-lioto  tin:-  pclilion  U  mib- 
itantially  llie  taiu«  a^  the  formor,  Wi>  fcol  it  a  duty  torpcuTHiuond  I>t  Combe's  Tre»ti*«  in 
Ihe  moat  i<anir«l  manner  to  all  nor  re:ider<<,  and ,  through  thom.  tu  all  fathers  and  mother*. 
ai  (be  best  enide  extAnt  to  the  phyaieal  and  moral  managemvDt  of  infanta."— £/i(MA  omt 
ynrejjfn  Meilieal  Htvitu',  July  IM\. 
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